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INTRODUCTION 


The  present  volume,  forming  the  second  part  of  the  Nautical  Description  of 
the  Pacific,  dififers  in  its  character  from  the  first  chiefly  in  being  confined  to 
accounts  of  the  islands  and  archipelagoes  which  are  scattered  over  the  space 
between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  first  part  we  have  given  a  brief  enumeration  of  the 
principal  authorities  upon  which  the  authenticity  of  our  book  rests.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  this  further  here,  the  robre  especially  as  the  subsequent 
pages  will  show  that  the  original  works  are  carefully  quoted  for  each  article. 
And  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  degree  of  dependence,  necessarily 
very  various,  which  each  account  may  claim. 

But  there  is  one  broad  distinction,  generally,  in  the  geographical  portion  of 
the  two  volumes.  In  the  former,  great  extent  of  coasts,  as  the  whole  of  South 
America  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern  Continent,  have  been  well  surveyed 
and  amply  described,  so  that  there  is  little  room  for  scientific  improvement  by 
isolated  observations  of  the  commander  with  limited  means.  In  the  present,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  observations  and  discovery  of  every 
one.  Although  many  portions  of  the  groups,  and  in  some  cases  entire  archi- 
pelagoes, are  toVetably  surveyed  and  described,  still  most  of  the  isolated  spots  of 
land  and  detached  snoa\s  require  to  be  much  better  known ;  and  very  great 
extent  of  ocean  must  be  more  closely  examined  before  the  ship-master  can 
traverse  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  confidence — either  that  the  known  dangers  are 
correctly  placed,  or  that  innumerable  lurking  but  undiscovered  dangers  may  not 
be  encountered.  The  attention  of  every  one  into  whose  power  it  may  fall  to 
give  information  to  the  world  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  mariner,  is  hereby 
roost  earnestly  recommended. 

One  important  part  of  Pacific  hydrography  is  the  relative  value  of  the  positions 
assigned  to  the  various  points  as  detailed  in  the  ensuing  tables.  Now,  there 
is  every  evidence  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this,  before  the  same 
connected  accuracy  will  be  found  that  exists  in  the  geography  of  other  portions 
of  the  globe.  Many  of  the  regions  of  the  great  ocean  are  now  delineated  from 
the  observations  of  their  first  discoverers,  without  any  of  the  amendment  in 
respect  of  situation  which  repeated  observation  necessarily  produces.  This 
appears  more  particularly  to  be  the  case  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Pacific, 
where  there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement. 

The  work  itself  will  give  all  the  details  respecting  our  present  knowledge  of 
eacb  portion  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  following  Table  of  Positions  gives 
the  authorities  upon  which  each  item  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  rests.  But 
it  will  be  seen  that  from  its  very  nature  it  can  be  by  no  means  perfect.  And 
even  with  the  materials  we  have  at  present  at  command,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  some  improvement  might  be  effected  by  verifying  and  adjusting  the  varied 
estimates  formed  by  different  navigators.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  much  has 
been  done  in  this  field  by  Lieutenant  Raper.  Here  the  principal  labourer, 
indeed  it  might  be  said  the  only  one  hitherto,  is  the  great  hydrographer  Admiral 
Krusenstern.  His  invaluable  work,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  previous  volume,  is  the  labour  of  many  years  in  reconciling  the 
discordant  materials  which  have  composed  the  sum  of  the  geography  of  the 
Pacific.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  determinations  of  Admiral  Krusenstern  have 
been  generally  followed  here,  except  when  later  observations  entitled  to  more 
confidence  have  superseded  the  former.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in 
very  numerous  instances. 
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This  brings  us  to  another  point  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  previous 
volume,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  repeat  the  substance  of  what  is 
there  stated,  as  the  remarks  are  still  more  applicable  to  the  tables  which  follow 
this,  than  to  the  longitudes  of  the  points  of  the  continental  boundaries  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  found  with  much  greater  accuracy  and  simplicity  than 
its  longitude,  and  therefore  but  little  need  be  said  on  that  point ;  but  the 
longitude  of  places  whose  meridians  are  so  wide  apart  as  in  the  Pacific,  the 
accurate  determination  of  longitude  becomes  a  complex  and  difficult  question. 
We  need  not  dilate  now  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  longitude  determined  by  astro- 
nomic observations  alone,  except  in  the  long  series  which  have  been  made  in  the 
fixed  or  temporary  observatories  established  in  a  few  places.  Even  they  have 
been  found  to  be  open  to  doubt  to  the  extent  of  several  minutes,  and  in  perhaps 
only  one  instance — that  of  Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales — is  the  longitude 
accurately  and  unimpugnably  ascertained. 

But  there  is  one  mode,  more  especially  insisted  on  by  Lieutenant  Raper,  to 
whom  so  much  is  owing,  by  which  it  is  almost  in  the  power  of  any  one  possessing  a 
good  chronometer  to  verify  or  improve  his  predecessors'  determinations.  This  is 
to  connect  any  new  or  less  known  point  with  one  better  ascertained,  whether  the 
latter  be  absolutely  correct  or  not.  '*  The  question  would  thus  be  narrowed  into 
the  determination  of  chronometric  differences  alone,  until  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  the  definitive  determination  of  a  fundamental  position."  Any 
improvement  which  is  made  in  this  primary  point  must,  therefore,  be  extended  to 
all  those  dependent  on  it.  With  this  view  Lieutenant  Raper  has  selected  twenty 
points  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  to  serve  as  secondary  meridians  for  the 
districts  in  their  vicinity.  Five  of  these  refer  to  the  Pacific.  And  as  uniformity 
is  in  every  way  desirable,  we  have  taken  Lieutenant  Raper*s  determinations  as 
the  groundwork ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  he  has  chosen,  several  other  points 
have  been  proposed  in  the  first  volume  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Pacific,  and 
are  as  follow  : — 

Strait  of  Magalhabns:    Port  Famine 

Olwervatory 
Valparaibo  :  Fort  San  Antonio  . 
Callao  :  Arsenal  flagstaff 
Panama':  N.E.  Bastion 
San  Francisco  :  Verba  Buena  Cove 
Sitka  :  Arsenal  Light    . 
AwATSKA  Bat  :  Petropaulovski  Church 
Sandwich  Islands:  Honolala  Fort 
Ladronb  Ibiands  :    Guam,   Umata  Bay 

CImrch        .... 
Nbw  Guinea:  Port  Durei 
Fbbjbb   Islands:  Ovalau  Island,  Levuka 

Harbour,  Observatory  Point 
Tahiti  :  Point  Venus,  S.£.  extreme 
Nbw  Zealand:   Bay  of  Islands,  Pahehu 

Mission        .... 
Stdnbt  :  Fort  Macquarie 

In  the  future  determination  of  longitude  by  chronometer,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
meridian  and  particulars  of  the  original  station  may  be  stated,  and  thus  remove 
much  of  the  vagueness  which  too  often  attends  the  records  of  what  may  be 
otherwise  excellent  determinations. 
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lUnge. 

~... 

Mmtod  IslBQd<(<) 

^30-0 

158  30  "O 

Elbacb,  IBIS. 

0       . 

"■""■ 

678 

EmerHld  lalBDd  (I)        . 

67  13     0 

163     0    0 

Nockells,  1811. 

678 

Macqunne  Island  ;  S.  poiot 

54  44     0 

159  49     0 

Wilkes. 

678 

Biiliop  and  l>i>  Clark  . 

Sb  15    0 

159     0     0 

Bellingabauspn. 

679 

JodKe^nd  bis  Clerk     . 

54  »     0 

158  46     0 

679 

Cimpbellld     PerBc.*ranceHaib. 

5!  AS  16 

169     8  41 

Sir  Jame.  Boss. 

17  64 

11     0 

43 

68U 

Aic«li>id1«lb;  EndeTbyld.;; 
„     Sarah  Harb.     .\ 

50  31  SO 

166  11  34 

17  40 

11     0 

3 

687 

..         „         ,.     E-pl. 
„Diaappomtmentld. 
.,  Cape  Cancel 

50  30    0 

166  19    0 

691 

50  59  48 

166  S3  38 
166  15     0 

DUrville. 

691 
691 

„              „  Mt.  Edan,  1^S5  ft. 

50  35    0 

166   10     0 

Sir  j"aes  Ross. 

681 

„  Briitow  Rock 

SO  19     0 

166  13     0 

Brislow. 

691 

„            ,.  S.  C-pe 

.W  56  38 

166  U     4 

U'UrTille. 

691 

48  3«     0 

179  40     0 

691 

BouDt;  Island       .         .         .         . 

4T  55     0 

178  16     0 

Bitcoe;  Martro. 

691 

CniTUlM    IlUNtU. 

Wira  Kauri,  or  Chalham  liUnd  ; 

Poiut  Allien  .         .         .         ! 

43  46  30 

177     7     0 

CfasrtbTfauroier, 
Die2iobicb,iu. 

691 

WangaroaBav      .         .         .         . 

43  49    0 

176  53     0 

699 

Waitangi  Horbour;  Tillage. 

43  57  40 

176  44     0 

6 

698 

Point  Traffic         .         .         .         . 

44     1     0 

176  51     0 

Waki-Kuwa  Hills       .        .        . 

44    5  40 

176  48  30 

700 

44    7     0 

176  49    0 

700 

CapeOinn           .         .         .         . 
WaikeriFort       .        .        .        . 

44     4     0 

176  33  30 

700 

43  46     0 

176  18     0 

700 

W.kuruUlnnd:  W.  point    .         . 

43  41     0 

176  14    0 

69.i 

Copa  Young         .... 

43  41     0 

176  47  10 

695 

Rangi-tutahi.or  Tivc  Siilera'  lilet* 

43  39    0 

177     0    0 

701 

"Waitern  Reef ;  W.  point 

43  55     0 

1T7  13     0 

701 

SenU.,  orSolitairallMf 

44  H     0 

176  47     0 

701 

lUngi-haute  or  PitI  Ulaod  ;  S.  pi. 

44   15     0 

176  50     0 

701 

Pjr.n.id       .         .         .         .     \ 

44  SO     0 

176  19     0 

701 

^;£z;^:  : 

44  i*     0 

176     8     U 

701 

4354    0 

176  IS     0 

» 

701 

XXI.-NEW  ZEALAND. 

TkrM  Kingt,  or  Manawm  Tawi ; 

cJ^Mui.Vanbiemw      ". 

34  13     0 
34  17     0 

171  10    0 

aa? 

706 
707 

Cap*  0(00,  or  North  Cape  . 

31  14     0 

173     1     0 

708 

ParengB-reoRa  Hurbnur        . 

35  35     0 

171  57     0 

Chart's. 

10 

70B 

ilDBnt  Cain*l,  or  Oiiouri*      , 

31  49     0 

173     0     0 

709 

C.Kari-Kari,  or  Knuckle  Point    . 

94  47     0 

173  18     0 

709 

Doubtleas,     or     Liurialon    BsT  ; 

Rafoge  Cove     .         .         .         . 

34  53     0 

173  1C     0 

1!  40 

710 

„        FtSarrille    . 

35     6  50 

173  35     0 

Ha;e'.. 

710 

Mango-mi  Hurbour      . 

34  55     0 

■73  55     0 

CbarlB. 

710 

WingToa  Bar,  Peach  bluul 

35    1  30 

173  44     0 

Wooro,  4c. 

8  16 

711 

Didi-Hou.  laUndi        . 

34  56     0 

173  50     0 

CharU;  Rapsr.     . 

CirallM,  or  Molon-Kaw.  l.luda 

34  58     0 

173  69     0 

711 

Bar    or    latanda  ;    Cap*    Wiwia, 

Tiki.TLki.or  Niria-pio       . 

35     9  10 

174  10    0 

e."?e;-.... 

711 

„      Pabeha,  or  Pafaia     . 

35  16  30 

174     6  to 

713 

^      „     KoK.r«ilciiKair«o  Islet 

35  15     1 

174     9     f 

11  30 

0  SO 

6i 

713 

Cap*  Rakaon,  or  Bret . 

35  10     0 

174  n  0 

Cook! 

717 

Poor  KnighU,  or  Tawili  Rd>i ;  N. 

point 

35  18    0 

174  13    0 

717 

Tewara.orBfeKniHeBd 

35  50  30 

174  35    0 

D-UrrilU. 

13    0 

718 

Waogari  Harbour;  Lort  Point      . 

35  51     9 

174  St  10 

Sloltis,  1849. 

14    0 

»     0 

5  to  9 

718 

Moro..ri,orHen«ndChick.,E.pt. 

3S  54     0 

174  56  M 

D'Urrille. 

718 

Tin-I.ri  Maigngbi  liland  :  (omm. 

35  33  30 

174  5«    0 

719 

IUogi.totoI.lRod;  910  fMt 

35  4S30 

174  51     0 

71B 

AmHumI  Harbour;  IJepot  Point 

36  50     5 

174  W  30 

Stokw. 

14    0 

7    5 

7»13 

711 

TIDES,  HAONETIC  VARIATIONS,  Ac 


Lai. 

Xm*. 

Eaui. 

H.W. 



IU»r 

rx.. 

WnH.MId.iidi  N.E.  point   . 

M  46     b 

175  13  A 

D'Urtill*. 

714 

Wuh»,  or  Coraandel  Hirboar . 

36  45  40 

175  SB     0 

714 

C^X  Col.ille,  or  H«  Hm 

3e>8     0 

175  to     0 

D-Urrilto. 

Tf4 

OtH    or   Gnat  Buriar  IiUad  ; 

AigmUe,  PoiDt 

36     1  13 

175  t9  40 

ri5 

ftliouiourouorULBuner[.;iUDi. 

36  It  13 

175     4     0 

7f6 

Cnrinldud       .        .        .        . 

36  t6     0 

175  4t     0 

7fr 

Ueregrr  B>r,ar  Witi  Ad«I«1uu1 

36  36     0 

173  43     0 

Cook.' 

717 

36  W     0 

176     4     0 

717 

Tohou.  or  Iha  NUjor  lllud 

ST  17     0 

17«  19     0 

rn 

AMroltbeltur 

Sr  14     0 

176  17     0 

D'Urrillo. 

TfB 

TuiraDKB  UDrboar 

37  3T     0 

176  11     0 

C«>k. 

7U 

Bigh  UUnd           .... 

37  34     0 

176  16     0 

7t0 

Mount  EilBIHumtM 

177     S     0 

7« 

Hotou-Hon  Iilond       . 

37  51     0 

177     6     0 

7t» 

,Pab>>.i-  W  ikudi.W  bite,  orSDlpbnr 

Mud                       .        .        . 

37  33     0 

177  14     0 

rt9 

Cape  RanawiT.  orT*  Ktbn 

37  33    0 

178     8     0 

730 

Xut  Cspe,  or  W»  Apcm      . 
Jfoool  Ikan  a>r>g«i    . 

37  41     0 

178  39  <4 

D-UrtillB. 

790 

37  S5     0 

178  16     0 

rao 

Hnn.H«».wToUK>B>r  .       . 

ssn   0 

178  t6     0 

rso 

C>p>  G>bU          ...        . 

36  31    0 

178  16    0 

Cook. 

731 

T«oo«Ro».orPoTettjB»y}  Voong 

A'ick'sHeid      .         .         .         . 

38  4f    0 

178    1     0 

791 

TabhCiM 

39    7    0 

178    7    0 

D'Urrilla. 

791 

TMHonn.<irFoitIwdI«Uiu)     . 

39«3    0 

177  56    0 

791 

Point 

39  41    0 

177    9    0 

79B 

llMBOH>*.orBanIilM    . 

39  91    0 

177     3     0 

Cbartt. 

7Sf 

C.p.  Topolo-Polo,  or  Tunisia . 

40  3f    0 

176  43     0 

733 

CwtlePoiat         .        .        .        . 

40  57     0 

176  fO     0 

T99 

ftm.lT.hODk..Kor*.or  n«l  Poiot 

41    9    0 

176  11     0 

798 

C^*K.w..lvawa.orPi1liMr       . 

41  37     0 

175  fl     0 

799 

«rrowH«d     .          .         .          . 

41   17  If 

174  50  45 

Chibr*. 

738 

Cipe  T«n.wiii,  <n  Poli-wwo 

41   17  30 

174  40     0 

Cbaru. 

740 

JlBa.  or  T^ble  f.lud  ;  N.  point  . 

41     6     0 

174  49     0 

T40 

Porii»Hirbogri  »trui».          . 

41     »     0 

174  64  30 

741 

tC.piti.DrEntr.llliad;  8.W.  pt. 

40  51     0 

174  53     0 

741 

Wiiknnabe             .... 

40  48     0 

175     8     0 

74t 

40  18     0 

175     8  11 

Smith. 

6lo9 

743 

W>OBU>aiRiT.r;  numlh      .         . 

99  59  44 

173     5     0 

DieAnbub. 

744 

BfouBl   Egmont,    or  Pouka-e-iu. 

paps,  fl.B'jg  feel 

39  18     0 

174  10  SO 

StokM. 

745 

Cmpe  Egmom.or  Pifler  BotmI  C. 

39  to     0 

173  4il  30 

746 

Vtm  Pljmoulb^Sisstiffuluid.  pi. 

39     3  3.^ 

174     5  31 

930 

11 

747 

BnerMokw         .         .         .          . 

38  3>     0 

174  46     0 

Chan. 

T60 

AlbiETou  Point    .... 

38     4     0 

174  51     0 

Cook. 

750 

W«ng»ro«  Harbour;  Woody  or  8. 

Hod        ...'.. 

37  40     0 

174  58     0 

10    0 

10 

751 

WMj«wHwb«ir        ,        .        . 

37  »0     0 

174  47     0 

753 

Miimkaa  Huboar;  Nioo  Pin  Book 

37     t  S7 

174  19     4 

G.  0.  Ormtbr. 

13    0 

930 

7.15 

Kupira  H.rbour;  N.  Ilaad  . 

36  »     0 

174     8     0 

H'DoDDali. 

735 

Uoki*Dga,or8boiiki-ADgii3.E.p(. 

35  31     0 

173  19    0 

P.  P.  KiDg. 

It  30 

9  30 

10 

7sr 

W«.g.pe,orF.lwHoki.og>.        . 

35  14     0 

173  IS    0 

Cb.ru. 

739 

C»p«  Far«ir«ll       .... 

40  IB     0 

17f  48     0 

O-Urriil.. 

760 

Entry  Bank;  E.  eitmne      . 

40  37     0 

173  10     0 

760 

UuiBcre  Itaj    Sepumtion  Point 
Vieloria  Hn.en ;  Tata  I*lud         . 

40  4a  30 

173    6  30 

761 

40  46     0 

17i  59     0 

Cbart*. 

761 

Torrent  Bay  ;  Jetiy  Point     . 

40  56  50 

173     5  30 

D'Unille. 

14    0 

761 

Jidele  Island     Point  Jules  . 

40  59     0 

173     5  45 

76f 

AltrolBbe  ttoad  ;  ObMTT.     . 

40  58  tf 

173     5     0 

14    0 

8    0 

If 

76* 

Mellon  ;  magazine  on  boaldtr  bmk 

41    15  30 

173  16     5 

StokM,  1849. 

15    5 

850 

6-13 

763 

Fapinliland;  N.  point        . 

4(  9     30 

173  18     0 

D'UrrilU. 

764 

CroiiillM  Keiboufi  PL  L'Ardet  . 

41     4  40 

173  40     0 

764 

CnrMtBoriav  H<d«iiitb*Rk.Pt 

40  58     0 

173  50     0 

" 

1 
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.^. 

Lou. 

AoUiotitir. 

Tor. 

B.W. 

Rug.. 

r^ 

Pnu  dM  FnofiiMs    . 

4S^& 

ITS  51  45 

D'Urrill.. 

l°4     b 

B     6 

1! 

765 

Bugiloto  or  D'UrrillB  IiUnd  .  > 

40  44    0 

173  57     0 

Woore. 

14  30 

8    0 

It 

765 

StepbMU' Uliod  . 

40  40  30 

174    (  40 

Charu. 

768 

PonGora;  Hut  Point 

40  58  30 

174     1     0 

766 

4t     1  40 

174   e   0 

Wooni. 

766 

41    0    0 

175  15     0 

Cook. 

767 

„      Ship  Goto 

41    6    0 

174  18    0 

19     5 

9-10 

r  toe 

767 

PoiatJukHHi      .        .        .        . 

40  56  30 

174  13  30 

Cbarti. 

(1770) 

768 

Hotinn  bUnd  j  N.  point    .        . 

41     4     0 

174  H  30 

769 

41     S     0 

174  17     0 

770 

IbeBroUmbUndi;  N.iilM    . 

41     6     0 

174  31     0 

7T0 

Cook'iRoek;  awwh    . 

41    4  30 

174  3f     0 

770 

T«-a«a-ia 

41  13  40 

174  19     0 

770 

PortllDderwood:  N.E. pi. of BDtr. 

41  to  19 

174  10  15 

Batbane. 

16     0 

771 

Wunu  Rirei      .... 

41  zr    0 

174     4     0 

ChirlL 

(1837) 

77t 

Cips  Cunpbsll    .        .        .        . 

41  40     0 

174  It    4 

D-Urrill*. 

773 

K>ikon>  or  Lookpr'.-oo  B.y ;  wlr. 

ofmer    .        .        .        !        . 

4t  17    0 

173  47  54 

774 

Banki-i  PanioxiU ;  Port  CoopBr,> 

orVi=tori»;  LytllBlon;  bbH  J 
Port  LsTy  or  Albert ;  Tolon  Hpad 

43  3d  4t 

171  44  IB 

Slokaa,  1849. 

17     0 

3  50 

4to7 

775 

43  36  40 

17«  50  10 

776 

PiRson  B. ;  WnVarofi  orWalaro.  P. 

43  S->  39 

171  56  15 

777 

Buka-s  PeniDiciU,  B.E.  point       . 

43  51  15 

173     0     0 

777 

-Ai«o»H.rboiiri   Obi.        .        . 

43  61     9 

D'Urrilla. 

777 

WutUEiRiier   .          .          .         . 

44  56     0 

171     1     0 

Cbana. 

779 

WUltODliti 

45  39     0 

170  45     0 

Koiti;. 

779 

OtH«  Hub.  J  Turo.,  or  N.E.  hd. 

45  46  48 

170  43  IS 

779 

„        „        FiihBTV  Point 
M        „        Dan«din 

45  48  45 

170  49     4 

D'Urrilla. 

45  54     0 

170  35     0 

Charta. 

781 

45  53  45 

170  50  54 

D'Urtille. 

7et 

Coal  Point 

46  19     0 

170     3     0 

Cbarta. 

781 

Clulhi,MolYneui,oiHitoaRiTer 

46  t6  15 

169  5t  57 

D-Urrilla. 

7B« 

ThB  Nspgell,       .        .        .        . 

46  31     0 

168  60     0 

Cbmrtt. 

783 

-nntnkti 

46  41     0 

168  93    0 

783 

TWBlDff.oTBIoomfialdHar.i  raU 
Suibukild.    <RoebucI[1S.W.pt.) 

46  40     0 

168  91     0 

789 

4T  H  to 

166  33  14 

D'Urtilla. 

789 

Htw  River  1  eotrimee  about        . 

46  15     0 

168  to     0 

Cbartt. 

789 

-Apirimi  or  Jacob's  Riter     . 

46  »     0 

168  10     0 

8u«-ARTlsLAKD,OrN[wL»N>TER; 

Tha  Neck,  or  Psteruo'ii  River. 

46  58     0 

168  17     0 

789 

P<^«Qi.OT8.Port;  Cibtollld. 

47  ]«     0 

167  40     0 

783 

Sooth  Cope       .        .        .        . 

4»  f«     0 

167  31     9 

D'Urrill.. 

784 

Tha  Sasrea  ;  Loor  I*1*iid     . 

48     3     0 

167    9  «7 

784 

TLoTrnpa;  N.  laiol     , 

47  t7     0 

167  51    0 

VanoooTM. 

784 

ItMUhh'^dBoatiBaed  :~Cbalkr 

46    1    0 

166  36    0 

DoparrEj. 

78* 

Dnikj  Ba; }  FiT«  Yiagan  Point . 

43  43  90 

166  t7    0 

VincouTsr. 

785 

Wo.t  C«» 

45  56    0 

166    a    0 

785 

£reak  Set  Uliod 

45  35    0 

166  40    0 

787 

CapePoteraoD      .        .        .        . 

45  24    0 

166  30    0 

Cbam. 

Sonblful  Harbour:  Ft  Febrauj  . 

45  II    0 

167    0    0 

Baow. 

788 

Cm«>U  BtT        .        .        .        . 

44  56    0 

167  fO    0 

Cbam. 

788 

MiUbrdHaTon     .        .        .        . 

44  30    0 

168     5     0 

788 

Airarat  or  W  Jtitip  IUtm  j  mth. 

44  f  1     0 

168  t6    0 

788 

Ouo«d«  Point      .        .        .        . 

49  55    0 

168  90     0 

7B8 

TitibaUHoMl      .       .       .        . 

43  31    0 

169  55    0 

Branntr. 

7SB 

4>  50    0 

170  98    0 

7SS 

Anliara  or  Brunaer  EiTor    . 

4S  50    0 

171     6    0 

788 

Hirer  Gray,  or  M.^bera;  Hiu.  St, 

4S  31    0 

171  15    0 

7SS 

File  Fiaeen  Pe>k«      . 

4t     4     0 

171  *5    Q 

D'ufrilla. 

7B« 

CipoFouWod    .        .        .        . 

41  46    a 

171  t9    0 

788 

mTorBullw,orKt«tiri     .        . 

414S    0 

171  40     0 

BranMr. 

788 

BookjPoiDt        .        .        .        . 

40  54    0 

171  10    0 

D'Urrilla. 

789 

SoQib  W.i.K>'><uHHbo>ir;  Mtr. 

4094    0 

17137  SO 

7B» 

C^Fminll     .       .       .       . 

40  t8    0 

171  46    0 

" 
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XIII 


XXU.  — ISLANDS   BETWEEN 
LATITUDES  fO^&  40°  SOUTH. 

3mtm  Femtodci ;  Fort  Juu  Bratitca 
IfiMfueni;  tuaimic 
St.  AnlntMe  laland  :  tonBit 
St.  FaUx  I<L;  mb.  (V«r.  14*  1^  E.) 
ARMf(?)    .... 
ARMf(T)    .... 
Sda-T-GomeB  Iiltnd;  (Gwjn  Roek) 
8.£.«xtrMie     •        •        .        . 
T«pj,  Wftibo»  or  Etftor  Iiltnd  . ) 
FlHooM  Point;  Cook's  Boy       •> 
l>o«gli«rtir  Island 
Qpoffo  or  tUpa  lalaad    . 
Niolson  (Oabome,  Lanoaotor)  Roof 
BMilalaa 


TOVBOUAI  OR  AUSTKAI  ISLAVM. 

or  Varitao  Island 


ARsof 

Tsabowd  Island  :  N.  end 

OlMtaroab,  or  fuMuoutowiy 

fcst   .... 
Oroapof  labnda  . 
Biaitera  Island  >  SOOfoot 
Sands  islsnd 
UMd   .... 


1,500 


Code's  Islands. 

Migiii,  or  Mangos 
Rsiotonga ;  N.  snid 
Banitn  Uland 
Adsy  or  Watoso ;  centre 
Tilnrtss,  or  Wenooaette 
Mhioro;  centre 
Msnki,  or  Psrry's  Islsnd 
Hsrrsy  Islands 
Aitatske,  or  Wb  jtootsk^ 
Neir  Islsnd  . 
lilsnd   .... 
Bvveridge  Reef;  Lsgoon  Reef;  K 
George  Reef;  Middleton  Reef 

Tonga  oa  FaissnLT  Islands. 

PjlsUart  laland  (Sola  Island) 
Ono  lalands  .... 
Blawinoff  Islsnd  ... 
£ooe,orEoa,orMiddelbnrg;  N.W 


Cattowlslsnd 

Tonga-tsbn;  Psngbai-motii  Island 

Nordi  Star  Reef    • 
Nsamka  (Annamooka)  Islsnd 
CalebrasBank 
Ilapii  Islsnd :  Lefooka  • 
Totea  Islsnd,  2,800  feet 
Islsnd,  5/K)0  feet  . 
Sboal 
Sboal 

Vanraa  ;  Port  Refage ;  Neafb  Tillage 
Lstto  or  Lette  Islsnd,  1,600  feet 
Anurgnra,  or  FanooUeiy  or  Qard- 

ncA  Island 
Mum  IS  Reefs 
Fnvorita  Reef 


1565. 


Gomes,  1799. 

Roggewein,  1791. 

Dongberty,  1841. 
VaooooFer,  1791. 
Stotebborj,  1817. 


Bnmgbton,  1791. 

Cook,*  1777. 

„     1769. 

Henrj. 
Sends,  1845. 


Cool^  1777.     [1814. 
iss  Ssrii^iiiiysissi, 
....■« 
Cook, 1777. 

Dlbbs,  18f5. 

CookVl775. 
Bligl^  1798. 


Nicholson. 

Tasman,  1645. 
$» 

BeUingtbausen. 

Taaman,  1645. 

Sir  E.  Home,  1844. 
Maurelle,  1781. 

Disney,  1841. 


Manrelle,  1645. 
Nicbolsoo,  1818. 
Betbnoe,  184t. 


LsL 
Seuth. 


55  48  50 

56  18  56 
86  16  0 
26  to  0 
5t  0  0 

86  87  46 

87  8  46 

59  to  0 
87  57  40 
87  0  0 
5  0 


85  48  0 

84  45  0 

85  88  10 

88  89  0 

81  50  0 

88  40  0 

81  50  0 


81 
81 
80 
19 
19 
19 
80 
19 
18 
84 
88 


57  0 
J5  50 
80  0 

58  0 
51  0 
49  45 

7  0 


18 
58 
10 


0 
0 
0 


50  0 


80  8  0 


88  84  45 

80  59  0 

81  8  50 

81  80  50 
81  50  0 

81  8  19 


0 
0 
0 
18 
0 


19  80 
80  15 
80  88 

19  48 
19  45 
19  41  55 
19  15  0 
19  4  0 
18  58  80 
18  45  15 

18  8  0 
85  55  0 
85  55  0 


78  55  0 
80  51  10 

79  54  54 

80  6  56 

94  55  0 

95  15  0 

105  80  8 

109  84  56 

180  80  0 
144  15  0 

146  16  45 
148  45  0 


AttUiority. 


147  11 

148  80 

149  85 


0 

0 

57 


150  80  85 
150  0  0 
158  59  49 

154  0  0 

155  0  0 


158  7  0 

159  44  17 
0 
4 

85 
54 
11 


160 
158 
158 
157 
157 

158  54 

159  41 
159  80 
168  51 


0 
85 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


167  49  0 


176  4  0 
178  40  0 
178  46  80 


174  58 

175  1 


0 
0 


175  14  15 

175  45  0 

175  8  0 

175  5t  0 

174  80  0 

175  5  0 

174  59  50 

175  40  0 
174  59  0 
174  55  0 
174  88  0 

174  16  0 

178  O  0 

179  11  0 


King* 

D«  Petit  Tbeosia. 


Beecbe/. 


99 


Doa^ert/. 

BellingsMoi 

Stotobborj. 


Brongbtoo. 

Hsmond. 

Betbune. 

Tbompson,  R.N. 

Tbompson. 
Ssnds. 


Cook. 

Betbone. 

w 

Cook*! 
Betbune. 


Bligb' 

Dutaillis;  Hamond, 

Hamood. 

Sir  E.  Belcher. 


Frejcinet. 
Belliogsbausen. 
n 

Cbsrt. 

(  Cook;  D'Urrille; 

/  D'Entrecssteaux 
Home. 
Charts. 

Worth. 
D'UrviUe. 

Disnaj. 
Home. 

D'Ur'Tille. 

Worth. 

Nicholson. 

Betbune. 


791 
794 
795 
796 
796 
796 

796 

797 

79i 
798 
799 
799 


800 
800 

800 
800 
800 
800 
801 


801 


805 
805 
804 
804 
804 
804 
804 
805 
805 

805 


810 
8lt 
811 

811 
811 

818 

815 
816 
816 
817 
817 
817 
818 
818 
818 
880 

880 
880 

J 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Raaal  or  Sundiy  iBland 
Huciutey  IiUod,  750  fMt 
CurtiB  laliod 

( Drind'i  or  Freiiijb)Rk, 


Hi 


eHock 


Drj  Shoal      .... 
Mallhew  Iiland      . 
Hunter  U1>ad 

L>  BrllluDM  Shoil,  6|  feel     . 
Wtlpole  UUDd       . 
Dunnd's  Reef 

Cape  QuoeD  Cimrlode  . 
CBpePHnceorWilei  . 
BoliD7  Island 

WukuBmlieTd  Bay  ;  S.  exlr. 
!■)«  of  Pinei ;  Feik      . 
-   Port  St.  Vincent    . 
Poiot  GouUnin       . 
SindlsUnd    .... 
Jale  deg  CoDtmriel^ 
Cape  DeTerd 
Capa  ToDDerrs 

D'EntreouIeaux  or  Bond  Keef 
Uaon  Iilind 
BalHdeHiibour      . 
Cape  Colnelt 
Cape  CoroDiIion    . 

LOI*LT*  lllANOT, 

Burrow'!  UUnd    . 
Hiri  laUnd  ;  S.W.  end 
BTitinniB.  Uea,  or  Mingari  IiUnt 
Capo  Coiler       .        . 
„         Cape  RouiHD 
Boncber  Iile 
Chibrol,  Lifo,  or  WeUi  I. ;  C.  Pin 

H*lg«D,  Onea.or  Hive  1. ;  C.  Rouel 
BaHupre  ItUnds 
AatroUbo  Reef;  N.  point 
Simpion  Reef 
Pelrie  Reef  (Est*;  Reef) 
Vaiquez  Island 
RosareliB  Sboal      . 
JloasBank;  400  raltiomg 
Norfolk  UUod  ;  Mount  Pitt . 

„        „        Nepetn  Iiland 
Eliubeth  or  SeriDsipaUm  Reef 
Kill  Reef  (MJddleton  Reef] 
Uidd1«Ion  UUnd  . 
Hiddlfllon  Sboil    . 

laland 

Favorite  Shoal 

Rock 

Capet  Bank  .... 


WalU,  ITBB. 
D'Eatracaaleani 


Edwttdi,)T91. 


(9  It 

30  16 

30  36 

31  t?  3 
31   IS 


D'  Entreeaaleani. 


17*  10  33    ' 

169  as  3 


D'EnlrecBsteaui 

Dok;D'EntrBc 
)    Cook.  [lea 


167  10 
166  (6  14 
5  10  34 


I.SB  SO 
160  31 
I5S  bS 


.bi.rf.1.. 
'    FlLndBVa.' 


H.H.3.  llyacinlh. 


TIDES,  HAONEnC  VARIATIONS,  &c. 


DiKunnr 

LW. 

Souii. 

Lob. 

Autk«iir. 

r. 

Cineral,  17  GT, 

&    '8  3*7 

l30     8  13 

BMeb.7. 

846 

OBMlBUnd;    N.poinl  . 

14     I  to 

130  41     0 

B50 

CtM«Dl  Ulund,  or  T«i»»      . 

WiUoa,  ITW. 

t3  JO  19 

134  33    B 

850 

Gwbier  Iiluidi,  or  ^Unga  Ken; 

Uaant  Ouff,  l,I4B  r»t 

»3     7  58 

194  33  11 

850 

Lard  Kood't  Uluid.  or  Uiratci     . 

Edwiide,  179t. 

11  30  SO 

135  33  19 

85t 

IbrU  Id.  (Dani.  or  Wright'.  Id.) 

Ebrill,  lB3f. 

n   5   0 

136     0     0 

Ebrill. 

85< 

AnpbilriM  or  AcUeon  laluid      .  J 
Bedford  IiliDd     .{ 

„       1B33. 

11   tS  30 

1S6  38     0 

Blddl«C0Bib*,ia37. 

S5S 

Uinloliluid 

It  13     0 

136  31     0 

833 

Melbourne  Itimi  . 

91  IS  30 

136  IT     0 

853 

C*T7ifort  Iilond,  or  Turfeii. 

Edwirdi,  1791. 

10  44  33 

ISS  19  18 

B^b.T. 

au 

Coekbnm  Itland    .        .        .        . 

Ueechej,  13(6. 

ft  13     0 

138  40     0 

853 

0.«bu^h  l*l.od  (M.tild.  ReeO 

firlerel,  1767. 

11  30  31 

138  44  18 

854 

BUgb  I»Und,  or  llerehfrBlu. 

Bligh,  179K. 

11  17  41 

140  37  3a 

893 

Ohwocslar     or     Mirgirel    l»l>nd, 

JlrtoUpipi,  orNihirow 

Certwal.  1767. 

to  13     0 

143  37     0 

WilkM. 

859 

ConoMliw.iirFourCrainB.orTiki] 

Qoiroe,  1606. 

10  3a     0 

143  11     0 

ass 

a«iU>gDelArctiig«l,orUer«l»  . 

10  13     0 

143  47     a 

855 

«>>P.b)a 

19  3S     0 

143     0     0 

855 

kfWott) 

143  50     0 

856 

Britooun  ItUnd  (!) 

.     .     18US. 

19  M     0 

145  13     0 

856 

>WAl.l«rf 

«  10     0 

138  «     0 

836 

fc-rTowl.l«4.o.Trto          .        . 

BeichVj.'lBW 

to  43     7 

139    3    9 

Beiifciy.' 

856 

WelliB,  1767. 

19  17  40 

138  41  18 

856 

OKiDoni  Toonere  Jilind         .         . 

Uupafiev,  18«. 

18  33  41 

136  to     0 

Wilk'<^ 

856 

Bnla  Ultod,  at  Apuenm. 

Wilnoo,  1797, 

IB  It  39 

136  55    3 

BM.b.7. 

858 

W.lli..  1767. 

139  It     3 

858 

Tlw  Cocolien  hUnd    .        .        . 

KUuruc. 

19     B     0 

139  tl     0 

859 

Srun  MvtiD  ItUnd,  or  Ngmiaiti  . 

Bwicbey.  IBlO. 

19  40  tt 

13B  tt  te 

B59 

Wsllii,  1767. 

19  13    0 

141    11     0 

859 

Gloacealer    Iibad,    or    Hariri,    or 

•rmic.ioq^             .          .         .         . 

19    8    0 

140  37     0 

859 

lutieri  or'ilirDm  Cttp  IiUod,  or 

Pok.ro.     .          .          .         .         . 

Boupiin»illB.  17ii8. 

18  SO     B 

139     B     0 

859 

4m«d  Cfavtotte-i  Idl.,Dr  Aki-Aki 

Wallia,  1767. 

138  4t  tS 

B«V 

roiirFiw.tdin.or  L>p>OB  ].,orTan. 

DoogBin.iila,  17CB. 

IB  4t  *6 

138  43  11 

SOU 

ltDci»us  or  Clarke  Iilmnd,  or  Puk^ 

Poki,  or  Tnticolo 

Donoclieo,  1774. 

138  13    0 

B60 

17     0     0 

138  40    0 

Meuruc. 

8611 

Holler  Itlud,  or  AmlDU 

Beiliag9liiii.»a',iaiE9. 

17  43     0 

140  47     0 

860 

H>tpe     or    Bow     Idlaad,     HejoD, 

Oeheoti.  orEidoi  N.E.  tmlr.      . 

DougBinTlLla,  1768. 

18     6     0 

140  48     0 

B^cbey. 

B60 

fridce    Wiltijm    Henrj   Or   L'Ol- 

iBnes  Iilimd.Dr  fiagooego 
T»oGroup«,orMoroi;aoBnd  Bmou- 

Wallii,  176S. 

18  43     0 

141  39  3D 

Uuporr-j. 

861 

N..,wen>i<r       .         .          .         . 

Cook,  1773. 

18  tB   10 

141    6  4.'i 

BMcboy. 

B61 

Bof  er*!  Group,  or  Rf^Utilom 

Bufert,  iao.1. 

143  40     0 

S61 

Binlld.,  ReitouroLorHekueru    . 

Cook,  1769. 

17  48     0 

143     4  50 

BeiBbiy/ 

869 

lUlrili.   Iitud,   oi   Scooorou,  or 

TMakoli              .          .         .         . 

Beecfaej,  18116. 

17  35     0 

141  39  11 

363 

SL  Simon  or  RatolatioD  liliuid,  oi 

Tlirem 

I3oa«liiH..  17?i. 

17  11  10 

141  14     0 

863 

RanpbreT  UUnd  (1}      . 

IBS*. 

16  5t     0 

140  30     0 

863 

Merrill  UliDd  m  .        .        .        . 

Oleirill,  IB3». 

16  38     0 

141    0    0 

863 

iMprietie  Iilaod.  Keiagi,  or  Ak*. 

kuoe.  or  Prince  de  Jobrille      . 

Koliebue,  lfi34. 

13  38  18 

140  11  30 

KotHboe. 

363 

Hmiileii  or  Doc  ld..or  HenUHke     . 

LeMnire,  1616. 

14  S5  40 

138  47  36 

VVilke). 

864 

Byrou,  1766. 

14     9  3'} 

141  17  50 

864 

„              „                Oloboo 

141     S     0 

Wotib. 

863 

Anktcbeeff  Jd.,  or  AeoA,  NnnslaA 

Ab.ng.ton,  or  M.roupo      . 

15  51  SO 

140  50  SO 

KolKbua. 

B65 

T«»o»,'  .         .'       .         .    ' 

1.^3B     0 

lit     6     0 

BelliiigthuiWD. 

863 

B»cl>7  d.  IMj  lilind,  or  Roroi. 

" 

14t  SO     0 

" 

865 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Bel1iDg>buisan,1819. 

^. 

Lan. 

Airthorit, 

T^ 

Ninii  or  Nil>iru  Iduit 

Ilott  oi  Yermaloff  Uluid,  OtAeot, 

l'6&    'it 

l&4't    "O 

set 

or  Tienga 

Turubull,  laOS. 

16  90    0 

143    G    0 

S66 

FurqflBux  UIbdJ,  or  Moroteit 

Cook,  1773. 

17     3    0 

143    6    0 

KrweixtarD. 

866 

TchiichBgolT  IslsDd,  Tshuiei,  Tt- 

n<:->,  or  Fimiii     .         .         .         . 

16  45    0 

144  36    0 

WilkM. 

86* 

CfaunlBtind.or  Anu.  orAnbar    . 

Cook,  1769. 

17  13    0 

145  38    0 

866 

Doubtful  IsluDd  ;  T«cacoU    . 

„      )77S. 

17  10    0 

141  23    0 

BMohar. 

aer 

IS  43    0 

144  11    0 

867 

lx>uise  or  OGti  Isluid    . 

Haunie,  ISSl. 

16  49    0 

144  10    0 

WilkM. 

B«r 

S(.  QugatinorCrukgrUliiid,  Ml. 

17  16    0 

143  16    0 

BtMba;. 

B«r 

Cook,  1773. 

17    4    0 

144  14    0 

air 

rLilIpaUlaud,orMDk«nio     . 

n,  Mvgint,  iBOS. 

16  17    0 

144     1     0 

Sulien  IsUnd,  or  Kaliu   . 

16  IS    0 

144  30    0 

868 

Belli]igdiaiiMn,iai9. 

16  41    0 

145  19     0 

868 

16    4    0 

145  39     0 

86a 

Rarika  Island         .... 

Ir.l<^,l83l. 

16    6  » 

144  57  40 

WilkM. 

S6B 

Tairo,  or  Tai-i.n.Dr  Kiog'a  laUnd 

FiliRoy,  la^.i. 

13  41  IS 

144  36  45 

•69 

Cula-Hof  Id.,  Ocnteii,  or  Aralicn . 

RoggeweiQ,  17II. 

15  *6     0 

145  39  46 

870 

Clvibi,  Kurabfl,  or  VinciiaDes  Id. 

FiaRoj,  1B35. 

15  39  48 

145    9  30 

870 

Pslluer,  Solisdelyk,  or  Pernicious 

Idinds;  Tow.  or  EliMbatb  Id. . 

Rone<reiB,  17n. 

15  SB     0 

145  48    0 

fitiRoy. 

871 

Aur*  or  Kaukun  laluid      . 

15  43     0 

146  48    0 

KolMbue. 

871 

«.geroei.ler  or  Opstlkl  I.land    . 

Hagemeiater,  1830. 

13  IB     0 

146  11     0 

871 

HarickI«l.udorAn.(ua     .        . 

Kol«bae,lB15. 

15  10    0 

146  47     0 

Wilku. 

871 

RoDxirooa-  IiUod,  Tike,  or  M.uou 

14  57  to 

144  33     0 

KoUebue. 

871 

KiBgGeoreeld«.,Tiookea,  orTaroa 

L«  BJVir^  1616. 

14  31  11 

145     9  30 

WilkM. 

871 

Oun,  or  Tipuu,  or  Spitidoff 

11  44     0 
14  16  1« 

145  CO    0 

146  4  10 

Kotubue. 

WilkM. 

871 

WaUrl>DdtlBUnd,OfMuibii         . 

LoMidraiieifi'. 

871 

feaoock  iBlnnd,  or  Abii 

14  35    0 

146  17     0 

873 

Vliegeo  or  Priuceof  Waloi,  or  Deao 

lil.Qd.OTN»iriB;    VV.  paint 

15    5  15 

147  58  34 

B73 

CociUiaWd           .         .         .         . 

15  30    0 

148  to     0 

Vilkea. 

874 

Aurora  or  Metis  Iillnd 

15  45  39 

148  13  15 

874 

IS    0    0 

148  41     0 

Kotiebuo. 

875 

Luutiff  blmod,  Maliri.orMaloi- 

W.iW.BDd             .             .             .             . 

BelUDgihaawn,lUK. 

14  34    0 

148  44  30 

H.M.8.  T,ibM. 

876 

XXIV.-SOCIEjy  ISLANDS. 

Maitaa  or  Otnabnrgh  UUpd 

Willu,  1767. 

17  53    0 

148     9     0 

Cook. 

sat 

Tahiti  ;   Point  Vaniia    . 

QDiro.,1606. 

17  19  15 

149  M  45 
149  19    0 

BaMh«T. 
Rapor. 

883 

„        Pupiete  H*rb, ;  Moto  Id. 
N.W.  pi. ;  Molu  Ahouna 

17  31  35 

149  33  50 

Cook. 

886 

17  34    0 

149  37  SO 

887 

„         S.W.  point       . 

17  47     0 

149  33     0 

887 

„         Papua  ;  S.  point     . 
'    ,,        Tiamboo;  &.  point 

,,         N.e.  point     . 

17  48  40 

149  30    0 

887 

17  93    0 

149  13    0 

888 

17  44    0 

149  11    0 

B88 

„         Vain';  (lithmo.)     .         . 

17  44    0 

149  11    0 

TotuToa  Island       .        .        .        . 

17     1    0 

149  47    0 

890 

Eim*0  Id. ;  perfonlad  patk.  4,041  ft 

Willb,  1767. 

17  30    0 

149  47    0 

WUkM. 

890 

T>p»»«>oa,  Mauili,  or  Sit  CtarU. 

Uuindeni'a  lalapd  ;  paak     . 

17  19    0 

150  44    0 

891 

Cook,  1769. 

16  49     0 

151     7     0 

Cook. 

891 

Itaiatoa,  or  Uliot«,  Uturoa  tUrbr. 

Willis,  1767. 

16  50    0 

151  M    0 

Batbnne. 

S9S 

16  45  31 

151  36  H 

Cook. 

899 

Tahu,  oiOtaba     .        .        .        . 

Cook,176>. 

16  35    0 

151  33    0 

893 

liola.Bola,    or   Roni.Boni;     Otea- 

VkDUtt  Harbour 

16  31  3S 

151  46    0 

894 

Mmr«,,  Maopite,  or  Mnnile    . 

16  16    0 

151  11    0 

894 

Tubai,  or  Moiu-iii 

>• 

16  11    0 

151  48    0 

» 

B9S 



TABLE  OP  PMITIONS. 


XXV.  — ISLANDS    BimVEEJJ 

LATrrUDES  10°  &  «"  s. 
Aial'B  Ia1*ad 

WoMock  U.  {Anne  or  Suieri'  Id.) 
MoiHiIixirMopib&liluKt     . 
Alinenioa't  laluut 
BatliBgabaaMD  Iilaod    . 
ttiUj  tduida        .... 
•nod  Duke  Alexaodar,  Rairaoa'a  1. 
■«a>pbivy  lalaod 
hntorofflaluul    .        .        .        . 
fcata  Harmoaa  lahnda 


BiHOi  OB  NinaiToa'a  Iilabsi. 
»(iaaI.(KordiukofforWiddUtoi.I. 
Uanoa,  Otsanooaa  (orOpoun)  Id.) 

rilUge,  N.W.aide  . 
OroMD^ii,   or  Oriaegn  (or  I«oo<) 

Iilaod)  8.E.paiiil     . 
OCa(f>r  ftataai)  Id. ;  iaial  off  W.i 
Tat<iil*(oiM»iiDa)ld.;  Aaanla. 

Fagulua  B«y  ;  Tillage 

PifO-PiEoHarb.;  Ob.St-K.ude 

6ul  Rock  Point 

WcalCipa 

Alaau  Baj  i  Gnfboaul  Point 

Puagslar  Harbour;  ■nehaiw* 

Cock's  Comb  Point     . 

Oafann  Hirboar;  uDcbonga 

Aar  Harbour;  *Dchari$'a    . 

Upolu  Id. :  NuuIdi  UIm,  E.  pi 

Faiaaili  Harbour;  Coooa-ont  ll 

a«».pu  Harbour;  enlnnce 

HanoQoDi  Platte  lalind  ;  caotr 

ApiaHubour;  villige 

Saluifali  Harbour;  antrancc 

TilifB  Harbour;  Eenirg 

FaDj^loa  Bay 

ApolJUB  laland  . 

Savaii  (Oieewb;  or  Pola)  lataii 
S.E.  point 

faloale;  Ti1l>» 

8.W.  point 

felialupo;  W. point. 

UatutDB  ;  N.  point  . 
SaraRe  Idand,  or  Iniua 
CeraaaadVamdaralilBDda;  Niai 

tabu-labu  lalaod,  or  Boacawea 
Varradmor  Kcppellaliad   . 
tWae  laluda 
I»b»  Llaod ;  Anoofon 
Briouiade  laland  (probablr  aane^ 
l.'£aratit  Peida      . 
Bmm  Bank,  lS  htfaama 
tlw,  UToa,  or  Walli.  bland  ;  Allier 

Bay,  Fanaafn  laland  . 
HoTB    lalanda,    FonlODaa   la 

Movnl  Scboaten 

Alofa  laltnd  ;  Ml.  BoagainiriUc 


XXVI^FEEJEE  ISLANDS. 
VatM  or  Turtle  laltnd  . 
Ong'Uae  or  Ongea ;  centra    . 


n,ietO.  : 


ISOI. 

Belli  oealiao 
WaJlia,  ne 
Cook.  1773. 

Willi*,  if 6: 
Bel  liophagaen .  1 8iO. 
PatrinkaoB,  ISTt. 
Lanreff,  1814. 
Qniroe,  leOtf. 

.  s.  kz.  El.  taw. 


CMk,  177«. 
LeHaire,  16l(>. 

Edwardi,  1791. 
Wood.  1840. 
Boagainrille,  1T6B 
Hoaa,  1844. 

Wallia,  176T. 

L«  Maire.  Ifil't. 


163  10  0 

154  SO  D 

156  10  0 

161  9  0 

161  t  0 

163  90  0 

171  O  0 

ItiS  M  0 

170  M  t» 

'  166  46  0 

<  165  30  0 


>  tVllkea. 

>  fialliBObmiaii. 
-    llamond, 

(U  BtittfluU.) 


Bellinxahau) 
PatrJckaon. 
Laaareff. 

BeiliD^m 

Withe*. 

Worth. 


I   Bar  E.  Balobar. 

I    U.S.  El.  Ex.  1839.  • 


14  90  45    : 
14  IB 
14  IB 


13  48  m  : 

13  M  4.^  : 
13  M  3 

13  as  30  : 


I     Wood. 

>    Bounainri 
I    Sir  E.  Hon 


13  13  ; 

14  14  to 


176  «0  51     I 
178  It  36 


19  50    0    178  37    0    Worth  (Cook). 
19    4    O    17B  30  30    U.  8.  Ex.  El. 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 


»^™. 

Soi- 

Lou. 

AuUioritT. 

^. 

NBKuODjiMRnrieratre    .        . 

l's   ksi> 

ITB  S7  30 

Surrey  bj- the  U.S. 

917 

BoaliDfc-Ha,  FuIu>^(orLMnibi); 

Ei.  Ex. 

W.  bluff    .        .        .        .        . 

19     9     0 

1TB  44  SO 

917 

18  56  90 

178  61     0 

917 

Kunbin  (or  Appillo) ;  S.  point    . 

18  66  95 

I7B57  40 

917 

EoUbii.otKooc!^!,     <^eQtre 

18  W  SO 

1T8  55     0 

9l7 

18  4t  10 

1T9     5  15 

917 

Ang-H.«ll,<^:AngBBl^  or  Table    d. 

WiluKi. 

IB  55     0 

178  SS     0 

9ia 

NMuk>  (or  N«Bt'>  TiHiguit) ;  centr. 

IB  4«     0 

178  41     0 

918 

Knmo-LaTU  ;  oantra 

18  98     0 

170  40  30 

918 

»o1o-R<iiia,DrU]iTDii,0rOl»M  . 

in  S9  90 

178  46  30 

918 

lloii,  or  Mo<h«      .         .         .         . 

18  33  10 

178  94     0 

918 

Onrata;  ObaervaloTT  Itlnnd 

18  »  td 

178  91  45 

918 

EehonuorAiTuJaUDdB 

18  to     0 

178  45     0 

919 

La^Hnibx,  or  Lakenba;  RradiPk. 

IB  14  10 

178  49     0 

919 

ITB  M     0 

919 

«HDii,Dr  N«iu(orO«lJda);iUB. 

IT  59     0 

179     1     0 

919 

V»>,D»'Va.«  ;   „U.       .           .           . 

18  fse  30 

991 

Tsbmha;  N.W.peak     . 

17  37  30 

17B  99     0 

9«0 

ArolalMd             .        .        .        . 

17S  98  35 

9t0 

Gordon  Reef          .         .         .         . 

17  39  90 

1T8  99  10 

9» 

biiiU,  C  bicbU.  or  F»DriU  IlUnd; 

S.E.  point            .          .          .         . 

17  48     0 

179  16     0 

9» 

MaoR-Hct.  MaDEo,  01  Cox  lilind; 

8.E.  eod 

17  »9     0 

1T9     7     0 

9« 

VoliBiJ»l.nd            .         .         i         . 

IT  3«  to 

178  49     0 

9» 

17  30     0 

178  41     0 

Male.uvu  Rear    8.  «id         .         . 

17  tS     0 

lT8  41     0 

9S0 

MuniaorTladoH-al.landi   peak    . 
TiBumbii   or  VanShirndiDg'.  Id.  . 

WiUoB. 

17  tl   40 

1T8  6*  30 

17   16     0 

1T8  47     0 

9SI 

Sxni.or  D.Scol'ald.;  S.  point    . 

IT  11  t5 

17B  5T     0 

911 

MilUtI.l<1.Dd     «nlra             .         . 

17  SO  90 

ITB  59     0 

V«,t..-V.I.»n,«SirCh.rlMMid. 

dUlODlalKnd:    M.W.  paint 

Wilui. 

17  10     0 

1T9     t  SO 

»» 

Natn  lilioinbiii  Reef     E.  axlnim. 

17  SO     0 

1TB  37  30 

9X1 

Alitor  Curling'slalnnd;  esnlra    . 

WiUoD. 

IT  11     0 

178  54  10 

9«1 

Oiubu,  or  Tbree  Broibcra      . 

IT  19  4l> 

17B  50     0 

9tl 

K.»»a,  -orK-nalhU,  or  Sim*  U- 

■■Dd  i  a.  point    .         .         .         . 

Wil«,o. 

17   17  SO 

179     7     0 

9« 

FnMt'iHetf 

17  J9     0 

179  IS     0 

?«S 

Usiina,  orSc*r>ililtud 

Wilaon. 

IT     B     0 

179  10  13 

9«S 

Baloti-bamerVstu  ran  l>1»d 

IT  *9     0 

1T9  31     0 

9«C 

AuB,  or  Yibitu,  Himillon,  or  Cap 

laUnd     p<,Hk      .         .         .         . 

IT  IT     0 

179  SB  SO 

9«l 

NouEOU-ToulouIilandi  S.W.  on* 

17  IB  30 

179  93  10 

9» 

Naita-Ounba  or  Nnltamba,  or  Di- 

rection ULnd;  e«>(r«         . 

Wiluin. 

17     3     0 

179  14     0 

9St 

Okimbo   ilund       .          .          .         . 

17     S  40 

1T9     1     0 

9St 

Yalanealula  M  Lair  laUnd      . 

WilMD. 

16  49  30 

IT9     4  40 

9X3 

Look-out  RMf:  E.  eitfvna  . 

16  51     0 

1TB  4S     0 

9(3 

Valarara  I.laod      .          .         . 

16  61     0 

IT8  59     0 

9ia 

HanokoorWamarliUnd      . 

WiUon. 

16  31  90 

179  S5  40 

913 

Ntikn».nu  or  Sand/ Idaad    .         . 

16  19  lb 

1T9  14  «! 

9tS 

Nukumb>.a.4«iI.l>Dd    .         .         . 

16  18     0 

IT9  16  S5 

9S3 

Buff  Reef               .         .         .         . 

WiUon,  1737. 

16  «5     0 

1T9  »9     0 

9S3 

Clnalera,  or Janoudii  Id. ;  Budd  IJ 

16  t5  30 

1T9  SB  30 

9S9 

KorotunaUliind;  CbarTbdia  R«f 

16     S  SO 

179  S4     0 

9«3 

Nuku-UruRaaf;    E.  end      . 

16     7     0 

ITS  14  30 

9S3 

Iilaod;  N.  bummock 

Wilson. 

15  47  SO 

1T9  91     0 

9*4 

Tiba-oBoi  or  Viini  kl.od  j  H.  pt. 

16  40  fO 

179  50  35 

9S4 

16  46     0 

179  56     0 

9t4 

Vnn*,  or  B.  point  .          .         .         . 

17     1     0 

ISO     4     0 

9S4 

16  4«    0 

179  4t     0 

9S5 

E.  point     .        .        .        .        . 

16  46    0 

179  37  40 

" 

M5 

TilBLB  OF  POSITIONS. 


DtaMnm. 

^. 

Lid. 
Wot. 

Amt^rttT- 

»•• 

Taona-Lebon  or  Viiiiaft.UTn  laliod 

,     ,     „ 

.      ,      „ 

8«ir.a7b,th.U.8. 

9BS 

Uiidi,  or  N.e.  P[.(Edif>rd-*  Id.) 

Wilaoo. 

16     B     0 

179  33  50 

buEx. 

913 

lUmb«J.o(Gill«[-*l.iM.E.pt. 

» 

16  14     0 

179  33  40 

Lon.E>M. 

" 

915 

KfOT  T*ie'i  laUod ;  Port  Scbtt 

16  ST     0 

179  37     0 

9t3 

B«ao  Htrbour ;  eotnoec  . 

IS  4S  30 

179  50  30 

9B5 

Saru-SiTu  Bay;  E.  poinl  . 

16  «  «0 

179  16     0 

9t« 

W-icn..  Hot'SpriogV        .         . 

16  46     6 

179  to    0 

9t6 

16  M  U 

1T9     f     0 

M« 

17     6    0 

1T9    «  SO 

m 

SdB  Lib  Bmr       .         .         .         . 

ir    0    0 

1TB  48     0 

9» 

MbaaorSandiliraodBtr  .       } 
Dimbo-Dimbm  Point  .                J 

16  48  10 

178  «9  10 

„ 

Mr 

^«DdD>  la.  PorpoiM  Hr. ;  Obi. 

16  »     0 

178  14  41 

„  \n.rws. 

918 

AogBtigi  IsUndi  W.  paiat 

16  3S  40 

1T8  M  30 

MS 

NocBiDBrr;  Harboari  laluiil      . 

16  4t  40 

178  31     0 

Nilai  Bay  ;  Ta»a  IiUnd  . 

16  98  «0 

17B  43     0 

MB 

W.il»Bay;  LMDidulilaoiI    . 

16  38  f3 

1T8  36  30 

NDcombsii  Ulaad       . 

16  fB     0 

179    0  10 

918 

UmbiiUai  towD 

16  17  fO 

179    f  15 

9n 

Kie  laUod         .... 

16  14  11 

1T9    4  to 

MB 

Mail  IiUnd  ;  W.  point        . 

16  tl   to 

1T9  IT  30 

"n 

919 

Sao  Sta  Puuge 

16  to  30 

1T9  19    0 

919 

Ken,.  Goro,  ot  Uotoo  Id. ;  N.  pi. . 

17  13     0 

1T9  16    0 

„ 

M9 

Xnaiooo  flr  Hora»..tK«  R«t         . 

17  36  43 

1T9  19  SO 

«M 

ir»ir»i,  or  Nurai.orNirialiluid; 

N.E.  poin<         .        .        .        . 

IT  49  40 

179  30    0 

M9 

HothM,  or  Elia  Reef       .        . 

Tht  Eliu,  wr.  1809. 

IT  55     0 

1T9  30    0 

MO 

Cobo  Rook       .                  .        . 

IT  3t  33 

179  »  1ft 

990 

17  47     0 

179  16     0 

990 

T0.I0.       .        .        .        .        . 

17  45  30 

179  17     5 

999 

ShiodiAD^D  (N»o»Id.);  N.pt 

IT  96  10 

179  10  30 

930 

Lobo  Hill  i  S.E.  poiM        .        . 

IB    0  30 

1T9W    3 

990 

H»ibo)i(b«  «  MumbolitlM  RMf . 

D'Urrilla. 

la  IS  40 

179  19  30 

931 

Trtrti  or  Ambaiiki  Id.;  tammh    . 

17  46  40 

179  10  to 

', 

991 

Ueula  or  U<wla  (Mj'irooUal  or) 
M«I.EaToo)     .         .         .       i 

D''6riille.    '  *" 

179  53    0 

931 

TmaRMf,  ifBBl;  8.  point    . 

TMonaorToioi.  UlaJ;  8.E.  pu  . 

IB  41     0 

180  14    0 

931 

DTnille. 

le  57  S5 

931 

HbIou^d  or  Matnka  ;  S.  point      . 

19  13  30 

179  44    0 

991 

Cwr-a  Harbour  .        .        .        . 

19  11  to 

179  44    0 

931 

Hben^  laland,  Sawao  Harb. ;  enU. 

18  11     0 

178     9  10 

994 

Namaha  laliDd;  suramit 

IS  S3     0 

178  56  t3 

934 

yiti.L*ni  laUod,  Retra  Uarbonr  ; 

NuliDlao  laluid       .         .         . 

18  10  30 

17B  90  40 

93t 

Sara  Hwboar  ;  entrance    . 

IB     7     0 

178  *9    0 

93« 

Ndninga 

18     «     0 

177  tt     0 

", 

934 

KiTiila  Puiage  ;  Waldron  Id.  . 

J7  33  40 

17T     7     0 

995 

Waloio  laland  ;  N.  point    . 

lT4fi     0 

177     6  » 

995 

OiapUl  or  Hodaoo'a  1. ;  Carr  1. 

J7  37     0 

177     0     0 

935 

tlndenrood  Group  ;  Henry  Id.  , 

17  40  SO 

177  15  35 

995 

BaPaaaage          /      .         .         . 

177  15     0 

995 

Ba(to-Bot)      .         .         .         . 

17  tT     0 

177  37     0 

935 

DonVio-  .         .         .         .         . 

17  »1     0 

177  46  30 

935 

Ualaki  Jaluid;  N.  point     .         . 

17  16  30 

178     7  10 

936 

OralB  or  PiuuHge  laland    . 

IT  «     0 

178  47  50 

936 

17  »4  JO 

178  58  40 

936 

MotnnK»il»1-md;  E.  poiol 

IT  S6     0 

179    0    0 

990 

Wakai  laland ;  S.  point      .         . 

IT  88  45 

179    1  3S 

936 

OnalauorOrolau  laland;  Ln-uAa 

Horfcour  ;  OhmBtary  Pofel     . 

17  40  4T 

1TB  .tl  41 

„  Var.9=S0'E. 

937 

Matorikj  or  Motnnki  Id, ;  S.  pt. 

17  46     0 

17B  47  90 

998 

Laluna  laland   .        .        .        . 

17  47  SO 

178  45     0 

99B 

Aaban  or  Ban  laland         .        . 

17  37  30 

17B  98  15 

Me 

IT  39  30 

17B  43  90 

MS 

Vm-Lalalalawl,  H.  point  . 

IB  31     0 

177  33     0 

" 

9« 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 


DiHDnaw. 

Ul 

Lob. 
Eaal. 

AutbmilT- 

-.. 

ByinS  Fi.b  Sbo»l .        .        .        . 

1°8  35  3^ 

1T°7  46  30 

SarTeybythaUA 

939 

KindaboQ  or  KiDUra  )  petk 

19     1     0 

178  18     0 

Ex.'e.. 

939 

C.p6Bligl.        .         . 

19     0     0 

178  13  30 

939 

„            rabuca  Bit 

19     *     0 

178     5     0 

940 

.     „         s.w.poiQi      .      . 

19  17  iO 

177  57  45 

940 

AttioUhe  Reef;  N.^oint       .         . 

IS  4t     0 

178  18     0 

940 

-4mub  Group;  Vomo  laUnd - 

17  «9    0 

177  13     0 

940 

17  87  SO 

177     0     0 

941 

WsiB  laUnd  ;  pmV     . 

17  17  to 

177     4  35 

941 

WniilailBiihakB;  ObservMoryPk. 

17  Jt     0 

177     5     0 

941 

Aj.lel.Uiid      .        .        .        . 

17  13     0 

177  It     0 

941 

N«»iti  UUnd;  N.E.  point 

17     t  30 

177  15     0 

941 

Hautboni  Len.  Iiliuid 

16  ST     0 

177  IB     0 

941 

Yft-Auu*ld.;  T>uiha>k«  Peiik 

ie  50  15 

177  13  30 

941 

AtauBldiiid      .        .        .        . 

16  44    0 

177  ta    0 

941 

Timboor  I.l.nd           .        .        . 

16  4»  30 

177  18  10 

941 

AwBkilo  or  Round  Inland  . 

16  40  30 

177  43     0 

941 

BiTout  or  BiT» Island;  W.  point 

17     9     0 

176  64    0 

941 

PorpoU.  Bbool  .        . 

17     1     0 

176  69     0 

941 

XXVII.-NEW  HEBBIDE9,ic 

Anomlom  ;  S.W.  point  . 

SO  11  <S 

169  35  44 

D-UrrilU. 

Ml 

ErroDsn  (or  Footoone);  lummit     . 

19  31  10 

170    6  10 

94S 

Irritoo  Island  (1)    . 

19  54    0 

170  10    0 

943 

Cook'.  Pjranud 

Cook,  1774. 

19  31   17 

169  19    0 

Sir  Ed<r.  Balvbn. 

944 

Immerhland          .         .         .         . 

19  SI     0 

169  31    0 

Chirta. 

945 

IB  46    0 

169  15    0 

946 

Suidiricb  IsUnd ;  S.E.  point 

Cook,  1774. 

17  St    0 

16S  35    0 

947 

Montagu  I.l.nd      .         .         .         . 

17  fS    0 

16B  17    0 

947 

Tbre.  Mill.  Island         .        .        . 

17    4    0 

168  19    0 

947 

Two  Mills  I.lind;  Monument  RMk 

17     0     0 

168  35    0 

947 

Apcsl.lund;  N. paint . 

16  36     0 

168  10    0 

947 

PaoomlaJsnd;  £.  i.lel . 

16  f6     0 

168  la    0 

947 

ArDbrim  I.Und  ;  S-  point       . 

16  14     0 

168  19    0 

947 

16  15     0 

167  46     0 

Cook.' 

948 

Maskeljnelalinds 

Cook. 

16  3!t     0 

16S  19     0 

949 

'WbiUun  or  Pentecftlo  Iidand 

BoasainiiUe. 

15  39     0 

168  19     0 

949 

Aurora  Island;  N.  point 

14  56     0 

I6B     5  14 

D'Umlla. 

949 

Lepira-l.Und;  cenlre . 

15  11     0 

167  54     0 

Cook. 

949 

Pigdel'EioilSi  aummit 

14  19  40 

IfiB     4  55 

U'UrTille. 

949 

QnirM,  1606. 

14  43     0 

166  40     0 

Cook. 

951 

„       „    Ctipe  Lisburne    . 

IS  40     0 

166  44     0 

931 

„        „    at.  Pb>l>paDdSt.Jaeo 

B»y  ;   CopeQuiros 

14  55     0 

167     S     0 

959 

Bulks  Id. ;  Grcal  IJ.,  N.  summit 

Bligb,  1789. 

13  47  10 

166  SS  14 

D'uJrilU. 

954 

„           N.  Island  1  summit 

13  S6     0 

167  n    0 

954 

„           N.E.  Island;  .»mmil . 

13  43     0 

167  43  54 

954 

D-Urrilla,  1838. 

14  JO  45 

16T  47  14 

954 

Bafv  Loaf  Island  ;'  summit   '. 

14  51  45 

167  45  14 

," 

964 

8*HTA  CkVI    lat-lND). 

V«nikoro  Island  ;  Mount  Kapon  . 

Ed-srdi,  1T91. 

11  96  30 

136  53  14 

957 

„          „          Ocili  Harbour  . 

11  40  14 

166  5t    0 

956 

Nitondi,  or  Sm.  Crui  Id. ;  C.  BTron 

Mendans. 

10  41  10 

166  10    9 

959 

10  51  15 

165  38  54 

949 

„    Ciuarta  or  Treranioa  Island. 

10  40     0 

165  45  30 

CartcrM. 

969 

Tinakoro  or  Volcano  Island    . 

M«nd.iia. 

10  13  10 

165  49  34 

D'UrTill*. 

969 

9  57     0 

167    0    0 

WiUw. 

960 

Troni.lin.  I8f8. 

11    8  30 

ISO  16  30 

•61 

UMk  Shoal 

M«k,  IBS*. 

10  40    0 

179     B     0 

Maek. 

961 

BMrnab,  Roluam  orGranrill.1.- 

lud;  Ataneouliland 

Cdwarda,  1791. 

11  St    0 

177  13     0 

Daponj. 

961 

litlaaton  Reaf      .        .        .        . 

Esglastoa. 

11  30     0 

178    0     0 

'*-• 

9a 

TABLE  OF  POSmOMS. 


»„. 

£iL 

Wat. 

A-M>r. 

F«^ 

iMMlBSheil      .       .        . 

Paana>,183t. 

li  IS  "o 

I?7  l'3     0 

Paanaa. 

9M 

AKml 

■3  M    0 

Ltti-KiM. 
175  SO     0 

HtMad. 

«n 

OMiMM,orHaDUrU>id.        . 

Hnatar.iBW. 

13  91    0 

176  11     0 

961 

OMw'iBMr       .        .        .        . 

19  «1    0 

176  ta    0 

96t 

Ait«r 

18  10     0 

175  10     0 

9M 

OulolteBuk    .        .        .        . 

1T8B.   ' 

11  M    0 

179  It    0 

9M 

I>a>Hlon  RMf      .... 

Mw.r4..1fM. 

i«  11   a 

17t     7     0 

uit»^ 

9m 

Htm  lilind,  or  fitakm 

11  36    0 

■TO  40    0 

tea 

AmdU  nr  Cbenr  Itland      . 

11  99    0 

170     0     0 

»6» 

«HopU,  or  Bvita  liind  .        . 

Q>ir^t60«. 

11  SI  10 

168  49  90 

TraaflliB. 

M9 

XXVI1I.-«ALAPAG08 

ISLANDS. 

I<n.WM. 

„     Port  Cbri«ioph«r 

0  13  95 

91  S6  45 

^'n^ 

968 

0  34    0 

91  S3     0 

06a 

..     Ip>M>.  Cot.       . 

0  39    0 

91  SS  13 

Ror,  ia   BMA 

968 

„     Cp.  WoMlf.,ril . 

0  40    0 

90  3S     0 

B^ 

909 

^     C*i<«  U>r>b>]l     . 

0    3    0 

91  17     0 

96f 

„     Point  A1b«<Dwl« 

010    ON 

91  t7     0 

970 

XUdondo  Roek,  85  feet 

0  19  90 

91  40     0 

" 

970 

■    K.W.«t™mi.7        .        .        . 

0  to    08 

91  44  45 

96« 

0  31     0 

91  40     0 

969 

Vramim  Iilind  '  H.W.  nank  . 

1  ft  UN 

91  59  90 

970 

1  wso 

9S     4  90 

970 

094  t3 
0  16  SO 

90  44  10 
90  39  55 

I 

970 
971 

IWm^i  Tilind  1    W.  cliff     . 

0  to    0 

90     S30 

971 

jM«U>i>d;Si>g»-l»Br.l,C«ft. 

0  15  fOS 

90  3C40 

•71 

„         „         JwMB>r      .         . 

0  IS    3 

90  59  93 

•ri 

„        „        AdnCor*    .        . 

0  10    0 

90  50     0 

971 

„        „        SdinnBar  .        . 

0  17     5 

90  39    6 

971 

hi*{*I«l>i]d;.>»>>it         .        . 

0  SA    0 

90  47  30 

971 

SniiouliilBiiil;  CMtnUll. 

096  30 

90  43    0 

971 

ladshtiEmbla  lilud  1  N.W.  Bn, 

Ed*D  Ulitt 

0  93  t5 

90  37  45 

971 

SmineioD  liland  ;  W.  (OBBit     , 

0  SO  90 

90  10     0 

9T9 

CtelM  UIumI  ;  Poit  Offic«  Bit  . 

1  15  S5 

90  91  90 

979 

„        „        8a>>Bi(      .        . 

1  19     0 

90  3S     0 

9r3 

Baei't  laUad ;  E,  •oamU  . 

1  S3     0 

89  43  55 

974 

.,        GanlMTBqr 

1  tt  10 

89  44     0 

974 

■m  Gown  Sbod :  oMUn  .        . 

1     8  90 

89  39  90 

974 

CtabMiIdiiid,  UontFitt 

0  45  15 

89  90  45 

974 

„        T«mpim  R(Md  . 

049  30 

89»7    0 

974 

Bt.pb.B'.B». 

030     0 

89  95  43 

975 

0  5«  IS 

S9  39  15 

•' 

975 

.  XXIX.  — MARQUESAS 

ISLANDS,  &0. 

rata-Hira  or  Madalmu;   Vmu 

I^tim,  SfiTO  fMt      .        .        . 

10  30  40 

138  49  15 

daT...^,a»]ar 
CapL   Uq   Patii 

981 

■otna,  Hobotoi,  or  8u  Padro ; 

8.S.&  Pdim    .... 

10     0  40 

138  49  90 

9« 

1a  Solide  BBDk,  10  rni>.  1  S.  eitr. 

to  13    0 

198  49    0 

TboD*r«,  1838. 

9Bt 

TtbDtIa  Or  SinU  Chridina  ;   Port 

Midre  de  UiM,  wtteriag  plucfl 

9  S«    0 

139    9    0 

get 

0>Hiii.<n,or  La  Uominia  ;  CaM 

IWgU«iB               .             .             .        " 

943  90 

138  50    0 

984 

rMogaorHood-d.:  LlSOfLaan. 

9  S3    0 

138  57  45 

984 

911    0 
919  SO 

140    5    0 
140    4  45 

;; 

985 
985 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 


llibofs,  Wi*biigtoii,  or  Bion' 

lalud;  Danger  Point       . 

„     CorapirollerB-i  Pi.  Hiki 


Wesipoim 


IT  Point 


„       jumioii,  3,840  f«et  . 
Molu-ili^rHergMtUlvt;  130  ft. 
Clark'ifU«f(T) 

Low  lalind  ..... 
)rlmM»Id,,I.000ft,;8.pt. 


luuhu. 


u-Houb 


Cliand  Uland  i  N.Cpoi 

DlTlCHED  IsE^Nna  DEIWEI 


Uildan  hland  .  .  .  . 
Slu-buck  Iiland  (VoloBUar  Id.)  . 
Penrb^n  laland    .         .         .         . 

Bsirdilch  liland,  or  Fikwtb 

D.  of  Clarence  Id.,  or  VakunOTM. 

Doka  of  York  Iiltod,  or  Ottofn  . 


Enderbury'a  laland 
Birnev'a  laland 
Artburlalind(l) 


l.N.W.  point 


Gardne 


Hull'a 
Svdnef  Ulan 

Eluce'sGroop:— 
ludspendeDca  Islind        .        > 
Sopbia  liUod  .        .        .        • 
Eliica'iGroapi  FinafoM 
Pnater'i   Group,    NokaMaa ; 
ii.  aitrsmily  .         . 

Tracj'a  Island,  or  Outopa ;  8, 

pt 

LjDT  or  Speidea  lalaod    . 
NeLherlanda  or  Eeg  laliod 
Gran  Cocal  laland     . 
SherBon'i  or  Hudian  laland 
St.  Auguaiioe  or  TatTroll't  Id. . 

Jeaus  Itluiid  (7)   .       ■ 

NBine1»al>luiid(T}       . 

PainopaorOcean  1iI.Vbt.1I°>3'E. 

UottcieieeoTXenDedj'E  Mand     . 

Plaaaml  or  Sbank'g  liland   , 


BroughloD,  IT  95. 
TbomtoQ. 
Bfron,  I8SS. 


U.9.  Ex.  Ex.  1840. 
Edwarda,  179t. 
BjroD,  1T6S. 


U.S.  Ei.  El.  1840. 


AmM.  dia. 
PeyaUr,  1S19. 


10  41 
to  45 
8  30  ' 


7^  Eli:abelh,  1809. 
Hanrella,  1781. 
Mandana,  1567. 

Tht  OcMM,  1804. 
TU  Nmhtiu,  laoi. 
Faara,  17Sji. 


Surra;  by  M.  dr 
I    Tauan.underCapl. 
■■     ?Btit  Tbouan. 


I  176     0    0 

:  174  40  18 

>  174  17  t6 

I  17t  to  5« 

I  171   fO    0 

<  179  15    0 

<  179  >0     0 
■  179  13  90 

178  37  3t 


10  53 

10  49 
0  50  40 
0  13     0 
0    3  40 

10  18 
9  51 


Bennett. 
WiikeV  ' 


I    Cbrantaehenko. 


16t  30 
16*  31 
I6t  t5  1 
161  45  40 
161  31 
161  15     < 
16t    0     < 


TtBUi  OF  POSITIONS. 


DiimTim. 

■.at. 

loo. 

Par.- 

Uilrru  Iilind  ;  C*|»  Zclea 

9  45     0 

16°l  ^  14 

O-UrriUa. 

1008 

„            ,,        Mounl  Kolownl 

9     6  30 

1006 

„        C»pB  Riltor* 

B  41     0 

160  40     0 

1006 

Culent  Iiland  ;  Cip>  AitroUb* 

8  tl  30 

160  37  14 

■006 

9  49  13 

160  53  34 

lOOT' 

„         „     Cape  Hnllo- 

9  39     0 

160  39     0 

„         „     Cap*  HuDler     . 

9  49  30 

139  37     0 

..             ,.       I.I.DdoffN.W..id. 

9  31  sa 

159  41  39 

loor 

„        „    Cipo  I'Eapenmca 

9  16  30 

161  46    e 

loor 

Boeo.  Viil.  l.l.»d      .        .        . 

B  35  30 

160     3  t4 

D't;r»illB. 

too« 

Vnbal  Iiluil  ;  C*p«  Prieio 

8  34     0 

139  33  34 

loiia 

„         „         AitroUlM  Hubmr 

B  31     0 

159  41     0 

1000 

.,        NuraLUDd 

T  40     0 

158  13     0 

lUO* 

CaptCwLtan 

7  «  40 

l98  11  14 

1009 

PortPnalin 

7  fi     0 

138  (0     0 

Snrtille. 

1009 

Gaorfis  lalukd;  Op*  Pill  . 

8  33     0 

138  14  30 

1011 

„        .,        C.p.N*p«ii      . 

B  31  SO 

137  4S  43 

1011 

CapaDecaplion. 

B  4f     D 

137  30     0 

ShorliaDd, 

UdvitoD.  Reek .        .        .        . 
CbobMl  I>ltDd;  Cap.  Ub£ 

B  IB     0 

156  30  40 

7  19     3 

137  34  10 

D'UrTille. 

„        C>p<  Al...i.(l« 

S4t  to 

136  3t  34 

1011 

„          „        Choi.BulB.j    , 

7     0     0 

136  31     II 

Boogniotille. 

lOlt 

TiMnrj  I.l«>d>:  S.poiDt  .        . 

T  ta    0 

135  19     0 

dborllaad. 

101 1 

SbonUnd  l>t>iid;  C«»S«pb*iw 

7  ID     D 

Utnigainrilte. 

1011 

644     0 

133  40     0 

toil 

„    CtpeCntC)    . 

6     0     0 

133  16     0 

SbonUod'. 

1013 

„          „    C»pe  rArardi 

5  30     0 

133     r   14 

D-Ur»ill.. 

WIS 

Bonk.  UI<Dd ;  nmmtl         .        . 

a  16     0 

1.34  39     0 

1013 

„      Cipe  North 

3     030 

154  40  10 

1013 

Btnrvt  Illuid  i  Hogui-I  Ulimd  . 

163     t     l> 

.     .     1847, 

1014 

Sur»ille,  1767. 

7  36     0 

HogHO. 

1014 

BoBodoT    RMf*:     C*ndetiri>; 
B<nl>i(T|.         .         .         .       S 

MandoSa,  1567.      ? 
Miurelle.  1781.        { 

6  17     0 

159  14     0 

1014 

Bndler  Reefs      .         .         .         . 

Hnmar,  1791. 

6  St     0 

161      6     0 

Hunler. 

1014 

Oaioos  J-ta  Idud,  or  Howa'l> 
Groiip(?)         ...      J 

Le  Mar™.  1616.      ) 
Huoler,  1791.          J 

530     0 

139  30     0 

(Kmaanalam.) 

1013 

Morilock  or  Mauaerfi  Iil». 

Monlotk,  1795. 

4  45     0 

Mortlotk. 

1013 

1>  Hur*  .Dd  Tumu'a  Ule* 

Taainnn.  1643. 

4  K9     0 

159  IB     0 

W.llirRt 

1015 

1B3I. 

159  19     0 

(lloraburgb.) 

1015 

■impuD-a  IiLnda 

Simpaoa. 

4  3i     0 

160  11     0 

Simpwn. 

1015 

SliroHfaD  UUod 

Cocom  liUndi       .         .         .         . 

LeMaire.  1616.       ? 
Wniiio«)n.  1790.     J 

4  36    0 

136  30     0 

WilkiasoD. 

1013 

Nina  Ulimda         .          .         .         . 

Carlaret.  1767. 

4  33     0 

153  10     0 

Hunter. 

1016 

SirCharlfaHard/Ialud      . 

L.M-.ifa,  1616.       I 
Cufftl,  176T.         J 

4  30     0 

134  11     0 

Carleret. 

1016 

Snaall-a  Liland  ;  S.E.  aitramilj 

Wilkinaoa,  17!». 

U  38     0    160  41     0 

WilkinaOD. 

lOlT 

11  44     0 

139  38     0 

WafU  Keefi  E.  end      . 

Kdwi'rda,  1791. 

It  to    0 

157  M     0 

Edwirda. 

PotWinitoo.  1825. 

10  .VI     0 

135  30     0 

PocklinRton. 

1017 

Xaugblan  lilaodi ;  E.  point 

9  19     3 

133  46  30 

D'Lrrille. 

1017 

CuDKi.UDd        .           .           .           . 

D'Ur.ilU,  1BJ7. 

9  19     0 

133  30     0 

Woodlukltlandi   K.  and     . 

Qrimei,  1836. 

9     9     0 

133     3     0 

Hunier. 

„              „         W.  end   . 

Haraholl  BaoD.lt  I  aland  a  ;  E.  ooa 

Hunter,  1836. 

lOlB 

Erana  Ulmud         .... 

„         1841. 

9  10     0 

131  35     0 

Dutii'llia. 

Louiiuot  ADc>riPKi.*oo. 

Adite  laUnd        .        .        .        . 

Cootanee. 

tl  15     0 

134  34     0 

D'UrTille, 

1019 

Bonel  Iiland  ;  Cape  DaUiariDce 

11  23  t3 

1019 

Baetrd  «  Voi  Iilaod*  ;  W.poml 

10  5t  40 

15t  47  1* 

m.  Acout  Itlaad  ;  Cape  Henri  . 

10  41  13 

151  45  34 

10*0 

Pm  Bojat  Itlaod ;  S,  point 

10  39     3 

151  tt  to 

lOtO 

la  Seini*  liUada  ;  E.  ooe    . 

10  t7  30 

151  to  14 

1010 

Iffinlracoaieioi  Ida.;  C.  Pisraon 

9  57  40 

151    13  1.5 

1010 

Wril  laland  ;  E.  point 

9  41     0 

1,W  38     0 

1011 

Cap*  Labillardiero 

9  !6     0 

130  43     0 

'■ 

1011 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 


I,,.™        . 

^ 

^ 

Aotboritr. 

P.... 

Trobriind  IiIwkU.  ;    LuTudiin 

.     ..     . 

-    ,    « 

Itliod      .         ...        . 

8  .'S*  90 

151     9  44 

D'Umllo. 

1011 

CaptUenii          .        .        .        . 

8  24     1) 

151     1  S4 

1011 

Rich*  hliod;  N.  point       .        . 

8*0 

147  57  40 

ion 

C.^Cr.t1«         .        .        .        . 

7  J«     0 

147  13  45 

D'llr«lle. 

ion 

e  47  «6 

147  54     0 

ion 

Niir  Isilihd:— CajMSE.GMrge 

4  91     0 

ISl  48  14 

Duperrey. 

ion 

Cape  -SinU  Muim      . 

4  15     0 

153     7  3D 

BongainTille. 

ion 

Slingw-i  Bi7    . 

3  1*     0 

ISl     0     0 

Dampier. 

1014 

Cpe  a,,ou       .         .         .         . 

)  46     0 

150  S3     0 

Cartaret. 

1014 

8iiiicl*ic1>  lalnod  ;  Mik     . 

t  5S     0 

150  44     0 

U'Entreoiataiui. 

DukuDfYorkld.;  Ft.  Munlar 

4     7  30 

151  14     0 

D^uTIiK; 

1015 

Cinerel'B  JUrbour  . 

4  4t     0 

151  44  30 

1013 

Go-ars  Hatb., or  Port Pnalia 

4  49  45 

151  54  40 

Duperrej. 

lOM 

Si.  ioba-i  UliDd 

Taiaui. 

4     0     0 

153  47     0 

BougainTilU. 

1013 

ADthany  KHri(DrOr<iiM>Dt}ld.  . 

3  30    0 

153  30     0 

1013 

FndorAhKi.rri.l,lmid;N.poii>( 

Renneck,  1BS6. 

3    9    0 

154  If     0 

Renneck. 

1013 

0*rnt  Ucnji  ialukd    . 

Tasman. 

3    4    0 

151  34     0 

1013 

LrrmSiiod 

Withtrt  or  Fitbat*.  lalud  ;  N.  (ri. 

Ranoeck,  18». 

i  53     0 

153  18    0 

Renneck. 

10«3 

Le  Main,  I6I6. 

«  34     0 

151  54    0 

lOM 

N.  H>aoT.r;    Qumd   Cb«r1otu>-> 

For.l«iid 

t  SS     0 

149  50    0 

Carteret. 

10*4 

PortUnd  llUndl     W  poiot. 

t  38     0 

149  t»    0 

10t« 

Miw  BmtA  «;— C8pe8t.phBM  . 

4     4     0 

151  3t    0 

lOlT 

C.pePalli«r             .          .         . 

4  19     0 

151    9    0 

Carteret. 

1017 

Enirtince  Polnl 

4  5)     0 

161  15    0 

D'Urrille. 

10*7 

CipeOrfard    .        .        .        . 

5  t4     0 

151    4    0 

1018 

Qii.7PMfc       .        .        .        . 

5  37     0 

151  47    0 

ion 

Fort  UoDlaga  .        .        .        . 

150  M    0 

101B 

CapaSoutb      .        .        .        . 

6  30     0 

149  48     0 

10» 

C.^A»»       .        .        .        . 

5  40    0 

148  17     « 

1030 

Capo  Ci1oc«it.r         .        .        . 

5  f8    0 

148  13     0 

1030 

CpoLambort.        .         .        . 

4  H    0 

151  41     0 

1031 

Alarite  Ul.od 

454     0 

149     5     0 

103< 

WfllmimBzlsloDdi  S,  point 

a  Id    3 

149  as  10 

1031 

AdmirBlly  UUnds  ^  U  Vudola  . 

i  14    0 

148  10  16 

1033 

Los  Reyes  IslsDd      . 

1  99    0 

148     1     0 

loss 

Jbids  Msrin  Island  i  S.E.  point 

1  tf     0 

147  48     0 

1099 

Admirsliy  Islsnd;   Loa  NagtM 

i  58  50 

147  16  50 

1093 

£liisbeih  Islsnd       . 

1  55     0 

146  49    0 

Bristew. 

1094 

Purdj  UUa  ;   Mole  Iilud    . 

Briatow,  1817. 

fl  51     0 

146  15    0 

1034 

Sbgrburne  SLoa! ;  8.£.  point 

White,  iat4. 

3  15     0 

148  I«    0 

Wbiw. 

1034 

CinuUrlUof      .        .        .        . 

Renoeek,  1BI5. 

3  IB     0 

147  40     0 

Renneck. 

t094 

JCS-r-  :    :    :    : 

Forreat,  1806. 

3  «0     0 

146  50     0 

Forreat. 

1033 

.    .    1841. 

3  57     0 

148  10    0 

Cbarta. 

loss 

VialoriaRMir      .        .        .        . 

.    .     I8«. 

4  16     0 

147  57    0 

1035 

GlppiUlsDd           .           .           .           . 

4  16     0 

149     4     0 

1035 

Squslly.  Kflru«,orTeoebIalaDd(?) 

1  39     0 

150  30     0 

Ball." 

J031 

Sl.MsHbissorPr.Wni.Honi7L 

1  3t     0 

149  30     0 

1091 

ABlcfaorelesJslBiid       . 

Boggainrillo,  1768. 

0  54    0 

145  30     0 

1099 

CosnenoQ  iBliud 

045    0 

145  17     0 

1035 

Loa  Uonio*  Isluid       .        .        . 

Haanlle,  1781. 

0  5T    0 

Haunlle. 

1035 

Boad.USS  ISlBQd                .            .             . 

1  f 6    0 

144  34     0 

1035 

L'Ecbiquierlsluid;  S.  point        . 

1  40  30 

1035 

Loa  treniilsnoB    .          .         .         . 

MauKlle,17BI. 

1  «130 

145     7  45 

1035 

Mstlylsl.od         .          .         .         . 

Carteret,  1T67. 

1  33  40 

143  11  30 

1033 

DiirourlslBnd      .         .         .          , 

1  46    0 

141  56    0 

10S5 

TifK'    lillDd             .             .             .             . 

Briatow,  1817. 

1  45    0 

141  30    0 

Briatow. 

1035 

Nnr  Gdihia,  North  Co«t. 

Dwplar  Strait;  Voloino  lalaod  . 

5  8«  to 

14S  17    0 

D'Ur»ille. 

1030 

Book  IiUnd  1  Cape  King 

S  W    0 

147  46     0 

1091 

Tnpinter  lalsod          .         .         . 

5  *6    0 

148     4     0 

1091 

LottiD.orBockTlalaDd    . 
I^ng  Island;  Roaumnr  Peak  . 

a  JO   0 

147  36    0 

1098 

a  16  0 

147     6     0 

10S« 

Crpwn  Iiland   .        .        .        . 

a  i»  0 

147  flO    0 

" 

low 
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EIng  Witliun 
Ciei>ill«    . 
.  Bieh'*  IiUnd 


ID  Iilud 

kCo*« 

t  BauguoTilU 

«ldtBi7i  PLBoDpluid 

pa  MooDliiD 

(*B>7       . 

t  BeooUt  (ioUDd) 
Iilud 

a'liludi;  N.  I«iud  . 
Wtvilla    . 
Gwlwiak    . 
Doui  oi  Dom  (Ot».) 

^ISLANDS  BETWEEN 

t£ EQUATOR  AND  LAT. 

•  NORTH. 

lo  laluid    . 

MMjra  Sboil 

Iiliod  ;  Chalbam  BirObi. 

.8f  tVE.(lB38) 

I'sUlaod  . 

■u  Iiluid;  3.E.  point 

HtoQ  III  and 

^^  [aland  . 

n  laland   . 

ia|;  IiIm;  W.  ialel 

,  ArorSfOr  Hurd'alaliud 

Itlaod 

so  OI  Roleb  Island 

•rPeni  IbIbdU 

■  or  Pbceb*  laUnd      . 

NM«a  or  BUbop  or  Dram- 

d  lalind     . 

ti  or  S^denbam  laland 

ki  or  Hrndenille  Iiland 
or  Woodle'a  ItUnd    . 

tor  Hall  a  laUnd 
I  or  Kqqv  laland 
4rMaUhen'i  Island 
rChuloite  iGlantI       . 
i     or     Touctung     laland ; 
■int    .        .        .        .        . 
or  Pill  lalanJ;  N.  poiul    . 


7^  Eiiiab^,  1 
Byron,  1765. 
Clerk. 


Biahop,  1789. 
Marafaa11,1788. 


3  51  I 
3  35  ' 
3  30  I 
3  14 

3  «1-  I 

3  le  I 
3  SO 
3  19  I 


143  SI  1 
143  17 
143  10 
14t  13 
141  14 
140  51 
140  45 
140  30 


fijradanajrra,  1843. 


5  31  S7 
S  31  ' 
I  40  34  1 


1  19  0  1 
t     O 

1  61  0  : 


160  15  37 
156  23  0 

161  S3  0 

162  13  10 


173  W  0 
173  57  SO 
173  4  15 


1037 
1037 
1037 
1037 
1037 
1037 
103B 
1038 
103B 
1038 

loss 

1038 
1038 
1039 
1039 
1040 
1040 
1040 
1040 


Sir  E.  Bslcher 
Walker. 

WilLea. 


Duttillia. 
Byron. 

Clerk. 


Reynolds. 
Wilkes. 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 


AIulBiare  or  Milla  Iilnads  ;  anc 

Vir.  9M?E.  . 
Jtircy-icsmiilj  or  Meduro  IslsoJa 
Ueniel  Iiliud  ;  E.  point 
Pad Jer  laluid  ;  W.  point    . 

r  Ibbetson   laliadi)   anc 


•58'. 


)'E.  . 


K»ea  orCalrert  Ida. ;  KaroD  Id. 
£gerap  or  Biabop  June  lioa  Island; 

S.  poiot   

Otdia  or  Rominiofl'  Ida.;  Chrlsl. 

maa  Harb.      Var.  11°  nff  30' i 

high  walar,  ah.  aC  ;  nmge,  7  It. 
Legirp  or  Count  IleideD   lalunds; 

N.W.  polDt 

Tcmo  or  Sleep. lo  Island 
Miidi  or  Net*  Year  lalan 


u  orTin 


il  Wall 


>  Island 


TagiiiDrSauKoroinB.Var.il''18'E. 
Digar  or  Dsifsou  lalaad 
'Bigioi  0[  ['eacadore  Islands. 
JladolnlDorllimski-Koraakaa'lda. 
Ddia-MiUio  EsabscboUz  Islaoda 
ShnDxIalsoda 

KwadclaaorCplharine  lalandi 
Lydiii  or  Lileblabnda 
Margurptta  or  Palerson  Islsods 
Tabut  Island 
Namou    and   Odia,    or   Muilcilli 

Group  ;  N.  Uland 
llelutor  Elmore  I  aland    ;  S.  Id.. 
Mamurock  or  Hunter  Islund 
Ebon  flt  Baring  Ida.     Vor.  l(y  E. 
UoaloD  OT  Carol  lalandi 

XXXII.— THE  CAROLINE 

ARCHIPELAGO. 

UulanotStTODg'alslandjCoquiUe 

Harbour  .... 


MaoAlkiUIalands;  N.  ona 

Du^errerlalea;  Aoura.N.E. point 

&:uia*ine  Ida. ;  Pouynip^te  Id. 

RoanKiddiHorb.  Var.9''45'E.i 

bigb  water,  efa.;    range,  4J  fesi 

„      Andama  Group ;  3.  eitr. 

„       Pagaenema  Group;  Ka- 

penoar  Id. ;  W.  point 

Ngar;k  or  \'nMeiit«a  Ids  ;  E.  exlr. 

" -     jrMonlererde Islands; 


£aal 


IS  Island 


IXnbin'alBlBDdn)       . 
Ksphael  Island    . 
lAHiaaappe  or  D'UrTille  Island 
Itlortlock  Islea:    Loujoonor,  Fo 


„         „      Taiald.  ;N  W.  pt. 
Halllalanda;  Mouril.^u  lalund      . 
Liitks  or  East  Faieou  Island 
Namonou'ito  Group;  Piserurr  Id, 


Mnraball,  17S8. 


Maraball,17a8. 


Bond,  17  9i. 
Thi  Elaabtlh. 

Uond,  1799. 
Ra;,  1824. 


Muagraie, 
Doperray, 


n9s'(t) 


Liiifco,  laaa. 


Monteferde,  I80t 
Sal  is,  18S6. 
Dunkin.  lSI4, 

Moole  orde,  180i 
Duperr*y   IBSi. 

Mortlock,  1793. 
Liitk«. 
Uuperray ,  1821, 


Lat. 

6   11  37 

7  5  0 

7  17  0 

7  10  0 

B  18  « 
G  b%  il 

9  '.'0  9 

10  3  40 

9  58  0 

11  11  KO 

1  I  V6  45 

11  40  0 

10  5  0 

9  14  0 

9  4  0 

8  55  48 

B  S5  0 

8  10  0 

7  15  0 

5  4e  0 

5  35  0 

4  39  0 

5  '.'l  to 

5  19  0 

ti  1!  50 

6  41  45 

6  48  0 

6  43  10 

7  4  40 

5  47  30 

3  51  0 

7  39  0 

9  50  0 

7  18  0 

7  3  40 

6  39  ao 

5  65  0 

7  48  30 

7  9  0 

7  IS  35 

R  47  SO 

71  56     6     Dutaitlis. 
71  23  51    Cbramtacbenko. 
r     olMarabatl. 


losr 

1068 
I0S8 


1069 
1069 
1069 


68    0  O   Chramticbenko. 

68  46  O  „ 

69  0  O    Dsiin«l. 
68  13  0  I  Bond  (*) 


Duparroj. 

Duparr^y. 


Lblke. 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 


L... 

""*- 

Maan.iJM  Bulk  (?)     .        .        . 

TorrM. 

8  Ml     0 

L4M  Blartim  Iil*i](Ii    . 

7  3»     0 

EaderbT  Idud*  ;  Alet  Island       . 

RADuek.  18!6. 

7  19  «5 

Ibargoilii,  1799. 

6  35     0 

Pri;li?ll»  ot  Coqqille  Iriet    . 

Duperrey,  I8i*. 

a   19     0 

Til.™  is:-i       .      .      .      . 

Torr.a. 

8     7  311 

Ljd«l.l«(?)     .       .       .       . 

8  38     0 

Satuihil  or  Tuekfr  Iiliod    . 

V/i\ion,li9i 

7  «     0 

EUto  Lland 

Olimino  Iilii      .... 

Liitke.  1818. 

7  M3J 

IWook  or  Wilwn  I.Und.    .         . 

Wilaoo,  1793. 

OnlMi  Group  ;  N.  e.(«-mitr        . 

„         ,.       Rwor  Id. ;  E.  ex. 

Vw-S-So-E.           .        .        . 

7  to     7 

P«rn>it*p  Iduid  .... 

Liilke,  1818. 

8  .W     0 

SooiTpjs  IiUod*,  or  K»am  !•- 

Uod.:*V,t.5'io'K.       .        . 

UonOr.  1791. 

fi  40     0 

Sonl  or  Philip  I.Undt 

9  47     0 

OBlnlbj  or  U«l»nii«  U;  Egol, 

E.  «.  V.r.  «■>  E.    .                 : 

„         Mof,m<,z  Mind  . 

10     0     0 

Yipor  F.ipor  I  nawbld.;  N.pt. 

IIoDMr.  1791. 

9  37  85 

Huoier»H«f     .        .        .       . 

9  S7  30 

Villaloboa,  15M. 

PriowWW.;    KjMglBl.1..       . 

8     8     0 

B^belthounp  I.I.»d  ;  B.  .itr.  . 

Oroolong  Id. ;  Err»toOK  lUrb. 

Polel.»UUDd;  9.jK.iol 

Aojoor  or  Ki.ur  Id. ;  S.W.  pU 

(i  53  5.^ 

XXXIII.  — ISLANDS      BE- 

TWEEN LATITUDES  I0» 

AND  10-  N. 

Oipperton  Iiluid  ;  rock        . 

Clipperton,  170h. 

in  17    0 

Piulion  Rock        .          .          .         . 

Dubocage,  17—. 

17    11     ii 

RET>LL*GiaEI»Isr.tM)s:— 

Socorro  or  S.  Todhi  ;   Briilfa- 

wiile  Bar,  lundinF  place 

13  i:\  M 

N.  end           .          .         .         . 

VilUloboa,  1343. 

19  *2  m 

Roca  Parlid* 

19      l  31) 

Stoti  Ko»a  or  ClarioD  IiUad ; 

Sulpl.                        .         .         . 

18  90  36 

J...:      '    .      ■      .   ;  N.W.  ialat      . 

Jobo»toD,iaoT.' 

16  -Ifl     0 

Sinytb  TilKnd  ;  ceotre 

Sinjth,  1807. 

14  30  31) 

W.kM  I.Und        .           .          .           . 

Wake.  1796. 

19  10  51 

Island  (7)    . 

Saliur,  15S6. 

R«f(1).         . 

11      0     II 

'.ASl.N       ..     ,     .         INlllLANDt:  — 

Gcj:<H      or     GviiMN     Uland, 

Umatt  Bur  ;  cborch      . 

13  IT  44 

Point  Facpi      .        .        .        . 

13  19  50 

Port  Sbd  Laii  d'  Apn )    Fori 

13  2.-.  iS 

TtnMo  Harbour 
AbaTiiD  Point 
bnia  hoia  Sho^l  (p.  d.) 


149  »9    0    Dap*rrey. 
149  17     01  FnrriMl. 

148  n     n    ITkiKalad.) 
-■'    II  30i  Duparr*j. 


147  41 
146  47 

%\ 

117 

14ft 

30 

146 

145  56 

1.. 

143 

57 

53 

143  S3 

n 

144 

3(i 

0 

143 

10 

n 

140 

sa 

140  38 

0 

1.19 

^4 

^B 

139  4S  SO  1 

1.18 

VI 

y.w 

i;t 

0 

137  40 

0 

134 

134  «1 

11.3 

IK 

H 

134 

ft 

1i 

lAn 

w. 

,. 

l.i 

■?«■"■. 

311      "; 

9     0, 

53  4+1 

14  59  ia 1 

14  30 

16 

0     0 

i  I  144  31  39 

144  33  .-16 

0    114  43  40 


145  30 
145  36  1 
145  43 


\\  I'lkel 
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»™, 

Lat 

Eul! 

AutboTiiT. 

P-ga. 

AnaluaolsLnd             .         . 

16  to 

g 

l55  39     li 

Frejcinet  and  Ma- 

1118 

Guguan  i.lBr.d      .         .         .         . 

t7  35 

30 

145  50  30 

lipina. 

ma 

AI«D.gu.D  IsUnJ        .        .        . 

18     5 

145  49     0 

1119 

Pkod  Iil»iid  ;  N.  point        . 

18  16 

30 

145  47  30 

1119 

GrTgin  1.1.nd ;  N.  point       .         . 

18  .W 

145  37  3(1 

1119 

M.a|:<I«!.nd        .         .         .         . 

19  3S 

145  JO  30 

1119 

ARuaeion  Island  ;  9,0W  feet 

145  tr    0 

Beecliey. 

1119 

Vnecu  Ul»tid9  .        .        .        . 

143  25     0 

Frejcinet. 

IIM 

G„,  Rock, or  l-jr«llond.  Piiiroi 

Douglas,  1789. 

SO  30 

145  3S     0 

Douglas. 

IIW 

UDdsajlalaDd     . 

Lindsej,  IBiS. 

19  90 

" 

141  15     0 

Lindsay. 

lltO 

XXXIV.— SANDWICEI 

ISLANDS,  &c. 

H.w*T<  i  KBpoho  Point       .        . 

19  3* 

0 

154  54  30 

1116 

N«na™lio            .        .        .        . 

19  SB 

154  57     0 

U.S.Ei.Ei.  1B41, 

lite 

Ililo,  WaiaVen,  ot  Bjron's  llnj; 

Cocoa  Nut  hluud      . 

19  43 

51 

155     3     0 

Ll.  Maiden,  R.N. 

lifts 

Ijupifaoi 

19  .M 

155     6     0 

U.S.  Ei.  £1.1841. 

IIt9 

Maun.  Ke.  Volcano    .        .        . 

19  54 

155  38     0 

11f5 

UpoluPoiut         .        .        .        . 

ao  19 

30 

155  58  30 

11«9 

Towaa,..iorKj«ail,ao 

w   i 

»0 

1.55  55  30 

ll3n 

Mmana  Kuabali    .        .        .        . 

19  4* 

155  55     0 

tlt6 

K>il»n  or  Kairua  Bny  ;  fJ.W,  pt. 

19  39 

15t>     5  30 

list 

tomb    .         . 

19  f8 

30 

156     0     0 

1 133 

,,                „                 Cook'*    MODU- 

ment(I°S9'55-E.  of  Honolulu) 

19  38 

0 

156  55     5 

ThomnaoD,  1837. 
U.  S.Ei.  Ei. 

1133 

Mauna  LoaVolcmo;  Pendulum  Pk. 

19  38 

155  35     0 

11»6 

Ptii  Point    .         .         . 

19     3 

156     3     0 

tl34 

Soull,  Point         .        .        .        . 

IS  54 

0 

155  45     0 

1134 

Kilnuea  Voleatio           .         .         . 

19  es 

155  31     0 

1136 

M*Di;  H«na  Point 

so  40 

0 

156     3     0 

1135 

„      Mauns  llaUnkala      . 

10  4» 

0 

156  IS     0 

1136 

„       Ulumalu  Point           .         . 

eo  55 

0 

156  18     0 

1196 

„      WBilakij(lBtlimus)iN.Bidt 

to  55 

156  38     0 

1136 

to  53 

0 

1136 

,      KBmaloaBay;  N.w!  pi.  ' 

»0  45 

0 

156  31     0 

1137 

MoWini  Island  .        .        .        . 

10  37 

156  30     0 

1137 

Kahoolavrej  8.  E.  point 

to  33 

0 

156  3t     0 

1137 

KealaiLaLiVi,  orW.pt. 

*0  3t 

30 

156  43     0 

1198 

I-anBiUland;  Capo  Kama iki        . 

30  41 

0 

156  57     0 

1138 

,.         Point  Kaaua 

to  57 

157     7     0 

1138 

Holokai  J  Hala*8,  or  E.  point      . 

11     9 

0 

156  45     0 

1199 

„         Kalaau,  or  W.  point      . 

ii    6 

0 

157  18     0 

1139 

Oabv  ;  Cape  Makapua           .         . 

ai  »o 

0 

157  39     0 

1139 

„     Punalau  or  KaLuku  Point 

11  43 

0 

158     0     0 

1139 

„       WaimeaBay    .         .         . 

!1  39 

0 

168     4    0 

1140 

„      Kaena  Point     .         .         . 

21  36 

0 

158  15     0 

1140 

„      HoNOtutu;  wharf    . 

*1   18 

0 

1S7  55     0 

(  Rapor. 
U.S.  E,.-'ex. 

1141 

Kjiu.i  or  Atooi ;  Kalon  Point 

91  48 

0 

159  98  30 

1144 

„      Waimea  Bay     . 

HI  56 

1145 

„       roioiMi.ni.'.rKolo 

159  53  30 

1146 

„       Ihrt,hiorHiJflMB.;vill 

Sir  E.  Belcher. 

1146 

NiihauorOnaaow;  Kawailion  Pt 

tl  45 

U.  S.  Ex.  Ei. 

1146 

Oku  Point     . 

11     0 

160  48  30 

1147 

Leboa  Island  or  Oraehoua  laland 

tt    i 

160     9     0 

1147 

Kaula  or  Tahoora 

It  39 

0 

160  35     0 

1147 

Papappa  Rock  (?)... 

161   IB     0 

1147 

Bird  UJand            .         .         .         . 

Douitlaa,  1T89. 

ts   S 

1147 

»<ekarla1e          .        .        .        . 

La  I'faroase,  1766. 

»3  34 

0 

164  39  50 

Dsgelil,  "Scc. 

1147 

laLAKtM     MiD     8ni)tL8     NoKTII     01 

L*T.  20°  K. 

Loa  Alijos  Rocka         .        .        . 

94  57 

!5 

115  45  « 

Du  Petit  Tbonan. 

1148 

OuKtalupe  laland  ;  W.  iatal 

38  .54 

118  20    0 

VancouTar. 

I14S 
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XXIX 


DbeoTcrfr. 


Rted  Rocki 

Freooh  Frigates  Sfaoal ;  IsUt 

Gardner  Island    . 

Two  Brothers  Reef  (?)  . 

Maro  Reef  .... 

Leysan  or  Moller  Island 

Baaker's  Island 

Listansky  Island 

Delaware  Bank    .... 

Pearl  and  Hermet  Reef;  N.E.  ex. 

Car^  Island  .... 

Kn&senstern's  Rock 

Patrocinio  or  Byers*  Island  (p.  d.) 

Morrell  Island      .... 

Crespo  Island      .... 

Lot's  Wife,  or  Rica  de  Oro  . 

Maraball  (or  Jardioes)  Islands 

Margaret  (or  Malabrigos)  Islands 

Grampas  Islands  ... 

Forfana  Island  (p.  d.)  . 

Volcano  Islands ;  Sao  Aagustino  • 
y,  „  Sulphur  Itlsnd 

„  „  S.  Alessandro,  or  N.  I. 

Arzobispo  (or  Bonio)  Islands 

Parry's  Group ;  N.  rock 
Kster  Id. ;  N,  rock 
PeePs  Island;  S.W. islet 
Pt.  Lloyd ;  Ten  Fm.Hole 
Bailey  Islsnd ;  8.  islet  (! ) 

San  Mateo;  Moor  Id.;  or  Sylph  Rk 

Ponafidin  or  St.  Peter's  Island 

Roaario  or  Disappointment  Id. 
Douglas  Reefy  or  Parece  Vela 
Naotilos  Rocks,  or  Vela 
Bishop  Rocks 

Rasa  Island  .         .         . 

Keodrick  Island  (Rasa  ?)     . 
B<HtMlino  Isles 
MonUuk  Island  (?)      . 

Crown  Island  .        . 

Harbour  Island 

Bungalow  Island ;   £.  end 

„  „  N.W.  point 

Saodon  Rocks  ;  20  ft. 
Pinnacle  Island    .  . 

High  Islsnd 

Roy  Island  .... 
Peaked  Island 


Reed.  1860. 

La  P^roose,  1786. 

Allen.  1820. 

.     •     .     .     • 
Allen,  1820. 
American  disco? ery. 
•     .     •     •     18 to. 
Lisisnsky,  1805. 
Hunt. 

American  discorery. 
Lisiansky,  1805. 
Zipisni,  1799. 
Morrell,  1825. 
Crespo,  1801. 
Meares,  1788. 
Marshall,  1788. 
Magee,  177.S. 
Meares,  1788. 
.     .      1543. 
Torres,  1543. 


South. 


n 


ti 


91 


XXXV.— THE  CORAL  SEA, 
AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

Farqohar  Group;  W.  end    . 

Vine  Shoal 

Lihoo  Shoal 
Tregrosse  Islets;  W.one    . 
Simpson's  Reef  . 
Oaprey  Shoal 
Bottgaiorille's  Shoals  . 
Diana  Banks 

Mellisb  Banks  and  Kays;  centre 
Alert  Sboal  .... 
Bampton  Shoal ;  Avon  Isles 
Oftvid  Reef 


Beechey,  1827. 


Ponafidin,  1820. 


•    .    •     .     . 
Douglas,  1789. 
Bishop,  1796. 

.    '.'     1807. 
Kendrick. 
Ponafidin,  1820. 
M'Michsel. 


March,  1850. 


>» 
»» 


Tregrosse,  1821. 
Vine. 

Lihou,  1823. 
Tregrosse. 

•     •    •     .     . 

.     .     1844. 
Bougainville,  1768. 
Bougainville. 
Bristow,  1812. 
Brodie,  1817. 

.  .  1793. 


o   / 
37  24 

23-45 

25  3 

24  14 

25  46 

25  46 
28  20 

26  2 

27  26 

27  49 

28  27 
22  15 

28  9 

29  57 
32  46 
29  50 
21  40 
27  20 
25  40 
25  34 
24  14 

24  48 

25  14 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
48 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Lon. 
East. 


137 
165 
168 
168 
171 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
178 
175 
175 
174 
170 
142 
151 
145 
146 
;  143 
141 
141 
141 


27  45  0 

27  31  0 

27  2  0 

27  .5  35 

28  30  0 
31  27  0 
30  30  30 


27  15 
20  37 
20  15 
25  20 


0 
0 
0 
0 


24  26  40 

24  35  0 

25  56  0 


27  50 

28  22 

28  28 
28  35 

28  44 

29  26 

28  50 

29  7 
29  1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


17  39 
17  45 
17  25 
17  42 

16  52 

14  42 

15  17 
15  41 

17  16 
17  2 
19  30 
19  20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


/  // 

27  0 

50  0 

I  30 
30  OW 
49  OE 
49  OW 

30  0 
42  30 
25  0 
37  0 
23  30 
37  OW 
48  OE 

31  0 
10  0 
23  0 
35  0 
45  0 
40  0 

0  0 

20  0 

13  0 

II  0 


Authority. 


P«««. 


112  7 
142  12 
142  10 
142  11 
142  13 
145  40 
140  15 

139  25 
136  10 
136  54 
131  15 

130  40 
134  0 

131  15 

129  5 
129  50 
129  28 
129  18 
129  38 
129  28 
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SECTION    III. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Having  in  the  previous  pages  described  the  immense  coast  line  which  bounds 
the  Great  Ocean  on  the  East  and  North,  we  come  to  a  far  different  order  of  features 
in  the  **  cloud  of  islands"  which  are  distributed  over  the  wide  expanse  of  water 
which  separates  the  eastern  and  western  world. 

Before  commencing  this  task,  it  will  be  better  for  the  ca.sual  reader  of  these 
pages  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  any  notions  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
Jand  which  thus  dots  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  that  may  be  gathered  from  the 
representations  of  them.  An  ordinary  chart  or  map,  particularly  on  a  small  scale, 
gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  actual  relative  sizes  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
singular  natural  features.  The  necessary  exaggeration  of  the  scale  of  the  minute 
but  important  specks  in  such  a  representation  would  greatly  mislead.  Another 
point,  too,  is  that  the  names  attached  to  these  islands  adds  to  their  apparent  mag- 
nitude ;  and  thus,  what  is  in  reality  but  a  mere  point  on  the  ocean — scarcely 
discernible  at  a  few  miles*  distance — becomes,  in  appearance,  on  the  chart  of  as 
much  importance  as  a  spot  very  many  times  greater  in  magnitude.  As  an  example, 
the  Caroline  Archipelago,  which  makes  such  a  formidable  array  of  land  and 
names,  extending  over  27°  of  longitude,  would  not,  if  all  the  land  composing  its 
various  groups,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  islands  which  are  volcanic,  cover  a 
greater  surface  than  is  occupied  by  St.  Petersburg  and  its  suburbs.  This  remark 
will  equally  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Coral  groups,  which  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  great  world  of  wate  rs. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  to  be  separated,  generally,  into  two  classes,  those 
of  coral  structure,  and  those  of  volcanic  formation.  In  a  later  part  of  this  work 
we  will  give  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  two  great  classes  of  islands.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  received  very  much  attention  from  the  naturalists  of  the  present 
day,  and  in  the  foremost  rank  of  this  honourable  array  stands  the  name  of  Charles 
Darwin,  Esq.,  who  accompanied  Capt.  FitzRoy  in  the  Adventure  and  Beagle 
during  their  arduous  services.  Some  outline  will  be  given  of  this  gentleman's 
views  on  the  Volcanic  and  Coral  Groups  of  the  Pacific.  Another  prominent 
name  is  thatof  Jas.  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  who  accompanied  the  United  States*  Exploring 
Expedition  under  Lieut.  Wilkes.  It  is  needless  here  to  dilate  on  these  points  ; 
lliey  will  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  place. 

The  order  that  has  been  chosen  for  the  accompanying  of  these  descriptions 
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differs  in  some  points  from  that  followed  by  Admiral  Krusenstern  in  his  invaluable 
work,  and  to  which,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  here,  we  owe  so  much  in  our 
pages.  In  the  Memoires  Hydrographiques  the  islands  and  shoals  are  described 
in  the  order  of  their  longitudes  in  the  South  and  in  the  North  portions  of  the 
PaciBc.  In  this  work,  on  the  other  hand,  the  islands  and  shoals  have  been 
arranged  in  zones  of  latitude,  which  arrangement  is  presumed  to  be  simple  and 
easy  of  reference,  and  more  readily  understood. 

To  these  prefatory  remarks  may  be  added,  that  they  commence  with  the 
southern  land  and  proceed  westward,  and  thus  extend  the  northward  in  the 
same  order. 

The  separate  islands  of  a  group  will  all  be  given  under  the  head  of  the  group  to 
which  they  belong ;  but  detached  islands,  or  those  not  depending  upon  any  other, 
will  be  given  in  separate  sentences. 

One  important  point  in  these  regions  of  shoals  and  detached  specks  of  land  is 
the  amount  of  accuracy  with  which  their  position  has  been  ascertained  and 
transferred  to  our  charts.  This  is  very  various:  in  many  cases  whole  degrees 
remain  in  doubt ;  in  others  we  may  suppose  that  much  less  than  a  mile  is  the 
utmost  amount  of  variation  from  the  truth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  this  :  attached  to  the  notice  of  each  island  is  generally  some  remark 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  position  given  ;  but,  in  general,  all  the  older  observers 
have  been  found  to  err  greatly  from  the  truth.  Many  ships,  furnished  with 
instruments  and  chronometers  of  the  first  order,  have  traversed  the  Pacific  Ocean 
of  late  years,  and  have  furnished  a  series  of  stations,  so  to  speak,  from  which  the 
seamen  with  inferior  equipments  may  do  great  service  to  navigation  by  measuring 
from.  In  too  many  instances  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  separate  and  independent 
observations,  which  are  necessarily  made  at  considerable  intervals,  thus  opening 
a  chance  for  the  multiplicity  of  error,  that  so  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
geography  of  the  Pacific. 

With  all  our  knowledge  of  its  different  regions,  there  is  still  a  rich  harvest  to 
be  gathered,  and  in  one  important  particular,  that  of  verifying  or  ascertaining  the 
exact  character  and  locality  of  older  discoveries. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

SOUTH  SHETLAND. 

This  inclement  country  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  portal  of  the  Pacific.  Its 
discovery  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  mercantile  world,  from  the  vast  amount 
of  sealing  and  other  marine  produce  that  was  subsequently  drawn  from  it.  This 
pursuit,  so  eagerly  followed,  was  succeeded  by  the  natural  consequence,  the 
diminution  of  the  animals  that  rendered  this  knowledge  valuable. 

For  the  first  notices  of  the  discovery  of  this  archipelago  the  world  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  William  Smith,  commander  of  the  brig  Williams^  of  Blythe,  by  whom 
the  land  was  first  seen  in  the  month  of  February,  1819.  The  Williams  was  at 
this  time  on  a  voyage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  and  stretching  far  to  the 
South.  On  the  19th,  land  or  ice  was  seen  in  lat.  62^  4(/,  and  near  the  Ion.  of 
62°  W.,  then  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  about  2  leagues.  Hard  gales,  with  flying 
showers  oC  snow,  and  fields  of  ice,  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances, 
prevented,  at  this  time,  an  exploration  of  the  coast ;  and,  on  the  brig's  return  to 
the  River  Plata,  in  the  month  of  May,  similar  circumstances  prevented  any 
further  discovery  ;  but,  on  a  subsequent  voyage  from  Monte  Video  to  Valparaiso, 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Williams  again  made  the  land.  Capt.  Smith, 
in  his  journal,  says : — ''  I,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  discovered  land  on  the  15th 
of  October,  at  6  p.m.,  in  lat.  62°  3(y,  and  Ion.  60°  W.,  by  chronometer,  bearing 
distance  about  3  leagues;  hazy  weather;  bore  up  and  sailed  toward  it;  at  4 
miles'  distance  sounded  in  40  fathoms,  fine  black  sand ;  an  island  bearing  £.  by  S. 
At  S.E.  by  £.  bearing,  sounded  in  60  fathoms,  same  bottom  ;  hauled  off  during 
the  night  to  the  northward ;  at  daylight  stood  in  for  the  land  again,  at  3  leagues* 
distance.  From  the  body  of  the  islands  sounded  again,  95  fathoms,  fine  sand 
and  oaze ;  at  eight,  weather  clear  and  pleasant,  saw  the  main  land  bearing 
S.S.E.,  distance  from  the  islands  about  3  leagues.  Having  run  as  far  as  the 
cape,  we  found  the  land  trend  off  to  the  N.E.  Coasting  to  the  eastward,  and 
sounding,  found  it  similar  to  the  former,  fine  sand.  A  point  bearing  £.  J  S., 
hauled  in  for  it ;  got  the  island  to  bear  N.W.,  distance  half  a  league.  Soundings 
regular  from  20  to  35  fathoms,  good  bottom,  sand  and  gravel.  Finding  the 
weather  favourable,  we  down  boat,  and  succeeded  in  landing :  found  it  barren, 
and  covered  with  snow.     Seals  in  abundance. 

**  The  boat  having  returned,  which  when  secured,  made  sail  off  shore  for  the 
ensuing  night ;  in  the  morning  altered  the  course  so  as  to  keep  the  land  to  the 
southward  in  view  :  having  doubled  the  point  above  mentioned,  the  land  then 
took  a  south-easterly  direction,  varying  to  the  eastward  :  weather  thick  and 
sqnally,  with  snow.  I  thought  proper,  having  property  on  board,  and  perhaps 
deviating  from  the  assurance,  to  haul  off  to  the  westward  on  my  intended  voyage. 
Strong  variable  winds.  Made  another  cape,  and  could  perceive  some  high  land 
to  the  westward  of  it,  and  stretching  in  a  S.W.  direction.     The  weather  becoming 
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thick  and  squally,  we  made  sail  to  the  westward,  having  sailed  150  miles  to  the 
W.S.W.  The  weather  moderating,  saw  another  headland,  bearing  by  observa- 
tion E.N.E.,  distance  10  leagues;  very  high.  Observed  in  lat.  62^  53'  S.,  and 
Ion.,  by  chronometer,  63°  40'  W.  of  Greenwich :  named  this  Smith's  Cape. 
Found  the  land  to  extend  from  the  cape  in  a  southerly  direction.  Shaped  my 
course  for  Valparaiso,  where  I  arrived  on  the  24th  of  November,  after  a  passage 
of  sixty  days  from  Monte  Video." 

Additional  information  on  these  lands  was  subsequently  communicated  by  Capt. 
Walker,  of  the  ship  John^  of  London.  This  vessel,  in  1821,  arrived  from  South 
Shetland  in  ninety-eight  days,  with  12,000  seal-skins,  and  aderwards  returned  for 
another  cargo.  The  John  was  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  lost  two  anchors 
and  a  cable :  the  bottom  being  very  rocky,  other  vessels  have  met  with  similar 
misfortune. 

Capt.  Cook's  description  of  the  Isle  Georgia  well  applies  to  South  Shetland. 
The  country  consists  of  numerous  islands,  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation.  A 
species  of  moss  only  is  found  upon  the  rocks  near  the  shore;  eternal  snows 
covering  the  more  remote  parts,  which  are  mountainous.  Nature  in  these  regions 
assumes  the  most  sterile  and  forbidding  features  :  the  thermometer  was  at  no  time 
below  the  freezing  point ;  but  the  melting  snows  near  the  shore  so  completely 
saturate  the  soil,  as  to  check  all  vegetation.  A  species  of  coal  was  found  in 
abundance,  which  burnt  very  well,  thus  affording  the  means,  if  wanted,  of  replen- 
ishing the  fuel.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  are  about  12  feet.  Shrimps  and 
penguins  beyond  all  conception  numerous.  The  islands,  headlands,  &c.,  have 
been  named,  and  observations  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  repeatedly 
made.  Part  of  an  anchor-stock,  evidently  Spanish,  being  bolted  with  copper, 
and  bearing  certain  marks,  was  found  on  shore,  and  is  presumed  to  be  the  only 
vestige  now  remaining  of  a  74-gun  ship,  of  that  nation,  which  sailed  from  Spain, 
bound  to  Lima,  in  1819,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Several  United  States'  vessels  have  visited  South  Shetland ;  and  an  American 
account  states  that  some  of  the  harbours  are  very  good,  vessels  in  them  being 
land-locked.  Of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1821,  the  mildest  experienced 
there  was  March  ;  but  the  seals  had  mostly  retired  to  the  water.  A  solitary  spot 
or  two  of  something  like  grass  were  the  only  marks  of  vegetation.  No  field-ice 
was  seen,  but  innumerable  islands  were  floating  about.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
seals  was  often  eaten,  and  was  not  disagreeable. 

Capt.  Dan.  W.  Clark,  of  the  ship  Hersilia  (an  American),  reported  that  he 
penetrated  to  the  66th  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  observed  lands  stretching 
farther  to  the  South,  the  extremities  of  which  he  could  not  ascertain.  The  whole, 
even  in  summer,  was  blocked  up  with  snow  and  ice,  except  in  particular  places 
frequented  by  seals. 

An  early  account  of  South  Shetland  stated  that  sperm-whales  were  seen  about 
the  coasts ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  such  whales  may  be  occasionally 
here ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Capt.  Laurence  Frazier  for  stating,  that  the 
whales  hereabout  are  mostly  fin-backs. 

About  twelve  months  after  the  first  discovery  of  South  Shetland,  the  British 
naval  commander-in-chief  on   the  South  American  station   directed   a  further 
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exploration ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  hired  brig,  the  Slaney,  was  sent,  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Edward  Bransfield. — **  We  sailed,"  says  the  reporter,  **  from 
Valparaiso  on  the  20th  of  December,  1819,  but  did  not  arrive  on  cruising  ground 
till  the  16th  of  January,  1820,  having  been  almost  constantly  harassed  with 
baffling  winds  and  calms  till  we  arrived  in  a  high  southern  latitude.  On  that 
day,  however,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  land  to  the  south-east- 
ward, extending  on  both  bows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  a  distance 
its  limits  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  light  white  clouds  which  floated 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  however,  every  object 
became  distinct.  The  whole  line  of  coast  appeared  high,  bold,  and  rugged ; 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  in  perpendicular  snowy  cliffs,  except  here  and  there 
where  the  naked  face  of  a  barren  black  rock  showed  itself  amongst  them.  In 
the  interior  the  land,  or  rather  the  snow,  sloped  gradually  and  gently  upward 
into  high  hills,  which  appeared  to  be  situated  some  miles  from  the  sea.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  land  here,  as  the  weather  became  rather  threatening,  and  a 
dense  fog  came  on^  which  soon  shut  everything  from  our  view  at  more  than  100 
yards*  distance.  A  boat  had  been  sent  away,  in  the  meantime,  to  try  for  anchor- 
age; but  they  found  the  coast  completely  surrounded  by  dangerous  sunken 
rocks,  and  the  bottom  so  foul  and  the  water  so  deep,  that  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  go  nearer  the  shore  in  the  brig,  especially  as  it  was  exposed  to  almost 
every  wind.  The  boat  brought  off  some  seals  and  penguins,  which  had  been 
shot  among  the  rocks ;  but  they  reported  them  to  be  the  only  animated  objects 
they  had  discovered.  The  latitude  of  this  part  of  the  coast  was  found  to  be 
62°  26'  S.,  and  its  longitude  60°  64'  W. 

'*  Three  days  after  this  we  discovered  and  anchored  in  an  extensive  bay,  about 
2°  farther  to  the  eastward,  where  we  were  enabled  to  land,  and  examine  the 
country.  Words  can  scarcely  be  found  to  describe  its  barrenness  and  sterility. 
Only  one  small  spot  of  land  was  discovered  on  which  a  landing  could  be  effected 
upon  the  main  ;  every  other  part  of  the  bay  being  bounded  by  the  same  inacces- 
sible cliffs  which  we  had  met  with  before.  We  landed  on  a  shingle-beach,  on 
which  there  was  a  heavy  surf  beating,  and  from  which  a  small  spring  of  fresh 
water  ran  into  the  sea.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  rugged  surface  of  barren 
rocks,  upon  which  myriads  of  sea-fowls  had  laid  their  eggs,  and  which  they  were 
then  hatching.  These  birds  were  so  little  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  any  other 
animal,  that,  so  far  as  from  being  intimidated  by  our  approach,  they  even  disputed 
our  landing,  and  we  were  obliged  forcibly  to  open  a  passage  for  ourselves  through 
them.  They  consisted  principally  of  four  species  of  the  penguin,  with  albatrosses, 
gulls,  pintadoes,  shags,  sea-swallows,  and  a  bird  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
common  pigeon,  and  of  a  milk-white  plumage — the  only  species  we  met  with  that 
was  not  web-footed.  We  also  fell  in  with  a  number  of  the  animals  described  in 
Anson's  voyage  as  the  sea-lion,  and  said  by  him  to  be  so  plentiful  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  many  of  which  we  killed.  Seals  were  also  pretty  numerous ;  but, 
though  we  walked  some  distance  into  the  country,  we  could  observe  no  trace 
either  of  inhabitants  or  of  any  terrestrial  animal.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
but  beasts  of  prey  to  subsist  here,  as  we  met  with  no  sort  of  vegetation,  except 
here  and  there  small  patches  of  stunted  grass  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
thick  coat  of  dung  which  the  sea-fowls  left  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  a 
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species  of  moss,  which  occasionally  we  met  with  adhering  to  the  rocks  themseWes. 
In  short,  we  traced  the  land  9°  or  10®  East  and  West,  and  about  3°  North  and 
South,  and  found  its  general  appearance  always  the  same;  high,  mountainous, 
barren,  and  universally  covered  with  snow,  except  where  the  rugged  summits  of 
a  black  rock  appeared  through  it,  resembling  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean ;  but,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  almost  constant  fog^  in 
which  we  were  enveloped,  we  could  not  ascertain  whether  it  formed  part  of  a 
continent,  or  was  only  a  group  of  islands." 

A  full  description  of  the  sea-elephants  and  seals  of  these  regions,  with  their 
peculiar  habits,  is  given  by  Capt.  Weddell  in  the  relation  of  his  voyages,  pp.  134 
— 142;  in  conclusion,  he  observes: — "The  quantity  of  seals  taken  off  these 
islands  by  vessels  from  different  parts,  during  the  years  1821  and  1822,  may 
be  computed  at  320,000,  and  the  quantity  of  sea-elephant  oil  at  940  tons.  This 
valuable  animal,  the  fur-seal,  might,  by  a  law  similar  to  that  which  restrains 
fishermen  in  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  their  net,  have  been  spared  to  render 
100,000  furs  for  many  years  to  come.  This  would  have  followed  from  not  killing 
the  mothers  till  the  young  were  able  to  take  the  water  ;  and  even  then  only  those 
which  appeared  to  be  old,  together  with  a  proportion  of  the  males,  thereby 
diminishing  their  total  number,  but  in  slow  progression.  This  system  is  practised 
in  the  River  Plata.  The  system  of  extermination  was,  however,  practised  in 
Shetland ;  for  whenever  a  seal  reached  the  beach,  of  whatever  denomination,  it 
was  immediately  killed,  and  his  skin  taken ;  and  by  this  means,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  the  animals  became  nearly  extinct ;  the  young,  having  lost  their 
mothers  when  only  three  or  four  days  old,  of  course  all  died,  which,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  exceeded  100,000  !"— (Pp.  141-2.) 

PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION.— On  the  12th  of  February,  1832,  Capt. 
Biscoe,  in  the  Tula,  was  advancing  from  the  westward,  and  in  lat.  66°  27', 
Ion.  81°  50',  many  birds  were  seen— albatrosses,  penguins.  Cape  pigeons,  &c., 
with  several  hump  and  finned-back  whales ;  and  no  fewer  than  250  ice-islands 
were  counted  from  the  deck.  On  the  15th  land  was  seen,  bearing  E.S.E.,  but  at 
a  great  distance.  Latitude  of  the  ship,  67°  1',  Ion.  71°  48'.  On  the  following 
morning  the  land  was  ascertained  to  be  an  island,  and  called  Adelaide  Island,  in 
honour  of  her  Majesty  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  fortnight,  it  was  further 
made  out  to  be  the  westernmost  of  a  chain  of  islands,  extending  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.,  and  fronting  a  high  continuous  land,  which  Capt.  Biscoe  believes  to  be 
of  great  extent.     The  range  of  isles  has  since  been  called  Biscoe's  Range, 

The  main  land  was  named  by  Capt.  Biscoe  GrahanCs  Land ;  but  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  same  which  was  marked  in  the  old  charts  by  the  name  of  Gherrilz 
Land,  it  having  been  discovered  in  1599  by  Dirk  Ghcrritz,  of  the  Good  News 
yacht,  one  of  the  five  Rotterdam  ships  which  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  which  he 
reported  to  lie  in  64°  S.* 

Adelaide  Island  is  described  as  having  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  with  one 
high  peak  shooting  up  into  the  clouds,  and  occasionally  appearing  both  above 
and  below  them,  and  a  lower  range  of  mountains  extending  about  4  miles  from 
North  to  South,  having  only  a  thin  covering  of  snow  on  their  summits,  but 

*  It  is  also  the  Clarence  Land  of  Capt.  FoRtor,  1829,  who  seems  not  to  liavc  been  aware  that 
this  name  had  been  given  to  a  principal  iiUe  of  the  group  to  the  north-eastward. 
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toward  tbeir  base  buried  in  a  field  of  snow  and  ice  of  the  most  dazzling 
brigbtness,  whicb  slopes  down  to  the  water,  and  terminates  in  a  cliiT  of  10  or 
12  feet  high,  riven  and  splintered  in  every  direction  to  an  extent  of  200  or 
300  yards  from  its  edge.  At  a  distance  of  3  miles  no  bottom  could  be  found 
witb  250  fathoms  of  line ;  and  around  all  the  islands  the  water  was  considerable. 
One  island,  in  lat.  66^  20^,  Ion.  66^  38',  has  many  bays ;  and  forms,  with  the 
main  land  behind,  a  good  harbour  for  shelter,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky.  No  living 
animal  was  found  on  any  of  these  isles,  and  not  many  birds,  although  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward  they  were  very  numerous. 

On  the  21st  of  February  Capt.  Biscoe  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  main  land  ; 
the  highest  mountain  in  view  he  called  Mount  William,  after  his  Majesty.  The 
place  was  in  a  deep  bay,  in  which  the  water  was  so  still,  that  could  any  seals 
have  been  found,  the  vessels  could  have  been  easily  loaded,  as  they  might  have 
been  laid  alongside  the  rocks  for  the  purpose.  The  depth  of  water  was  also 
considerable,  no  bottom  being  found  with  20  fathoms  of  line  almost  close  to  the 
beach ;  and  the  sun  was  so  warm  that  the  snow  was  melted  off  all  the  rocks 
along  the  water  line,  which  made  it  more  extraordinary  that  they  should  be  so 
utterly  deserted.  The  latitude  of  Mount  William  appeared,  from  observation,  to 
be  64*^  AS',  longitude  63°  61'. 

Capt.  Biscoe  after  tV\U  repaired  to  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  where  he  was 
driven  ashore,  lost  his  rudder,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 

The  northern  point  of  what  was  considered  as  the  main  land  by  Capt.  Biscoe 
was  seen  by  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  10  leagues,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1832  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  islets,  probably  eminences  on  the  main, 
continued  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  distance  of  10  leagues  farther,  and 
not  remote  from  a  spot  previously  visited  by  the  Chanticleer,  in  lat.  63°  26'  S., 
and  Ion.  64°  6'  W.,  January,  1829.  To  this  point  Capt.  Foster  imparted  the 
name  of  Cape  Possession,  having  here  taken  formal  possession  in  the  name  of 
King  George  the  Fourth.  The  coast,  from  the  cape,  takes  a  south-westerly 
direction,  until  lost  to  the  eye  on  the  horizon,  where  it  appears  to  terminate  in  a 
mass  of  islands,  of  a  bleak  and  dismal  aspect,  the  same  which  were  afterwards 
seen  by  Capt.  Biscoe. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  H.M.S.  Chanticleer,  from 
Staten  Island,  came  in  sight  of  Smith*s  Island,  the  westernmost  isle  of  South 
Shetland.  Fine  weather  of  several  preceding  days  was  now  succeeded  by  snow 
storms,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  inhospitable  appearance  of  the  island.  The 
▼essel  was  also  surrounded  by  icebergs ;  but  with  daylight,  and  no  night,  she 
was  enabled  to  thread  her  course  among  them.  The  island  was  covered  with 
snow,  excepting  on  the  sides  of  the  precipices  and  the  faces  of  the  rocks,  where 
it  could  not  lie ;  and  these,  from  their  black  appearance,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  high  snow-clad  land.* 

*  Capt.  Weddell,  in  his  notice  of  South  Shetland,  states  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
landed  upon  Smith's,  by  him  called  James',  Island,  the  highest  and  most  forbidding  of  all.  The 
sammlt  he  estimated  to  be  nearly  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  ialand  was  teen,  as  above  mentioned,  by  Capt.  Foster,  in  the  Chanticleer,  who  named  lU 
summit  Mount  Beaufort,  in  respect  to  Capt.  Beaafort,  R.N.,  hydrographer  to  the  admiralty,  Sec, 
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On  the  7th  of  January,  after  passing  Smith*s  Island,  the  Chanticleer  was 
coasting,  with  fine  clear  weather  and  a  light  easterly  breeze,  the  coast  called 
Trinity  Land,  to  the  southward  of  South  Shetland.  It  appeared  to  be  of  con- 
siderable extent,  with  mountains  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  The  day  was  fine,  and  numerous  whales  (fin-backs)  were  spouting 
up  columns  of  water,  and  blowing  about  in  all  directions  ;  while  docks  of  varie- 
gated petrels,  or  pintadoes,  were  circling  around,  and  sedulously  watching  these 
leviathans  of  the  deep  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  sort  of  food  or  aliment 
from  their  slimy  exuvies ;  and  penguins  innumerable  were  popping  up  their  heads 
here  and  there,  skipping  and  starting  out  of  the  water  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  gambols.    From  the  deck  of  the  Chanticleer  84  large  icebergs  were  in  sight. 

The  first  chart  of  these  islands,  for  the  use  of  navigators,  was  constructed  by 
the  late  Mr,  Geo.  Powell,  commander  of  the  ship  Dove,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Laurie  in  1822.  In  the  composition  of  it,  exclusive  of  his  own  observations  and 
sketches,  Mr.  Powell  was  materially  assisted  by  several  intelligent  commanders, 
both  English  and  American,  and  he  has  added  to  the  islands  properly  South 
Shetland,  another  group,  considerably  more  to  the  East,  which  he  discovered  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1821.  The  latter  lies  between  the  parallels  of  6O4®  and 
60°  48',  and  between  the  meridian  of  44°  and  47°,  About  it  were  innumerable 
icebergs  and  ice-islands.  These  isles  appear  in  the  chart  under  the  name  of 
Powell" s  Group,  or  South  Orkney,  and  to  the  principal  isle  Mr.  Powell  imparted 
the  name  of  Coronation  Island;  but  Pomona,  or  Main  Land,  has  since  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Weddell,  as  a  more  appropriate  name. 

Capt.  Weddell  has  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Powell's  Group,  under  lie 
name  of  South  Orkneys.  These  islands  he  fell  in  with  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1823  ;  and  he  describes  their  coasts  as,  if  possible,  more  terrific  in  appearance 
than  those  of  South  Shetland ;  the  tops  of  the  islands,  for  the  most  part, 
terminating  in  craggy  towering  peaks,  which  look  not  unlike  the  mountain  tops 
of  a  sunken  land.  The  loftiest  of  these  summits,  towering  up  to  a  point,  in  a 
clear  day  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues. 

By  observations  made  on  the  14th,  it  appeared  that  Saddle  Isle,  one  of  the 
easternmost  islets  of  the  group,  lies  in  lat.  60°  37' 50",  and  Ion.,  by  mean  of  three 
chronometers,  44°  52'  45".  Mr,  Powell  placed  this  isle  in  lat.  60°  36'  S.,  and 
Ion.  44°  32'  W, 

Capt.  Powell's  detail  and  general  remarks  accompany  the  chart  above  men- 
tioned, under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  South  Shetland,"  and  to  these  Notes  is 
appended  a  Meteorological  Journal  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  on 
every  day,  from  the  8th  of  November,  1821,  to  the  26th  of  February,  1822.* 

This  summit  he  states  to  be  about  6,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  beeu  seen  at 
the  distance  of  85  miles. 

Capt  Foster  adds,  that  the  position  of  Mount  Beaufort  being  tolerably  well  ascertained,  may 
afford  to  those  who,  having  met  with  adverse  winds  off  Cape  Horn,  are  compelled  to  pass  its 
meridian  to  a  high  southern  latitude,  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  longitude  with  tolerable 
precision,  either  by  its  bearing  when  on  a  known  parallel,  or  by  bearings  from  two  stations  suffi- 
ciently apart  for  that  purpose,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  self-registering  log;  and  thus  may  be 
obtained  the  position  of  the  ship. — Webster,  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

*  Among  the  names  of  the  commanders  who  materially  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  chart, 
we  particularly  notice  those  of  John  Walker,  Robert  Fiides,  Ralph  Bond,  and  Charles  RoUoflon. 
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WINDS.* — Nearly  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  happened  in  South  Shetland 
bave  been  in  gales  of  wind  from  the  eastward,  which  frequently  prevail  here,  and 
blow  with  tremendous  fury,  generally  accompanied  with  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
No  less  than  seven  vessels  have  been  lost,  and  all  with  easterly  gales,  excepting 
the  ClothicTy  an  American,  which  struck  on  a  sunken  rock. 

In  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  gales  were 
from  the  eastward ;  though  we  had  all  looked  for  harbours  sheltered  from  the 
westward,  being  under  the  impression  that  we  should  have  most  to  fear  from  that 
quarter. 

In  fine  weather  the  winds  from  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  are  about  equal,  not 
keeping  long  in  either  quarter.  Indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  winds  are 
always  along  the  land,  which  renders  this  coast  far  less  dangerous  when  under 
sail  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  south-westers  here,  much  like  the  north-westers  at  home,  are  attended  with 
a  fine  clear  sky,  and  generally  sweep  away  all  the  fog  and  sleet  of  the  light  north- 
westers. In  two  seasons  I  recollect  only  one  gale  from  the  N.W.,  which  was  very 
heavy.  I  was  then  in  Blythe  Bay,  and  it  was  perfectly  smooth,  though  the  sea 
outside  was  in  a  manner  overwhelming. 

It  would  appear,  if  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  from  these  two  seasons,  that 
g^ies  o(  wind  on  the  \aad  are  very  infrequent.  I  have  noticed  that  the  wind  on 
the  land  is  generally  light,  with  thick  dirty  weather  ;  however,  the  gales  of  wind 
after  the  middle  of  February  begin  to  increase  in  strength,  and  it  is  then  not 
worth  any  one's  while  to  stop  longer  on  the  coast.  Were  I  bound  round  Caj>e 
Horn,  and  to  meet  with  adverse  winds,  I  would  not  keep  hugging  the  wind,  and 
going  about  with  every  slant,  but  check  the  topsail  yards  in,  and  keep  my  reach 
to  tht  southward,  when  I  should  be  sure  to  be  not  long  without  an  easterly  wind, 
with  which  I  could  soon  get  suflBcient  westing  (the  degrees  of  longitude  being  so 
short),  and  such  an  oifing  from  the  western  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  to  make 
for  me  a  S.W.  wind  a  fair  one. 

The  danger  of  falling  in  with  ice  is  almost  chimerical,  there  being  no  low  drift 
ice  on  the  North  side  of  Shetland ;  and  in  two  seasons  I  saw  only  three  ice- 
islands. 

TIDES. — ^The  tides  on  the  North  coast  of  South  Shetland  are  very  irregular, 
it  being  sometimes  high  water  for  twenty-four  hours  together  ;  at  others  it  flows 
tide  and  half-tide,  and  remains  for  about  three  or  four  hours  high  water,  and  then 
ebbs  again ;  though  there  is,  in  general,  one  flood  and  one  ebb  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Gales  of  wind  raise  the  tide  sometimes  much  above  its  natural  level ; 
which  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  many  skeletons  of  whales,  which  lie  in 
many  places  12  or  14  feet,  at  least,  above  high-water  mark,  and  many  yards  from 
the  sea-shore.  In  Blythe  Bay  (Desolation  Island)  1  have  frequently  noticed  an 
easterly  gale  to  raise  the  water  considerably  above  its  common  height ;  and  the 
brig  Lady  TrouhridgCy  of  Liverpool,  that  drove  on  shore  on  Christmas  day, 
1820,  was  found,  in  the  next  season,  forced  up  nearly  high  and  dry.  This  was  on 
King  George's  Island. 

Near  the  mouths  of  the  straits  the  tides  run  very  strong,  and  in  various  directions, 

•  liemarks  by  Capt.  Robert  FiWcs,  of  Liverpool. 
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which  renders  the  navigation  in  light  winds  both  unpleasant  and  unsafe.     The 
flood  tide  on  the  coast  sets  to  the  eastward. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  when  the  brig  Williams  was  on  the  survey,  they 
found  the  current  running  always  strong  to  the  eastward ;  but  as  they  appear  to 
have  taken  only  a  line  of  coast  (it  being,  without  doubt,  dangerous  for  one  vessel 
alone  to  approach  too  near),  they  could  not  be  expected  to  have  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  experiencing  how  the  tides  run  in  with  the  land,  as  those  who  have 
been  continually  passing  and  repassing  in-shore. 

In  a  S.W.  gale  I  have  seen  the  tide  run  directly  to  windward,  a  full  league 
from  the  coast,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  knots ;  and  vice  versd^  to  the  eastward 
again,  when  the  brig  Williams,  and  the  ship  Indian,  were  at  once  blown  out  of 
Blythe  Bay  with  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  eastward.  The  Indian,  which  I  was  on 
board  of,  drove  10  leagues  to  the  westward  ;  and  the  Williams,  though  lying- to, 
drove  up  7  leagues  to  the  eastward,  and  dead  to  windward  two-thirds  of  the  way ; 
which  evidently  showed  that  the  two  vessels  had  received  the  impulse  of  two 
contrary  streams. 

From  all  the  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  think  the  flood  and 
ebb,  in  moderate  weather,  runs  backward  and  forward  in  the  ofiing  as  far  as  2 
leagues  from  the  outer  points  of  the  land,  taking  the  sweep  of  the  bays :  but,  be  it 
understood,  that  it  sometimes  runs  much  longer  both  ways,  and  likewise  stronger 
than  it  does  at  others.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  also  varies  outside  these  limits. 
I  have  found  the  current  run  at  least  a  knot,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  blows. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  tides,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  anything  like  a  regular  theory.  One 
circumstance,  however,  may  be  worthy  of  notice  ; — fragments  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
Cora  and  Clothier  were  all  invariably  drifted  to  the  westward.  Cape  Shirreff*and 
the  North  beaches  were  scattered  all  over  with  them,  and  not  a  single  particle 
was  ever  found  to  the  eastward.  The  Cora's  were  easily  identified,  being  either 
cedar  or  mahogany.  On  the  South  side  of  the  land  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  motion  of  the  water  is,  on  the  contrary,  toward  the  eastward, 
and  carrying  with  it  vast  quantities  of  ice,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  toward 
Sandwich  Land. 

In  his  General  Remarks  Capt.  Powell  says,  *'  All  the  northern  part  of  the 
coasts  of  South  Shetland  abound  with  islets,  rocks,  and  breakers,  while  the 
southern  coasts  are  entirely  clear  of  these  dangers ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
spring,  the  southern  sides  are  blocked  with  ice,  which  comes  from  the  land  to  the 
South  of  and  opposite  to  it :  when  you  come  up  as  far  as  the  South  beaches  you 
again  meet  with  rocks  and  breakers.** 

The  best  harbour  is  formed  by  Deception  Island  (lat.  62°  56',  Ion.  60°  35'), 
which  island,  or  shell  of  an  island,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  produc- 
tions of  nature  :  the  land  is  high,  and  bold  on  every  side,  with  a  narrow  opening, 
of  about  a  cable's  length,  on  its  S.E.  side,  leading  to  a  very  capacious  basin. 
The  isle  is  a  volcanic  production  ;  its  shores  on  either  side  are  bold ;  and  pumice- 
stone,  with  other  substances,  indicate  its  origin.  There  are  several  hot-springs, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  boil  an  egg.  The  basin  is 
5  or  6  miles  across.     At  its  mouth  you  will  have  3,  4,  and  7  fathoms  of  water. 
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and  increase  very  rapidly  as  you  enter  :  from  7  fathoms  you  increase  to  10 ;  then 
18,  27,  32 ;  and  then,  a  little  within  this,  you  will  get  no  bottom  at  60  fathoms. 
On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  basin  there  is  a  very  fine  cove,  capable  of  containing 
several  vessels,  in  about  4  or  5  fathoms  of  water,  and  a  bottom  of  good  clay* 
From  the  entrance  of  the  basin  up  to  the  cove  the  course  is  N.W.  by  W. 

Deception  Island  was  one  of  the  pendulum  stations  of  the  late  Capt  Foster, 
and  a  copious  description  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  vol.  i.  pp.  144 — 
165  ;  and  by  Capt.  Foster,  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  280.  Its  situation,  as  shown  in 
the  Table  of  Positions,  is  lat  62°  56',  Ion.  60"^  35' ;«  and  from  the  latter  the 
longitudes  of  the  other  islands  have  been  inferred. 

The  following  Remarks  on  Deception  Island,  &c.,  have  been  g^ven  from  a 
journal  of  the  expedition. 

'*  Among  ice-islands  in  a  boisterous  sea,  attended  with  fogs,  rain,  and  gales  of 
wind,  the  little  Chanticleer  had  no  easy  task  to  get  to  South  Shetland.  On  the 
iOth  of  January,  1829,  the  Island  of  Deception  was  discovered,  and  a  safe 
anchorage  in  the  interior  of  it  was  shortly  found.  This  island  is  justly  entitled 
to  its  appellation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  nature. 
Its  formation  is  entirely  volcanic,  the  principal  part  being  composed  of  lava, 
a8bes,and  Ice.  The  shores  rise  to  an  elevation  of  some  hundred  feet,  particularly 
on  the  North  side,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  South  ;  and  being  cir« 
cular,  of  about  7  miles  in  diameter,  it  appears  from  a  distance  to  be  one  large 
mass,  from  shore  to  shore.  In  searching  for  a  harbour  to  receive  the  Chanticleer^ 
an  opening  was  discovered,  about  200  feet  wide,  on  its  S.E.  side ;  and,  on  further 
examination,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  large  circular  basin,  of  about  5  miles 
diameter,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the  island,  the  external  shores 
forming  a  perfect  barrier  or  wall,  thereby  affording  the  utmost  security  within. 
The  depth  in  the  centre  of  this  basin  was  97  fathoms,  rather  too  much  for 
anchorage,  but  a  small  cove  on  its  eastern  side  gave  ample  security  to  the 
Chanticleer, 

''The  pendulum  was  employed  here,  and  the  necessary  observations  performed, 
whilst  the  officers  of  the  Chanticleer  surveyed  and  explored  this  extraordinary 
island.  Several  small  coves  were  found  on  the  borders  of  the  basin ;  and  some 
stones  placed  on  each  other,  in  a  rude,  clumsy  manner,  near  one  of  them,  were 
discovered  to  have  been  used  by  the  crews  of  sealers  for  the  purpose  of  boiling 
their  oil.  Nor  were  these  the  only  traces  of  the  sealing-vessels ;  for,  in  the 
exploring  expeditions  which  were  constantly  going  forward,  another  pile  of 
stones,  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  was  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  the 
corpse  of  a  man.  He  had  evidently  been  a  sailor  belonging  to  one  of  these 
vessels,  but  of  what  country  could  not  be  discovered.  There  was  nothing  found 
near  him  to  indicate  how  he  had  died,  nor  at  what  date.  The  stones  were 
carefully  replaced,  and  a  notice  led  on  the  spot,  that  his  remains  might  not  again 
be  disturbed. 

''The  external  as  well  as  the  internal  shores  of  this  island,  from  the  friable 

•  Metsn.  Fildes  and  Powell  make  the  latitude  63''  3',  while  their  longitude  agrees  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Capt.  Foster. 
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nature  of  its  materials,  present  some  very  remarkable  appearances.  The  eastern 
side  is  entirely  faced  with  cliffs  of  ice,  about  300  feet  in  height,  which  the 
constant  washing  of  the  sea  forms  into  singularly  fantastic  shapes.  Similar  cliffs 
are  also  found  on  the  South  and  S.W.  sides,  and  their  base  is  bounded  by  a 
beach  of  ashes  and  lava,  which  extend  round  the  whole  island  at  low  water.  The 
examination  of  the  basin  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  arising  from 
the  small  ashes  and  dust  which  were  carried  into  it  from  the  island.  Seals,  and 
their  companions,  penguins  and  sea-leopards,  were  the  only  inhabitants  found  in 
this  desolate  island,  which  affords  not  the  slightest  verdure.  Streams  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  140°  and  160°  of  Fahrenheit,  were  found  issuing  in  some 
places  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  running  into  the  basin,  the  water  of  which 
was  scarcely  above  the  freezing  point.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  basin 
was  formerly  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  that  the  sea  has  found  its  way  into  it  by 
washing  out  the  narrow  passage  by  which  the  Chanticleer  entered.  How  long  it 
has  been  resorted  to  by  sealing- vessels  is  unknown." 

BRIDGMAN'S  ISLAND.— Near  the  centre  of  the  Shetland  group  is  Bridt/^ 
maris  Isle^  in  lat.  62°  4',  Ion.  57°  0',  apparently  another  volcanic  production. 
Capt.  Weddell,  on  passing  within  200  yards  of  it,  observed  smoke  issuing  through 
the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  apparently  with  much  force.  The  figure  of  the 
island  is  nearly  round  ;  it  is  very  small,  but  400  feet  in  height,  partaking  of  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 

On  advancing  from  the  northward  toward  Livingstons  or  the  Main  Island^  the 
land  will  appear  in  mountains  of  a  vast  height,  and  covered  entirely  with  snow  ; 
the  base  of  them  terminating  in  perpendicular  ice-clifis.  The  whole  has  an 
awfully  grand,  though  terrific  and  desolate,  appearance ;  the  snowy  mountains 
showing  themselves,  one  over  another,  far  above  the  clouds,  and  exciting  in  the 
mind  a  devotional  reverence  on  the  wonders  of  the  Almighty :  and  even  if 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  breakers,  the  mind  is  forced  into  pious 
contemplation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

On  this  side  of  the  group,  in  lat.  62°  20',  and  Ion.  59°  45',  is  a  small  isle, 
named  Table  Island,  which  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  hereabout,  and  will 
always  be  an  infallible  mark  for  any  one  approaching,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
mistake  it  for  any  other  land.  All  strangers,  therefore,  should  make  this  their 
land-fall,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  for  then  the  land  is  not  so 
easily  made  out,  it  having  a  great  quantity  of  snow  upon  it,  which  may,  at  times, 
deceive  those  best  acquainted.  Its  top  appears  as  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
its  sides  resemble  a  wall.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  N.E.  end  of  it  is  a  chink,  or 
division,  which  from  some  situations  may  be  seen. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE  LAND,  JOINVILLE  LAND,  ETC.— To  the  southward  of 
the  South  Shetland  group  is  the  land  discovered  by  the  late  Admiral  D'Urville, 
of  the  French  marine,  and  named  by  him  as  above.  From  a  letter,  addressed  by 
him  to  the  French  minister,  contained  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socictc  de  Geographie 
de  Paris f  1838,  p.  275,  we  copy  the  following  notice  of  his  exploration  : — ♦ 

•  A  more  lengthened  account  of  this  exploration  is  given  in  the  NaiTative  of  the  Voyage  subse- 
quently published. 
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«<  On  tbe  27th  of  February,  1838,  after  a  long  stretch  towards  the  South, 
through  much  ice,  we  came  upon  these  mysterious  lands ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
comphcated  obstacles  against  which  we  had  to  contend,  both  on  account  of  the 
continued  bad  weather,  and  from  the  fog  and  ice,  in  the  space  of  about  8  days 
we  succeeded  in  tracing  exactly  their  outline,  for  a  distance  of  about  120  miles, 
between  63^  and  64^  South  latitude.  The  land,  which  is  crowned  with  immense 
peaks,*  is  covered  by  continual  snows,  of  unknown  depth.  Were  it  not  for  the 
blackish  rocks,  rendered  visible  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  which  form  their 
limits  on  the  coast,  one  would  often  be  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
numerous  fields  of  ice  which  surround  them.  The  principal  of  these  places  has 
received  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  Land,  in  honour  of  the  king,  who  6rst 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  these  explorations  towards  the  South  Pole.  Other 
islands  have  received  the  names  of  various  persons  who  have  exhibited  an  active 
interest  in  our  expedition,  more  especially  of  that  illustrious  statesman  who 
arranged  the  plan  of  our  voyage.  Lastly,  the  mountains,  capes,  and  islands,  will 
recall  the  memory  of  the  ofiBcers  who  took  part  in  our  dangers." 

PETER  I.  ISLAND. 

Tbe  IsVand  of  the  Emperor  Peter  1.  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Bellingshausen  in 
Jan.  1 82 1.  From  the  description  he  has  given  in  his  journal  it  is  8  leagues  in 
circumference.  He  determined  its  lat.  to  be  in  68°  57'  S.,  and  Ion.  90°  46'  W. 
The  height  of  the  island  is  more  than  4,000  feet;  and  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, at  tbe  time  of  its  discovery,  was  ascertained  to  be  36°  6'  easterly.  Capt. 
BeUingsbausen's  voyage  was  made  in  the  Russian  Imperial  ships,  Mirny  and 
Vostok;  and  the  account  of  it,  still  in  the  untranslated  Russian  language,  was 
published  in  the  year  1819:  we  can  therefore  give  no  further  account  of  this 
point,  or  of  the  next, 

ALEXANDER  I.  LAND, 

which  was  also  discovered  some  days  after  the  previous  island,  by  Capt.  Bellings- 
hausen. He  determined  the  North  point  of  this  island  to  be  in  lat.  68°  51'  S., 
and  Ion.  73°  9^  46*^.  The  ships  were  prevented  by  the  ice  from  approaching  its 
southern  point,  and  thus  its  position  could  not  be  determined. 

These  two  detached  portions  of  land  may  be  presumed  to  form  portions  of  the 
great  southern  continent ;  although  the  continuity  has  not  been  traced,  yet  certain 
indications  lead  to  this.  The  southern  part  of  Graham's  Land,  that  is,  the  portion 
of  it  seen  by  Capt.  Biscoe  in  February,  1832,  from  Adelaide  Island,  is  not 
above  100  miles  distant  from  it,  and  this  again  forming  a  portion  of  the  South 
Shetland  range.  The  continent  may  be  reasonably  traced  here  through  an  extent 
of  250  leagues. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  Islands  of  Peter  I.  and  Alexander  I. 
are  connected  by  some  hitherto  undiscovered  land  ;  for  Capt.  Bellingshausen,  in 
his  traverse  from  one  to  the  other,  met  with  several  signs  of  land,  as,  for  example, 
tome  birds,  which  from  their  formation  seemed  to  be  land-birds,  and  he  even 

•  Mount  D'UrvUIe  is  3,000  feet  high. 
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perceiyed  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water.  Now  although  the  vacancies  remain 
hitherto  unfilled,  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sir  James  Ross  to  the  westward  in 
such  high  latitudes  lead  to  the  inference  that  continuous  land  exists  in  those 
inaccessible  regions.  This  inference  has  had  greater  weight  since  the  discoveries 
recorded  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

ANTARCTIC  LANDS. 

On  all  the  early  maps  of  the  world  we  find  a  terra  australis  incognita  marked 
as  surrounding  the  South  Pole.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ideas  of 
speculative  geography,  and  its  existence  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  counter- 
balance the  arctic  lands.  It  was  not  until  after  the  later  voyages  of  Kerguelen, 
Cooky  and  others,  that  it  entirely  disappeared  from  our  charts.  The  first  of  these 
navigators  pushed  to  the  southward,  and  discovered,  in  1772,  the  island  uow 
bearing  his  name,  with  the  idea  of  determining  its  existence.*  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  second  voyage  of  our  great  navigator.  Cook,  was  also  the  solution 
of  the  same  problem,  as  explained  in  the  introduction  to  the  account  of  that 
voyage;  and  with  this  object  Cook  penetrated  as  far  as  lat.  71^  KX  S.  on  the 
meridian  of  107°  W.,  but  without  succeeding  in  his  object.  Some  slight  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  laud  had  been  seen  by  him  in  lat.  61°  30'  S.,  Ion.  95°  £. 
The  result  of  these  explorations  led  to  the  obliteration  of  these  supposed  lands 
from  our  representations. 

The  revival  of  the  ancient  speculations  in  recent  times  is  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  eminent  and  spirited  merchants,  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  of  London.  A 
vessel  despatched  for  the  southern  whale  fishery,  the  brig  Tula,  commanded  by 
Capt.  John  Biscoe,  discovered  the  coast,  lying  on  the  antarctic  circle,  to  the 
South  of  Madagascar,  and  to  which  the  name  of  the  munificent  proprietors  was 
attached.  This  is,  however,  beyond  our  present  limits,  nor  have  we  included  the 
land  described  in  the  preceding  article,  South  of  Cape  Horn,  which,  as  before 
alluded  to,  is  very  probably  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  extent  of  land,  perhaps 
connected  with  that  to  be  described  presently. 

Between  these  southern  lands,  that  is,  to  the  South  of  Australia,  and  on  and  to 
the  South  of  the  antarctic  circle,  is  a  range,  or  perhaps  a  range  of  coast,  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  angry  disputation.  We  will 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  various  points  that  have  entered  into  this  discussion. 

In  the  year  1839,  several  merchants,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  Messrs. 
Enderby,  had  two  vessels, — the  Eliza  Scott ,  under  Capt  John  Balleny,  and 
the  Sabrina  cutter,  under  Capt.  Freeman,  in  these  seas.  On  February  9th  in 
that  year  these  two  vessels  discovered  the  range  of  islands  called  the  Balleny 
Islands ;  and  on  March  2nd  following,  appearances  of  land  were  seen  by  them  in 
Ion.  117°  E.,  and  named  Sabrina  Land.  This  was  the  first  discovery.  The  next 
was  made  nearly  simultaneously.  On  Jan.  1st,  1840,  two  French  vessels  quitted 
Sydney  to  follow  up  the  magnetic  meridian  to  the  southern  magnetic  pole.  These 
were  the  corvettes  L' Astrolabe  and  La  ZelSe,  under  the  command  of  Dumont 
D'Urville.     On  January  19th  M.  Vincendon  Dumoulin  distinctly  saw  from  the 

*  Relation  de  Deaz  Voyaged,  &c.,  par  M.  de  KergaeleD,  part  i.,  1782. 
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masthead  of  the  Astrolabe  land  to  the  southward.  They  landed  on  some  rocks 
on  JaDoary  21st,  taking  possession  in  the  name  of  France.  This  land  was  called 
Adelie  Land  (Terre  Adelie),  from  Ad^Ie,  the  wife  of  the  commander.  On  January 
13th  following,  the  same  vessels  approached  what  was  considered  to  be  land, 
though  defended  by  enormous  fields  of  ice.  This  was  named  Clarie  Coast  {Cote 
Clarie), 

The  other  claims  at  this  period  have  obtained  an  unfortunate  notoriety.  They 
are  those  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition.  On  Dec.  29ih,  1839,  that  is, 
two  days  before  the  French  expedition  above-named  sailed,  four  ships  under  the 
command  of  Lieut,  (since  Capt.)  Wilkes,  left  Sydney  on  their  antarctic  cruise. 
Some  land  was  marked  on  a  chart  that  was  stated  to  have  been  seen  on  Jan.  13th  ; 
but  in  the  "  Narrative,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  the  first  claim  of  discovery  advanced  is 
dated  on  Jan.  16th;  but  more  of  these  presently.  The^r«^  land  incontestably 
made  out  by  the  American  vessels  was  on  their  landing  on  it  on  Jan.  30th, 
Adelie  Land,  discovered  by  the  French  eleven  days  prior  to  this.  The  American 
ships  struggled  on  to  the  westward,  daily  announcing  appearances  of  land  to  the 
southward,  but  without  anything  more  tangible,  till  Feb.  21st,  when  they  bore 
away  to  the  northward.  A  chart  was  drawn  up  from  this  cruise,  in  which  Capt. 
Wilkes  sa^a  he  laid  down  the  land  '*  jiot  only  where  we  actually  determined  it  to 
exist,  but  those  places  in  which  every  appearance  denoted  its  existence ;"  and  a 
tracing  of  it  was  given  to  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross,  who  was  then  on  his  antarctic 
expedition  in  1840-41. 

We  have  now  entered  on  delicate  ground,  but  justice  to  all  demands  that  it 
should  be  traversed. 

The  well-known  magnetic  expedition  in  H.M.S.  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  ships 
whose  unknown  fate  among  the  northern  ices  is  at  this  moment  a  topic  of  most 
intense  interest,  then  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Sir  J  as.  Clark  Ross  and  Capt. 
Crozier,  after  making  their  brilliant  discovery  of  the  Victoria  Land,  and  having 
the  before-mentioned  American  chart  on  board,  arrived  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
appearance  of  land  was  stated  to  have  been  /irst  observed  by  the  United  States* 
Expedition,  but  it  all  melted  into  thin  air,  and  after  sailing  over  the  space 
indicated,  and  sounding  600  fathoms  without  bottom  on  the  top  of  the  mountains 
marked  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  its  non-existence  was  satisfactorily  proved.  This  was 
on  March  5—7,  1841,  and  70  or  80  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Balleny  Islands. 

This  discovery  naturally  threw  discredit  on  the  other  portions  of  the  statements 
of  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  they  were,  with  other  matters,  made  the  subject  of  a  court- 
martial  held  on  board  the  U.S.S.  North  Carolina,  on  the  return  of  the  Exploring 
Bxpedition.  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross  has  published  a  fac-simile  of  Capt.  Wilkes*s 
first  tracing  in  his  work  ;  and  this  chart,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  disproved, 
has  been  also  given  in  the  "Narrative  of  the  American  Expedition,**  published 
three  years  later,  that  is,  in  1845;  and  in  which  narrative  these  very  singular 
claims  of  priority  and  extent  of  discovery  are  still  repeated,  which  of  course 
is  long  subsequent  to  the  period  when  Capt.  Wilkes  must  have  learnt  the 
particulars  of  Balleny*s  (not  Bellamy*s)  and  D*Urville*s  real  claims. 

"This  confidence  in  reporting  as  I'eal  discoveries  lands  only  suspected  to  exist 
(we  quote  M.  Biot),  has  appeared  to  European  navigators  most  surprising,  and 
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altogether  presumptuous.  Experience  has  taught  them  how  fallacious  these 
appearances  are,  and  how  little  they  are  to  be  trusted,  especially  in  the  southern 
seas,  and  amid  the  polar  ices.  The  most  experienced  navigators  have  taken  these 
ideal  lands  for  realities,  and  have  drawn  their  outlines,  and  watched  their  details, 
for  entire  days,  after  which  they  have  vanished."  Sir  James  Ross  gives  a  curious 
example  of  this  : — **  On  Jan.  5,  1841,  in  lat.  66°  55' ,  amid  the  ice,  a  remarkable 
appearance  of  land,  which  remained  for  several  hours  without  the  slightest  change 
of  feature,  which  many  of  the  officers  took  to  be  real  land,  ranges  of  hills  covered 
with  snow.  Yet  this,  and  many  other  such,  was  but  the  appearance  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  clouds,  which,  with  a  perfectly  defined  but  irregular  outline,  shows 
the  elevation  to  which  aqueous  vapour  can  ascend  in  these  latitudes.  Below  this 
edge  the  vapour  appears  in  all  stages  of  condensation  ;  above  it,  the  cold  and 
clear  atmosphere,  into  which  it  cannot  rise."*  With  such  facts  as  these,  can  it 
be  reasonably  doubted,  but  that  many  of  the  appearances  of  land,  very  indis- 
tinctly seen  by  the  United  States*  Expedition,  may  not  have  been  equally  fallacious? 
We  have,  in  the  succeeding  pages,  given  Capt.  Wilkes's  account  of  the  land,  or 
what  was  presumed  to  be  land,  seen  from  the  ships  under  his  command.  On  the 
question  of  the  actual  existence  of  all  these  various  portions  of  land,  we  cannot 
give  any  opinion.  We  would  merely  draw  attention  to  the  foregoing  fact,  that 
the  only  portion  since  examined  has  been  found  not  to  exist. 

Now,  for  the  question  of  priority,  Capt.  Wilkes  lays  claim  not  only  to  having 
been  the  first  to  discover,  but  the  first  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  great 
southern  continent.  This  is  putting  out  of  sight  all  the  old  authors,  and  the 
explicit  object  of  the  voyages  of  Tasman,  Kerguelen,  Cook,  and  others. 
Complaint  is  made  that  other  nations,  "  with  what  intent  I  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire,  have  seemed  disposed  to  rob  us  of  the  honour  by  underrating  the 
importance  of  their  own  researches."  This  is  remarkable.  Moreover,  this 
sentence  was  first  published  four  years  after  the  question  was  set  at  rest.  The 
grand  discovery  of  Sir  James  Ross,  in  the  succeeding  year,  does  not  need  to  be 
underrated.  Nor  can  the  discovery  of  Capt.  Balleny,  in  the  year  previous,  be 
argued  away.  One  other  remark  relative  to  the  real  claims  of  D'Urville  and 
Wilkes.  Capt.  Wilkes's  first  chart  would  date  the  first  sight  of  the  apparent 
(but  not  real)  land  on  Jan.  12th  or  13th,  1840.  In  his  **  Narrative"  he  claims 
from  Jan.  16th,  but  at  the  court-martial  some  of  his  own  officers  averred  that  the 
supposed  land  in  question  was  not  certainly  seen  until  Jan.  19th,  or  three  days 
later.  Now,  it  certainly  appears  very  singular  that  this  should  be  the  identical 
day  on  which  D'Urville  saw  the  real  land  of  Adelie  to  the  westward,  a  fact  not 
actually  established  by  Wilkes  till  afterwards,  on  the  same  spot,  which  he 
subsequently  persists  in  calling  Piner's  Bay  ;  but  this  was  on  Jan.  dOth,  or  eleven 
days  later  than  D'Urville*s.  These  trifling  differences  would  not  have  been 
considered  of  importance  as  to  rival  claims,  had  they  not  most  unfortunately  been 
magnified  into  objects  of  real  consideration  by  the  course  afterwards  pursued. 

The  order  of  discovery,  then,  is  summed  up  in  few  words.  First,  Capt. 
Balleny  discovered  the  islands  bearing  his  name,  February  9th,  1839,  and  the 

• 

•  Voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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spot  which  he  considered  to  be  land,  Sabrina  Land,  March  2nd,  1839.  Next, 
Capt  D'Urville  examined  the  Land  of  Adelie  from  January  19th,  1840,  and  the 
supposed  C6te  Clarie,  February  7th,  1840.  Third,  Commodore  Wilkes  states 
that  he  saw  what  he  supposed  to  be  land  January  16th,  1840,  but  did  not  verify 
his  discovery  until  June  30th,  1840.  Fourth  in  order  is  the  exploration  of  the 
incontestable  Victoria  Land  by  Capts.  James  Clark  Ross  and  Crozier  in  1841-42. 
This  will  be  presently  described.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  Capt.  Wilkes  did 
not  put  forth  his  pretensions  until  after  his  return  to  Sydney,  on  finding  that 
the  French  had  landed  on  Jan.  22nd  on  the  coast.  The  outlines  of  this  painful 
controyersy  may  be  gathered  from  a  paper  by  M.  Daussy,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Soci^te  de  Geographic,  2nde  serie.  No.  109.  See,  also.  Sir  James  Ross's  Account 
of  his  Antarctic  Voyage  ;  the  Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, vol.  ii.  chap.  ix. ;  some  papers  by  M.  Biot,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants, 
November,  1848,  pp.  672—687,  and  December,  1848,  pp.  710—728,  &c.,  &c. 

To  the  general  navigator,  these  regions  are  of  minor  importance.  In  one  view 
they  are  valuable.  It  would  appear  from  the  relations  of  D'Urville,  Ross, 
Wilkes,  and  Balieny,  that  whales,  chiefly  of  the  fin-back  species,  were  met  with 
in  some  parts  in  abundance.  The  peculiarly  hazardous  nature  of  the  navigation, 
surrounded  by  the  immense  icy  obstacles,  of  course  render  their  pursuit  one  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  ever-changing  character  of  the  floating  icebergs 
and  fields  partake  of  the  usnal  features  belonging  to  it  in  other  regions. 

BALLENY  ISLANDS. 

This  is  the  earliest  discovery,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  was  made  by  Capt. 
John  fialleny  in  the  schooner  Eliza  Scott,  of  154  tons,  accompanied  by  the 
dandy-rigged  cutter  Sabrina,  Mr.  H.  Freeman,  master,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Enderby,  and  well  equipped  for  the  enterprise.  They  quitted  London  July 
16th,  1838. 

As  this  group  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  the  ant- 
arctic lands,  we  will  extract,  with  some  abbreviations,  the  account  of  its  dis- 
covery : — "  February  9th,  1839 — At  IP  a.m.  noticed  a  darkish  appearance  to  the 
S.W.,  lat.  observed,  66°  37'  S.  At  noon  saw  appearance  of  land  to  the  S.W,, 
extending  from  W.  to  about  S. ;  ran  for  it,  and  at  4*  made  it  out  distinctly  to  be 
land.  At  8^  p.m.  got  within  5  miles  of  it,  when  we  saw  another  piece  of  land 
of  great  height,  bearing  W.  by  S.  At  sunset  we  made  them  out  to  be  three 
separate  islands  of  good  size,  but  the  western  one  the  longest.  February  1 0th — 
At  2^  a.m.  bore  up  for  the  middle  island,  and  got  within  half  a  mile,  but  found 
it  completely  ice-bound,  with  high  perpendicular  cliffs.  February  11th — At 
1 1*  a.m.  the  weather  cleared ;  saw  the  land  bearing  about  W.S.W.,  and  of  a 
tremendous  height,  I  should  suppose  at  least  12,000  feet,  and  covered  with  snow. 
February  12th — At  6*  p.m.  went  on  shore  on  Young  Island,  in  the  cutter's  boat, 
at  the  only  place  likely  to  afford  a  landing ;  but  when  we  got  close  with  the  boat, 
it  proved  only  the  drawback  of  the  sea,  leaving  a  beach  of  3  or  4  feet  at  most. 
Capt.  Freeman  jumped  out  and  got  a  few  stones,  but  was  up  to  the  middle  in 
water.  There  is  no  landing  or  beach  on  this  land  ;  in  fact,  but  for  the  barren 
rocks  where  the  icebergs  had  broken  from,  we  should  scarce  have  known  it  for 
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land  at  first ;  but  as  we  stood  in  for  it  (Buckle  Island),  we  plainly  perceived 
smoke  arising  from  the  mountain  tops.  It  is  evidently  volcanic,  as  specimens  of 
stone,  or  rather  cinders  (scoriae  and  basalt,  with  crystals  of  olivine),  will  prove. 
The  cliffs  are  perpendicular,  and  what  in  all  probability  would  have  been  valleys 
and  beaches,  are  occupied  by  solid  blocks  of  ice.  I  could  not  see  a  beach  or 
harbour,  or  anything  like  one.** 

The  group  consists  of  five  islands,  three  large  and  two  small,  the  highest  of 
which,  named  Young  Island,  was  estimated  by  Capt.  Balleny,  as  well  as  by  his 
mates,  at  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  rises  in  a  beautiful  peak,  which  may  be 
called  Peak  Freeman,  as  being  on  the  island  on  which  the  commander  of  the 
cutter  Sabrina  landed.  These  islands  and  peaks  were  named  respectively  after 
Messrs.  Young,  Borradaile,  Buckle,  Sturge,  Brown,  Row,  and  Beale,  the  spirited 
merchants  who  united  with  Mr.  Enderby  in  sending  out  the  expedition.  The 
easternmost,  or  Sturge  Islandy  rises  also  to  a  peak,  named  Browns  Peak^  but  is 
not  half  the  height  of  that  on  Young  Island.  Immediately  off  the  centre,  or 
Borradaile  Island,  is  a  remarkable  pinnacle  of  rock,  called  Beale  Pinnacle, 
which  rises  like  a  tall  lighthouse  from  the  waters.  The  westernmost,  or  Row 
Island,  is  low,  and  offers  no  remarkable  feature.* 

Another  portion  of  the  Balleny  group  was  also  seen  by  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross, 
March  2,  1841.  At  first  it  appeared  as  two,  but  on  the  succeeding  day  as  three 
islands.  The  northern  one  was  named  Russell  Peak ;  the  southernmost,  Smyth 
Island,  after  the  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society ;  and  the  third  was 
named  Frances  Island. 

VICTORIA  LAND. 

This,  the  most  southern  known  land,  is  the  discovery  of  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross 
and  Commodore  Francis  R.  M.  Crozier,  in  January,  1841.  The  Erebus  and 
Terror,  having  quitted  HobartTown  on  November  12,  1840,  proceeded  to  the 
Auckland  Islands  and  Campbell  Island,  and  then  advanced  to  the  southward 
to  reach  the  South  magnetic  pole.  On  January  11th  land  was  seen  ahead,  and 
as  the  land  is  best  described  by  Sir  James  Ross  himself,  we  will  quote  his 
narrative. 

The  land  rose  in  lofty  peaks  entirely  covered  with  perennial  snow ;  it  could  be 
distinctly  traced  from  S.S.W.  to  S.E.  by  S.  (by  compass),  and  must  have  been 
more  than  300  miles  distant  when  first  seen.f 

The  highest  mountain  of  this  range  I  named  after  Lieut.-Col.  Sabine,  R.A.  It 
is  in  lat.  71°  42'  S.,  lou.  169°  55'  E. 

At  noon  we  were  in  the  highest  latitude  (71°  15')  attained  by  our  great 
navigator  in  1774,  during  his  several  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  South.  We 
had  by  this  time  run  15  leagues  directly  towards  Mount  Sabine,  and  still  it 
appeared  to  be  very  distant ;  more  land  came  in  view  as  we  advanced,  mountainous 
ranges  extending  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  we  first  discovered.     At  6  p.m., 

♦  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.  1839,  pp.  520—522. 

t  The  northern  point  seen  of  the  Victoria  Land  was  passed  on  the  return  of  the  vessels  in  1841, 
and  was  named  Cape  North ;  a  low  point,  with  three  projecting  knobs,  like  the  tops  of  mountains, 
was  seen  at  a  great  distance  beyond  Cape  North,  whence  the  land  trends  considerably  to  the  South 
of  West,  but  a  dense  Isody  of  ice  prevented  the  following  the  coast  any  fisurther. 
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when  we  had  closed  the  land  70  miles,  we  were  about  2  leagues  from  the  shore, 
which  was  lined  with  heavy  pack  ice.  We  steered  close  along  the  edge  of  it 
towards  a  small  bay,  where  we  hoped  to  effect  a  landing,  but  the  wind  being  on 
the  shore,  and  a  high  sea  beating  heavily  along  the  pack  edge,  we  found  it  quite 
impracticable.  We  therefore  stood  to  the  S.E.,  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  the 
eastern  extreme  of  a  close  body  of  ice,  and  of  getting  to  the  leeward  of  a 
projecting  point  of  the  coast,  off  which  we  observed  several  small  islands,  that 
we  expected  would  afford  such  protection  as  to  admit  of  our  landing  with  less 
difficulty. 

The  cape  which  forms  the  southern  promontory  of  the  bay  was  named  Cape 
Dawmhirey  after  the  late  marquis.  Its  northern  point  was  called  Cape  Adair, 
after  Viscount  Adair,  lat  71^  18',  Ion.  170^  45'  £.  It  is  a  remarkable  projection 
of  high,  dark,  probably  volcanic,  cliffs,  and  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  8now*covered  coast.  Some  rocks  that  were  observed  to  lie  several  miles  to 
the  North  and  West  of  Gape  Adair,  showing  their  black  summits  conspicuously 
amongst  the  white  foam  of  the  breakers,  were  named  Dunraven  Rocks:  we  obtained 
soundings  in  165  fathoms,  and  several  small  black  stones,  which  came  up  with  the 
lead,  tended  to  confirm  my  conjectures  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  newly 
discovered  land.  Cape  Adair  at  the  time  bore  N.  52^  W.,  distant  about  5  or 
6  miles.  It  was  a  beauUful  clear  morning,  and  we  had  a  most  enchanting  view 
of  the  two  magnificent  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  lofly  peaks,  perfectly  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  rose  to  elevations  varying  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  glaciers  that  filled  the  intervening  valleys,  and 
which  descended  from  near  the  mountain  summits,  projected  in  many  places 
several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  terminated  in  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs.  In  a  few 
places  the  rocks  broke  through  their  icy  covering,  by  which  alone  we  could  be 
assured  that  land  formed  the  nucleus  of  this,  to  appearance,  enormous  iceberg. 
The  range  of  mountains  extending  to  the  N.W.  was  called  Admiralty  Range,  of 
which  the  higher  and  more  conspicuous  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  Mounts  Minto,  Adair,  Parker,  Troubridge, 
Pechell,  and  Dalmeny, 

Mount  Dalmeny,  lat.  71^  5'  S.,  Ion.  167^  8'  £.,  formed  the  western  extreme  of 
the  Admiralty  Range,  as  also  the  most  westernmost  land  in  sight,  and  was  distant 
from  us  between  70  and  80  miles.  The  height  of  Mount  Sabine  was  found,  by 
means  of  several  measurements,  to  be  rather  less  than  10,000  feet,  and  about 
30  miles  from  the  coast.  The  elevation  of  the  other  mountains  was  not  deter- 
mined with  accuracy,  but  we  judged  them  to  vary  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet ;  and 
altogether  they  presented  as  grand  and  magnificent  a  view  as  can  be  imagined. 
A  cape  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Adair,  having  a  deep  bay  between  them,  was 
named  after  Charles  Wood,  Esq.,  First  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty;  and  another 
cape,  still  farther  to  the  westward,  surmounted  by  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart. 

The  dip  had  increased  to  86^,  and  the  variation  amounted  to  44^.  Tliese 
observations  place  the  magnetic  pole  in  lat.  76^  S.,  Ion.  145^  20'  £.,  therefore  in 
the  S.W.  (true)  from  us,  and  distant  above  500  miles.  But  the  land  interposed 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  direct  approach  to  it,  and  we  had  to  choose 
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whether  we  should  trace  the  coast  to  the  N.W.,  with  the  hope  of  turning  the 
western  extreme  of  the  land,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  southward  ;  or  follow  the 
southerly  coast  line  round  Cape  Downshire,  and  thence  take  a  most  westerly 
course. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  these  newly-discovered  lands,  in  the 
name  of  our  most  gracioys  sovereign  Queen  Victoria,  was  immediately  proceeded 
with. 

The  island  was  named  Possession  Island,  It  is  situated  in  lat.  71^  56',  and 
Ion.  171°  7'  E.,  composed  entirely  of  igneous  rocks,  and  only  accessible  on  its 
western  side.  We  saw  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  vegetation,  but  incon- 
ceivable myriads  of  penguins  completely  and  densely  covered  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island,  along  the  ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  attacking  us  vigorously  as  we  waded  through  their  ranks,  and  pecking  us 
with  their  sharp  beaks,  disputing  possession  ;  which,  together  with  their  loud 
coarse  notes,  and  the  insupportable  stench  from  the  deep  bed  of  guano,  which 
had  been  forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some  period  be  valuable  to  the 
agriculturists  of  our  Australian  colonies,  made  us  glad  to  get  away  again,  a/ler 
having  loaded  our  boats  with  geological  specimens  and  penguins.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  we  could  not  tell  whether  the  water  was  ebbing  or 
flowing ;  but  there  was  a  strong  tide  running  to  the  South,  between  Possession 
Island  and  the  main  land,  and  the  Terror  had  some  difficulty  to  avoid  being 
carried  by  it  against  the  land  ice.  Future  navigators  should  therefore  be  on  their 
guard  in  approaching  the  coast  at  this  place. 

January  14th,  1841,  in  lat.  71°  50',  and  Ion.  172°  20',  a  great  number  of  whales 
were  observed,  thirty  were  counted  at  one  time  in  various  directions.  They  were 
chiefly  of  large  size,  and  the  hunchback  kind  ;  only  a  few  sperm  whales  were 
distinguished  amongst  them ;  we  observed  great  quantities  of  molluscous  and 
other  minute  marine  animals,  on  which  no  doubt  the  whales  were  feeding ;  and 
large  flocks  of  the  young  of  the  Cape  pigeon  were  playing  about,  and  feeding 
with  them. 

January  15. — Early  this  morning  we  had  a  fine  view  of  a  magnificent  chain  of 
mountains  that  we  had  seen  stretching  away  to  the  southward  some  days  before. 
With  a  moderate  southerly  wind  we  had  beautiful  clear  weather,  and  we  now  saw 
them  to  great  advantage ;  and  as  we  stood  towards  them  we  gazed  with  feelings 
of  indescribable  delight  upon  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  far  beyond 
anything  we  had  before  seen  or  could  have  conceived.  These  mountains  were 
also  completely  covered  to  their  sharply-pointed  summits  with  snow,  and  the 
elevations,  that  were  measured  roughly,  varied  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet.  They 
were  named  after  the  eminent  philosophers  of  the  Royal  Society.  Herschel  was 
given  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  mountains ;  Mount  Northampton^  Cape 
Rogetf  and  Cape  Christie,  which  are  formed  by  the  termination^  of  Mount 
Herschel  and  Mount  Lloyd,  to  seaward,  to  others.  Observations  placed  us  at  a 
distance  of  90  miles  from  the  mountains,  which  we  still  saw  so  clearly.  Mount 
Herschel  subtended  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  36',  and  might  have  been  seen 
under  equally  favourable  circumstances  at  30  or  40  miles  farther  ofl*. 

January  17. — In  the  afternoon  an  unusual  degree  of  refraction  was  remarked 
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to  the  S.W.,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringiag,  at  tiroes,  clearly  into  view  land  we 
had  DOt  before  seen.  This  land  having  been  thus  discovered  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  100  miles,  I  gave  the  name  Cape  Anne  to  tlie  extreme  southern  point, 
and  the  land  afterwards  proving  to  be  an  island,  was  named  Coulman  Island* 

January  19. — At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  170  fathoms;  at  eight, 
210  fathoms ;  and  at  noon  the  depth  of  water  increased  to  270  fathoms,  although 
we  had  closed  the  land  more  than  40  miles  since  midnight.  Coulman  Island, 
which  we  had  only  seen  by  refraction,  now  formed  the  southern  extreme  point  in 
view,  and  a  new  range  of  mountains  was  observed  stretching  away  to  the  S.W. 
from  Mount  Northampton,  forming  a  kind  of  crescent-shaped  ridge.  A  remaik- 
able  conical  mountain  to  the  North  of  Mount  Northampton  was  named  Harcourt ; 
another.  Mount  Lubbock^  to  the  southward  of  Mount  Brewster ;  and  two  other 
mountains  still  farther  to  the  southward,  Murchison  and  Phillips.  Making  all 
sail  to  the  South,  steering  direct  for  Coulman  Island,  which  still  formed  the 
eastern  extreme  of  land  in  sight,  having  abroad  passage  between  it  and  the  main 
land,  a  deepbight  was  observed  to  the  southward  of  a  remarkable  cape,  high, 
black,  and  cloven  at  the  top  ;  farther  to  the  North,  Cape  Wheatstone^  the  right- 
band  point  of  an  apparent  inlet,  had  the  whole  of  its  precipitous  face  quite  clear 
of  snow,  though  it  thickly  covered  its  rounded  summit.  Soon  afterwards  we 
received  that  the  \ce  extended  from  the  North  cape  of  Coulman  Island  (Cape 
Wadwortk)  several  miles  to  the  northward,  and  the  whole  space  between  it  and 
Cape  Jones  was  filJed  with  a  solid  field  of  ice  that  appeared  as  if  it  had  not  broken 
up  this  season.  We  sounded  in  320  fathoms,  the  deep  sea  clams  coming  up  full 
of  a  stiff  green  mud,  sand,  and  small  stones,  some  fragments  of  star  fish,  and 
pieces  of  coral.  A  strong  ripple  indicated  a  tide  or  current ;  and  we  found  the 
ship  was  drifting  to  the  South,  by  the  lead  and  bearings  of  the  land,  at  the  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  At  this  time  Cape  Anne,  the  extreme  point 
of  Coulman  Island,  bore  W.N.W.  25  miles.  We  stood  to  S.W.  to  close  the  main 
land  ;  when  close  in  with  the  main  pack  we  could  observe  the  land  ice  stretching 
round  to  the  southward,  a  firm  unbroken  mass,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
loose  ice  off  its  edge. 

We  tacked  and  stood  off  to  the  eastward,  to  wait  for  clear  weather;  and  on 
standing  in  again  land  was  distinctly  seen  ;  a  high  peaked  mountain,  bearing  true 
West,  was  named  Monteagle ;  and  one  of  very  great  elevation,  the  highest  by 
estimation  we  had  yet  seen,  was  named  Mount  Melbourne^  the  form  of  which 
had  a  general  and  striking  resemblance  to  Mount  Etna,  but  its  elevation  must 
be  very  much  greater.  The  land  ice,  although  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  above 
the  surface,  blends  so  imperceptibly  with  the  snow  that  descends  from  the 
mountains,  and  extends  far  into  the  sea,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  exact  position  of  the  coast  line.  To  the  N.W.  the  space  between  Coulman 
Island  and  the  main  land  was  occupied  by  a  similar  kind  of  land  ice,  that  appeared 
not  to  have  been  broken  away  for  many  years  ;  in  this  particular  more  resembling 
the  barrier  described  by  Lieut.  Wilkes,  as  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  lands 
discovered  by  him  near  the  antarctic  circle. 

This  icy  barrier  proved  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  any  attempt  to  reach  the  magnetic 
pole. 
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In  their  farther  progress  to  the  southward,  that  is,  to  the  South  and  East  of 
Coulinan  Island,  they  had  seen  but  very  few  whales,  which  was  the  more  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  very  great  numbers  they  met  with  not  more  than  60  or  70 
miles  to  the  northward. 

Franklin  Island,  which  was  reached  January  27th,  is  in  lat.  78°  6'  S.,  and 
Ion.  168°  12'  £.  It  is  12  miles  long  and  6  broad ;  the  northern  side  presents  a 
line  of  dark,  precipitous  cliflTs,  500  or  600  f^et  high;  not  the  smallest  trace  of 
vegetation  was  visible — not  a  lichen  or  piece  of  sea-weed  on  the  rocks.  A  high 
cliff  of  ice  projects  into  the  sea  on  its  South  and  West  sides,  and  renders  it  there 
quite  inaccessible ;  and  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  extends  from  its  South  cape 
4  or  5  miles.  We  stood  to  the  southward  close  to  some  land  which  had  been  seea 
since  the  preceding  noon,  and  had  then  been  called  High  Island;  it  proved  to  be 
a  mountain,  12,367  feet  high,  emitting  flame  and  smoke  in  great  profusion.  The 
discovery  of  an  active  volcano,  in  so  high  a  southern  latitude,  cannot  but  be 
esteemed  a  circumstance  of  great  geological  importance  and  interest :  I  named  it 
Mount  Erebus,  lat.  77°  33'  S.,  Ion.  166°  58'  E. ;  and  an  extinct  volcano  to  the 
eastward,  little  inferior  in  height,  being  by  measurement  10,884  feet,  was  called 
Mount  Terror, 

The  seat  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole,  upon  which  it  was  the  most  anxious 
wish  of  the  commander  to  plant  a  flag,  as  he  had  done  on  that  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  must  be  in  some  very  lofty  mountain  to  the  westward  of  this  portion 
of  the  vessels'  tracks.  The  coast  in  front  of  them,  for  they  were  very  distant,  was 
not  seen.     They  were  named  the  Prince  Albert  Mountains, 

A  small  high  round  island,  which  had  been  in  sight  all  the  morning,  was  named 
Beaufort  Island  (lat.  76°  55'  S.,  Ion.  166°  58'  E.),  after  the  great  hydrographer. 
At  the  foot  of  these  two  volcanoes  the  only  two  conspicuous  headlands  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  bay  of  inconsiderable  depth.  The  western  promontory  was  called  Cape 
Bird ;  the  easternmost.  Cape  Crozier ;  after  the  officers  and  esteemed  friends  of 
the  commander.  To  the  eastward  of  Cape  Crozier  a  remarkable  vertical  wall  of 
ice  extended  from  150  to  200  feet  high,  over  which  some  distant  mountains  could 
be  seen  extending  to  the  South  from  Mount  Terror,  and  named  Parry  Mountains, 
Along  this  solid  and  impenetrable  barrier  they  sailed  to  the  eastward.  From  its 
height  above  the  surface  it  must  have  been  more  than  1,000  feet  in  thickness;  and 
this  immersion  had  a  most  magical  eflect  in  quieting  the  undulations  of  the  sea. 
On  February  2nd  they  attained  the  highest  latitude  gained  that  season,  78°  4'  S., 
and  250  miles  from  Cape  Crozier.  In  the  next  season  this  mighty  barrier  was 
traced  for  above  450  miles  distant  from  the  same  point,  maintaining  the  same 
unvarying  character. 

We  will  conclude  this  most  imperfect  series  of  extracts  on  this  interesting 
region  with  the  following  remarks  of  Capt.  Ross  : — <<  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
these  seas,  in  the  summer  season,  might  be  penetrated  to  a  great  distance ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  eventually  the  South  magnetic  pole  will  be  attained  by 
persevering  to  the  S.W.  through  the  vast  track  of  ocean  which  separates 
Victoria  Land  from  the  Balleny  and  other  islands  or  lands,  discovered  near  the 
antarctic  circle,  by  Biscoe,  Balleny,  Wilkes,  and  D'Urvilie.  We  saw  a  great 
many  whales  whenever  we  came  near  the  pack  edge,  chiefly  of  a  very  large  size ; 
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and  I  have  do  doubt  that,  before  long,  this  place  will  be  the  frequent  resort  of  our 
whaling  ships,  being  at  so  convenient  a  distance  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which 
affords  every  means  and  facilities  for  their  equipment ;  and  thus  we  may  hope  to 
become,  by  degrees,  through  their  exertions  and  enterprise,  better  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  the  antarctic  region,  which  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  so  much 
earlier  than  we  expected  had  prevented  our  accomplishing  so  satisfactorily  as  we 
wished."  ♦ 
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We  again  return  to  the  northward,  and  then  proceed  to  the  westward  along  the 
line  of  the  icy  barrier,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
American  navigators,  as  described  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  this  section  of 
our  work.  Within  this  barrier  lies  the  continent,  or  land,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  disputation.  We  shall  not  again  enter  into  this,  but  briefly 
extract  what  each  navigator  has  said  concerning  his  progress,  and  this  beginning 
first  to  the  westward  of  the  Balleny  Islands. 

Ringgold's  Knoll  is  the  first  discovery  which  is  claimed  in  the  "  Narrative  "  for 
the  United  States*  squadron,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  This,  it  is  there  stated,  was  made 
on  January  16,  \S40.t  They  saw  '*  over  the  field  ice  an  object,  large,  dark,  and 
rounding,  resembling  a  mountain  in  the  distance  ;  the  icebergs  were  all  light  and 
brilliant,  and  in  great  contrast." — **  The  mountains  could  be  distinctly  seen,  over 
the  field  ice  and  bergs,  stretching  to  the  S.W.  as  far  as  anything  could  be 
discerned.  Two  peaks,  in  particular,  were  very  distinct,  named  Eld  and  Reynolds' 
Peaks^  rising  in  a  conical  form,  but  whose  summits  were  lost  in  light  fleecy 
clouds.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  ridge  after  ridge,  whose  sides  were  partially 
bare ;  these  connected  the  eminences  I  have  just  spoken  of,  which  must  be  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  high." 

Cape  Hudson  was  seen  by  the  Peacock  January  19,  1840,  far  beyond  and 
towering  above  an  ice  island  that  was  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height.  It  bore 
from  them  about  S.W.,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  3,000  feet  in  height, 
forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  looking  gray  and  dark,  and  divided  into  two 
distinct  ridges  or  elevations  throughout  its  entire  extent,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  snow.  To  the  West  of  it  was  an  inlet  into  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  named 
Peacock's  Bay,  into  which  the  vessel  penetrated.  Off*  its  West  Point,  called 
Point  Emmons  on  Wilkes's  chart,  the  Vincennes  passed  a  remarkable  collection 
of  tabular  icebergs,  for  whose  existence  they  could  account  for  in  no  other  manner 
than  by  supposing  them  to  be  attached  to  a  rocky  islet  which  formed  a  nucleus  to 
which  they  adhered.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  they  had  not  been  formed  in  the 
place  where  they  were  seen,  and  must,  therefore,  have  grounded  after  being 
adrift.  To  the  West  of  this  group  again  a  deep  indentation  was  called  Disap- 
pointment Bay,  in  lat.  67°  4'  30*  S.,  Ion.  147°  30'  E.  Piners'  Bay,  to  the 
westward  of  this  again,  was  made  to  be  in  lat.  66^  45'  S.,  and  Ion.  140°  2'  30"  E. 
Here  the  ships  approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  dark  volcanic  rocks, 
which  appeared  on  both  sides  of  them,  and  saw  the  land  gradually  rising  beyond 

*  Voyage  of  Discovery,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  265-6.  f  But  see  the  remarks  on  p.  665. 
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the  ice  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  entirely  covered  with  snow.  It  could  be 
distinctly  seen  extending  to  the  East  and  West  fully  60  miles.  Some  on  board 
pointed  out  the  appearance  of  smoke,  but  the  commander  was  of  opinion  that 
this  was  nothing  but  the  snow  drift,  caused  by  the  heavy  squalls.  This  was  on 
January  30th.  During  the  traverse  along  the  land  described  to  the  eastward, 
the  ships  were  very  frequently  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  from 
the  tempestuous  weather,  and  the  innumerable  icebergs.  Although  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  in  the  American  narrative  of  the  fact,  this  Piner's  Bay  must 
have  been  the  same  land  as  that  landed  on  by  the  French  on  January  21st 
previously. 

ADELIE  LAND.— On  December  12, 1839,  two  Frenah  corvettes,  the  Astrolabe 
and  ZelSCf  with  their  crews  sadly  reduced,  and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health, 
cast  anchor  at  Hobart  Town.  They  had  left  Toulon  under  Dumont  D'Urville 
and  Jacquinot  on  September  7th,  1837.  After  a  short  respite,  they  again  started 
on  their  perilous  enterprises,  and  sailing  due  southward  by  compass,  on  the  1 9th 
of  January  they  descried  land,  but  caution  led  them  to  defer  judgment  until  the 
20th,  when  all  doubts  were  dispelled.  During  this  day  the  ships  remained 
nearly  stationary,  and  without  wind,  surrounded  by  icebergs,  without  the  power 
of  avoiding  them.  On  the  21  st  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which  carried  them  toward 
the  new  land,  but  they  were  arrested  by  the  perpendicular  icy  wall,  towering  far 
above  the  masthead,  and  barring  farther  access  to  its  shores.  They,  however, 
gained  a  basin  free  from  ice,  and  saw  the  land  not  more  than  3  or  4  miles 
distant.  It  extended  from  N.E.  toS.W.,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  vision.  It 
was  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  in  height,  entirely  covered  with  snow,  which  shewed 
in  ridges  like  the  sands  of  the  desert.  No  part  of  the  ground  was  visible,  and 
only  its  great  elevation  was  an  evidence  that  it  was  not  a  vast  bank  of  clouds. 
During  the  close  examination  of  the  interesting  land,  the  summits  of  some  black 
pointed  rocks  were  perceived  ;  this  was  the  signal  for  the  boats  to  advance,  and 
they  accordingly  landed  from  both  ships,  and  took  possession  January  21st,  1840. 
The  land  was  named  by  Capt.  D'Urville  after  his  wife,  Terre  Adelie,  The 
following  days  they  were  engaged  in  examining  its  details,  but  on  the  23rd  a 
breeze  sprung  up,  which  placed  them  in  the  greatest  danger,  to  which  the  almost 
neutralized  power  of  the  compasses  added  not  a  little.  However,  they  escaped 
from  the  dangerous  labyrinth.  On  the  29th  a  sail  was  perceived,  which,  by  its 
colours,  was  seen  to  be  an  American  man-of-war ;  it  was  the  United  Stales' 
exploring  ship  the  Porpoise  :  and  then  occurred  the  incident  which  has  been  so 
differently  related  by  the  two  commanders.  The  ships  passed  without  speaking 
to  each  other;  perhaps  it  so  best  suited  the  American.  We  have  before  alluded 
to  the  particulars  of  this  discovery. 

The  western  part  of  Adelie  Land,  or  rather  that  connecting  it  with  Clarie  Coast, 
which  was  passed  by  the  United  States'  Expedition  in  the  first  days  of  February, 
is  described  by  the  commodore  to  be  bounded  by  icy  cliffs,  from  150  to  200  feet 
in  height,  quite  perpendicular,  without  any  appearance  of  rocks,  and  entirely 
covered  with  snow.  There  was  no  break  visible  in  this  icv  barrier,  and  the 
land,  still  continuing  to  trend  to  the  westward,  exhibited  the  same  character  as 
before. 
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Cape  Carry  of  CapC  Wilkes,  where  the  barrier  and  the  land  appear  to  trend 
suddenly  to  the  southward,  was  found  to  be  in  Ion.  131^40'  E.,  and  lat.  64®  49^  S. 
This  cape  is  the  C6te  Clarie  seen  by  Commander  D'Uryille  on  the  30th  January 
previous,  who  therefore  claims  the  merit  of  priority. 

CLARIE  COAST  (C6te  Clarie)  was  inferred  to  exist  by  D*Urville  from 
induction  only.  On  his  approach,  January  30th,  1840,  he  states  that  before  him 
was  an  immense  wall  of  ice,  continuous,  without  fissures,  and  from  100  to  150 
feet  in  height;  he  coasted  along  it  for  20  or  25  leagues,  without  finding  a 
termination.  From  being  so  close  to  these  icy  cliffs  he  was  unable  to  see  if 
there  was  land  beyond  them.  They  only  presented  the  fact  from  which  it  might 
be  presumed  that  this  boundary  of  ice,  so  solid  and  so  extensive,  could  not  be 
formed  and  maintained  with  such  continuity,  without  resting  against  some  great 
land.  This  supposition  is  never  expressed  but  with  this  reserve;  and  in  his  chart 
of  1840,  D'Urville  marks  it  as  '*  ice  cliffs,  steep  and  uniform,  suppoied  to 
envelop  a  solid  base.'*  The  French  did  rwt  land  on  it  as  stated  by  Capt.  Wilkes. 
— (VoL  ii.  p.  282.) 

Porpoise  Bay,  of  the  United  States'  Expedition,  is  said  to  be  West  of  C6te 
Clarie,  as  no  land  could  be  seen  in  a  South  direction.  North* $  High  Land  was 
disUndl^f  visible,  though  distant.  TotteiCs  High  Land,  a  continuation  of  the 
same,  was  very  indistinctly  seen  February  10th,  1840.  This  must  form  a  portion 
of  that  discovered  by  the  English  commander,  John  Balleny,  on  March  2nd,  in 
the  previous  year. 

SABRINA  LAND,  the  part  under  consideration,  was  thus  named  by  Capt. 
Balleny  after  the  cutter  which  accompanied  his  vessel.  His  journal  says: 
''March  Ist,  1839 :— Standing  to  the  westward,  passed  several  icebergs  and 
numerous  flocks  of  penguins,  petrels,  and  mutton-birds.  March  2nd  : — Strong 
winds;  saw  a  great  many  birds.  At  noon,  lat.  obs.  64^  58',  Ion.  12P  8'  E.  At 
8  p.m.,  the  water  becoming  smooth  all  at  once,  hove  to.  Saw  land  to  the  south- 
wardf  the  vessel  surrounded  by  drift  ice.  March  3rd,  a.m. : — Found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  icebergs  of  immense  size ;  to  the  S.W.  the  ice  was  quite  fast, 
with  every  appearance  of  land  at  the  back  of  it ;  but  the  weather  coming  on 
thick,  were  obliged  to  steer  to  the  northward  along  the  edge  of  the  pack.  At 
noon,  lat.  obs.  65®  lO',  Ion.  117°  4'."  ♦ 

Knox^s  High  Land,  of  Wilkes,  was  approached  on  February  14th,  1840. 
The  Ion.  at  noon  was  106°  18'  42^  lat.  65°  59'  40"  S. ;  variation,  57°  5'  W. 
The  extent  of  coast  in  sight  was  75  miles,  and,  by  approximate  measurement, 
3,000  feet  high.  It  was  entirely  covered  with  snow.  On  running  in  for  the 
land,  several  icebergs,  greatly  discoloured  with  earth,  were  passed,  and  they 
landed  on  one  of  the  largest.  In  it  were  imbedded,  in  places,  boulders,  stones, 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud  or  clay.     The  larger  specimens  were  of  red  sandstone  and 

*  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  1839,  vol.  ix.  p.  526.  Commodore  Wilkes  states 
that  the  land  whieh  he  names  BudUVa  High  Land,  lying  to  the  westward  of  that  portion  seen  by 
Capt.  Balleny,  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  Vincennes,  from  18  to  20  miles  distant,  bearing  from 
8.8.B.  to  8.W.,  a  lofty  mountain  range,  covered  with  snow,  though  showing  many  ridges  and 
indenUtions.  The  Ion.  observed  was  112®  16'  12'  £.,  and  the  lat.  64°  57'  S.,  which  puts  the 
tmppoted  land  in  about  05^  20^  8.,  and  its  trending  nearly  East  and  West. 
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basalt.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  had  been  detached  from  the  land  about 
8  miles  distant. 

The  Vincennes  then  coasted  along  the  icy  barrier  to  the  N.W.  and  West, 
passing  a  vast  number  of  whales  and  sea-birds  on  and  around  all  the  icebergs. 
The  western  extreme  attained  was  in  a  large  bay  in  the  barrier,  which  was 
named  Repulse  Bay,  Ion.  97®  37'  E.,  and  lat.  64°  1'  S. ;  var.,  decreasing, 
56^  21'  W.  Appearances  of  land  were  also  seen  to  the  S.W.,  and  its  trending 
seemed  to  be  to  the  northward.  It  is  called  Termination  Land  on  the  American 
chart.  Hence  the  barrier  trends  to  the  northward,  and  was  not  traced  to  the 
westward  by  the  United  States*  Expedition,  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  Capt. 
Cook  found  the  ice  and  evidences  of  land  in  about  lat  61°  30'  S.,  Ion.  95°  E., 
in  February,  1773. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  the  lands,  which  may  be  properly  said  to 
form  the  southern  bounds  of  the  Pacific.  From  the  field  its  discovery  may  have 
opened  to  our  whale-fishers,  and  the  great  interest  attached  to  it  in  a  scientific 
light,  it  certainly  is  most  important,  and  deserves  a  larger  notice.  Since  the 
occupation  of  the  Auckland  Islands  by  our  spirited  merchants,  with  the  express 
intent  of  following  this  branch  of  commerce,  we  may  ere  long  obtain  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  region ;  the  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  gentleman,  to  whose  public  spirit  we  are  indebted  for  our  earliest 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  is  himself  on  the  spot  to  direct  these  important 
operations. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  Narrative  by 
Capt.  Wilkes : — "  The  evidence  that  an  extensive  continent  lies  within  the  icy 
barrier  must  appear  in  the  account  of  my  proceedings,  but  will  be,  I  think,  tnore 
forcibly  exhibited  by  a  comparison  with  the  aspect  of  other  lands  in  the  same 
southern  parallel.  Palmer's  Land,  for  instance,  which  is  in  like  manner  invested 
with  ice,  is  so  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  only,  while  at  others  it  is  quite  clear, 
because  strong  currents  prevail  there,  which  sweep  the  ice  off  to  the  N.E.  Along 
the  antarctic  continent,  for  the  whole  distance  explored  (by  the  United  States* 
Expedition),  which  is  upwards  of  1,500  miles,  no  open  strait  is  found.  The 
coast,  where  the  ice  permitted  approach,  was  found  enveloped  with  a  perpen- 
dicular barrier,  in  some  cases  unbroken  for  50  miles.  If  there  was  only  a  chain 
of  islands,  the  outline  of  the  ice  would  undoubtedly  be  of  another  form ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  so  long  a  chain  could  extend  so  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  land  has  none  of  the  abruptness  of  termination  that  the 
islands  of  high  southern  latitudes  exhibit ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  exists  in  one 
uninterrupted  line  of  coast  from  Ringgold's  Knoll  in  the  East,  to  Enderby's  Land 
in  the  West ;  that  the  coast  (at  Ion.  95°  E.)  trends  to  the  North,  and  this  will 
account  for  the  icy  barrier  existing,  .with  little  alteration,  when  it  was  seen  by 
Cook  in  1773.  The  vast  number  of  ice  islands  conclusively  points  out  that 
there  is  some  extensive  nucleus  which  retains  them  in  their  position ;  for  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  ice  should  not  be  disengaged  from  islands,  if  they 
were  such,  as  happens  in  all  other  cases  in  like  latitudes.  The  formation  of  the 
poast  is  different  from  what  would  probably  be  found  near  islands,  soundings 
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beiDg  obtained  in  comparatiTely  shoal  water ;  and  the  colour  of  the  water  alto 
indicates  that  it  is  not,  like  other  southern  lands,  abrupt  and  precipitous.  This 
cause  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  huge  masses  of  ice,  by  being  attached  by  their  lower 
surfaces  instead  of  the  sides  only." 

The  ICES  that  are  met  with  here  have  been  alluded  to,  and  we  have  not  space 
to  dilate  on  the  subject. 

The  obsenrations  of  the  United  States*  squadron  during  their  antarctic  cruise, 
January  and  February,  1840,  together  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  very  little  change  takes  place  in  the  line  of  ice. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  exists  in  a  lower  latitude 
in  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  others.  The  icy  barrier  retreats 
several  degrees  to  the  South  of  the  antarctic  circle  to  the  West  of  Cape  Horn, 
while  to  the  eastward  it  in  places  advances  to  the  northward  of  that  line,  which 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  land.  From  the  great  quantities  of  ice 
to  be  found  drifting  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  in  high  southern  latitudes,  they 
were  induced  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  ice  islands  is  much  more  rapid  than 
is  generally  supposed.* 
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Between  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  vast 
groups  of  coral  islands  forming  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  other  similar  collections 
of  minute  spots  of  dry  land  to  the  North,  and  the  eternal  ices  which  enclose  the 
land  or  the  sea  about  the  South  Pple,  we  have  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  in 
which,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  no  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  waters:  so  that  the  mariner,  in  traversing  this 
immense  extent,  comprising  more  than  1 10°  of  longitude,  and  45°  of  latitude,  has 
no  fixed  point  to  direct  him  as  to  his  exact  position,  other  than  those  drawn  from 
the  heavens.  The  only  group  stated  to  exist,  that  were  discovered  by  the  Nimrod, 
seems  to  be  of  somewhat  doubtful  character. 

In  proceeding  from  the  eastward,  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  New 
Zealand  that  we  encounter  any  lands ;  and  these  consist  of  a  series  of  small 
isolated  rocky  groups,  which  are  arranged  in  a  general  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction, 
rearing  their  rugged  peaks  to  some  height,  but  at  considerable  intervals  from 
each  other.  Upon  reference  to  the  chart  it  will  be  seen  that  they  form  a  line  of 
islands  parallel  to  the  general  trend  of  the  New  Zealand  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
also  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  New  South  Wales.  There  may  be  some 
connection  between  these  conformities,  and  the  character  of  their  geological 
formation  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  islands  are  of 
volcanic  formation.  New  Zealand  is  eminently  so,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
With  this  view  it  may  be  considered  that,  should  any  fresh  discoveries  be  made, 

*  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploriog  BzpcditioD,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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they  will  lie  in  this  general  line.    From  these  waters  being  now  so  much  traversed, 
however,  this  is  scarcely  probable  now. 

Following  the  principle  we  have  set  out  with,  we  commence  with  the  southern- 
roost  and  easternmost  of  the  groups. 

NIMROD  ISLANDS. 

A  group  of  islands  stated  to  have  been  seen  by  Capt.  Henry  Eilbech,  in  the 
ship  Nimrod,  in  1828,  on  her  passage  from  Port  Jackson  to  Rio  Janeiro,  round 
Cape  Horn.  They  were  placed  by  him  in  lat.  56J°  S.,  and  Ion.  158°  3(y  W., 
and  appear  to  have  been  seen  at  a  considerable  distance ;  although  numerous 
birds  and  amphibious  animals,  with  a  great  quantity  of  marine  vegetables  found 
in  the  vicinity,  indicated  their  real  existence.* 

Capt.  Biscoe  sought  for  the  group  in  1831,  but  the  search  was  ineffectual. 
This  may  arise  from  the  variation  of  the  positions  given.  The  latter  stated  them 
to  be  in  lat.  56°  3',  and  Ion.  157°  5(yf  which,  should  the  first  named  be  correct, 
would  not  certainly  disprove  their  existence.  The  water  here,  however,  looked 
discoloured,  as  though  on  a  bank,  but  no  soundings  could  be  obtained.  On 
January  14th,  1832,  in  lat.  56"^  26'  S.,  and  Ion.  156°  48'  W.,  many  birds  were 
seen,  and  much  sea«weed  was  floating  about. f 

EMERALD  ISLAND  (?) 

This  supposed  island,  in  lat.  57°  15'  S.,  and  Ion.  163°  E.,  was  discovered  by 
Capt.  C.  W.  Nockells ;  to  whom  the  nautical  world  is  indebted  for  several  useful 
observations  in  the  Atlantic.  The  following  extract  from  a  communication  to 
Mr.  Purdy  will  explain  all :~ '*  At  11  a.m.  on  the  13th  of  December,  1821,  in 
the  ship  Emerald,  lat.  57°  30'  S.,  Ion.  by  "chronometer,  162°  12' E.,  we  saw 
the  resemblance  of  an  island  bearing  E.  by  N.,  about  25  miles  distant.  It 
appeared  very  high,  with  peaked  mountains.  At  4  p.m.  the  weather  became 
hazy,  and  commenced  blowing  a  strong  gale  from  that  quarter,  which  lasted 
for  two  days ;  in  consequence,  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  any 
particulars.  No  account  of  any  land  seen  there  has  been  heretofore  given. 
Several  penguins  were  seen  swimming  about  the  ship.  Direction,  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  about  30  miles." 

The  supposed  site  of  Emerald  Isle  (lat.  57°  15'  S.,  Ion.  162°  30'  E.)  was 
passed  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  January  9th,  1841,  without  seeing  it  or  any  other 
indications  of  land.  It  was  therefore  inferred  not  to  exist  in  the  locality  laid 
down.    The  current  was  again  found  bearing  to  S.E.  20  miles  a  day.J 

MACQUARIE  ISLAND. 

This  island  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  by  a  colonial 
vessel,  and  received  the  name  of  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  a  name 

•  Horsbnrgh;  vol.  ii.  p.  700. 

t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  700. 

t  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  28& 
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which  has  been  sufficiently  distributed  in  many  parts  of  this  region.  It  is  stated 
that  the  discoverers  left  a  party  on  it,  and  the  persons  employed  in  shooting  killed 
not  fewer  than  80,000  seals.  It  was  visited,  April,  1811,  by  Mr.  T.  Garbutt,  in 
the  brig  Concord,  and  again  in  February,  1812,  and  at  both  periods  found 
the  winds  and  surf  very  strong.  On  both  occasions  his  ship  drove,  and  on  the 
second  his  boat  was  upset  in  the  surf,  and  it  and  all  hands  lost.  Capt. 
Bellingshausen,  of  the  Russian  navy,  visited  it  in  1820,  and  Lieut.  Langdon,  R.N., 
in  1822  ;  both  of  these  officers  have  given  charts  of  the  island,  but  they  difier 
considerably  from  each  other.  According  to  the  English  chart,  it  is  38  miles  in 
extent  from  North  to  South,  and  its  North  extreme,  called  North  Head,  is  in 
lat.  54®  ly  S.,  and  Ion.  158*'  56',  and  iU  South  end  in  lat.  54°  56'.  According  to 
the  Rassian  surveyor,  it  is  but  19  miles  in  extent,  and  its  centre  in  lat.  54°  39^  S., 
and  Ion.  158°  41'  £.  Agreeably  to  this  the  North  point  is  11'  South  of  that 
given  by  Lieut.  Langdon.  But  these  observations  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seded by  those  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition  hereafter  noticed. 

Both  the  English  and  the  Russian  descriptions  agree  in  giving  it  a  breadth 
of  5  or  6  miles  throughout.  On  the  English  chart  soundings  of  from  10  to 
90  fathoms  are  marked  all  along  the  eastern  side  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  off 
shore ;  also  two  anchorages,  but  which  are  open.  The  northernmost  of  these 
bears  the  name  of  Buckle,  Bagster,  and  Buchanan  Bay  ;  the  other,  at  2  leagues 
from  the  South  point  of  the  island,  is  called  Lusitania  Road,  The  North  point 
is  surrounded  by  rocks,  which  are  named  Elliot  Rocks  on  the  chart.* 

The  South  end  of  this  island  is  placed  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  in  lat.  54°  44'  S.,  and  Ion.  159°  49'  E.  Off  this  end  a 
reef  of  rocks  extends  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  island  is  high  and  much 
broken  ;  it  is  apparently  covered  with  verdure,  although  a  long  tufted  rank  grass 
was  the  only  plant  seen  by  those  who  landed. 

The  highest  peak  on  the  island  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  high;  and,  as  far 
as  the  observations  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  extended,  it  had  neither 
tree  nor  shrub  on  it.  It  affords  no  inducement  for  a  visit,  and  apparently  no 
suitable  place  for  landing  with  a  boat.  A  party  landed  with  great  difficulty, 
through  the  tremendous  surf,  in  an  indentation  on  the  West  side,  and  found  it 
tenanted  with  countless  myriads  of  sea-birds,  penguins,  and  albatrosses. f 

The  Bishop  and  his  Clerk  are  some  islands  or  rocks  which  lie  to  the  south- 
ward of  Macquarie  Island,  according  to  Capt.  Bellingshausen  in  lat.  55°  15'  S., 
and  Ion.  159°  0'  E. ;  but  if  Capt.  Wilkes's  longitude  be  correct,  it  must  be  placed 
more  than  a  degree  farther  to  the  East. 

The  Judge  and  his  Clerk,  two  large  naked  rocks,  lie  about  8  leagues 
N.  20°  E.,  true,  from  the  North  end  of  Macquarie  Island;  or,  according  to 
Bellingshausen,  in  lat.  54°  22'  S.,  and  Ion.  158°  46'  £.  ;  the  latter  subject, 
however,  to  the  same  question  as  raised  in  the  previous  instance. 


*  See  Pordj'fl  Tables,  p.  88 ;  Kmsenstern,  part  ii.  p.  0 ;  Honborgh,  toI.  ii.  p.  662 ;  Nicholas's 
New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.  p.  818. 
t  NarratiTe  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  289-90. 
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CAMPBELL  ISLAND 

Was  discovered  by  Capt.  Fred.  Hazelburgh,  of  the  brig  Perseverance^  belonging 
to  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  Sydney,  in  1810.  According  to  his  account,  the 
island  is  30  miles  in  circumference ;  the  country  is  mountainous ;  and  there  are 
several  good  harbours,  of  which  two  on  the  East  side  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
southernmost  of  these  two  he  named  Perseverance  Harbour,  and  in  it  Sir  James 
Ross  anchored  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  December,  1 840. 

The  highest  hill  seen  from  the  harbour  is  on  its  North  side,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  1,500  feet.  The  shores  on  either  side  are  steep,  and  rise  abruptly 
to  between  800  and  900  feet.  The  hills,  from  being  less  wooded,  have  a  more 
desolate  appearance  than  those  of  the  Auckland  Islands ;  and  though  there  is 
abundance  of  wood  in  the  sheltered  places,  the  trees  are  nowhere  so  great  as  in 
those  islands.  These  trees  especially  indicate,  by  their  prostrate  position,  the 
prevailing  power  of  the  westerly  storms.  This  occurrence  of  sudden  and  violent 
rushes  of  wind  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  phenomenon  of  all  the  islands  about 
this  latitude.  It  is  observed  at  Kerguelen  Land,  at  Auckland,  and  especially 
here. 

Sir  James  Ross  had  been  advised  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  take  his  ships  into 
the  harbour  near  the  N.E.  point,  but,  from  the  entrance,  it  appeared  so  exposed 
to  winds  from  that  quarter  that  he  bore  away  for  the  southern  harbour. 

Perseverance  Harbour  is  about  4  miles  in  depth,  running  for  more  than  2  miles 
in  a  W.N.W.  direction  ;  and  thence,  after  passing  a  shoal  point,  with  a  warning 
bed  of  sea-weed  off  it,  on  which  the  Terror  grounded,  about  W.S.W.  to  its  head. 
In  the  outer  part  of  the  harbour  the  water  is  too  deep  for  convenient  anchorage ; 
but  in  the  upper  part,  which  is  completely  landlocked,  there  is  abundant  room 
for  a  hundred  ships  to  lie  in  the  most  perfect  security,  and  excellent  water  can 
be  had  in  any  quantity.  The  remains  of  some  huts  were  found  on  each  side  of 
a  cove  to  the  North  of  the  Erebus  anchorage;  as  also  the  graves  of  several 
seamen,  and  one  of  a  French  woman,  accidentally  drowned.  There  had  been 
also  an  establishment  at  the  side  of  a  stream  in  the  N.W.  coffer  of  the  harbour, 
but  the  position  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  cove.  The  observation  spot  on 
the  beach,  near  the  shoal  point,  was  found  to  be  in  lat.  52°  33'  26''  S.,  and 
Ion.  169^  8'  41'  E. ;  variation,  17°  54'  E.,  dip,  73°  53'.  High  water,  full  and 
change,  at  XIP,  but  presenting  the  same  irregularities  as  at  Laurie  Harbour, 
Auckland  Isles.     The  rise  and  fall,  at  neaps,  was  43  miles.* 

*  Sir  James  C.  Rosf ,  Voyage  of  Discovery,  &c.,  voL  i.  pp.  154,  et  seq,  A  detailed  acooant  of  it» 
productions  will  there  be  found. 
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The  first  knowledge  of  this  group  is  due  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  British 
merchants.  They  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Abraham  Bristow,  in  the  ship 
Ocean^  a  Tcssel  belonging  to  the  late  Samuel  Enderby,  Esq.,  during  a  whaling 
▼oyage,  August  IGth,  1806.  This  was  in  his  third  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
the  following  extract  from  his  log-book,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ross,  announces 
the  discovery  :— >''  Moderate  and  clear ;  at  daylight  saw  land,  bearing  West  by 
compass,  extending  round  to  the  North  as  far  as  N.E.  by  N.,  distant  from  the 
nearest  part  about  9  leagues.  This  island  or  islands,  as  being  the  first  discoverer, 
I  shall  call  Lord  Auckland'$  (my  friend  through  my  father),  and  is  situated, 
according  to  my  observation  at  noon,  in  lat.  50^  48'  S.,  and  Ion.  166^  42'  S.,  by 
a  dbtance  I  had  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  half-past  ten,  a.m.  The  land  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  f\rom  its  appearance  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  afford  a 
good  harbour  in  the  North  end,  and  I  should  suppose  lies  in  about  the  latitude  of 
50^  21' S.,  and  its  greatest  extent  is  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction.  This  place, 
I  sbould  suppose,  abounds  with  seals,  and  sorry  f  am  that  the  time  and  the 
lumbered  state  of  my  ship  do  not  allow  me  to  examine  it.'* 

CapC  Bn'sCow  visited  them  in  the  following  year,  1807,  in  the  Sarah^  also 
belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  when  he  took  formal  possession  of  them  for  the 
British  crown,  and  left  some  pigs  there,  which  have  since  increased  to  a  surprising 
extent. 

The  islands  remained  untenanted  during  the  subsequent  years,  being  visited 
occasionally  by  vessels  in  search  of  whales  and  seals,  the  former  coming  into  the 
bays  to  calve,  during  die  months  of  April  and  May,  and  the  latter  consisting 
cbiefly  of  sea-lions.  Among  those  who  came  hither  (in  1829)  was  Capt.  Morrell, 
whose  work  we  have  before  quoted,  and  whose  description  of  the  port  he  states 
he  examined,  is  given  presently. 

In  the  year  1840  it  was  visited  by  the  vessels  of  three  nations — the  English 
ships,  ErtbuM  and  Terror,  under  Sir  James  Ross  and  Capt.  Crozier ;  the  French 
corvettes,  VAttrohibe  and  La  Zelie^  under  Dumont  D'Urville ;  and  the  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Capt  Charles  Wilkes.  From  the  narratives 
of  these  voyages  we  have  chiefly  derived  the  subsequent  particulars. 

They  were,  as  above  mentioned,  without  permanent  inhabitants  during  all  the 
periods  of  the  above  visits ;  but  subsequently,  a  body  of  New  Zealanders,  about 
seventy  in  number,  came  over  from  Chatham  Island  in  a  whale-ship,  and  were 
landed  on  the  N.E.  or  Enderby  Island.  Bringing  with  them  their  warlike  spirit, 
their  qnarrels  soon  led  to  an  outbreak,  and  some  fighting  and  loss  of  life  ensued. 
They  then  divided  into  two  separate  bodies,  under  different  chiefii,  about  thirty 
remaining  in  their  original  locality ;  twenty-five  more  going  to  the  southward : 
the  remainder  maintuning  separate  independence. 

From  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  geographical  science,  and  to  further 
those  commercial  enterprises  in  which  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  for  several  generations, 
had  so  largely  engaged,  the  group  was  granted  by  the  British  government  to 
Messrs.  Charies,  George,  and  H.  Enderby ;  and  on  the  formatioa  of  the  Southern 
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Whale  Fishery  Company,  who  have  undertaken  the  establishment  of  their 
principal  centre  of  operations  here,  Mr.  Charles  Enderby,  with  an  efficient  staff 
of  assistants,  took  possession  of  his  domain  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  finding  the 
New  Zealanders  before  mentioned  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  land.  Their 
claims  were  soon  adjusted,  and  they  have  become  great  auxiliaries  to  the  infant 
colony. 

This,  then,  is  the  brief  history  of  this  remote  island,  which  promises  to  become 
a  most  conspicuous  point  in  the  wide  world  of  waters  which  this  book  describes. 
With  every  advantage  of  insulation,  the  possession  of  numerous  and  excellent 
harbours,  with  every  means  at  command  for  the  relaxation  of  whale  and  other 
fisheries  in  these  seas,  it  must  some  day  become  the  centre  of  much  trade,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  very  different  character  to  almost  every  other  part  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

Though  the  group  has  been  visited  by  the  four  principal  navigators  above  men- 
tioned, Morrell,  describing  a  southern  harbour,  which  he  calls  Camley's  Harbour, 
and  the  three  others  all  having  confined  their  remarks  to  the  northern  or  Laurie 
Harbour,  we  have  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  entire  group,  even  as  regards 
its  dimensions.  For  from  the  cursory  examinations  made  by  Mr.  Enderby  up  to 
the  last  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  the  island  must  be  considerably  broader 
than  is  represented  on  D*Urville*s  chart.  Of  course,  the  very  imperfect  sketch 
given  by  Bristow  cannot  be  taken  as  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  island. 

The  following  imperfect  notices  of  the  g^oup  are  collected  from  the  Narrative 
of  the  Voyage  and  Discovery,  &c.,  of  H.M.S.  Erebus  and  Terror ^  vol.  i. ;  the 
Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii. ;  Le  Voyage  de 
L' Astrolabe  et  La  Zelie^  par  M.  Dumont  D'Urville  ;  and  the  Narrative  of  Four 
Voyages,  by  6.  Morrell.  These  sources  have  been  also  combined  in  a  brochure 
by  C.  Enderby,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  '<  A  Short  Account  of  the  Auckland  Islands,  &c., 
London,  1849 ;  "  and  see  also  the  Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1847. 

Mr.  M'Cormick,  the  naturalist  to  Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  Expedition, 
remarks  that  the  formation  of  the  Auckland  Islands,  as  well  as  Campbell  Islands, 
is  volcanic,  and  constituted  chiefly  of  basalt  and  greenstone.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  Peas  Heady  in  Laurie  Harbour^  North  of  Shoe  Island,  as  being  of 
g^eat  geological  interest,  exhibiting  fine  columns,  300  feet  High,  which  are  highly 
magnetic.  The  loftiest  hill.  Mount  Eden^  at  the  head  of  Laurie  Harbour,  attains 
an  elevation  of  1,325  feet,  is  rounded  at  the  top,  and  clothed  with  grass  to  its 
summit.    Another  hill  in  the  West  rises  to  nearly  1,000  feet. 

Productions. — Dr.  Hooker,  whose  observations  have  been  published  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Voyage  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror^  under  the  title  of  Flora 
Antarctica,  remarks  that,  "  perhaps  no  place  in  the  course  of  our  projected 
voyage  in  the  southern  ocean  promised  more  novelty  to  the  botanist  than 
Auckland  Islands.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  boisterous  ocean  in  a  very  high 
latitude  for  that  hemisphere,  and  far  removed  from  any  tract  of  land  but  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  they  proved,  as  was  expected,  to  contain  amongst  many 
new  species  some  of  peculiar  interest 

''  Possessing  no  mountains  rising  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  few  rocks 
or  precipices,  the  whole  land  seemed  covered  with  vegeta.tion.  A  low  forest  skirts 
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The  magnetical  observations  made  here  were  found  to  be  singularly  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  magnets  were  found  entirely  to  depend 
for  their  direction  of  the  North  and  South  poles  on  the  fragments  of  rocks  around 
them.  The  compasses  in  the  Terror  were  so  much  affected  by  Shoe  Island  as  to 
mask  the  local  attraction  of  the  iron  in  the  ship.  These  phenomena  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  the  island  may  be  taken  as  one  great  magnet  itself. 

Respecting  the  zoology  of  these  islands,  Mr.  M^Cormick  observes— >''  There  is 
no  species  of  land-animaly  with  the  exception  of  the  domestic  pig,  introduced 
several  years  ago  in  the  island  by  Capt.  Bristow."  Their  food  consists  of  the 
*<  Arabia  polaris,*'  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as  *'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
singular  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  it  inhabits ;  growing  in  large 
orbicular  masses  in  rocks  and  banks  near  the  sea,  or  amongst  the  dense  and 
gloomy  vegetation  of  the  woods,  its  copious  bright  green  foliage  and  large 
umbels  of  waxy  flowers  have  a  most  striking  appearance/'* 

*^  The  whole  plant,"  he  adds,  *^  has  a  heavy  and  rather  disagreeable  smell 
common  to  many  of  its  natural  order ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  gpreedily  eaten  by 
goats,  pigs,  and  rabbits.  It  is  so  abundant  in  marshy  spots  that  these  animak 
firequently  live  entirely  amongst  it,  particularly  where  it  grows  near  the  margins 
of  the  woods,  where  they  form  broad  tracks  through  the  patches,  grubbing  up 
the  roots  to  a  great  extent,  and,  by  trampling  down  the  soft  stems  and  leaves, 
jnake  soft  and  warm  places  for  themselves  to  litter  in." 

One  of  these  animals  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hallett,  and,  although  in  poor  condition, 
its  flesh  was  considered  well  flavoured,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  our 
own  well'^fed  pigs. 

Laurie  Harbour  and  the  North  part  of  the  island  are  thus  described  in  a 
Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition  in  the  ship  Potpotae,  dated 
7th  March,  1840  :— 

''  On  the  7th  we  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Sarah's  Bosom,  in  12  fathoms 
water.  During  our  brief  stay  here  all  were  actively  employed  wooding  and 
watering,  for  which  this  harbour  aflbrds  a  6ne  opportunity.  Assistant*Surgeon 
Holmes  made  several  excursions  on  the  largest  island,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account  :-^ 

**  *  I  found  it  very  thickly  covered  with  trees  in  its  less  elevated  parts.  As  few 
of  them  were  of  any  size,  I  found  no  small  difficulty  in  penetrating  and  making 
my  way  through  them ;  in  many  places  it  was  absolutely  impossible.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk  that  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  that 
part  of  the  island  near  which  the  brig  was  anchored,  when  I  found  the  trees  less 
numerous. 

*'  *  A  thick  growth  of  underwood  .and  dwarf  bushes,  intermixed  with  ferns, 
concealed  the  surface,  rendering  it  difficult  to  walk.  Even  in  the  places 
apparently  most  level  the  ground  was  very  unequal,  and  a  single  step  would 
sometimes  send  me  nearly  up  to  the  neck  intp  a  hollow  filled  with  large  fern-fronds. 

**  *  On  the  highest  parts  the  small  level  spots  were  covered  only  with  moss  and 
a  description  of  tall  grass,  and  in  places  also  a  kind  of  grain  grew  abundantly ; 

*  Flora  Antarctica,  p.  20. 
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the  groaod  was  dry  ererywhere,  all  the  water  bemg  found  in  the  streams,  which 
were  nomerons  and  pare. 

^«  *  Near  the  summit  the  ground  was  perforated  in  all  directions,  probably  by 
birds  who  rear  their  young  in  these  holes.  Many  of  the  birds,  principally 
procellaria,  were  sitting  on  the  ground;  they  made  no  effort  to  escape,  but 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  without  any  attempt  at  resistance. 

*' '  The  forest  was  full  of  small  birds  of  three  or  four  different  species,  which 
were  perfectly  fearless ;  one  little  fellow  alighted  on  my  cap  as  I  was  sitting  under 
a  tree,  and  sang  long  and  melodiously ;  another,  and  still  smaller  spedes,  of  a 
black  colour,  spotted  with  yellow,  was  numerous,  and  sang  very  sweetly;  its 
notes  were  Taried,  but  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  song  of  our  blackbird ; 
occasionally  a  note  or  two  resembled  the  lark's.  Hawks,  too,  are  numerous,  and 
might  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  dead  trees  in  pairs. 

*' '  Along  the  sea-coast  were  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  their  ravages  upon  the 
smaller  birds.  The  sea-birds  were  very  numerous  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  sitting  upon  the  cliffs  or  hovering  over  the  islet.  On  the  western  side  of 
Auckland  Island  the  uoderbush  and  young  trees  were  exceedingly  thick.' 

*^  Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  that  be  was  occupied  fully  an  hour  in  making  his  way 
for  100  yards,  where,  to  all  appearance,  a  human  step  had  never  before  trodden. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  track ;  old  trees  were  strewn  about  irregularly, 
sometimes  kept  erect  by  the  pressure  from  all  sides.  Some  trees  were  seen 
upwards  of  70  feet  in  height,  although  they  were  generally  from  15  to  20.  Every 
part  of.  the  island  was  densely  covered  with  vegetation.  The  soil,  from  the 
decompoution  of  vegetable  matter,  had  acquired  considerable  richness.  Speci- 
mens of  all  the  plants  were  collected ;  some  resembling  the  tropical  plants  were 
found  here. 

^  These  islands  have  in  many  places  the  appearance  of  having  been  raised 
directly  from  the  sea;  they  are  the  resort  of  whalers  for  the  purpose  of  refitting, 
and  waiting  the  whaling  season,  which  occurs  here  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  Near  the  watering  place  a  commodious  hut  has  been  erected  by  a  French 
whaler.  Near  by  there  was  another  in  ruins,  and  close  to  it  the  grave  of  a  French 
sailor,  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  a  wooden  cross  erected  over  it.  Some 
attempts  at  forming  a  garden  were  observed  at  one  of  the  points  of  Sarah's 
Bosom,  and  turnips,  cabbages,  and  potatoes  were  growing  finely,  which,  if  left 
undwiUTbed,  will  soon,  cover  this  portion  of  the  island ;  to  these  a  few  onions 
were  added. 

**  Many  of  the  small  islands  in  this  group  were  visited  ;  they  closely  resemble 
the  larger  one.  The  clifis  consist-of  basalt,  and  are  generally  from  50  to  90  feet 
peq)endicular. 

"  These  islands  have  a  picturesque,  wild,  steep,  and  basaltic  appearance ;  the 
hig^hest  peak  was  estimated  to  be  800  feet ;  the  smaller  has  a  less  elevation.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  land  resembles  the  region  round  Cape  Horn.'' 

Climate. — As  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
general  climate  of  the  group  is  as  yet  acquired.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  Chiloe,  which  has  been  described  in  a  former  page  of  this  work.    To 
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this,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred.  But  it  is  also  very  probable  that  that 
account,  to  coincide  with  these  islands,  must  be  somewhat  modified  in  one 
particular — the  strong  winds  to  which  it  would  appear  they  are  subject  to.  The 
trees  are  an  evidence  of  this,  as  they  bend  from  the  general  westerly  direction 
of  the  violent  squalls.  Mr.  Enderby  has  experienced  one  very  remarkable 
phenomenon,  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  at  the  station  in  Port  Ross.  A  most 
violent  gust  of  wind  struck,  with  the  force  of  a  solid  body,'the  spot  near  where  he 
was,  and  this  not  for  any  continuous  period,  or  over  an  extended  space,  but  only 
for  about  five  seconds  of  time  and  a  few  yards  in  diameter.  After  passing  onward 
the  percussions  of  the  repeated  shocks  could  be  heard  at  short  intervals  as  it  went. 
There  was  no  apparent  cause  for  it,  and  the  intervening  spaces  were  comparatively 
calm.  This  would  form  an  important  consideration  with  vessels  unprepared  for 
such  a  visitation  when  at  anchor. 

The  Auckland  group,  according  to  Sir  James  Ross,  consists  of  one  large  and 
several  smaller  islands,  separated  by  narrow  channels.  The  largest  island  he 
states  to  be  about  30  miles  long,  and  15  miles  in  extreme  breadth ;  but  this 
cannot  be  considered  as  exact,  as  before  mentioned.  It  contains,  he  continues, 
two  principal  harbours,  whose  entrances  are  both  from  the  eastward,  and  whose 
heads  or  termination  reach  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  western  coast 

ENDERBY  ISLAND  is  the  north-eastern  island  of  the  group ;  it  forms  the 
northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Laurie  Harbour,  or  Port  Ross.  It  is  upon  this 
island  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  stock  landed  by  the  Whale  Fishery  Com- 
pany is  kept.  They  immediately  began  to  improve  in  their  new  position,  an 
evidence  of  the  good  quality  of  the  land.  The  island,  2  or  3  miles  in  length,  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  quantity  of  cattle,  and  at  some  future  day  will 
probably  become  of  considerable  importance  in  this  respect  It  is  covered  with 
peaty  mould,  which  is  capable  of  being  rendered  very  productive.  One  portion 
of  the  New  Zealand  tribes  was  established  here,  and  raise  vegetables,  turnips, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  &c.,  the  first  of  excellent  quality,  excelling  most  others ; 
the  latter  equal  to  any  European  productions.  This  augurs  well  that  other 
fruits  and  plants  may  flourish.  The  island  is  not  high,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
water. 

A  pilot  station  has  been  established  on  it;  vessels,  therefore,  visiting  the 
group,  can  thence  be  conducted  safely  to  the  principal  harbour  to  the  S.W. 

There  is  a  narrow  entrance  to  Laurie  Harbour  between  the  West  end  of  Enderby 
Island  and  Rose's  Island,  which  is  only  a  channel  fit  for  boats.  The  sea  was 
breaking  right  across  the  opening  when  the  Erebus  passed  it;  but  in  calm 
weather  it  might  be  mistaken  by  strangers  for  a  safe  passage. 

As  is  frequently  the  case,  the  tidal  currents  meet  off  Enderby  Island  ;  and  on 
this  Sir  James  Ross  says:— *<  On  rounding  the  N.E,  cape  of  Enderby  Island  we 
passed  through  some  strong  whirlpools,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  off 
the  point ;  and  although  we  did  not  find  soundings  with  our  ordinary  hand  lines, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  shoals  or  rocky  patches  may  have  some 
influence  in  producing  these  strong  and  dangerous  eddies."  . 

LAURIE  HARBOUR,  or  Pout  Ross.-Capt.  Bristow,  the  discoverer  of  these 
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islands,  who  also  drew  the  first  sketch  of  the  group,  named  this,  the  principal 
harboor,  Laarie  Harboor,  after  the  gentleman  who  first  issued  this  knowledge  to 
the  world  in  1810.  On  a  chart  of  the  Western  Pacific,  by  Capt  Butler,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Laurie,  this  sketch  will  be  found.  A  copy  of  this  chart  by  the 
late  Mr.  Purdy,  presented  to  Capt.  Hurd,  R.N.,  was  published  by  the  Admiralty 
m  1823,  and  these  composed  our  entire  knowledge  of  them  until  the  visits  of 
Capt.  Sir  James  Ross  and  D'Uryille.  D*Unrille  has  given  a  rough  survey  of 
them,  and  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross  has  given  a  survey  of  the  harbour  in  question 
under  the  name  of  Rendezvous  Harbour ;  but,  following  the  recognised  principle, 
we  have  retained  the  name  applied  by  its  discoverer  in  1806.  Mr.  Euderby  has 
given  a  third  appellation,  that  of  Port  Roi$,  which,  as  it  may  be  in  some  use,  we 
have  also  retained.    The  other  names  are  chiefly  as  given  by  CapL  Bristow. 

There  are  two  surveys  of  this  excellent  harbour ;  the  one  by  Sir  James  Ross, 
the  other  by  Admiral  D'Urville.  That  of  the  latter  is  the  most  complete,  and 
exhibits  more  in  detail  the  character  of  the  locality. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  Enderby  Island  on  the  North  side,  on 
which  is  the  above-named  pilot  station,  and  Oreen  Islandp  or  Ewing  Island  of  Sir 
James  Ross,  their  distance  apart  being  rather  above  a  mile.  Ocean  Island  is 
tbree-quarters  of  a  mUe  West  of  Green  Island,  and  is  connected  by  shoal  water  to 
the  S.R  point  of  the  harbour.  Rosens  Island^  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
North  side  of  the  entrance,  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  Ocean  Island  ;  and  from  between 
these  the  harbour  runs  2|  miles  to  the  S.W.,  having  a  depth  of  10  to  20  fathoms 
over  it,  and  the  shores  bold-to. 

Peas  Headp  to  the  S.W.  of  Rose*s  Island,  is  an  interesting  feature,  formed  of 
basaltic  columns  300  feet  high. 

SAae  Islandf  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  South, 
true^  of  Peas  Head,  is  a  bold  and  picturesque  island  ;  it  u  highly  magnetic,  and 
is  bold-to. 

Terror  Cove  is  to  the  West  of  this,  and  is  separated  from  Erebus  Cove  to  the 
South  of  it  by  a  projecting  point  of  land.*  Sir  James  Ross's  observatory  was  in 
Terror  Cove.  In  the  former  charts  this  is  called  the  Harbour  of  Sarah* s  Bosom, 
being  thus  named  by  Capt.  Bristow,  when  he  came  here  on  his  second  visit  in 
1807.  He  anchored  here  in  the  Sarah,  hence  its  appellation.  In  his  brief 
account  he  states  that  **  ships  may  lie  safely  land-locked  all  round.  Here  may 
be  had  plenty  of  fine  water,  wood  in  the  greatest  abundance,  winged  game,  &c. 
The  islands  are  annoyed  by  the  most  powerful  gales  in  winter/' 

The  result  of  the  observations  made  by  Sir  James  C.  Ross  at  Sarah  Harbour,  or 
Terror  Cove,  gave  for  the  observatory,  lat.  50°  32'  3(f  S.,  Ion.  166°  12'  34''  E.; 
variation,  17°  40'  E.;  dip,  73°  12'.  High  water,  full  and  change,  at  12*;  the 
highest  spring  tides  scarcely  exceeded  3  feet.  A  remarkable  oscillation  of  the 
tide,  when  near  the  time  of  high  water,  was  observed ;  after  rising  to  nearly  its 
highest,  the  tide  would  fall  2  or  3  inches,  and  then  rise  again  between  3  and  4 
inches,  so  as  to  exceed  its  former  height  rather  more  than  an  inch.    This  irregular 

*  ''  By  the  tide  of  a  small  stream  of  water,  and  on  the  only  cleared  spot  we  could  find,  the  rains 
of  a  small  hut  were  disoovevedt  which  I  hare  since  learnt  formed  for  sereral  jears  the  wretched 
hahitation  of  a  deserter  fipom  an  Bnglish  whale  ship  and  a  New  Zealand  woman."^5ir  Jameg  Ron. 
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moYement  generally  occupied  rather  more  than  an  hour,  of  which  the  fall  con- 
tinued about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  rise  fifty  minutes  of  the  interval.* 

The  B8TABLI8HMGVT  of  the  Southcm  Whale  Fishery  Company  is  fixed  at  the 
South  side  of  Erebus  Cove.  This  Cove  is  bounded  on  the  South  side  by  a  small 
peninsula  projecting  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,t  and  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus ; 
on  the  shore  to  the  westward  of  this  a  section  of  100  acres  is  allotted,  which 
affords  all  the  necessary  room  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping  visiting  the  port. 
This  beach  allows  of  easy  landing;  and  the  land,  being  level,  is  suitable  for  the 
intended  purposes  of  wharfage,  whaling  stores,  &c. 

From  this  part  the  head  of  the  harbour  extends  nearly  2  miles  farther  in  a 
W.S.W.  direction  to  its  head,  on  to  which  a  fine  and  copious  stream  of  fresh  water 
falls.  In  its  upper  part  Mr.  Enderby  found  a  large  and  valuable  bed  of  cockles, 
little  inferior  to  oysters.  The  southern  side  of  the  harbour  does  not  require  any 
particular  notice. 

The  following  is  Sir  James  Ross's  account  of  the  harbour : — 

**  Rendezvous  Harbour,  which  is  at  the  North  extreme  of  the  island,  contains 
several  secure  anchorages.  The  outermost  of  these,  though  convenient  for  stopping 
at  a  short  time  only,  is  a  small  sandy  bay  on  the  South  side  of  Enderby  Island, 
and  about  1  i  miles  from  its  N.E.  cape. 

'*  It  is  well  protected  from  all  winds  except  those  from  the  south-eastward,  and 
the  holding  ground  is  a  good  tenacious  clay.  It  is  probable  that  there  may  be 
found  good  anchorage  also  to  the  West  of  Enderby  Island.  After  passing  Ocean 
and  Rose's  Islands,  a  ship  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety  in  any  part,  but  the  most 
convenient  will  be  found  to  be  between  those  islands  and  Erebus  Cove,  where 
abundance  of  wood  and  water  may  be  obtained,  as  also  at  Terror  Cove.  The 
upper  end  of  the  inlet  called  Laurie  Harbour  is  the  most  suitable  for  ships 
wanting  to  heave  down,  or  to  undergo  any  extensive  repairs.  It  is  perfectly  land*^ 
locked,  and  the  steep  beach  on  the  southern  shore  affords  the  greatest  facility  for 
clearing  and  reloading  the  vessel. 

**  I  was  so  struck  with  the  many  advantages  this  place  possesses  for  a  penal 
settlement  over  every  other  I  had  heard  named,  to  which  to  remove  convicts  from 
the  now  free  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  that  I  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Sir  John  Franklin  on  my  return 
to  Hobart  Town,  recommending  its  adoption.  This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies ;  but  I  believe  Chatham  Island,  as  being  seated 
in  a  milder  climate,  has  been  preferred,  although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
advantage  it  possesses ;  whilst  the  want  of  good  harbours  will  be  found  a  great 
drawback,  and  the  two  tribes  of  New  Zealanders  from  Port  Nicholson,  who  took 
possession  of  it  in  1835,  after  eating  one-half  of  the  aborigines  they  found  there, 
and  making  slaves  of  the  other  half,  will  prove  a  difficult  people  to  dispossess  of 
the  land  they  have  gained  by  conquest. 

'<  Laurie  Harbour  is  well  calculated  for  the  location  of  an  establishment  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  whale  fishery ;  many  black  and  several  sperm  whales  came 
into  the  harbour  whilst  we  were  there,  and  from  such  a  situation  the  fishery  might 
be  pursued  with  very  great  advantage. 

*  Voyage  of  Discovery,  vol.  L  p.  168.  t  Pig  Poi$a  of  Brittow. 
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some  of  the  vUits  made  by  Mr.  Enderby.  That  one  will  be  found  superior  to 
Laurie  Harbour  is  not  likely,  but  they  may  prove  of  great  service.  One  of  them 
was  named  Chapel  Bay^  from  a  rock,  the  form  of  which  gave  the  appellation, 
near  its  entrance. 

ADAM  ISLAND  appears  on  Bristow*s  chart,  and  to  the  northward  of  it  must 
be  Carnley*8  Harbour  of  Capt.  Morrell. 

''  CARNLEY'S  HARBOUR  makes  in  about  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
South  Cape,  and  the  entrance  is  formed  by  two  bluff  points,  from  which  to  the  head 
of  the  lagoon  the  distance  is  15  miles.  The  passage  is  above  2  miles  wide,  and 
entirely  free  from  danger  within  25  fathoms  of  each  shore.  It  runs  in  first  N.N.W., 
then  N.N.E.,  forming  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon  a  beautiful  basin,  with  su6Eicient 
room  for  half  a  dozen  ships  to  moor ;  the  least  water  from  the  entrance  until  we 
came  near  the  anchorage  was  25  fathoms  mid-channel ;  we  anchored  in  4  fathoms 
clay  ground. 

'*  The  western  side  of  this  island  is  a  perpendicular  bluff  iron-bound  coast,  with 
deep  water  within  100  fathoms  of  the  shore,  while  the  eastern  coast  is  principally 
lined  with  a  pebbly  or  sandy  beach,*  behind  which  are  extensive  level  plains, 
covered  with  beautiful  grass  and  refreshing  verdure,  extending  back  about 
5  miles,  and  then  rising  into  elevated  hills. 

^*  All  the  hills,  except  a  few  of  the  highest,  are  thickly  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
flourishing  with  such  extraordinary  vigour,  as  to  afford  a  magnificent  prospect  to 
the  spectator. 

**  The  large  trees  are  principally  of  two  sorts.  One  of  them  is  of  the  size  of 
our  large  firs,  and  grows  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  its  foliage  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  spruce,  in  making  that  pleasant  and  wholesome  beverage,  spruce- 
beer.  The  other  resembles  our  maple,  and  often  grows  to  a  great  size,  but  is 
only  fit  for  ship-building  or  fuel,  being  too  heavy  for  masts  or  spars  of  any 
dimensions. 

''  The  quality  of  the  soil  in  this  island  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  uniform 
luxuriance  of  all  its  productions.  Were  the  forests  cleared  away,  very  few  spots 
would  be  found  that  could  not  be  converted  to  excellent  pasturage  or  tillage  land. 

"  The  valleys,  plains,  hill  sides,  and  every  spot  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  can 
penetrate,  are  now  clothed  with  a  strong,  heavy,  luxuriant  grass,  interspersed 
with  many  natural  specimens  of  the  countless  treasures  of  nature*s  vegetable 
kingdom.  This  extraordinary  strength  of  vegetation  is  no  doubt  greatly  assisted 
by  the  agreeable  temperature  of  the  climate,  which  is  very  fine. 

'*  The  climate  is  mild,  temperate,  and  salubrious.  I  have  been  told,  by  men  of 
the  first  respectability  and  talent,  who  have  visited  the  island  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  dead  of  winter  in  this  island,  corresponding  to  our  January,  that  the 
weather  was  mild  as  respects  cold,  as  the  mercury  was  never  lower  than  38 '^  in 
the  valleys,  and  the  trees  at  the  same  time  retained  their  verdure  as  if  it  was 
Midsummer.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  foliage  of  many  of  the  trees  remains 
until  pushed  off  in  the  following  spring  by  the  new  crop  of  buds  and  leaves. 

**  At  the  time  we  were  there  the  mercury  seldom  rose  higher  than  78°,  although 

*  This  deteriptkm  entirely  agiece  with  the  aoeoonU  of  D'UrviUe  and  his  offioeis. 
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Uiem.  The  weather  was  too  thick  to  see  diftinctly ;  their  extent  was  oaly 
3)  miles  froB  £.  to  W.,  and  ahoot  half  a  leagoe  from  N.  to  S. ;  their  number, 
inclodiDg  the  smaller  ones,  was  thirteen.  I  could  not  obaerre  any  verdure  on 
them :  there  were  white  spoU  like  patches  of  snow,  but  they  may  be  of  white 
stone  or  marble.  The  westernmost  of  these  islands  is  the  largest ;  they  are  of 
sufficient  height  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck.  When 
the  easternmost  bore  North,  I  tried  for  soundings,  being  then  10  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  of  them,  and  found  bottom  at  75  fathoms,  a  fine  white  sand ; 
and  again  at  noon,  baring  run  6  leagues  more  to  the  E.S.E.,  we  had  soundings 
in  104  fathoms,  a  fine  brimstone-coloured  sand.**  * 

Capt  Biscoe  ?isited  them  in  the  Tv/a,  in  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
seals,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  His  obserrations  remove  them  from 
Ion.  179^  &  £.,t  in  which  they  had  been  given,  to  178^  26^  E. 

The  latitude,  also,  by  some  more  complete  obs^vations  by  CapC  Martyn,  of 
the  ship  Lalla  Rookh,  in  1846,  b  47^"  55f  S. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS. 

This  group  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Broughton,  attached  to  Vancouver's 
expedition,  in  the  armed  tender  Chatham^  from  whence  the  usual  name  is  derived. 
The  following  extract  from  Vancouver's  Voyage  will  describe  this  event : — 

November  26,  1791. — '*  In  the  evening  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  to  the  S.W., 
and  blew  with  such  violence,  that  striking  our  topmasts  and  yards  became  neces- 
sary. A  remarkably  heavy  following  sea  kept  the  vessel  constantly  under  water ; 
but  the  gale  was  attended  with  clear  weather.  At  noon,  on  the  27th,  our  latitude, 
by  observation,  was  45^  54',  longitude,  by  account,  176^  13^.  The  gale  now 
moderated,  which  permitted  us  again  to  resume  our  N.E.  course,  with  a  fine 
breeze  between  West  and  N.W.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  low  land  was 
discovered,  bearing,  by  compass,  N.E.  to  E.N.E. ;  and,  being  then  in  40  fathoms 
water,  we  brought-to  until  daybreak.  About  four  o'clock  we  had  38  fiathoms, 
sandy  and  broken  shelly  bottom,  when  the  N.W.  point  of  this  land,  which  is  low, 
bore  by  compass  S.  7^  £.,  about  3  leagues  distant,  and  which,  after  the  man  who 
fortunately  saw  it,  from  the  fore-yard,  I  named  Point  Allison ;  a  remarkably 
nigged  rocky  mountain,  that  obtained  the  name  of  Mount  Patterson,  S.  60^  E. ; 
a  sugar-loaf  hill,  S.  84^  E. ;  and  the  extreme  point  to  the  eastward,  which  formed 
an  abrupt  cape,  N.  75°  E.  Two  islands  N.  3°  E.  to  N.  5°  E.,  2  or  3  leagues 
distant.  The  interior  land  was  of  a  moderate  height,  rising  gradually,  and 
forming  several  peaked  hills,  which,  at  a  distance,  have  the  appearance  of  islands. 
From  Point  Allison  to  Mount  Patterson  the  shore  is  low  and  covered  with  wood  ; 
from  thence  to  the  above  cape  was  a  continued  white  beach,  on  which  some  sandy 
cliffs  and  black  rocks  were  interspersed,  apparently  detached  from  the  shore.  To 
the  eastward  of  these  rocks,  between  them  and  a  flat  projecting  point,  the  land 
seemed  to  form  a  bay  open  to  the  westward.  From  this  point  to  Uie  above  cape, 
a  distance  of  about  2  miles,  the  cliffs  are  covered  with  wood  and  coarse  grass. 

*  ▲  Voyage  to  the  South  Bea  in  H.M.8.  Bwnty,hy  Lieutenant  W.  Bligh,  pp.  66-6. 
i  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soeiety,  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 
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on  the  cost.     But  as  the  colonization  of  this  island  was  not  included  in  the 
company's  charter,  the  whole  proceedings  fell  to  the  ground.* 

The  ensuing  account  of  the  Chatham  Islands  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Diefifenbach, 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  the  original  paper  an  interesting  account  of  the 
natives,  which  must  here  be  limited  to  a  few  words  : — 

"  The  natives  of  these  islands  were  found  by  Capt.  Broughton  to  be  a  cheerful 
race,  full  of  mirth  and  laughter,  dressed  in  seal-skins  or  mats,  and  courageous 
enough  to  resist  his  landing.  The  sealers  who  first  visited  the  island — and  I  met 
with  some  who  had  been  there  ten  years  ago^found  the  natives  numerous  and 
healthy,  in  number  at  least  1,200,  and  they  were  received  by  them  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  What  a  wretched  change  has  taken  place  in  the  short  interval  which 
has  since  elapsed  ! — a  change  occasioned  by  the  importation  of  about  800  New 
Zealanders,  brought  thither  by  an  European  ship  in  1830  or  1831.  Not  90  of  the 
original  natives  now  survive  in  the  whole  group;  a  few  years  of  slavery  and 
deg^dation  have  reduced  their  numbers,  and  in  a  short  time  every  trace  of  them 
will  be  lost,  as  even  the  New  2iealanders  have  disdained  to  intermarry  with  them  ! 

"  These  original  inhabitants  call  themselves  Tuiti ;  but  this  name  is  now  scarcely 
ever  heard,  as  they  themselves  have  adopted  the  name  of  Blafello  (black  fellow), 
which  was  kindly  bestowed  upon  them  by  Europeans,  and  readily  adopted  by  the 
New  Zealanders.  In  comparison  with  the  latter,  they  have  indeed  a  darker  i^ade 
of  the  skin,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  universal,  as  individuals  may  be 
found  who  are  of  as  light  a  complexion  as  the  former ;  and  the  deeper  hue  of  the 
Chatham  Islanders  may  be  in  great  measure  attributed  to  their  greater  exposure 
and  still  greater  uncleanliness.  They  are  neither  so  tall,  muscular,  nor  well  pro- 
portioned as  their  western  neighbours,  especially  the  women  and  the  younger  men." 

We  have  no  very  recent  estimate  of  the  number  of  survivors  of  these  ill-fated 
people ;  but  their  conquerors,  with  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  peculiar  to  the  New 
Zealanders,  were  in  almost  continual  warfare  with  each  other,  and  a  portion  of 
them  emigrated  to  the  Auckland  Islands,  and  were  found  there  by  Mr.  Euderby 
at  the  commencement  of  1850. 

The  ensuing  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  account : — f 

The  whole  group  consists  of  three  islands :  a  large  one,  called  Ware-kauri 
by  the  natives,  and  Chatham  Island  by  its  first  discoverer  ;  a  smaller  one,  named 
Rangi-hautey  or  Pitfs  Island ;  and  a  third,  called  Rangatira,  or  South-east 
Island.  In  some  charts,  or  rather  sketches,^  an  island  is  laid  down,  called 
Cornwallis  Island,  but  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  no  such  island  exists ; 
and  that  a  rock,  called,  from  its  shape, '  The  Pyramid,'  must  have  been  mistaken 
for  it.  There  are  also,  to  the  N.W„  Rangitutahi,  or  the  Two  Sisters ;  to  the 
East,  the  Forty-fourth  Degree  Isles ;  and  some  reefs,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

Ware-kauri  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  or  rather  that  of  an 
indented  square,  the  four  sides  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.    On  its  West  side,  where  ships  coming  from  New  Zealand  will 


*  Seo  Augsburg  Gazette,  December  15, 1841 ;  and  Tlracs,  December  89,  1843. 
t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  yoL  zi.,  1841,  p.  195,  tt  seq. 
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generally  first  make  tlic  land,  it  stretches  in  a  semicircle  from  S.W.  to  N.W.,  so 
as  to  form  a  deep  bight  (Waitrnt^  or  Peire  Bay),  The  land  has  there  an 
nnduiating  surface  of  small  eleyation,  and  is  oyerreached  to  the  North  and  N.W. 
bj  higher  insulated  hills,  which  haye  cither  regular  pyramidical  forms,  or  are 
irregular  and  massi?e  in  shape.  With  the  exception  of  two  hillocks  at  the  S.W. 
point  of  the  island,  which  the  natires  name  Wakkaaiwa,  no  hills  are  visible  in 
that  direction  ;  but  the  land  rises  gradually  from  the  shore,  which  is  rocky,  and 
clothed  with  rerdure  to  the  water's  edge,  and  at  the  top  of  the  slope  spreads  out 
into  a  level  or  undulating  surface.  On  advancing  towards  the  inner  part  of  the 
bight,  a  red  cliff,  or  rather  bluff,  becomes  tisible,  which  forms  the  southern  head- 
land of  a  smaller  inlet  into  the  larger  bight,  the  northern  head  of  which  is  a  bluff 
of  the  same  description.  The  distance  between  these  two  bluffs  is  by  measure- 
ment 3  miles;  the  beach  between  them  is  sandy,  and  bordered  by  low  hills. 
Thn  inlet  has  a  very  regular,  semicircular  form ;  and  under  the  southern  bluff  is 
the  principal  harbour,  called  Waitangi,  From  the  northern  bluff  the  beach 
becomes  again  sandy  for  some  miles,  and  afterwards  rocky,  which  it  continues 
to  be  to  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  being  indented  by  four  small  bays,  three  of 
which  are  close  together,  the  fourth  being  near  to  the  N.W.  point  These  bays 
open  to  the  S.E.  by  £. ;  and  two  of  them,  though  small,  are  good  harbours. 

The  direct  distance,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
island,  is  25  mileB ;  measured  along  the  beach  the  distance  is  about  40  miles ; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  bight  forms  a  deep  curve. 

The  northern  side  of  the  island  runs  nearly  from  West  to  East,  and  forms 
several  wide,  open  bays:  to  the  westward  the  shore  is  flat,  and  the  headlands  of 
the  bays  run  out  in  long,  wooded  tongues  of  land.  About  10  miles  from  the 
H.W.  point  there  is  a  group  of  irregular  hills,  which  terminates  in  a  rocky 
precipice  towards  the  sea,  from  the  foot  of  which  runs  out  a  spit  with  a  level 
beach.  These  hills  are  called  Maunga^nul  (the  high  mountain),  although  they 
are  of  very  inconsiderable  elevation.  This  spit  forms  one  termination  of  an  open 
bay,  stretching  about  10  miles  along  the  coast.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  a  head- 
land, terminating  in  a  hilly  promontory,  the  sides  of  which  are  steep  or  perpen- 
dicular. The  shore  between  them  consists  generally  of  sand-hill^,  which  are 
wooded  to  a  short  distance  inland,  and  are  either  shelving  or  cut  down  into  cliffs 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  so  as  to  show  their  geological  structure.  In  the 
middle  of  this  bight,  four  needle-shaped  rocks  lie  off  the  shore,  from  which  they 
are  distant  about  a  cable's  length.  The  beach  itself  consists  of  a  fine  sand.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  headland  the  shore  retreats  again,  and  runs  for  about 
15  miles  to  the  eastward,  with  a  broad  beach  and  low  wooded  hills.  Although 
the  beach  is  sandy,  rocks  spread  along  the  shore  are  left  uncovered  by  the  sea  at 
low  water :  this  beach  is  terminated  by  a  long  point,  behind  which,  very  near  to 
the  N.£.  end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  small  bay,  Kdinga'Toa^  with  an  entrance 
partly  obstructed  by  rocks.  Its  N.E.  end  is  extremely  rocky  ;  and  its  outermost 
point  is  formed  by  an  island,  or  rather  a  peninsula,  called  Wakuru^  as  the  channel 
which  separates  it  from  the  main  island  is  dry  at  low  water. 

The  length  of  this  northern  shore  is  about  48  miles ;  but  of  course  more 
when  reckoned  along  the  beach,  on  account  of  its  many  curves  and  indentations. 
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The  coast  continaes  to  be  rocky  on  the  East  side  of  the  island,  when  it  again 
forms  a  bay  nearly  2  miles  long,  enclosed  by  a  broad  sandy  beach  and  low 
wooded  hills.  Rocks,  most  of  them  only  visible  at  low  water,  are  everywhere 
scattered  along  the  shore;  and,  with  easterly  winds,  a  heavy  surf  and  high 
breakers  roll  over  them  for  several  miles  from  the  land.  The  southern  head  of 
this  beach  is  perfectly  rocky,  and  from  thence  a  long,  deep  bay  extends  to  the 
S.E.  point  of  the  island.  Sand-hills  are  thrown  ap  along  the  coast,  and  stunted 
shrubs  cover  them  on  the  weather-side.  The  S.E.  point  is  formed  by  a  hilly 
promontory  covered  with  wood.  The  distance  from  the  N.E.  to  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  island  is  upwards  of  24  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  35  miles  along  the 
shore. 

The  southern  shore  is  abrupt  and  precipitous ;  the  land  on  the  summit  of  the 
cliffs  is  level,  and  covered  with  trees.  Small  streamlets  trickle  down  the  clifis, 
and  clothe  their  face  with  herbage. 

Geologically  speaking,  the  Island  of  Ware-kauri  belongs  to  New  Zealand ; 
and  this  is  still  farther  confirmed  by  its  plants  and  animals.  The  whalers  say 
that  soundings  can  be  obtained  between  New  Zealand  and  Chatham  Island,  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  upon  which,  however,  I  shall  not  enlarge  here. 

Having  thus  described  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  skeleton  of  the  island,  I  shall  describe  its  uppermost  coat,  which  by  many 
will  be  deemed  far  more  interesting. 

The  surface  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island  is  generally  uncfulating,  deep, 
and  boggy.  In  the  hollows  it  is  often  marshy ;  but,  from  its  height  above  the 
sea,  it  can  everywhere  be  easily  drained.  This  promises  to  be  highly  productive, 
and  equally  fit  for  grain  or  pasturage.  Wherever  the  superfluous  water  has  been 
carried  off  by  a  natural  outlet,  a  rich  vegetation  of  fern  and  New  Zealand  flax 
{pharmium  tenax)  has  sprung  up,  giving  additional  firmness  to  the  soil  by  decayed 
leaves,  and  yielding  a  rich  harvest  to  the  native  planter.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  on  the  low  hills  above  the  sea-shore,  which  are  well  wooded,  and  encircle  the 
island  with  a  verdant  zone.  Where  these  hills  are  sandy,  the  decayed  leaves 
cast  by  the  trees  have  formed  a  light,  black  soil,  which  the  natives  prefer  for 
agriculture.  The  conical  hills,  which  rest  on  a  volcanic  rock,  have  a  very  rich 
soil  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  is  generally  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  fern 
and  trees,  agreeably  mixed  together,  and  these  fertile  spots  are  like  so  many 
oases  rising  from  the  surrounding  bog.  On  the  West  side  of  Wanga-roa  Bay, 
and  at  other  places  between  Maunga-nui  and  Emo-kawa,  the  soil  has  been  set 
on  fire  by  some  cause  or  other,  and  is  burning  slowly  beneath  the  surface ;  the 
temperature,  also,  although  neither  flames  nor  fire  are  visible,  is  much  raised. 
** Te  abi  kai  kai  te  one  one"  (the  fire  consumes  the  earth),  say  the  natives ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  slow  combustion,  which  had  begun  before  the  New 
Zealand  colonists  settled  here,  six  years  ago,  and  may,  indeed,  be  traced  to  a 
much  earlier  period,  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  gradually  sinking.  The 
vegetation  at  Uiese  places  is  extremely  vigorous,  though  die  soil  is  perfectly  dry. 
A  phenomenon  like  this,  of  a  burning  soil,  is  not  unparalleled,  as  in  several  places 
beds  of  coal,  accidentally  ignited,  have  continued  to  bum  slowly  for  a  long  series 
of  years :  this  is  therefore  explicable,  without  any  reference  to  volcanic  agency. 
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What  has  beeo  already  said  applies  almost  exclusively  to  ilie  Dorihern  part  of  the 
island,  which  presents  another  remarkable  feature,  viz.,  several  lakes,  usually 
snrroonded  by  gently  sloping  hills.  These  lakes  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
back  of  the  low  hills  which  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  for  there  is  generally  an 
outlet  for  the  water  into  the  sea.  They  are  most  frequent  near  the  northern 
coast,  and  are  usually  1  or  2  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  some  also  not 
far  from  the  beach  near  the  western  coast ;  the  largest  of  which  is  at  the  head 
of  Waitangi  Bay,  and  about  6  miles  in  circumference.  A  river,  named  Te 
MoMganpef  from  6  to  8  yards  broad,  drains  this  lake,  and  is  tributary  to  another 
river,  which  enters  Waitangi  Harbour.  The  hills  surrounding  these  lakes  are 
slightly  wooded,  and  form  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  Ware-kauri  landscape. 
The  shores  of  the  Manga-pe  River  are  low,  and,  at  some  places,  its  water  is 
stagnant. 

This  lake  is  separated  by  a  range  of  low  fertile  hills  from  Te  Wanga,  the 
largest  lake  in  the  island,  which  is,  however,  brackish.  It  is  about  25  miles  long, 
and  6  or  7  broad,  and  therefore  occupies  a  very  large  pdrtion  of  the  whole  island. 
It  IS  surrounded  by  hills  either  wooded  or  boggy.  On  its  eastern  side  it  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  low  sand-hills,  about  100  yards  broad.  At  one  place 
the  intervening  hills  disappear,  and  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  there  is  only  a 
low  sandy  beach :  the  level  of  the  lake  is  about  2  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
Its  water  is  generally  only  slightly  brackish,  probably  from  in6ltration,  as  it  is 
supplied  by  two  large  streams,  which  would  otherwise  make  its  water  fresh. 
They  descend  in  a  serpentine  course  from  a  range  of  low  hills  which  run  from 
Korth  to  Sonth  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  Although  only  a  few 
yards  broad,  these  streams  are  deep  and  rapid,  discharging  their  waters  into  a 
long  branch  of  the  lake.  Both  these  rivers  would  be  very  useful  for  turning 
mills.  The  Wanga  occasionally  empties  its  waters  into  the  sea,  by  breaking 
over  its  low  barriers.  This  may  happen  periodically,  when  it  has  been  sufficiently 
replenished  by  its  tributaries,  or  perhaps  after  particularly  wet  seasons.  In  such 
cases  a  vast  quantity  of  its  waters  is  discharged.  The  land  at  its  southern 
extremity  is  then  lef^  dry  .to  the  extent  of  several  miles,  and  the  way  from 
Wai-keri,  a  native  settlement  on  the  eastern  shore,  to  Waitangi  Harbour  on  the 
western,  is  much  shortened.  In  1837  this  barrier  was  broken  through;  in  1840 
it  was  entire ;  in  1841  a  channel  again  formed  that  appeared  to  be,  but  was  not, 
accessible  for  boats.  At  first  the  lake  diminished  in  size,  but  afterwards  it 
increased,  and  partook  of  all  the  movements  of  the  tide. — (Geographical  Journal, 
voL  xii.  p.  142.) 

The  larger  and  better  part  of  the  island  is  that  to  the  southward  of  Waitangi 
Harbour.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  is  not  so  boggy  as  the  rest,  and  is  either 
covered  with  an  open  forest  of  moderate  size  trees,  or  with  high  fern,  in  which 
case  the  land  can  be  brought  into  cultivation  with  very  little  labour.  In  general 
the  soil  b  extremely  fertile,  and  preferred  by  the  natives  to  that  of  New  Zealand, 
where  the  soil  is  often  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests.  The  winds 
which  sweep  over  these  islands  are  not  sufficiently  violent  to  injure  vegetation  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  peculiarly  exposed  places  on  the  coast  that  the  shrubs 
appear  stunted. 

4u 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the  streams  aud  rivulets  are  black,  and 
of  a  light  brown  tint  even  in  transmitted  light ;  but  this  may  be  easily  explained, 
as  they  ooze  from  boggy  land.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  water  is 
excellent,  and  fit  for  all  purposes.  The  Mdngatu^  the  principal  stream  which 
flows  into  Waitangi  Bay,  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  is  passable  by  a  boat  only 
at  high  water ;  but  beyond  the  bar,  the  river  is  navigable  for  about  3  miles,  even 
at  low  water,  as  its  depth  is  often  12  feet,  though  its  channel  is  narrow.  It  then 
becomes  a  mere  rivulet,  which  winds  its  way  through  a  deep  valley  from  East 
to  West.  It  rises  from  a  range  of  hills  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  near 
the  two  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Wanga.  The  length  of 
the  Mangatu  is  about  12  miles ;  at  its  mouth  the  left  shore  is  higher  than  the 
right,  which  forms  a  low  land :  both  are  wooded  or  covered  with  fern.  That 
strange  plant,  the  karaka  tree,  with  its  glossy  leaves,  and  fruit  of  a  golden  yellow, 
a  very  handsome  dracophyllum,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs,  enlivened  by 
singing  birds  and  the  splendid  parroquet,  together  with  the  unshorn  honours 
of  the  native  forest,  form*a  beautiful  and  impressive  scene.  The  clear,  tranquil, 
and  transparent,  though  black,  water  of  these  streams  reflects  every  object  with 
a  very  distinct  outline,  like  a  darkened  landscape- glass. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  this  island,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  sea  has  left  many  places  bare  which  were  once  covered  by  its  waters. 

**  During  my  stay  there,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  I  always  found 
the  climate  extremely  mild  and  agreeable.  After  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
thermometer  was  never  below  45^,  or  above  60^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  though  it 
was  then  the  winter  season.  I  was  often  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  covered 
only  by  a  light  cloak  ;  and  though  it  was  sometimes  wet  with  dew  in  the  morning, 
I  never  experienced  any  inconvenience.  Being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  air  is 
always  moist  and  cool,  but  never  misty,  the  vapour  being  carried  off  by  the 
constant  breezes.  Even  during  the  winter  the  sky  is  generally  cloudless  and  of 
the  deepest  blue.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  neither  so  sudden  nor  so 
frequent  as  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  are  occasioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
high  mountains,  capped  with  snow.  Chatham  Island  being  far  in  the  ocean, 
at  a  distance  from  any  neighbouring  land,  its  heat  and  cold  are  both  moderated 
by  the  sea-breeze :  but  there  is  no  want  of  rain  ;  and  we  had  showers  for  a  few 
hours  every  week.  The  prevailing  winds  are  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  climate 
appears  very  favourable  to  European  constitutions. 

In  the  general  description  of  the  coasts  I  have  mentioned  several  larger  or 
smaller  bays  ;  and,  as  they  form  the  harbours  of  the  island,  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  them. 

WAITANGI  BAY  is  the  first;  it  is  situate  in  43°68'S.,  and  176°  38'  W. 
Though  exposed  to  the  N.W.  winds,  the  force  of  the  swell  is  broken  by  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  island,  and  also  by  a  short  reef,  which  runs  off  from  the  southern 
bluff,  and  may  be  doubled  by  ships  of  any  size  to  half  a  cable's  length.  From 
the  south-westerly  winds  which  prevail  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  this 
harbour  is  completely  sheltered.  Its  general  depth  of  water  is  from  7  to 
12  fathoms,  and  the  best  anchorage  is  in  5  fathoms,  off  the  southern  bluff,  where 
the  bottom  is  a  firm  sand.    If  a  ship  anchors  farther  to  the  northward,  she  is  more 
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exposed  to  the  swell  occasioned  by  long  norih-westerly  gales ;  and  the  danger 
increases  if  she  anchors  too  near  the  shore. 

The  tide  in  this  place  comes  from  the  southward,  but  is  very  irregular, 
generally  recurring  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and,  at  changes,  it  rises  to 
about  6  feet  If  easterly  and  southerly  winds  have  long  prevailed,  the  tide 
cannot  be  perceived  at  all,  and  its  force  is  hardly  ever  perceptible  at  any  time. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  harbour  is  the  richest  in  the  island, 
being  a  black  loam.  For  some  years  past  this  harbour  has  been  much  visited  by 
ships  for  laying  in  fuel,  provisions,  and  water,  which  can  easily  be  procured  there. 
During  my  stay  there  were  never  less  than  five  vessels  lying  in  this  harbour ;  and, 
in  the  whole  whaling-season  of  1840,  thirty  vessels  came  hither  for  refreshments. 

For  ship-timber,  the  wood  of  the  island  is  not  fit :  it  can  only  be  used  for 
inconsiderable  repairs. 

A  cargo  can  be  landed  at  all  times  at  a  place  where  there  is  no  surf,  and 
the  water  is  constantly  smooth. 

The  neit  harbour  which  the  Cuba  entered  is  Wanga-roa,  to  the  northward  of 
Waitangi.  This  bay  is  an  oval,  nearly  a  mile  deep,  its  extreme  points  being  half 
a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The  best  anchorage  is  about  two-thirds  up  the 
bay,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  shore,  in  6  fathoms  water, 
with  a  soft  sandy  bottom.  The  anchorage  is  protected  from  N.W.  winds  by  the 
land,  and  from  S.W.  winds  by  the  lee  of  the  western  side  of  the  harbour.  The 
tides  are  here  also  irregular.  The  harbour  of  Waitangi  is,  however,  preferable, 
as  the  country  is  here  bare  of  wood,  and  uninviting,  being  merely  an  undulating 
boggy  moor.  Provisions  also  must  be  brought  by  the  natives  from  a  distance,  for 
there  are  few  cultivated  spots  near  the  bay :  but,  as  two  Europeans  have  already 
settled  here,  this  harbour  will  doubtless  be  hereafter  of  some  importance,  as  the 
best  of  the  four  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  two  others  to  the  eastward  of  Wanga-roa,  called  Wanga-moe  and 
Wanga-teke^  are  nearly  similar  to  Wanga-roa,  and  perhaps  offer  the  same 
advantages ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  tried,  and  there  is  nothing  particular 
to  recommend  them. 

The  bay  to  the  westward  of  Wanga-roa,  Pohaute^  has  nearly  the  same  shape, 
but  is  more  sheltered.  The  land  around  it  is  also  richer  and  more  cultivated.  It 
was  formerly  the  principal  resort  of  vessels  in  quest  of  seals ;  and,  as  a  large 
French  whaler,  the  Jean  Barty  was  captured  there  by  the  natives,  it  evidently 
bas  a  good  anchorage. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  island  is  much  exposed,  and  could  only  serve  as  a 
roadstead.  It  has,  however,  one  sheltered  bay,  6  miles  from  the  north-eastern 
extremity,  which,  when  surveyed,  may  prove  a  secure  harbour  ;  and  if  such,  will 
be  valuable,  from  its  proximity  to  fine  and  fertile  districts  :  its  name  is  Kdinga- 
roa.  I  have  been  told  that  it  has  an  anchorage  from  10  to  12  fathoms.  The 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  this  bay  are  rocky  promontories,  each  terminated 
by  a  spit  of  reefs,  over  which  breakers  are  continually  seen.  The  outermost  rock 
of  the  eastern  point  is  below  the  surface,  but  is  occasionally  covered  with 
breakers.  The  rocks  above  water,  off  the  western  point,  extend  to  the  middle  of 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  are  also  terminated  by  a  sunken  rock  600  yards 
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distant.  A  ship  can  enter  with  a  northerly  wind  between  the  two  sunken  rocks, 
and  would  be  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  the  western  point,  where  there  seems 
to  be  the  best  anchorag^e.  On  approaching  Kainga-roa  from  the  land,  an  oval, 
smooth  basin  of  water,  bordered  by  gently  sloping  and  wooded  hills,  opens  to  the 
view.  This  water  has,  however,  no  connexion  with  the  sea,  as  I  first  supposed, 
but  is  merely  a  lagoon  of  brackish  water.  A  low  sandy  beach,  about  48  yards 
broad,  intervenes  between  it  and  the  sea,  while  the  latter  is  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  hills  surrounding  the  lagoon.  This  lagoon  is  of  little  depth,  and  its  reeds  and 
rushes  are  tenanted  by  vast  flocks  of  ducks. 

The  channel  by  which  thb  port  is  entered  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  nor  is 
there  any  native  settlement  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  there  are  two  on 
the  eastern  coast  only  3  miles  distant. 

The  eastern  shore  has  been  visited  by  whalers  and  trading  vessels.  The  best 
anchorages  are  about  6  miles  from  the  N.E.  extremity,  where  a  boat  can  land  at 
all  times,  and  at  Oinga,  where  the  hilly  foreland  offers  sonie  protection.  But 
easterly  winds  often  set  in  suddenly,  which  happened  while  the  Cuba  was  lying 
there,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  driven  out,  and  left  her  anchor  and  her 
long-boat  behind. 

The  irregularity  of  the  coast-line  makes  it  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  whole  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  the  island.  At  its  north- 
western extremity  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  miles ;  from  Waitangi 
Harbour  to  the  beach  on  the  eastern  side  its  breadth  is  12  miles  ;  the  S.E.  and 
southern  part  of  it  is  the  broadest,  being  about  15  miles.  A  rough  computation 
gives  for  the  whole  surface  477  square  nautical  miles,  or  305,280  acres.  Of  this, 
however,  57,600  acres,  at  least,  are  water,  being  lakes,  lagoons,  &c. ;  the  land, 
therefore,  cannot  amount  to  more  than  247,680  acres.  Of  these,  100,000  acres 
may  be  considered  as  productive :  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  affording  good 
pasturage. 

None  of  these  hills  are  more  than  800  feet  in  height.  The  westernmost  is 
called  Mata  Ketaki^  or  Mount  Patterson,  Two  or  three  miles  from  it  there  is  a 
small  group  of  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  called  Maunga-nuT. 
The  extremity  of  this  group,  nearest  the  shore,  forms  a  perpendicular  cliff*  100  feet 
high  ;  but  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  flat  beach,  1}  or  2  miles  in  breadth. 

Three  miles  distant  from  Maunga-nul,  near  the  head  of  Wanga-roa  Bay, 
there  is  another  hill  of  small  elevation,  called  Emo'kawa ;  three  miles  from 
which,  near  the  head  of  Wanga-tehe  Bay,  is  Maunga-wakai^paiy  the  most  regular 
pyramid,  and  apparently  the  highest  of  all.  Only  a  few  miles  f\rom  it  is  Wat- 
papOf  likewise  pyramidical.  The  last  in  the  series,  and  that  from  which  the 
original  name  of  the  island  is  derived,  is  Ware  Kauri,  It  is  situate  about  2  miles 
from  the  northern  shore,  and  15  miles  from  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island.  It 
consists  of  several  steep  declivities,  and  is  wooded.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascending  it ;  but  it  is  not  higher  than  the  others,  and  is  apparently  of  the  same 
structure.  These  are  the  only  hills  on  the  island,  excepting  two  hillocks  at  its 
S.W.  end,  called  Waka-kaiwa,  which  are  an  excellent  sea-mark.  Capt.  Cecille, 
of  the  French  marine,  calls  the  S.W.  point  Cape  E^cque  (Point  Beaufort),  from 
this  hill  resembling  a  bishop's  mitre. 
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NotwithstandiDg  the  manifest  traces  of  rolcanic  action,  this  island  does  not 
appear  to  be  subject  to  earthqaakes,  and  none  are  remembered  by  its  present 
inhabitants. 

At  5  miles  S.  20^  £.  from  Cape  Ev^ue  is  a  rock  under  water,  called  the 
Sentry  (or  Solitaire  by  Capt.  Cecille),  upon  which  the  sea  breaks. 

RANGI-HAUTE  or  PITT  ISLAND  is  14  miles  E.  20""  S.  from  Cape  Ev^ue, 
and  does  not  exceed  7  miles  in  length,  North  and  South,  nor  3  miles  across,  from 
East  to  West.  This  isle  is  thickly  wooded ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  party  of  the 
aborigines  of  Chatham  Island,  and  appears  to  be  accessible  only  on  the  eastern 
side,  in  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  the  Fort  (or  Attente  I$Ut  of  Cecille),  to 
which  it  is  very  near." 

Of  the  surrounding  islands  our  descriptions  are  not  so  perfect  as  could  be 
desired.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  entirely  followed  Dr.  Dieffenbach. 
Capt.  Cecille  was  here  to  punish  the  natives  for  their  capture  and  destruction  of 
the  Jean  Bart  whaler,  and  he  has  g^ven  a  slight  description  of  it.  The 
remainder,  then,  is  derived  from  both  these  sources.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  says  it 
consists  principally  of  a  mountain  of  moderate  height,  with  a  flat  summit,  and 
four  sides,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  coast.  It  has  no  harbour.  There  is  a 
safe  passage  between  it  and  Ware«kauri ;  and  the  same,  as  he  understood,  is  the 
case  between  Rangi-haute  and  Ranga-tira,  which  latter  is  a  mere  rock. 

Three  rocks,  of  remarkable  ibrm,  which  run  about  S.W.  and  N.E.,  lie  to  the 
westward  of  the  South  point  of  Pitt  Island. 

A  round  rock,  at  about  4  miles  S.  1 1^  E.  from  the  South  point  of  Pitt  Island, 
and  E.  42^  S.  from  Point  Beaufort  or  Cape  Ev^que,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
bell. 

At  4  miles  N.  32^  E.  from  the  Bell  Rock  is  a  danger  near  the  water's  edge, 
upon  which  the  sea  breaks. 

At  18  miles  East  from  the  Bell  Rock  are  three  rocks  whose  position  is  doubtful. 

At  17  miles  £.  29^  N.  from  the  Bell  Rock  is  the  Star  Quay  Reef,  whose 
position  is  also  doubtful ;  but  Dr.  Diefienbach  saw  these  rocks,  and  says  that  they 
were  marked  by  high  breakers. 

At  12  miles  N.  28°  E.  from  the  Bell  Rock  is  Round  Islet.  It  is  about  3^  miles 
from  the  North  point  of  Pitt  Island.  There  are  some  dangers  between  Round 
Islet  and  the  point ;  but  there  may  be,  nevertheless,  a  passage  between  them. 

There  are  many  small  sunken  rocks  to  the  South  of  Pitt  Island,  and  four  above 
water.     The  rocks  are  not  above  2  J  miles  from  the  island. 

About  14  miles  West  of  Chatham  Island  are  the  Bertier  Rocks.  These  are, 
one  large  and  four  small  rocks,  lying  in  a  straight  line  East  and  West. 

The  "  Western  Reef"  is  a  range  of  rocks  lying  off  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island, 
once  a  favourite  resort  of  seals.  The  Cuba  passed  between  this  reef  and  the 
main,  and  found  a  clear  channel. 

Rangi'tutaki,  or  '*  the  Sisters,'^  are  two  pyramidical  rocks  about  100  feet  high, 
covered  with  scanty  bushes,  and  frequented  by  countless  numbers  of  sea-birds. 
There  is  a  long  line  of  breakers  running  westward  from  these  islets,  which  forms 
the  "  North'  West  Reef* 

All  these  rocks  were  formerly  much  visited  by  sealers. 
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This  very  important  country,  one  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  was  not  correctly  known  to  Europe  until  very  recent  times.  Its  first 
and  imperfect  exploration  is  due  to  Tasman.  On  December  13th,  1642,  at  noon, 
he  saw  a  great  and  high  land  at  15  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  On  the  14th,  at  noon, 
he  was  within  2  miles  of  it,  in  55  fathoms,  gray  sand.  He  coald  not  see  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  as  they  were  hidden  by  the  clouds.  He  sailed  along 
the  coast  for  several  days,  and  on  the  19th  anchored  in  a  bay,  probably  some- 
where on  the  South  side  of  Cook's  Strait.  The  natives  put  oflP,  and  approached 
the  Zeehaan,  his  vessel,  and  on  sending  off  his  boat,  it  was  instantly  attacked,  and 
four  of  the  crew  killed.  He  then  left  this  bay  without  landing,  and  named  it 
Moardenaar's  (Murderer's)  Bay.  He  continued  on  the  coast  until  the  6th  of 
January,  1643,  proceeding  to  the  northward,  and  attempted  to  procure  water 
from  a  small  island,  but  was  prevented  by  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  natives 
on  it,  and  the  violent  surf.  He  named  it  Drie  Koningen  Eyland  (Three  Kings' 
Island),  because  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  He  then  sailed  for  the  Friendly 
Islands. 

The  great  imperfection  of  geographical  knowledge,  mixed  up  as  this  was  with 
the  fabulous,  led  Tasman  to  the  belief  that  he  had  discovered  a  portion  of  the 
Terra  Australis  Incognita ;  and  with  this  idea  he  considered  that  it  might  be 
^nnected  with  Staten  Land,  to  the  East  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  then  recently 
discovered  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  and  accordingly  named  this  Staten  Land, 
in  honour  of  the  States  General  of  Holland.  But,  soon  afterwards,  this  continuity 
being  disproved,  its  present  name  of  New  Zealand^  after  the  Dutch  province,  veas 
applied.* 

It  was  not  until  our  immortal  Cook  returned  from  his  first  voyage  in  1769,  that 
we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  group.  In  this,  and  in 
his  two  subsequent  voyages,  he  completely  examined  their  shores,  and  passing 
through  the  channel  now  bearing  his  name,  established  their  insular  nature. 
Although  Cook's  surveys  and  remarks,  in  many  instances,  do  not  approach  to 
the  accuracy  and  amount  of  detail  required  by  the  present  times,  yet  they  will 
be  found  of  most  essential  service  to  the  mariner,  and  his  works  will  be  frequently 
alluded  to. 

The  other  earlier  navigators,  who  have  transmitted  accounts  of  their  visits  to 
New  Zealand,  are  Capt.  Surville,  of  the  French  ship,  Le  St,  Jean  Bapiiste,  in 
December,  1769,  that  is,  at  the  same  time  as  Cook  ;t  then  the  unfortunate  Capt. 

•  For  an  aoeount  of  Tuman's  voyage,  see  Barney,  part  ili.  p.  72,  et  geq, 
t  Voyage  ftux  Indes  Orientales,  &c.,  par  I'Abb^  Roclion,  1807,  p.  382. 
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Marion  came  liere  to  refit  in  March,  1772,  but  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
sayages  io  the  Bay  of  Islands,  June  12th,  1772.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  many  debates  were  held  in  England  as  to 
the  site  for  a  penal  colony,  and  New  Zealand  narrowly  escaped  from  this  scourge, 
from  the  dread  of  its  fierce  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  account  of  the  first  settlement 
at  Botany  Bay,  by  Governor  Collins,  is  an  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Detdalu$  to 
New  Zealand,  after  having  carried  provisions  to  Vancouver,  then  on  the  American 
coast ;  this  was  in  1793. 

As  early  as  this  period  its  harbours  began  to  be  frequented  by  whaling-ships, 
but  the  intercourse  reflects  little  credit  on  humanity.  There  is  no  account,  with 
oue  exception,  of  any  white  man  having  lived  on  it  between  1793  and  1814.  In 
the  latter  year  the  mutual  barbarism  and  bloodshed,  which  had  attracted  much 
attention,  led  to  the  humane  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  native  character  by  the 
introduction  of  the  peace-making  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  colonial  chaplain  of  New  South  Wales,  established  a 
church  mission  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  under  the  protection  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Kendal  was  appointed  resident  magistrate.  The  truthful 
narrations  of  this  zealous  minister  will  be  read  with  great  interest  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Missionary  Register  for  1815  and  1816.  In  the  meantime,  the  great 
dread  of  white  men  against  the  natives  was  softening  down  by  the  publication  of 
the  works  by  Messrs.  Savage,t  Nicholas.^  Kendal,^  Tumbull,and  others.  Many 
converts  were  made,  and  great  activity  was  used  by  the  missionaries.  Among 
those  apparently  converts  were  Hongi  and  Waikato,  two  chiefs  who  were  brought 
to  England  by  Mr.  Kendal,  and  exhibited  as  Christians  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  Here  they  became  acquainted,  through  Mr.  Kendal,  with  the  Baron 
de  Thierry,  a  Frenchman,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  acquiring  extensive  terri- 
tories and  rights  in  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Kendal  undertook  to  become  his 
agent  for  this  purpose,  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Baron.  The  two 
chiefs  steadily  directed  their  attention,  while  in  England,  to  the  acquisition  of 
fire-arms.  Hongi  had  no  sooner  regained  his  native  land,  than  he  threw  off  the 
garb  of  christian  meekness,  and  appeared  in  his  true  character  of  a  bloodthirsty 
warrior.  He  armed  his  tribe,  and  commenced  a  dreadful  warfare  against  his 
conntrymen.  The  population  of  the  North  Island  was  thinned  and  scattered,  and 
that  of  the  Middle  Island  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  miserable  remnant. 
Several  other  missions  were  established,  but  no  colonization  attempted  until 
1825,  when  a  company  in  London  sent  out  an  expedition,  but  it  did  not  form  a 
settlement.  Subsequent  to  this  the  irregularity  of  the  increasing  white  inhabitants, 
and  the  sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  between  the  natives,  required  some  remedy, 
and  some  chieis  requested  protection  and  interference  from  England.  Mr.  Busby 
was  then  appointed  '<  Resident"  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  but  he  had  no  defined 
functions.     This  was  in  1831,  and  in  1835  some  chiefs  in  the  North  Island, 


*  Voyage  da  Capitaine  Marion,  Nouveau  Voyage  a  la  Mer  du  Sud,  ^.,  par  l'Abb6  Rochon, 
1703,  p.  165,  €t  9tq, 

t  Some  Account  of  New  Zealand,  by  John  Savage,  Esq*,  surgeon,  London,  1807. 

X  NarratiYe  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  by  John  Liddiard  Nicholas,  Esq.,  London,  1817. 

^  MlMkmary  Beglster,  December,  1817,  \h  683. 
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alanned  at  the  pretensions  of  the  Baron  de  Thierry,  who  claimed  his  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  islands,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  to  take  posseasion, 
formed  themselves  into  an  independent  state,  with  the  title  of  the  '*  United  Tribes 
of  New  Zealand/'  Disorders  still  continuing,  the  efficient  project  of  colonization 
was  resumed ;  it  had  been  first  proposed  by  Cook,  and  many  schemes  had  been 
formed  by  various  persons,  including  Dr.  Franklin.  In  1837  a  society  was 
formed  in  London,  including  the  names  of  Lords  Durham  and  Petre,  Messrs. 
Barings,  Charles  Enderby,  Hawes,  Lyall,  &c.,  whose  plans  being  matured  were 
submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  but  they  were  discouraged  and  opposed  by  the 
government.  In  1839  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  was  formed,  but  were 
unsupported  by  the  government,  and  consequently  were  driven  to  the  alternative 
of  '*  land-sharking,*'  that  is,  purchasing  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  of  the  native 
chiefs.  They  sent  the  Tory  to  take  measures  for  commencing  the  colony  on 
May  12th,  1839,  reaching  Cook's  Strait  August  17th,  and  purchased  the  South 
portion  of  the  North  Island  of  the  natives.  The  first  detachment  of  emigrants 
arrived  at  Port  Nicholson,  the  site  selected,  about  the  end  of  January,  1840. 
Others  followed  soon  after.  The  government  had  taken  means,  by  following  up 
Cook's  claim  of  sovereignty  for  the  British,  by  sending  Capt.  Hobson  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands  as  consul  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  furnished  with  a  staff  of  civil 
officers.  He  established  the  seat  of  government  at  Auckland,  in  the  Shouraka 
Gulf.  Major  Bunbury  had  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  England  in  the  South 
and  Middle  Islands  in  June,  and  the  British  flag  was  first  hoisted,  and  courts 
held  first,  by  the  late  Capt.  Stanley  at  Akaroa.  This  was  but  just  in  time,  as 
four  days  later  a  French  expedition  arrived  to  take  possession  of  Banks*s 
Peninsula  as  a  penal  settlement. 

Thus  New  Zealand  dates,  as  a  British  colony,  from  May,  1840;  then  as  a 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales.  In  May,  1841,  it  was  proclaimed  a  separate 
colony,  under  an  independent  government ;  the  seat  of  that  government  being  at 
Auckland. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  received  a  royal  charter  February  12th,  1841, 
with  a  capital  of  £300,000 ;  and  with  these  means  they  founded,  in  addition  to. 
Wellington  in  Port  Nicholson,  the  settlement  of  Petre  on  the  Wanganui,  and 
New  Plymouth  in  Taranaki ;  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added.  Nelson,  in  Blind 
Bay.  The  affairs  of  the  company  did  not  flourish,  and,  from  various  causes, 
their  efficiency  diminished,  and,  according  to  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment, they  abandoned  these  projects  in  April,  1850.  Such  are  the  particulars  of 
the  first  colonization  of  New  Zealand.     It  cannot  be  entered  into  more  fully  here. 

It  was  erected  into  a  British  colonial  bishopric  in  1841. 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand,  as  is  well  known,  consist  of  three  principal  ones; 
the  two  northern  of  which  are  separated  by  a  strait,  Cook's  Strait,  varying  from 
4  to  25  leagues  in  breadth.  The  general  trend  of  the  land  forms  an  extensive 
curve  facing  the  N.W.  It  is  from  this  quarter  that  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  furious  winds  blow  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  D'Urville  considers  that  it 
is  to  their  action,  incessantly  continued  through  many  ages,  that  the  configuration 
of  the  islands  is  owing.  The  currents  caused  by  these  prevalent  winds  have  so 
acted  on  the  shores,  that  in  course  of  time  this  strait  separating  the  islands  has 
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been  formed  by  them,  making  a  free  passage  for  the  constant  drift  of  the  ocean 
to  the  S.E. 

The  names  by  which  the  islands  have  been  distinguished  are  involved  in  some 
doubt.  Cook  says,  with  some  uncertainty,  that  the  principal  were  Tovy-Poen- 
nammoo  and  EahuNo-Mauwe,  This  was  afterwards  found  to  be  correct,  as  far 
as  the  country  on  either  side  of  Cook's  Strait  is  concerned.  But  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  some  error  in  the  transcription  of  Cook's  manuscript  as  regards  the 
latter  name,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Kendal,  should  be  Ika-Na-Mawiy  the 
name  of  the  South  Island  being  more  properly  Kai-Kohoura  (lobster-eaters). 
The  orthography  usually  adopted  is  T'avai-poennammoo,  or  Tavai-pounamou  by 
the  French,  and  Ika-na-mawi. 

The  Natives  of  New  Zealand  have  been  so  often  described  that  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  much  here.  Their  ferocity  and  cannibalism  distinguish  them,  but  their 
many  redeeming  qualities  place  them  high  in  the  scale  of  human  nature.  It  may 
be  remarked  that,  at  present,  on  no  part  of  the  coast  is  the  native  population 
stationary  ;  they  wander  from  place  to  place  without  fixed  habitation.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  not  now  a  single  tribe,  properly  so  called ;  but  the  entire 
population  consists  of  scattered  families,  and  remnants  of  tribes,  which  were 
nearly  exterminated,  twenty  years  since,  by  the  inroads  of  the  Rauperaha  and  the 
Kawia  tribes,  when  the  latter  were  driven  from  the  centre  of  the  North  Island 
by  the  warfare  of  £  Onghi  and  his  followers.  The  total  number  of  natives,  from 
a  close  estimate  by  Mr.  Edmund  Halswell  in  1841,  amounted  to  107,265.  The 
most  thickly  peopled  parts  are  North  of  Poverty  Bay,  around  Wangaroa,  and 
the  Bay  of  Islands.  They  have  been  the  actors  in  some  dark  tragedies  since  the 
settlement  of  their  coast  by  Europeans. 

New  Zealand  is  preeminently  a  volcanic  country.  In  the  North  Island  are 
seen  active  volcanoes  of  great  height,  and  some  very  singular  localities  and 
phenomena  are  described  by  Dr.  DiefiTenbach,  existing  in  its  centre.  No  active 
volcano  is  known  to  exist  in  the  South  Island,  but  the  central  chain  of  lofty 
peaked  mountains,  rising  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  character.  Earthquakes  are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cook's  Strait,  and  their  frequency  and  intensity  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  the  colony.  They  have  acted 
seriously  on  the  prosperity  of  Wellington  and  other  parts.* 

The  CLIMATE  of  New  Zealand  is  equable,  and  is  considered  to  resemble  that 
of  the  land  between  the  South  of  Portugal  and  the  middle  of  France.  It  is 
without  great  extremes  either  of  heat  in  summer  or  of  cold  in  winter.  Rain 
appears  more  generally  distributed  throughout  the  months  than  in  the  North  ; 
there  is  no  distinct  rainy  season  ;  it  is  rare  for  a  fortnight  to  pass  without  at 
least  refreshing  showers.  In  consequence  of  this  great  quantity  of  moisture  the 
vegetation  is  remarkably  vigorous.     One  of  the  productions  most  interesting  to 

*  Bzchuire  of  the  general  rang^  of  voyages  which  all  more  or  lets  contain  information  as  to 
the  natives,  the  reader  will  find  much  interesting  matter  in  a  work,  entitled  The  New  Zcalander's 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  1831 ;  Dr.  Diefienbach's  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  1843, 
voL  ii. ;  and  in  Edw.  Jem.  Wakefield's  Adventnre  in  New  Zealand,  1845.  The  latter  works, 
too,  give  a  good  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  colonization.  The  above  estimate  of  the 
popnlatioo  Is  given  in  detail  in  the  Report  on  the  Colonization  from  Ireland,  1848,  pp.  30—43. 

4  X 
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mariners  is  the  famous  kauri  pine^  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  cowdy.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Dammara  AustraliSy  and  its  straight  and  even  trunks,  sometimes  rising  to 
the  height  of  90  feet  before  any  branches  shoot  out,  furnish  some  of  the  most 
excellent  masts  in  use,  and  several  cargoes  have  been  sent  to  England  for  the 
navy.  It  is  abundant  on  the  hills  from  Cape  Colville  to  Kati  Kati,  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  lat.  37^^  S.,  its  southern  limit.  A  resinous  gum  exudes  from  it,  forming 
large  solid  masses  around  its  roots,  and  these  masses  found  in  the  earth  are  an 
evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  forests  where  none  now  remain.  This  resin 
may  be  valuable,  but  is  not  much  gathered. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  says  D'Urville,  in  which  the  winds  are  more 
violent  than  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand ;  and,  if  they  had  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  without  doubt  they  would  have  here  placed  the  court  of  JEolus.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  winds  ought  doubtless  to  be  most  formidable  in  the  winter 
months,  but  seasons  will  not  guarantee  the  navigator  from  their  attacks.  When 
the  weather  is  apparently  the  finest,  and  the  sky  the  most  clear,  there  is  no 
certainty  of  security.  Oflen  when  these  winds  appear  to  be  lulled,  they  break 
forth  with  equal  fury  either  from  the  same  quarter  or  from  the  opposite  one. 
In  a  word,  mariners  called  upon  to  frequent  these  parts  cannot  exercise  too  much 
vigilance  in  their  manoeuvres.* 

Tasman  was  the  first  who  suffered  from  the  violent  g^les  of  New  Zealand. 
Cook,  in  his  excellent  examination,  more  than  once  escaped  destruction.  They 
very  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  Surville,  and  did  not  spare  Marion  ;  indeed  almost 
every  navigator  has  related  some  account  of  their  fury,  and  that,  too,  during 
all  seasons. 

It  will  be  needless  to  quote  here  the  numerous  auth  rs  and  surveyors  who  have 
furnished  us  with  materials  for  a  nautical  description  of  New  Zealand.  They 
will  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  places. 

Before  entering  upon  the  detailed  description,  it  may  be  premised  that  the  three 
principal  islands  were,  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment  over  the  group,  directed  to  be  called  New  Ulster ^  or  North  Island ;  New 
Munster,  or  Middle  Island ;  and  New  Leinster^  or  Stewart,  or  South  Island. 
The  first  appellations  in  this  proclamation  have  not  come  into  very  general  use, 
neither  have  the  native  names,  from  their  length.  We  commence  with  New 
Ulster,  or 

THE  NORTH   ISLAND. 

The  THREE  KINGS,  or  MANAWA  TAWI,  are  the  northernmost  appurte- 
nance to  New  Zealand.  They  were  discovered  and  named  by  Abel  Tasman,  on 
January  6th,  1643,  as  previously  noticed.  The  principal  of  the  group  is  in  about 
lat.  34°  13'  S.,  and  Ion.  HS*'  10'  E. 

These  islands  have  a  barren  aspect,  are  of  moderate  height,  and  may  be  seen 
on  a  clear  day  at  the  distance  of  25  miles.  They  lie  in  an  angular  position,  in  a 
North,  South,  and  East  direction.  The  eastern  island  is  the  longest,  and  may  be 
a  mile  in  length  ;  the  other  two  are  about  equal,  both  in  size  and  height,  and  may 

*  D'UrTllle,  vol.  ii.  p.  887. 
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be  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  western  island, 
adjoining,  are  several  high  rocks,  which,  at  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles,  have  the 
appearance  of  separate  islets ;  these  rocks  extend  5  or  6  miles  to  the  E.N.E.,  with 
the  sea  breaking  a  little  without  them. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest  of  these  islands  there  is  reported  to  be  a 
small  sandy  bay,  where  a  boat  may  land  in  fine  weather.  There  are  good 
springs  of  fresh  water,  some  goats,  and  abundance  of  wild  celery.  These  islands 
do  not  appear  to  occupy  more  space  than  8  miles  from  North  to  South,  and 
nearly  the  same  from  East  to  West.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  at 
the  distance  of  2  miles  on  the  South  side,  as  they  were  passed  at  that  distance. 

A  current  was  experienced  off  the  islands,  setting  S.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  3  miles 
an  hour.  The  day  previous  to  making  the  land  a  strong  current  appeared  to  set 
from  the  N.W.* 

Capt.  FitzRoy  says,  while  in  sight  of  these  islets,  on  New  Year's  day,  1836, 
he  passed  through  several  tide-races,  one  of  which  was  rather  heavy,  and  would 
have  been  impassable  for  a  boat.  These  races  moved  toward  the  North  while 
tbey  could  trace  their  progress.  The  temperature  of  the  water  fell  6^  after 
passing  through  the  principal  one.  The  next  day  it  was  found  that  the  ships  had 
been  set  as  mucb  to  the  southward,  so  that  it  was  inferred  that  they  were  regular 
tide  streams  rather  than  constant  currents.t 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  a 
peninsula  united  to  the  main  island  by  a  long  sandy  neck. 

CAPE  MARIA  VAN  DIEMEN  is  its  N.W.  point,  and  the  direction  of  the 
North  coast  of  this  portion,  between  this  cape  and  Cape  Otou,  the  N.E.  point,  is 
E.  by  N.  It  is  steep,  and  of  moderate  height.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
included  in  the  native  district  of  Kaitaia.  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,  according  to 
D'Urville  in  lat.  34^27'S.,  and  Ion.  172^  36'  E.,  is  composed  of  detached  rocks, 
of  a  hard  conglomerate.  Inland  of  this  rocky  cape  the  land  is  sandy,  and  sand 
hills  run  for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  when  the 
shore  again  rises  into  cliffs.  The  sand,  driven  by  strong  westerly  gales,  which 
prevail  here  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  has  made  great  encroachments  on 
the  land,  and,  in  fact,  has  nearly  overwhelmed  the  whole  of  it.  The  sand  hills 
near  the  cape  are  separated  by  swampy  valleys,  from  which  streamlets  descend 
into  the  sea.     On  the  banks  of  these  the  very  few  natives  rear  their  provisions.^ 

REINGA,  a  spot  held  sacred  by  the  natives,  lies  somewhat  to  the  eastward 
of  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen ;  it  forms  one  extremity  of  a  cliff  of  conglomerate 
rock,  which  cannot  be  approached  from  the  sea-side,  and  which  lines  the  coast 
for  about  6  miles,  and  terminates  to  the  eastward  in  a  conical  hill,  Te-wanga^ke^ 
whence  the  coast  is  lined  by  a  sand  beach,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  northern 
shore.  It  is  here  that  the  New  Zealander  believes  there  is  a  cave  or  passage 
through  which  the  departed  descend  into  the  nether  regions,  placed  at  the  limit 
(Te-muri-wenna,  or  land's  end)  of  the  world  as  known  to  them.  The  cliff  above 
mentioned  is  the  escarpment  of  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge  of  moderate  elevation, 

*  Journal  of  New  Zealand,  28th  March,  1829. 

t  Voyage  of  the  Adcenture  and  Beagle^  vol.  ii.  p.  021. 

X  Dieffcnbach,  vol.  i.  pp.  198-9;  D*Urville,  vol.  ii.  p.  3o8. 
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which  runs  inland  towards  the  Harbour  of  Parenga,  presently  described,  and  is 
not  connected  with  the  principal  chain  of  mountains.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  the  Columbia  Reef.  In  former  ages  the  kauri  pine  grew  abundantly  here,  but 
it  is  now  nearly  extinct ;  the  destruction  of  the  forest  has  allowed  the  sand  to 
encroach,  and  has  sealed  the  doom  of  this  portion  of  the  island.  About  halfway 
between  Parenga-renga  and  the  western  coast  there  grows  a  puriri  tree,  half 
buried  in  the  sand,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  the  natives,  around  which  the 
sand  has  accumulated  many  feet  within  their  memory. 

From  Manga-ke  the  North  coast  sweeps  again  in  an  open  bay  for  some  miles 
to  the  eastward.  The  eastern  extremity  of  this  bay  is  formed  by  a  rocky 
peninsula,  insulated  at  high  water,  which  was  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the 
Hapouri  tribe.  A  narrow  valley  here  opens  to  the  sea ;  through  it  flows  a  rivulet, 
which  winds  between  rocks  overturned  and  broken  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
The  highest  of  the  hills,  called  Hairoa^  is  visible  at  some  distance  from  the  eastern 
coast,  and  an  arm  of  the  estuary  of  Parenga-renga  extends  to  within  3  miles  of 
its  base.  Near  its  summit,  which  is  quite  pointed,  is  a  vault,  which  serves  as  a 
frame  through  which  to  view  the  surrounding  country.  The  whole  of  this  place 
is  called  by  the  natives  Kapo-wairua  (a  spirit  which  has  become  night,  or  is 
annihilated),  and  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed  about  twenty  years  since.  The 
coast  hence  to  the  North  cape  is  very  rocky,  alternating  with  small  sandy  bays. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  coast  here  is  that  of  steep  cliffs  undermined  by  the  sea, 
and  their  summits  terminating  in  a  sort  of  even  table  land.  Otahe  Pointy  the 
principal  projection  between  the  two  capes,  has  a  similar  aspect.  As  must  be 
evident,  all  the  bays  and  anchorages  on  this  part  of  the  coast  must  be  exposed  to 
the  North. 

CAPE  OTOU,  or  NORTH  CAPE,  is  in  lat  34°  24'  S.,  and  173°  1'  E.*  It 
forms  part  of  a  peninsula  of  5  or  6  miles  in  circumference,  named  by  the  natives 
Moudi'Wenua.  The  promontory  itself  is  high  and  bold,  presenting  very  steep 
sides  to  both  the  North  and  East  coast ;  but  a  flat  and  swampy  land  of  about  3 
square  miles  in  extent  runs  from  the  northern  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  separates 
this  promontory  from  the  hills  at  Kapo-wairua.  The  cape  itself  may  be  seen  at 
8  or  10  leagues'  distance. 

Moudi-motoUf  a  small  island,  lies  off  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  Otou,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  chain  of  rocks  even  with  the  water's  edge.  Marsden  and 
Nicholas  extol  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  excellent  cultivation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  cape.f 

The  eastern  coast,  from  the  North  cape,  runs  S.  by  W.  for  the  distance  of 
about  6  miles,  to  the  Harbour  of  Parenga-renga.  It  is  formed  by  frightful 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  volcanic  conglomerate.  In  some  parts  there  are  cliffii  of  a 
reddish  crumbling  loam,  which  is  very  fertile  land  ;  in  others  is  a  hard  gray  sand- 
stone, in  which  Dr.  Dieffenbach  found  a  small  layer  of  good  coal.t 

Parevoa-remga  does  not  appear  upon  any  of  the  early  charts,  although  it  is 
an  extensive  inlet.     It  is  in  about  lat.  35°  35' S.,  and  Ion.  172°  57'  E.§     The  har- 

•  D'UrviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

t  Marsden,  Miicionary  ReRisier,  December,  1816|  p.  518;  Nicholas,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

t  Dieffenbach,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.  f  Ibid,  p.  208. 
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boar,  or  estuary,  as  it  should  be  more  properly  called,  is  from  6  to  8  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  sends  several  branches  in  different  directions,  for  some  distance 
inland,  all  which  are  navig:able  for  boats  at  high  water.  Good  land  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  these  channels ;  one  of  these  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Kapo- 
waima,  on  the  northern  coast.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  harbour  is  within  the 
inner  northern  head,  where  there  are  5  fathoms  water. 

The  northern  head  of  Parenga-renga  is  a  black  water-worn  bluff,  by  which  the 
entrance  is  easily  distinguished,  as  the  southern  head  is  a  spit  of  dazzling  snow- 
white  sand,  which  stretches  toward  Mount  Camel  along  the  coast,  and  extends 
for  some  miles  inland.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  but  is  2  fathoms 
deep  at  low  water.  The  tide  rises  10  feet.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  adds  that,  in  stand- 
ing out  of  the  harbour,  during  the  ebb  tide,  he  observed  some  rocks  in  the 
entrance,  about  6  feet  under  water ;  the  entrance  should  be  therefore  carefully 
examined  before  entering. 

SANDY  BAY,  the  extensive  gulf  which  is  formed  by  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  just  described,  was  also  named  by  Cook ;  he  found  bottom  in  it  at 
a  great  dbtance  off  the  land.*  Its  S.£.  limit  may  be  taken  as  being  at  Cape 
Kari-kari. 

MOUNT  CAMEL,  or  OHOURA,  or  Hauhaura,  is  remarkable.  lu  first 
appellation  was  given  by  Cook.  It  stands  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  low  land, 
bordered  on  the  coast  by  the  sand  downs  previously  mentioned,  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  which  fatigues  the  eye.  The  land  itself  consists  of  low  hills  or 
swamps,  and  is  almost  useless  on  this  coast,  where  it  is  lined  by  this  long  sandy 
beach,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  bluffs  of  basaltic  rock,  which  are  verdant 
with  groups  of  the  hardy  pohutukaua  tree. 

Mount  Camel  itself  is  not  connected  with  any  chain  of  mountains,  but  forms 
an  isolated  hill,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
has  been  erroneously  called  Mount  Carmel  by  many  late  writers.  This  mountain 
protects  a  deep  inlet,  which  at  its  head  branches  off  into  several  shallow  channels, 
and  forms  a  perfectly  sheltered  harbour  for  vessels  of  the  largest  burden,  with 
anchorage  close  to  the  eastern  shore ;  the  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  not  more 
than  40  or  50  yards  broad.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  to  seaward,  the 
hilly  group  forming  it  is  barren,  although  from  the  resin  found  there  is  unequivocal 
proof  that  it  was  once  covered  with  kauri.  Towards  the  harbour  the  natives 
have  cultivated  portions  of  the  steep  ridges ;  these  plantations  alternate  with 
pleasant  bushes  and  groves  to  the  water's  edge.  They  say  that  once  a  very 
large  vessel  entered  the  harbour ;  and  although  the  surrounding  country  is  not 
a  favourable  district  for  colonists,  this  harbour  may  afford  shelter  to  vessels  which 
draw  too  much  water  to  lie  with  safety  in  the  Bay  of  Rangaunu,  to  the  southward. 
This  portion  of  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  is  that  of  the  long  sandy  neck  which 
connects  the  northern  portion  with  the  main  island,  as  before  alluded  to. 

KARI-KARI,  or  KNUCKLE  POINT,  forms  the  S.W.  point  of  Sandy  Bay, 
and  is  an  offset  of  a  hilly  ridge  which  separates  Doubtless  Bay  from  Sandy  Bay. 
These  bilk  are  low,  covered  in  some  places  with  a  little  wood,  in  others  with  fern. 

•  Cook'«  First  Voyage,  vol.  iil.  p.  167. 
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DOUBTLESS  or  LAURISTON  BAY,  the  Oudou-oudou  of  the  natives, 
received  these  names  from  Cook  and  Surville,  who,  singularly,  were  here  at  the 
same  time,  without  knowing  of  each  other's  presence.  Surville  anchored  here  in 
the  St.  Jean  BaptistCy  December  17th,  1769,  and  named  it  Lauriston  Bay,  after 
the  name  of  Governor  Laws.  He  experienced  a  violent  storm  while  on  shore, 
in  a  cove  which  he  named  Refuge  Cove  (Anse  du  Refuge).  Here  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  native  chiefs,  which, 
unhappily  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  met  with  but  a  sad  recompense,  for  on  his 
departure  he  took  his  friendly  host,  bound  a  prisoner,  with  him,  and  set  fire  to 
the  houses  and  villages,  and  burnt  all  the  canoes  on  the  beach.  This  unprokoved 
attack  led  to  the  disastrous  result  of  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Capt  Marion, 
who  came  into  the  Bay  of  Islands  afterwards. 

The  following  account  is  from  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  work.  The  first  place  which 
claims  our  attention  in  Lauriston  Bay  is  Oruru^  where  a  river,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  eastern  slope  of  Maunga  Taninva,  and  which  can  be  entered  by  a  boat, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  A  similar  valley  lies  8  miles  North  of  it,  and  another 
river  here  falls  into  the  sea.  The  road  from  Oruru  to  Mango-nui  is  on  a  succession 
of  steep  hills  and  narrow  fertile  ravines. 

Manoo-nui  Harbour  did  not  appear  on  the  charts.  Vessels  rounding  Foint 
Survilley  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  should  keep  close  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  bay,  and  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  a  reef  of  rocks  which 
runs  off  Oruru  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  which  is  the  only  obstacle  to  a 
safe  and  easy  entrance  into  the  harbour.  The  channel  is  not  above  100  yards 
wide,  but  is  very  deep.  Several  whalers  have  at  different  times  resorted  to  this 
harbour  for  provisions  and  repair.  In  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel  a  vessel 
can  keep  close  to  the  southern  shore,  and,  entering  the  basin,  haul  close  round  the 
southern  head,  and  anchor  in  5  fathoms  water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  that 
head,  where  a  small  number  of  vessels  are  perfectly  sheltered.  The  rest  of  the 
estuary  is  a  large  basin,  spreading  out  into  mud  flats  at  low  water,  with  a  channel 
sufficiently  deep  for  large  boats,  near  the  northern  shore,  up  to  its  head,  which  is 
here  entered  by  a  river  that  takes  its  rise  in  the  hills  separating  the  harbour  of 
Wangarou  from  Mango-nui.  An  arm  of  the  latter  stretches  towards  Oruru,  and 
unites  with  this  river  behind  an  island  of  moderate  size,  which  forms  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  This  island  conceals  mangrove  flats,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel.  The  North  side  of  the  harbour  is  hilly ;  the  southern  head  is  a  narrow 
peninsula,  with  table  land  on  the  top ;  towards  Point  Surville  the  coast  is  also 
hilly,  with  occasional  narrow  valleys,  most  of  which  are  wooded  toward  the  sea- 
coast.  There  are,  or  were,  about  thirty  Europeans  living  in  this  harbour,  chiefly 
sawyers  and  storekeepers,  and  a  few  natives.  Mango-nui  is  well  situated  for  a 
small  town.* 

Commander  Hayes,  who  visited  this  place  in  H.M.S.  Driver ^  says: — *^  In 
running  into  Doubtless  Bay  for  Mango-nui  Harbour  it  is  advisable  to  keep  between 
the  port  shore  and  two  rocks  that  always  show  above  water,  as  there  is  a  reef  of 
rocks  beyond  them.    The  entrance  is  narrow,  but  there  is  no  danger  if  you  keep 

*  TravelB  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.  p.  SIO. 
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a  Utile  on  the  starboard  side  of  mid-chaDnel,  and  run  boldly  in,  and  come- to  in 
4  fatboois,  in  the  cove  on  the  starboard  side.  There  would  be  room  for  two 
steamers  like  the  Driver.  If  you  do  not  like  going  in,  good  anchorage  will  be 
found  just  outside.  On  the  North  side  of  the  bay,  outside  this  little  harbour, 
on  the  beach,  are  some  veins  of  coal.  It  was  dug  down  about  8  or  1 0  feet,  but 
was  harder  and  blacker  at  the  surface  than  at  that  depth ;  it  would  not  burn. 
The  rocks  here,  as  well  as  from  Auckland  towards  the  North  Cape,  are  covered 
with  delicious  oysters. 

''In  Mango-nui  Harbour  the  tides  are  moderate;  rise  and  fall  about  7  feet; 
sheltered  from  all  winds  but  N.W.  There  is  a  small  flagstaflf  on  the  North  head 
going  in."* 

WANGAROA  BAY.— From  Point  Surville  to  the  entrance  of  this  harbour 
the  coast  is  cliflfy  and  steep,  consisting  of  fragments  of  volcanic  rock,  very  firmly 
cemented  together  into  conglomerate.  The  entrance  into  Wangaroa  Harbour  is 
formed  by  towering  perpendicular  rocks  of  the  same  description,  and  is  only  150 
yards  broad.  Pohutukaua  and  other  trees  overhang  these  black  walls,  and  form 
a  very  picturesque  contrast  with  them.  The  entrance  looks  as  if  the  solid  rocks 
bad  been  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  steep  opposite  sides  had  under- 
gone a  continued  friction  before  they  parted.  Deep  fissures  penetrate  the  coast, 
and  high  cubical  masses  are  piled  one  above  the  other  in-shore,  to  the  height  of 
several  hundred  feeU  The  most  remarkable  is  Waihi^  or  St.  Peter ^  a  cluster  of 
these  solid  rocks  on  the  northern  head.  The  water  in  the  entrance  is  of  great 
depth  close  to  the  rocks,  and  there  is  no  sunken  rock  or  other  hidden  danger 
below  the  surface.  Nearly  opposite  Waihi  a  dome-like  elevation  crowns  a 
pyramidical  hill,  called  Hakiri.  To  the  northward  are  the  hills  which  separate 
Wangaroa  from  Mango-nui,  and  which  are  called  Tara^tara.  The  South  side  of 
the  harbour  is  likewise  rocky  and  much  fissured.  The  harbour  itself  is  very 
spacious  and  deep,  possesses  anchorage  for  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  sheltered  from 
all  winds.  As  a  harbour  it  ranks  with  the  best  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  There  is,  however,  but  little  available  land  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;  kauri  timber  grows  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  all  that  near  the  sea 
has  been  cut  or  destroyed.  Several  vessels  have  been  here  laden  with  it,  and 
craft  of  small  burden  have  been  built  here.f 

The   DiDi-HouA    Islands    lie  to   the   north-eastward    of   the  entrance   of 

*  Nautical  MagsziDe,  September,  1847,  pp.  469—470.  In  the  "  Soutbera  Croas,"  Aackland, 
VoTember  13th,  1849,  it  is  stated  that  fifty-four  whalers,  besides  other  vessels,  have  satisfactorily 
refitled  here  within  the  last  two  years.    A  resident  will  pilot  any  in  who  wish  it 

t  DieflSmbach,  toI.  i.  p.  285.  Wangaroa  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  tragedy  in  1809,  the 
massacre  of  the  erew  of  the  Boydy  an  event  well  remembered  in  New  Zealand.  This  vessel,  of 
aboot  500  tons,  left  Sydney  under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Thompson,  taking  with  them 
two  New  Zealanders,  chidb  in  this  district,  as  sailors.  One  of  them,  George,  was  sea-sick,  and 
incapable  of  duty ;  this  irritated  the  captain,  who  not  only  treated  them  with  great  indignity* 
Iml  caused  him  to  be  flogged.  His  revenge  was  a  terrific  one.  With  a  singular  temerity,  the 
J^d  was  taken  into  Wangaroa,  and  the  chiefs  dismissed.  The  natives  collected,  and  hearing 
of  George's  wrongs,  murdered  the  captain  and  boat's  crew  immediately  on  their  first  landing, 
aad  tlieo  proceeded  to  the  ship  and  destroyed  all  on  board  but  four,  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves until  the  savages  were  satiated  with  slaughter.  Their  bodies,  nearly  seventy  in  number, 
were  then  eaten,  and  the  ship  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  The  particulars  of  this  awful  retalia- 
tion for  unjust  treatment,  a  warning  to  commanders,  will  be  found  in  *'  Nicholases  Voyage  to 
New  Zealand,"  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  et  seq. 
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Wangaroa,  and  are  a  capital  mark  for  making  that  port.  They  also  add  to  its 
security,  for  there  is  excellent  bottom  for  anchorage  everywhere  between  them 
and  the  coast.  They  are  two  in  number,  steep,  bare,  of  moderate  height,  and 
2  miles  in  extent  S.E.  and  N.W.  The  passage  to  the  S.E.  appeared  to  D'Urville 
preferable  to  the  other.     The  island  projects  into  breakers  on  that  side. 

At  5  or  6  miles  to  the  East  of  Didt-Houa  is  a  group  of  about  fifleen  islets  of 
4  miles  in  extent,  the  largest  of  which,  not  more  than  3  or  4  miles  in  circuit,  is 
called  Motou  Kawa,  and  the  next,  very  much  smaller,  is  named  Panake.  They 
are  the  Cavallos  of  Cook,  and  called  the  Kava-illi  Islands  on  the  Admiralty 
chart.  They  are,  or  were,  both  inhabited ;  in  1795  the  first  was  governed  by 
Tea-Wariki,  and  the  second  by  his  son.* 

Between  this  group  and  the  land  there  is  a  channel  scarcely  half  a  mile  wide, 
only  practicable  for  small  vessels.  M.  Blosseville  states  that  you  may  anchor  in 
8  or  9  fathoms  under  the  largest  of  the  islands.f 

At  16  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  entrance  of  Wangaroa  is  Paint  Ngatoka- 
Rarargui,  which  may  be  recognised  by  three  rocks  lying  under  the  land.  At 
4  miles  farther  on  is  Cape  Wiwika  or  Wivia,  one  of  the  entrance  points  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  Against  this  cape  are  three  small  islets,  the  outer  one  of  which, 
called  Tiki-Tiki,  is  only  a  black  rock,  bare,  and  placed  on-end  like  a  pyramid. 

The  BAY  of  ISLANDS,  during  all  the  early  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  New 
Zealand,  was  the  principal  rendezvous  in  the  group.  But  since  the  establishment 
of  other  settlements  this  has  proportionately  declined,  though  its  many  natural 
advantages  will  still  cause  it  to  maintain  some  importance. 

The  opening  of  the  bay  is  not  less  than  10  miles  in  extent  between  Capes 
Wiwika  or  Pococke,  and  Rakaou  or  Bret,  and  it  has  an  average  depth  of  8  miles. 
It  would  have  but  little  shelter,  from  its  being  open  to  the  N.E.  winds,  if  it 
were  not  from  the  numerous  islands  and  peninsulas  dispersed  throughout  it,  and 
forming  excellent  anchorages. 

Off  Cape  Wiwika  is  an  island  called  the  Sentinel ;  and  outside  of  this  again  is 
a  smaller  one,  a  conspicuous  rounded  rock,  about  40  feet  high,  called  the  Nine 
Pin. 

On  the  North  side  is  the  small  cove  of  Ranghihoua^  very  commodious  for  small 
vessels.  Then  comes  the  Tepahi  or  Tippahi  Islets  ;  next  the  Port  of  Te-Paona^ 
much  better  sheltered  than  the  preceding ;  on  the  western  shore  the  Kidi* 
Kidi  River  follows,  unpracticable  for  ships,  but  exceedingly  useful  for  canoe 
communications  with  the  interior.  The  island  of  Motou  Roa^  with  the  naked 
islets  to  the  East  of  it,  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  entrance.  To  the  South  of  this  is  the 
Favorite  Bank,  surveyed,  as  has  been  the  whole  of  the  bay,  by  M.  I«  Plain,  in 
1831.  To  the  South  of  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Waitangui  ;  then,  to  the 
South  of  this,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kawa-Kawa  River,  that  of  Wai  Kadi,  t  a 
projecting  peninsula,  forming  good  anchorage  in  its  western  side,  in  the  Bays 
of  Kororareka  and  Mata-Ouwi,  and  which  terminates  in  Points  Tapeka  and 
Wayhihi.     To  the  East  of  this  is  Pa  Roa  Bay,  fit  only  for  boats ;  but  Port 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  149 ;  D'UrTllle,  Voyage  de  r Astrolabe,  toI.  ii.  pp.  194-5, 362- 
t  BlosseTille,  p.  7.  x  Voyage  of  Richard  Croise,  p.  35. 
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Manawa,  to  the  East  of  this  again,  is  very  safe  and  commodious  for  vessels  not 
exceeding  300  or  400  tons,  for  the  sand-banks  off  its  mouth  prevent  the  approach 
of  larger  vessels.  Another  and  very  narrow  peninsula  separates  Manawa  Bay 
from  Rawiti  Bay^  where  Marion  first  anchored.  This  forms  an  extensive  basin, 
sheltered  from  the  winds  from  the  offing  by  the  Islands  oi  Motou-Arohia^  Motou- 
Doua^  Motou'Kiakiay  and  a  crowd  of  others,  which  caused  Cook  to  apply  the 
name  to  the  bay.* 

During  the  recent  colonization  of  New  Zealand  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  site  of  its  future  capital,  and  one  of  these  sites  was 
that  of  Russell^  North  of  Paheha,  which  was  named  as  the  temporary  seat  of 
government,  but  which  was  deserted  at  the  erection  of  Auckland  as  the  capital. 
Its  population  in  1846  was  534. 

Paheha,  or  Pahia,  is,  or  rather  was,  the  principal  episcopal  missionary 
establishment  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bay  opposite  Kororarika.  It  is 
too  much  exposed  to  afford  a  good  harbour  for  shipping ;  but  as  it  is  the  most 
favourable  side  for  communication  with  the  interior,  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  position  are  nearly  balanced. 

Koeoharika  may  be  termed  the  principal  commercial  settlement  in  the  bay, 
but  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  town  in  its  early  days.  It  then  consisted  of 
about  twenty  poor  houses,  and  numerous  shanties,  inhabited  by  a  low  and  lawless 
race,  and  acquired  the  cognomen  of  **  Blackguard  Beach."  A  small  town  sprung 
up,  but  the  difficulty  of  land  communication  was  a  serious  drawback  to  it.  But 
in  1845  it  was  totally  burnt  and  plundered  by  the  natives,  during  John  Hek^*s 
rebellion. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  number  of  whaling  and  other  vessels  coming 
hither  for  refreshment  very  much  decreased  on  the  regular  colonization  of  New 
Zealand.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of  Europeans,  who  consumed 
the  scanty  produce  of  the  region. 

The  number  of  natives,  estimated  in  1841  by  Mr.  Halswell  as  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kororarika,  was  3,700 ;  and  up  the  Kawa-Kawa  many  Euro- 
peans had  erected  humble-looking  dwellings,  with  many  English  adjuncts,  looking 
homely  and  pleasant,  but  the  whites  almost  entirely  abandoned  it  since  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  Hek^'s  rebellion. 

The  first  description  we  will  give  is  that  contained  in  Capt.  FitzRoy*s  volume 
of  the  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle, 

Few  places  are  easier  of  access  than  the  Bay  of  Islands  ;  excepting  the  Whale 
Rock,  whose  position  is  well  ascertained,  there  are  no  hidden  dangers ;  and 
within  the  line  of  the  heads  there  is  little  or  no  current  deserving  notice  :  outside 
that  line  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  S.E.  about  a  mile  an  hour. 

Compared  with  mountainous  countries,  the  northern  parts  of  New  Zealand  are 
not  high ;  but  they  cannot  be  described  as  low  land.  Perhaps  the  expression 
**  moderately  high  land  "  may  convey  an  idea  of  such  as  is  more  than  200,  but 
less  than  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  are  the  limits  I  have  in  view. 
In  distant  profile  the  land  inclines  too  much  to  regular  and  convex  outlines 

*  See  D*Unrille,  Voysge  de  VAstrolabe^  toI.  ii.  pp.  363—365. 
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to  be  pictaresqoe.  It  is  only  along  the  sea-coast  that  steep  clifis,  and  a  more 
broken  boundary,  cause  enough  variety  to  please  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  landscape. 
Approaching  nearer,  the  interior  of  the  country,  varied  by  hill  and  valley,  with 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  woodland  and  elevated  ground,  makes  a  favourable 
impression  upon  the  mind,  from  the  natural  association  of  ideas  of  capability  and 
cultivation ;  but  whether  it  pleases  the  eye,  as  a  picture,  must  depend  probably 
as  much  upon  the  kind  of  scenery  lately  viewed  as  upon  preconceived  ideas. 
With  us  the  recent  impressions  caused  by  Otaheite  rendered  the  view  of  New 
Zealand,  though  novel,  rather  uninteresting. 

Cape  Bret  is  a  bold  promontory,  higher  than  any  neighbouring  land.  When 
first  seen  from  a  distant  offing,  while  no  other  land  is  in  sight,  it  makes  like  a 
quoin  shaped  island.  As  the  sea  around  is  free  from  danger,  it  is  an  excellent 
landfall  for  shipping  approaching  this  part  of  the  coast.  Detached  from,  but 
near  the  cape,  is  the  rock  with  a  hole  or  archway  through  it,  named  by  Ck>ok 
Piercy  Islet. 

Point,  or  rather  Cape,  Pococke,  is  a  steep  cliffy  headland,  of  a  dark  colour, 
rather  picturesque  in  its  appearance ;  near  it  there  is  a  conical  rocky  islet. 
Numerous  islands,  small  and  large,  are  scattered  over  the  bay,  an  expanse  of 
water  really  about  19  miles  square,  though  to  the  eye  it  appears  much  smaller, 
because  so  many  islands  intercept  the  view. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  West  side  of  the  bay  is  the  opening  of  Kororarika 
Harbour,  a  secure  but  shallow  port ;  better  adapted  to  merchant  shipping  than  to 
the  use  of  men-of-war. 

After  passing  Cape  Pococke,  and  advancing  about  a  mile,  a  small  settlement 
appeared  in  the  northern  bight  of  the  bay  ;  and  the  English  look  of  the  houses 
was  very  gratifying  to  us.  This,  I  found,  was  Tipuna,  or  Rangihoua,  the  place 
where  the  first  settlement  of  white  men  was  made  upon  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand.  On  the  farther  side  of  Kororarika  other  houses  were  then  seen,  neat 
and  apparently  comfortable  dwellings,  well-situated  under  the  lee  of  the  western 
hills  ;  while  close  by,  on  our  right  hand,  a  curious  line  of  flat-topped  black  rocks, 
a  few  feet  only  above  the  water,  reminded  us  of  the  remains  of  a  g^at  mole. 

Within  the  line  from  Cape  Pococke  to  Cape  Bret  there  are  not  more  than 
30  fathoms  of  water  ;  and  everywhere,  excepting  close  to  the  rocks,  the  bottom 
is  soft  and  tenacious,  so  that  an  anchor  may  be  let  go  in  any  part. 

In  a  conspicuous  solitary  position,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  Kororarika 
Harbour,  a  single  house,  without  any  other  building  within  a  mile  of  it,  nor  any 
protection  except  that  of  a  tall  staff*,  on  which  waved  the  British  union  jack, 
presented  a  contrast  to  the  fortified  villages,  and  forcibly  impressed  one's  mind 
with  a  conviction  of  the  great  influence  already  obtained  over  the  formerly  wild 
cannibals  of  New  Zealand. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  even  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  still  more 
confined  by  shoal  water.  In  entering  or  leaving  it,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  close  to 
Kororarika  Point ;  after  rounding*  that  point,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length, 
the  sheltered  part  of  the  port  is  seen,  looking  like  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river. 
On  the'^eestern  side,  the  native  village  of  Kororarika,  a  straggling  collection  of 
low  huts,  strongly  palisaded  ;  on  the  eastern,  three  or  four  English  houses,  the 
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head-quarters  of  the  missionaries ;  on  the  rising  ground  near  the  water,  far  up 
the  harbour,  several  more  houses  and  villages,  gave  an  appearance  of  population 
and  successful  exertion  as  surprising  as  satisfactory. 

We  anchored  between  Kororarika  and  Paheha  (the  missionary  settlement); 
farther  up  the  harbour  were  several  whale  ships,  which  had  anchored  there,  I  was 
toldy  in  order  to  avoid  the  spirit  shops  of  Kororarika.  From  this  anchorage  the 
view  on  all  sides  is  pleasing.  An  appearance  of  fertility  everywhere  meets  the 
eye ;  but  there  are  no  grand  or  very  remarkable  features.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  outward  character  of  the  country  corresponding  to  the  ferocious,  sanguinary 
disposition  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.* 

The  Admiralty  plan  is  derived  from  the  French  survey  made  in  the  Astrolabe, 
under  Capt.  La  Place,  1830 — 1832.  In  the  narrative  of  that  voyage  the  following 
account  is  given  of  it  by  M.  Paris,  the  surveyor  :— > 

The  Bay  of  Islands  contains  numerous  anchorages,  which  are  more  or  less 
frequented  by  Europeans.  The  extensive  Harbour  of  Manawa,  where  the  first 
navigators  stayed  for  refreshment,  has  become  a  solitude,  especially  since  the 
English  missionaries  have  been  established  in  the  River  Kawa-Kawa,  and  have 
contribated,  by  their  presence,  to  unite  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  numerous 
tribes  which  Cook  and  the  unfortunate  Marion  found  scattered  around  its  shores. 

The  River  Kawa-Kawa,  where  La  Favorite  anchored,  being  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  it  will  be  perhaps  useful  to  say  a  word  on  making  the  bay, 
and  the  different  remarkable  points  it  offers.  Among  the  latter  the  Sentinel  is 
incontestably  the  best.  This  islet  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  the  offing, 
and  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  lands  behind  it.  Its  isolation,  its  form  some- 
what like  that  of  a  buoy,  its  blackish  colour,  makes  it  easy  to  be  recognised. 
Thus  I  think  this  is  the  point  which  ought  to  be  made  out  in  approaching  the  Bay 
of  Islands. 

The  aridity,  the  wild  aspect  of  the  coast  near  Cape  Bret  and  Point  Pococke, 
also  the  large  opening  comprehended  between  these  two  projecting  lands,  serve 
equally  well  to  distinguish  the  bay ;  because  the  coasts  farther  to  the  North 
are  covered  with  wood,  and  present  no  indentation  :  to  the  South,  too,  the  bare 
summit,  and  the  whitish  flanks  of  Cape  Bret,  may  be  seen  several  leagues. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  is  clear ;  although  large  it  is  good,  and 
a  ship  could  at  any  time  wait  for  a  fair  wind  to  go  to  sea,  provided  she  took  shelter 
between  the  islands  which  give  the  name  to  the  bay. 

The  River  Kawa-Kawa  is  a  long,  irregular  channel,  containing  several  good 
anchorages ;  it  is  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  the  land.  Motou 
Roa  and  the  Black  Islets  protect  it  from  northerly  winds.  You  may  anchor  to 
the  South  of  these  islands,  and  then  be  in  a  good  position  to  get  under  way  with 
northerly  winds  ;  but  the  place  where  water  is  procured  is  too  far  off. 

The  two  points  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  Kawa-Kawa  are  in  a  line  North 
and  South,  about  a  mile  apart,  from  the  extremity  of  the  rocky  bank  off  Warjhihi 
Paint. 

The  western  part  of  the  river  is  open  to  winds  from  N.W.,  and  coasters  only 

*  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  U.  pp.  564^660. 
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can  anchor  under  the  shelter  of  Motou  Maire  Island^  lying  before  Paheha^  the 
missionary  establishment.  Thus  large  ships  anchor  on  the  eastern  side,  and  are 
there  protected  by  Point  Mangui  Manguinoui  from  winds  outside.  This  is  an 
excellent  anchorage ;  the  depth  varies  from  20  to  30  feet,  muddy  bottom ;  and 
watering  is  easy  at  a  neighbouring  stream ,  and  provisions  may  be  got  from  the 
village  of  Kororarika.  You  can  anchor  farther  to  the  S.E.  in  the  middle  of 
Kidi-Kidi  Cove ;  but  you  will  then  be  too  far  from  the  watering-place,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  boats  sent  to  the  shore. 

To  the  South  of  Motou  Maire  the  river  b  enclosed  between  the  Islet  Motou 
Bangui  and  the  small  Peninsula  of  Toke-Tok^,  which  are  only  a  cable*s  length 
apart :  higher  up  the  river  forms  a  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  are  5  and  6 
fathoms,  mud,  and  near  the  shore  less  depth.  But  between  Tok4-Tok4  and  Point 
Oopaa-Noni  the  shore  is  much  steeper  than  on  the  western  side. 

To  enter  into  the  Kawa-Kawa  you  must  leave  the  Sentinel  behind,  keeping 
it  to  N.N.W. :  and  when  once  past,  on  the  West  side  the  mouth  of  the  Kidi-Kidi, 
and  on  the  East  the  Port  of  Manawa,  you  reach  the  Black  Islets,  thus  named, 
probably,  on  account  of  their  colour. 

To  the  S.E.  projects  Point  Wayhihiy  a  high,  rocky  promontory,  embanked 
with  sunken  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  constantly  breaks  with  fury.  They  may  be, 
and  they  ought  to  be,  approached  to  5  or  6  fathoms  ;  that  is,  within  half  a  cable's 
length,  when  entering  or  leaving  the  river :  it  is  impossible  to  range  around  Point 
Mangui  Manguinoui  at  less  than  100  yards  ;  but  the  western  side  does  not  oflFer 
the  same  security,  and  its  gloomy  appearance  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a 
formidable  shoal  not  far  from  it.  In  reality,  Point  Manoworoa  is  entirely  formed 
of  marshes  and  flat  rocks,  a  part  of  which  uncover  at  low  water ;  and  the  other 
part,  projecting  with  a  gradual  slope  to  seaward,  terminates  in  a  hard  sand-bank, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  Favorite  Bank  was  given. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  the  bank :  the  soundings  do  not 
begin  to  decrease  until  you  are  within  2  cables'  length  of  the  edge,  and  it 
suddenly  drops  from  40  to  14  feet  water,  muddy  bottom  :  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  serious  to  many  European  ships. 

There  is  scarcely  any  danger  to  a  vessel  in  the  Favorite  Bank,  except  in 
beating  in,  and  then  it  is  less  so  by  taking  short  boards.  Thus,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  violent  northerly  gale,  we  got  under  way  to  go  out  of  the  river ;  we 
tacked  boldly  in  the  middle  of  the  breakers  on  the  rocks  off  Point  Mangui 
Manguinoui,  while  we  very  cautiously  approached  this  bank,  on  which  the  sea 
broke  like  as  if  on  a  bar. 

The  best  leading  marks  for  avoiding  the  Favorite  or  Brampton  Bank 
are,  the  Kairaro  Islet  brought  in  a  line  with  Point  Mangui  Manguinoui,  and 
Point  Pococke  on  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Islets.  These 
two  marks  need  only  be  used  one  after  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  if  you 
tack  to  enter  the  Kawa-Kawa,  you  must  not  get  to  West  of  the  first  of  them, 
which  besides  is  easy  to  preserve,  for  the  Kairaro  Islet  is  easily  made  out,  and 
clears  very  well  from  the  bottom  of  the  Kidi-Kidi  Cove.  As  soon  as  the  middle 
of  Motou-Arohia  is  brought  on  with  Point  Wayhihi  you  need  no  longer  attend 
to  this  mark,  which  would  make  the  tacks  too  short,  but  take  the  second,  by 
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means  of  which  you  can  run  within  a  short  distance  of  the  West  shore  of  the  River 
Kawa-Kawa,  where  there  b  no  danger.  If  you  run  so  far  to  the  West  as  to  bring 
the  Sentinel  on  with  the  East  extremity  of  the  Black  Islets;  you  will  be  much  too 
near  the  bank. 

Vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  may  enter  the  River  Kawa-Kawa.  Before 
Kororarika  the  depth  is  20,  30,  32  feet,  muddy  bottom  near  the  shore,  and  gravel 
farther  off. 

The  observations  of  La  Favorite  were  established  on  Ka'iraro  Islet^  and  M. 
Serval  observed  iu  position  as  lat.  35^  15'  2"  S.,  Ion.  174°  ff  2"  E.  The  variation 
was  1 1°  30^  E.,  and  a  tide  gauge  6xed  on  the  same  islet  gave  the  establishment  of 
the  port  as  0^  20^ ;  the  greatest  rise  and  fall,  6  feet  6  inches/ 

CAPE  RAKAOU,  or  RAKOU.MANGA-MANGA,t  or  CAPE  BRET,  as  it 
was  pamed  by  Cook,  after  Sir  Piercy  Bret,  is  considerably  higher  than  any  part  of 
the  adjacent  coast ;  at  the  point  of  it  is  a  high  round  hillock,  and  N.E.  by  N., 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  a  small  high  island  or  rock,  which,  like 
several,  is  perforated  quite  through,  so  as  to  appear  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge. 
This  is  called  Piercy  Island.    The  cape  is  in  lat.  35°  10'  S.,  Ion.  174°  22'  £. 

The  interval  of  coast  between  Cape  Bret  and  Bream  Head,  the  N.W.  point 
of  Hauraki  or  Shonraka  Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles,  is  not  very  accurately 
described,  and  requires  farther  elucidation.  To  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Bret  an 
indentation  running  to  the  S.W.  is  called  Wangaruru  Harbour ;  it  is  good, 
and  until  recently  was  considered  as  not  having  water  enough  to  admit  any  other 
vessels  but  canoes  or  boats. 

Wangaruru  Harbour^  about  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Bret,  is  a  very 
good  harbour,  in  which  H.M.S.  Buffalo  (a  store  ship)  took  in  a  large  cargo  of 
spars  in  1834. 

The  Eliza  Reef  lies  some  distance  off  the  shore,  at  about  10  miles  South  of 
Wangaruru ;  and  eastward  of  this  again  is  a  rocky  group  called  the  Poor  Knights 
by  Cook,  the  Tawiti  Rahi  Islands  of  the  natives.  They  are  rugged,  and  of 
moderate  height,  extending  about  3  miles  North  and  South,  their  North  point 
being  in  lat.  35°  28'  S.,  Ion.  174°  45'  £.  This  rocky  ridge  appears  to  continue 
to  the  S.S.W.,  for  in  this  direction  two  heads  (at  least)  show  themselves ;  the  Erst 
called  High  Reef,  and  the  outer  the  Sugar-loaf  about  3  miles  from  the  Poor 
Knights. 

TuTUKAKA  Harbour,  which  is  16  miles  southward  of  Wangaruru,  is  a  safe 
harbour  for  small  vessels,  with  deep  water  and  a  bold  shore.  As  these  last 
harbours  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  properly  described,  little  can  be  said  of 
them  more  than  that  they  will  afford  sufficient  shelter  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  in  passing  along  the  coast. t 

HAURAKI  or  SHOURAKA  GULF.— This  very  extensive  bay  has  sprung  into 
great  importance  by  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand,  inasmuch  as  the  northern 
capital,  Auckland,  has  been  established  on  one  of  the  numerous  harbours  it 
contains.     Like  most  other  parts  of  the  coast,  we  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  its 

•  Voyage  of  La  FacarUe,  1830—1832,  tome  iv.  pp.  170—174 ;  ObservaUons  by  M.  Paris, 
t  DUrviUc  t  Inrormation  relative  to  New  Zealand,  1880,  p.  21 . 
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nature  from  the  first  voyage  of  Cook  in  1769,  but  bis  examination  was  confined 
to  tbe  great  river,  the  Wai-Kabow-roonga,  or  the  Thames  as  he  named  it,  which 
falls  into  its  S.E.  angle.  All  its  western  part  remained  comparatively  unknown 
until  as  recently  as  1827,  when  the  lamented  D*Urvil]e  entered  and  surveyed 
its  S.W.  parts  in  the  Astrolabe^  giving  the  name  of  his  vessel  to  the  strait  formed 
by  the  islands  in  its  southern  part,  a  name  now  superseded  by  the  native  one  of 
Tehmaki.  In  drawing  up  this  account,  then,  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  First 
Voyage  of  Cook ;  the  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe^  vol.  ii. ;  to  Dr.  Diefienbach's 
Travels  ;  to  those  of  Mr.  K  J.  Wakefield  ;  to  the  observations  of  Sir  £.  Home ; 
and  those  of  Mr.  David  Rough,  the  harbour-master  of  Auckland. 

CAPE  TEWARA-,  or  BREAM  HEAD  of  Capt.  Cook,  forms  the  N.W.  limit 
of  the  Hauraki  Gulf.  This  remarkable  headland  is  high,  and  rugged  in  the 
extreme,  formed  of  large  fragments  of  basaltic  rock,  piled  up  in  most  fantastic 
forms,  which  vary  their  appearance  as  the  ship  passes  them.  It  is  about  15  miles 
South  of  Tutukaka,  in  lat.  35°  51'  S.,  Ion.  174°  35'  E. 

WANGARI  BAY  is  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  which  Cape  Tewara  is  the 
S.E.  point.  Its  southern  face  extends  4|  miles  in  a  W.S.W.  direction,  where 
the  entrance  to  the  river  runs  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  main  coast  trends  to  the 
southward. 

A  considerable  bank,  which  extends  a  mile  from  the  sandy  beach,  narrows 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Wangari  on  the  West  side,  so  as  to  leave  an  anchorage  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  wide.  Its  interior  offers  an  excellent  anchorage  in  all 
parts,  and  the  South  wind,  which  alone  can  enter  it,  cannot  send  in  any  swell, 
on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  coasts.  Along  the  high  land,  toward  the 
North,  there  are  9  to  11  fathoms  nearly  touching  the  shore.  Tbe  entrance  of 
the  river  itself  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  then  opens  into  a  large  basin  2  or  3  miles 
wide,  where  large  vessels  can  doubtless  enter. 

Cape  Papai-ocjtou  is  the  southern  limit  of  Wangari  Bay,  and  is  nearly 
10  miles  South,  true,  from  Cape  Tewara  :  the  coast  between  is  low  and  bare,  and 
to  the  South  of  it  is  a  series  of  even  downs,  and  nearly  bare  of  trees  until  within 
4  or  5  miles  of  Cape  Rodney. 

The  MORO-TIRI  ISLANDS,  or  the  HEN  and  CHICKENS  of  Cook,  lie  off 
Wangari  Bay.  They  form  a  narrow  and  rugged  ridge,  and  to  the  South  of  them 
is  Taranga  Island.  Capt.  Cook,  who  passed  here,  and  caught  a  large  number  of 
sea-bream,  November,  1769,  says  that  Bream  Bay  and  Head,  as  he  calls  Wangari 
Bay  and  Cape  Tewara,  may  be  known  by  these  Hen  and  Chickens,  one  of  which 
is  high,  and  terminates  in  two  peaks.* 

In  steering  for  Auckland  from  the  northward,  the  Taranga  and  Moro  Tiri 
Islands  may  be  passed  on  either  side.  Coasters  invariably  take  the  inner 
passage. 

Point  Rodney,  so  named  by  Cook,  is  the  termination  of  the  line  of  low  and 
sandy  coast  trending  from  Wangari  Bay,  and  from  it  it  trends  in  an  irregular  S.W. 
direction.  The  land  here  becomes  higher,  and  has  a  less  barren  appearance. 
The  point  is  not  high,  and  within  it,  at  4  or  5  miles'  distance,  it  is  surmounted  by 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  i.  chap.  4 ;  D*lTr?ilIe,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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a  peak  of  900  feet  elevation.  Point  Takatou-Fenoa  forms  a  projecting  point  to 
the  southward  of  Point  Rodney,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it  are  several  islands  fronting 
the  coasty  which  trends  regularly  13  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Ktahow  Harbour ^  a 
large  inlety  penetrating  the  coast  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  head  of  which  is 
very  shallow,  but  leads  to  some  extensive  forests,  where  excellent  spars  of  kauri 
pine  have  been  procured. 

Off  Point  Takatou-Fenoa  is  the  Island  of  Motou  Takewau ;  on  its  western  side 
valuable  copper  mines  have  lately  been  opened  (1845).  A  creek  running  into 
the  island  on  that  side  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Where  reefs  appear  on  the 
Admiralty  chart  there  is  really  good  anchorage,  as  they  only  extend  a  very 
short  distance  off  shore. 

Between  Takewau  and  Point  Takatou-Fenoa  there  is  a  good  passage.  A  rock, 
which  can  always  be  seen,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  passage,  bearing  about  S.S.E. 
from  the  point.  The  Flat  Rock^  off  the  East  side  of  Motou  Takewau,  can  be 
seen  from  a  vessel's  deck  at  several  miles'  distance.* 

Tiai-TiRx  Matangbi  Island  is  low  and  covered  with  brushwood ;  it  lies  off 
Point  Hangaprava^  or  Wangaprava,  which  is  moderately  high,  with  rushes  off 
the  North  side  of  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks.  It  is  the  extremity  of  a  long, 
narrow  peninsula,  connected  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  The  channel  between 
the  island  and  the  point,  2  or  3  miles  broad,  is  clear,  its  depth  regularly  decreases, 
and  it  has  plenty  of  room  to  work  through. 

On  the  East  side  of  Tiri-Uri  Matanghi,  at  the  distance  of  about  14  miles,  is  a 
very  dangerous  rock,  having  about  a  foot  on  it  at  low  water,  springs,  and  15 
fathoms  close  to  it  on  all  sides;  from  it  the  South  end  of  the  island  being 
S.W.  J  W. ;  a  white  rocky  islet  at  the  N.W.  extremity,  N.  by  W.  |  W. ;  centre 
of  the  Little  Barrier  Island,  due  North ;  and  the  Peak  of  Rangi-toto,  S.  ^  F.  A 
red  buoy  with  a  white  head  has  been  placed  on  the  North  side  of  it,  but  it  is  liable 
to  be  washed  away.f 

RANGI-TOTO,  the  westernmost  of  a  group  of  islands,  about  10  miles  South 
of  the  former  island,  forms  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  road  of  Auckland.  It 
rises  slowly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  920  feet.  In  its  centre  is  a  very 
perfect  crater,  about  150  feet  deep.  In  clear  weather  it  can  be  seen  soon  after 
passing  Shoutourou.  In  working  up  towards  Rangi-toto  it  is  advisable  not  to 
stand  too  close  to  the  main  shore,  for  reefs  extend  for  a  short  distance  from  some 
of  the  points  ;  with  southerly  winds  vessels  may  safely  anchor  outside. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart,  H.M.S.  North 
Star  ;— 

The  Island  of  Rangi-toto  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  to  be  known  by  two 
points  which  stand  upon  each  side  of  the  peak  which  forms  the  apex  of  the 
mountain,  and  have  the  same  appearance  whichever  way  they  are  viewed.  Under 
this  island  there  is  good  anchorage  all  round ;  proceeding  towards  the  town  a 
signal-station  will  be  seen  upon  the  top  of  a  remarkable  hill  called  Mount 
Victoria,  which  is  left  on  the  starboard  hand,  passing  to  the  left  of  a  red  buoy 

•  Mr.  D.  Rough,  October  23rd,  1835 ;  Nautical  Magaxine,  1846,  p.  882. 
t  Mr.  D.  Rough,  Auckland,  March  7, 1844,  and  October  23, 1845. 
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which  is  placed  upon  a  rock,  over  which  there  are  6  feet  water.*  Having  passed 
which,  the  Port  of  Waitemata  opens;  the  North  head  is  rounded  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  avoid  a  sandy  spit,  which  extends  easterly. 

A  remarkable  rock  in  form  of,  and  called,  the  Bastion,  is  seen,  from  which 
extends  a  rocky  ledge  in  a  North  direction,  one  mile  ;  a  standing  beacon  is  placed 
upon  the  outer  extreme,  and  a  black  buoy  is  in-shore  of  it ;  avoiding  which  there 
is  a  good  working  passage  of  7  fathoms  up  to  the  town,  in  which  depth,  or  from 
5  to  10  fathoms,  anchor,  the  church  bearing  South,  the  Bastion  Rock,  E.  J  S.,  the 
holding-ground  is  very  good.  Moor  with  open  hawse  to  S.W.  The  tide  runs 
about  3  knots  per  hour.  Wind  from  S.W.  or  N.E.,  with  squalls  and  rain, 
prevails  during  the  day,  falling  light  or  calm  towards  sunset,  and  coming  on 
again  most  commonly  about  10  a.m.;  the  Harbour  of  Waitemata  is  capable  of 
containing  300  large  vessels. 

Above  the  harbour  is  an  extensive  piece  of  water,  very  shallow ;  near  the 
middle  of  it  is  a  rock  called  the  Boat  Rocky  which  at  a  little  distance  exactly 
resembles  a  boat ;  it  is  15  feet  long,  and  4  feet  above  the  surface  at  high  water ; 
this  rock  is  usually  covered  with  cormorants.  Near  the  centre  of  the  gorge,  in 
the  narrowest  part,  opening  into  this  basin,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  island 
about  30  feet  high,  having  bushes  on  the  top,  called  the  Sentinel ;  it  is  composed 
of  a  sort  of  soft  sandstone  and  clay ;  off  which  there  is  very  good  fishing  with 
hook  and  line.  It  is  about  2  J  miles  from  the  head,  the  opening  between  which 
is  about  1  \  miles.  This  is  sheltered  to  the  East  by  the  southern  part  of  the 
main  land  and  the  Island  of  Koreha ;  the  Island  of  Waihekeh  being  eastward 
of  it,  some  distance  farther  out. 

The  North  Head  is  a  round  hill  of  moderate  height,  from  the  base  of  which 
rises  another  hill,  round  and  high.  Mount  Victoria,  upon  which  is  the  signal 
station  ;  behind  which,  in  the  distance,  is  to  be  seen  the  summit  of  Ratigi-toto. 
These  two  hills  are  upon  a  peninsula,  which,  like  the  greater  part  of  this  country 
where  it  is  not  forest  land,  is  covered  with  fern.  From  these  hills  the  land 
continues  of  a  regular  form,  and  of  moderate  height,  for  some  distance  round 
the  North  side  of  the  harbour,  bare  of  trees,  and  having  a  cliff  of  light  brown 
sandstone,  the  strata  horizontal  and  well  defined.  The  South  Head  is  lower 
than  the  North ;  it  is  a  precipice,  and  is  of  the  same  formation  as  the  rest.  This 
harbour  is  broken  into  numerous  bays,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  undulates  in 
moderate  hills  and  slopes  :  in  one  of  these  bays,  upon  the  South  side,  about  half- 
way between  the  South  Head  and  the  Sentinel  Rock,  is  the  town  of  Auckland ;  it 
is  called  Commercial  Bay^  and  is  separated  from  Official  Bay  by  Britomart  Pointy 
upon  which  are  the  barracks,  and  South  of  that  the  church  is  built,  a  brick 
building  unfinished. 

In  Official  Bay  are  the  principal  government  officers'  allotments,  where  they 
reside.     Upon  the  ground  above  is  the  government  house,  a  long  low  building  of 

*  This  red  buoy  was  laid  down  in  Marcti,  1844.  The  roclc  may  be  easily  aToided  by  keeping 
towards  mid-channel,  between  the  North  Head  and  Rangi-toto ;  or,  with  a  fair  wind,  passing 
aboat  midway  between  the  buoy  and  the  North  Head.  The  roclc  was  accidentally  OTcrlooIced  in 
the  survey  made  in  H.M.S.  BHtomart,  It  is  a  volcanic  patch,  and  has  2  faUioms,  sand,  about 
it,  and  4  fathoms,  mud,  inside  and  outside  of  it. 
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wood  upon  a  brick  foundation.  A  stream  of  water  rushes  from  this  bay  into  the 
sea ;  the  stream  is  small,  but  a  convenient  watering-place  might  be  made  there 
with  h'ttle  trouble.  There  is  no  landing- place,  and  shoal  water  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance,  so  that  a  boat  cannot  come  close  up  to  the  beach  excepting 
at  high  water.  A  ship  lately  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  laden  with  coals,  which 
the  inhabitants  stood  in  need  of,  because  there  was  no  means  of  landing  them  in 
any  moderate  length  of  time.  The  various  bays  eastward  arc  all  occupied  by 
different  settlers ;  that  next  eastward  of  Official  Bay  is  called  Mechanic  Bay ; 
here  is  a  rope-walk  of  some  extent,  the  property  of  three  brothers,  who  make 
cordage  from  the  New  Zealand  hemp,  that  which  is  prepared  by  the  natives 
being  much  the  best;  the  demand  is  greater  than  their  power  to  supply,  and 
although  we  wanted  rope  there  was  none  on  hand  for  sale. 

These  bays  have  sandy  beaches,  the  rocks  projecting  from  the  points  which 
form  them  some  distance  into  the  water ;  flowering  shrubs  overhang  the  precipices 
of  which  they  consist;  the  land  between  them  rises  with  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
level  ground,  which  forms  the  face  of  the  country ;  it  is  here  entirely  covered 
with  fern,  upon  which  and  the  grass  which  grows  under  it  the  cattle  thrive 
exceedingly.  At  the  back  of  the  town  stands  Mount  Eden,  the  town  itself 
Btanding  in  the  county  of  Eden,  the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland ;  this 
mountain,  with  others  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  as  is  the  island 
of  Rangi-toto,  and  probably  the  whole  country.  These  hills  were  formerly 
fortified  places,  and  are  nearly  all  encircled  near  the  summit  with  a  succession 
of  trenches,  many  of  great  depth,  giving  the  appearance  of  terraces,  as  many  as 
five  or  six,  one  below  the  other.  Mount  Eden  has  a  large  deep  crater  in  its 
centre,  and  is  very  remarkable  as  a  native  fortification.  The  hills  rise  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  are  steep,  and  of  considerable  height ;  are  well  fonned  for  strong 
holds  and  places  of  defence  in  a  country  filled  with  warlike  tribes.  Masses  and 
blocks  of  scoria  of  immense  size  cover  the  ground  near  these  mountains,  and  are 
excellent  for  building.  From  the  harbour  there  is  no  appearance  of  cultivated 
land,  except  a  few  small  neat  gardens  in  and  near  the  town.  The  prospect  is 
not^  however,  sterile,  but  has  the  appearance  of  down  land.* 

AUCKLAND  is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  stands  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf.  The 
harbour  called  the  Waitemata  extends  to  the  westward  of  the  site  of  the 
town,  and  was  imperfectly  examined  by  D'Urville.  Since  then,  however, 
the  face  of  things  is  changed,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  the 
aid  of  shipping  are  at  hand.  The  following  account  of  the  embryo  city  and 
its  environs  is  chiefly  drawn  from  that  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  so  often  alluded 
to  previously. 

The  HARBOUR  of  WAITEMATA  is  the  most  important  in  the  Gulf  of 
Hauraki.  It  lies  at  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and  stretches  its 
ramification  towards  the  harbours  of  Manukao  and  Kaipara.  The  entrance  into 
the  harbour  is  distant  from  Coromandel  Harbour  40  miles,  from  the  embouchure 
of  the  Thames  45  miles,  from  Point  Rodney  40  miles,  and  from  Cape  Colville 

•  Remarks  by  Sir  E.  Home,  Naatical  Magazine,  November,  1846,  pp.  600—669. 
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45  miles.     The  Waitemata  is  navigable  for  large  ships  for  8  miles  from  its 
entrance,  and  the  holding-ground  is  excellent. 

The  latitude  of  the  flagstaff  in  the  military  barracks  at  Auckland  is  36^  51'  27", 
its  longitude  174^  45'  20"  E. 

The  northern  head  of  the  harbour  forms  a  peninsula  at  high  water.  Two 
conical  hills  rise  here,  of  which  that  forming  the  North  Head,  Takapuna,  is  216 
feet  high,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  consists  of  hard  basaltic  rock  ;  the  other  at  a 
little  distance  from  it,  Takarunga,  has  on  its  summit  a  crater,  partially  broken 
in.  It  is  279  feet  high,  and  consists  of  black  and  reddish  vesicular  lava.  There 
is  now  a  flagstaff  erected  on  it.  The  navigable  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  it  is  narrowed  by  a  reef,  the  outermost  point 
of  which  is  marked  by  a  beacon,  and  is  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  a 
curious  bastion-shaped  sandstone  rock,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  southern 
head.  Within  the  heads  the  channel  widens  to  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile  ; 
it  has  its  greatest  depth  on  the  northern  shore,  and  is  shallow  on  the  southern,  on 
which  the  town  of  Auckland  has  been  laid  out,  at  the  distance  of  2j^  miles  from 
the  South  Head. 

The  depth  of  the  harbour  is  from  6  to  9  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  and  3  and  3^ 
at  the  sides.  The  inlet  continues  for  about  10  miles  to  the  westward,  sending 
an  arm  to  the  northward  towards  the  River  Kaipara,  and  another  to  the  southward 
towards  the  Harbour  of  Manukao.  The  northern  one  has  a  deep  but  very  narrow 
channel  near  the  northern  shore ;  but  shoals  and  rocks  obstruct  the  passage 
leading  towards  Manukao,  except  for  large  boats,  which  can  go  up  for  several 
miles  in  the  river-like  inlet;  and  between  its  upper  part  and  the  harbour  of 
Manukao,  there  is  a  portage  of  1 J  miles. 

The  usual  rise  and  fall  of  tides  in  Auckland  are  10  feet ;  but  they  are  influenced 
by  the  easterly  winds,  which  sometimes  raise  them  to  12  or  even  13  feet ;  the  time 
of  high  water  at  full  and  change  is  about  6**  45'. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  is  14° ;  the  dip,  61°  7'. 

Auckland  is  well  supplied  with  fresh  water,  not  only  by  the  small  water  runs 
in  the  valleys,  but  also  by  springs,  from  which  it  is  readily  obtained  by  digging  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface. 

Several  volcanic  cones  rise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  at  the 
base  of  which  hard  scoriee  for  buildings  and  roads  can  be  obtained.  The  sand- 
stone forming  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands,  though  soft,  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  a  good  building  material. 

A  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Auckland  there  is  a  small  bay  called  Oraki ;  it  has  a 
narrow  entrance,  and  forms  almost  a  natural  dock,  and  could  easily  be  converted 
into  one  by  means  of  natural  sluices.  To  this  place  the  few  natives  who  form  the 
remnant  of  the  once  large  tribe  of  the  Nga-te-whatua,  the  proprietors  of 
Waitemata,  had  returned  from  Manukao  (in  1842) ;  they  cultivate  the  land,  and 
by  supplying  firewood  and  provisions,  and  by  working  for  wages,  have  made 
themselves  very  useful  to  the  town. 

Still  farther  to  the  eastward,  another  inlet,  commonly  called  the  Tamaki,  leads 
towards  Manukao ;  and  here  is  the  shortest  portage  into  the  latter  harbour,  it 
being  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.    At  the  entrance  into  this  channel  is  a  bar 
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with  6  feet  depth  at  low  water,  but  inside  the  channel  deepens ;  vessels  of  200 
tons  have  gone  up  for  some  distance,  and  large  barges  can  go  to  the  portage. 
The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Tamaki  is  excellent.  A  great  deal  of  lignite  is 
found  on  the  Tamaki,  but  no  wood,  with  the  exception  of  jungle. 

The  town  of  Auckland,  considering  the  short  time  it  has  existed,  has  made 
considerable  progress.  Its  population,  which,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Dieffenbacirs 
work  (1842),  amounted  to  more  than  2,000,  had  been  drawn  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.  The  thing  that  chiefly  recommends  the  situation  of  this  place 
for  the  central  town  of  the  Northern  Island  is  its  easy  communication  with  the 
coast,  both  to  the  North  and  to  the  southward.  An  inland  communication, 
through  Kaipara,  with  the  Bay  of  Islands,  can  be  effected  in  five  days,  even  with 
the  present  insufficient  means.  With  the  western  coast,  and  with  the  interior, 
over  Manukao  and  the  River  Waikato,  nothing  interrupts  the  water  communi- 
cation but  two  small  portages ;  and  even  with  Cook\H  Strait  relations  can  be 
easily  established,  either  by  the  River  Thames,  or  the  Waikato  and  Waipa,  and 
the  River  Wanganui. 

The  coast  trade,  particularly,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  will  cause  its  colonization  at  many  different  points  at  once.  The  Thames 
and  the  P'lako  form  an  extensive  agricultural  valley,  and  as  their  natural  harbour, 
Waitemata  ia  preferable  to  Coromaodel  Harbour. 

In  shorty  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  place  has 
been  very  judiciously  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  town,  as  commanding  a  great 
extent  of  cultivable  land  in  its  neighbourhood,  great  facility  of  communication 
with  the  coast,  and  the  interior  of  the  northern  island  ;  and  as  being  a  central  point 
for  the  most  powerful  native  tribes,  the  Nga-pui  to  the  northward,  the  Waikato 
to  the  southward,  and  the  Nga-te-hauwa  to  the  eastward ;  separating  them  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  but  uniting  them  for  the  purposes  of  civilization  and 
commerce.* 

The  TEHMAKI  STRAIT  was  called  the  Astrolabe  Channel  by  Capt. 
D'Urville,  and  is  formed  by  the  Islands  of  Wai  Hekeh,  Pahroa,  Pakatoa,  and 
others,  with  the  main  land. 

WAI  HEKEH  is  a  pleasant  island  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  shelters  the  anchorage  in  the  channel  to  the  South. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  yellow  argillaceous  rock  and  basalt ;  it  is  wooded  and 
hilJy,  and  contains  kauri,  particularly  at  its  eastern  end.  Tliere  are  some 
Europeans  on  it,  and  also  some  natives. 

The  passages  towards  Auckland  on  either  side  of  Wai  Hckch  are  perfectly 
navigable.  On  the  North  side  of  the  island  is  a  rock  above  water,  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore;  and  off  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  is  Bird  Island;  to  the 
S.S-W.  of  which,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  another 
rock. 

Off  the  West  end  of  the  island  is  that  of  Hieky  from  the  N.W.  point  of  which 
a  reef  extends  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Koreha^  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tehmaki  Channel  to  Hieh,  is  a 

*  Dr.  Diefifonbach,  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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small  island,  in  the  conical  peak  of  which  is  a  well-defined  crater,  and  which,  with 
its  scorise  and  pumice  stone,  indicates  its  volcanic  origin.*  It  is  now  entirely 
covered  with  a  thick  and  verdant  herbage. 

The  Wai  Mogdiaj  off  the  entrance  of  which  the  Island  Koreha  stands,  runs  to 
the  South,  and  forms  an  isthmus  only  2  miles  broad,  which  separates  the  Tehmaki 
Channel  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Manukau.  This  fact  may,  at  some  future 
period,  become  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  would  afford  an  easy  means  of 
connecting  the  navigation  on  either  side  of  the  island,  and  must  add  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  position  of  Auckland.  The  isthmus  was  examined  by 
M.  Lottin,  under  the  orders  of  Dumont  D'Urville.f 

Off  the  South  end  of  Wai  Hekeh,  on  the  main  land,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wairoa 
River ;  and  to  the  east  of  this  part  the  Tehmaki  Strait  becomes  separated  into 
two  branches  by  a  group  of  islands,  of  which  the  southernmost  is  PaJcii ;  which, 
with  the  Kara  Mouramou  Rock,  and  some  banks,  obstruct  this  channel  for  ships. 
The  only  passage  is  that,  therefore,  which  runs  to  the  N.E.  of  Pahroa ;  and  this 
is  again  narrowed  by  an  islet,  Takoupou,  lying  near  its  centre.  D*Urville  passed 
to  the  North  of  it,  within  2  cables'  length.  Two  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  this  is  a 
bank  of  10  feet,  which  again  contracts  the  channel :  it  lies  on  the  N.W.  side. 
The  continuation  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  channel  is  by  the  Ta-roioroa 
and  Pakatoa  Islands :  off  the  latter,  the  northernmost,  are  an  islet  and  some  rocks. 
Where  the  Tehmaki  Channel  debouches  into  the  Gulf  of  Shouraka,  lies  an  isolated 
rock,  entirely  bare,  desert,  and  inhabited  by  myriads  of  cormorants.  The 
natives  call  it  by  the  name  of  Ta-rekeh  {Tara-kdi)^  from  tara^  cormorant; 
and  kdi^  to  live.     It  is  bold-to,  and  has  no  outlying  dangers. 

CAPE  COLVILLE,  or  MOE  HAO,  is  the  North  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
which  separates  the  Frith  of  the  Thames  from  the  ocean.  It  was  named  by 
Cook  after  the  nobleman.  He  says  it  rises  directly  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  lofty  rock,  which  stands  on  the  pitch  of  the 
point,  and  may  be  distinguished  at  a  very  great  distance.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
a  reef  of  rocks  running  off  it.     This  is  important. 

Cape  Colviiie,  as  before  stated,  is  the  extreme  headland  of  a  long  promontory, 
forming  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Frith  of  the  Thames ;  throughout  its  length  runs 
a  chain  of  wooded  hills,  with  a  sharp  crest  and  steep  declivitous  sides,  which  are 
washed  by  the  sea  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts ;  but  on  the  latter  the 
rocky  line  is  interrupted  by  an  inlet,  which  forms  Waihao,  or  Coromandel 
Harbour ;  at  the  back  of  the  harbour  the  hills  rise  into  remarkable  pinnacled 
and  pyramidical  summits. 

WAIHAO,  or  COROMANDEL  HARBOUR,  is  25  miles  from  Cape  Colviiie, 
and  35  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  which,  on 
the  eastward,  rise  into  a  series  of  longitudinal  ridges,  to  the  height  of  about 
1 ,500  feet.  The  shore  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  soil  on  the  lower  hills  is 
fertile.  Coromandel  Harbour  is  better  adapted  for  small  than  for  large  vessels,  as 
on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  latter  cannot  enter  far  enough  to 
be  effectually  protected  by  the  outer  swell,  although  there  is  good  holding  ground. 

*  Cruise,  p.  $25.  t  See  Voyage  de  L'Attrolabe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  274,  ^  »eq. 
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From  Coromandel  Harbour  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  the  coast  i87rocky, 
and  there  is  no  communication  between  the  harbour  and  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
by  laud.  Not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  is  a  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  occupying  a  most  picturesque  position  on  the  slope  of  the 
eastern  mountains,  which  are  crowned  by  a  forest  of  lofty  trees.  An  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  is  joined  by  a  creek,  the  Wawakaurunga,  bathes  the  foot  of  the  hills 
where  the  buildings  are  placed.  A  fertile  alluvial  flat  spreads  along  its  left  shore, 
on  which  stands  a  large  native  fortification,  Kanerangaj  often  containing  nearly 
2,000  inhabitants. 

Therc'is  no  harbour,  properly  speaking,  in  the  Waihao,  or  Frith  of  the  Thames, 
and  large  vessels  cannot  approach,  as  a  mud-bank  stretches  out  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Piako^  a  river  entering  the  estuary  to  the  West  of  it,  having  their 
embouchures  close  to  each  other  :  there  is,  however,  a  channel  into  the  Thames 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  1 J  fathoms  at  dead  low  water ;  higher  up  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  3  to  3|  fathoms.  Small  vessels  have  gone  up  the  river  nearly  50 
miles,  and  large  boats  can  ascend  about  90  miles.  A  channel  also  leads  into  the 
Piako,  but  this  river  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  at  low  water  admits  boats 
only.     Kauri  timber  is  abundant  on  the  hills  South  of  Cape  Colville.* 

MoTOU  Takupou,  or  Passage  Islet,  is  a  conical  rock  off  Cape  Colville.  It 
is  stated  that  the  island  is  badly  placed  on  the  chart ;  instead  of  being  3  or  4  miles 
from  the  cape,  it  is  in  reality  7  or  8.     It  is  steep  close- to. 

The  seaward  face  of  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki  is  protected  by  a  range  of  large 
islands  lying  North  and  N.W.  of  Cape  Colville.  We  have  before  alluded  to 
those  of  Cape  Tewara,  the  N.W.  point,  as  being  named  the  Hen  and  Chickens  by 
Cook. 

OTEA,  or  the  GREAT  BARRIER  ISLAND  of  Cook,  is  the  southernmost  of 
them.  It  is  hilly,  and  very  much  intersected  in  its  conformation.  It  is  about 
20  miles  in  length  North  and  South,  and  8  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Some  islets 
are  scattered  along  its  western  side.  Its  North  point  was  called  Aiguilles 
(Needles)  Point  by  D'Urville.  From  the  West  the  North  point  of  Otea  appears 
terminated  by  a  peninsula,  bare  of  verdure,  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  sea-beaten 
flanks  of  which  had  an  imposing  appearance.  Besides  this,  it  is  accompanied  by 
some  peaked  rocks,  which  assume  the  most  fantastic  forms,  and  some  of  which 
are  very  much  broken.  From  this  circumstance  he  applied  the  name  to  the  cape. 
The  work  of  Cook  was  found  to  be  very  incorrect  here. 

Off  Cape  Aigoilles  is  Arid  Island,  small,  and  not  more  than  4  or  5  miles  in 
circumference,  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Otea  Island.  The  South  point  of  Otea  was 
called  Barrier  Cape,  and  is  10  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Colville.  It  is  not  clear,  as 
represented  on  the  chart,  but  there  are  rocks  above  water  at  least  a  mile  from  it. 

Its  western  side,  which  is  very  imperfectly  represented  in  D*Urville's  chart,  has 
several  ports,  with  the  names  of  which  we  are  only  acquainted.  These  are, 
proceeding  from  South  to  North,  Ports  Tqfino,  Wangeparapara,  FitzRoy, 
Abercrombie,  and  Catharine. 

This  last  probably  b  that  described  by  Mr.  Rough  as  being  6  miles  to  the  North 

»  Dr.  Dieffenbach. 
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of  Cape  KrusensterDy  and  is  a  good  harbour ;  a  very  remarkable  rocky  column 
stands  on  the  South  side  of  its  entrance,  from  which  the  North  end  of  Shoutourou 
bears  about  W.  by  S.  J  S. 

The  first  cove  on  the  left,  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  called  Nagle  CovCy 
a£fords  excellent  shelter  for  a  few  vessels,  and  farther  up  is  an  extensive  anchorage, 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  with  the  entrance  open.  A  copper 
mine  is  (or  was)  worked,  and  a  large  vessel  was  being  built  in  Nagle  Cove,  where 
good  fuel  and  water  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.* 

The  Pirogues,  a  small  group  of  bare  and  isolated  rocks,  which  at  a  distance 
have  the  appearance  of  canoes  under  sail,  were  named  by  D'Urville.  They  lie  2 
or  3  miles  to  the  South  of  the  West  cape  of  Otea,  named  Cape  Krusenstern, 

SHOUTOUROU,  also  called  the  Little  Barrier,  a  large  island  midway  between 
Otea  and  Point  Rodney,  rises  rapidly  on  all  sides  to  a  cone  of  very  considerable 
height,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  gulf.  A  very  violent  surf 
prevents  the  easy  access  to  it  by  small  boats. 

A  dangerous  sunken  rock,  called  the  Horn  Rock,  lies  about  3 J  miles  from  the 
South  point  of  Shoutourou,  and  W.S.W.  of  Cape  Krusenstern. 

Between  Aiguilles  Point  and  Cape  Tewara  are  two  small  groups,  named  on 
D'Urville's  chart  the  Fanal  Isles  and  the  Moko-hinou  Isles.  To  the  S.W.  of  the 
former  is  the  Navire,  or  Ship  Rock,  In  a  line  between  Shoutourou  and  the 
largest  of  the  Fanal  Isles,  about  6  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  latter  island, 
there  is  a  rock  above  water,  called  the  Simpson  Rock. 

We  will  close  this  description  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf  with  the  following  brief 
observations  by  Mr.  David  Rough,  the  harbour-master,  in  1845: — 

S,  W.  winds  prevail  on  this  coast ;  about  the  times  of  the  moon's  full  and 
change,  easterly  gales,  accompanied  with  rain,  may  generally  be  looked  for;  they 
continue  two  or  three  days,  veer  to  the  N.W.,  and  sometimes  blow  with  great 
violence,  gradually  subsiding  as  the  wind  gets  round  to  the  S.W.  The  barometer 
rises  at  the  approach  of  easterly  winds,  and  its  fall  indicates  a  change  of  wind. 

With  westerly  winds  it  is  advisable  to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  especially 
towards  the  evening,  when  a  land-wind  may  be  expected. 

The  food  tide  sets  to  the  southward  in  the  gulf,  and  the  ebb  to  the  northward, 
about  I J  miles  per  hour. 

At  Auckland  good  water  may  be  procured ;  firewood,  spars,  provisions,  and 
other  supplies,  may  be  obtained  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  want  of  good  landing-places  is  still  felt  at  Auckland,  though  much  has 
been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  during  the  last  year. 

A  pilot  for  the  harbour  may  be  obtained  outside  the  North  head. 

Cape  Colville,  before  mentioned,  is  in  lat.  36°  28'  S.,  Ion.  175°  20'  E.  At 
3  miles  to  the  East  of  it  two  islands  are  marked  on  the  charts,  and  about  half 
way  between  a  reef,  partly  above  water,  runs  about  a  mile  in  a  W.N.W.  direction, 
from  a  point  projecting  from  the  main  land. 

At  5  or  6  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cape  Colville  there  is  an  inlet  called,  on  Cook's 
chart.  Port  Charles,  and  at  12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Port  Charles  is  another  larger  ooe, 

*  Naatical  Magazine,  June,  1846,  pp.  881-2. 
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which   perhaps   is  the  Port  Trial  where  the  ships  Trial  and  Brother  $  were 
attacked  by  the  natives,  in  1816. — (Missionary  Register,  1817.) 

Cuvier  Island  of  D*Urville  is  3  J  leagues  S.E.  from  Barrier  Cape.  It  is  bold-to, 
and  will  serve  well  to  point  out  the  entrance  to  Hauraki  Bay.  Its  lat.  is  36^  26'  S., 
Ion.  175°  42'  E. 

The  HAUSSEZ  ISLANDS  seem  to  be  very  imperfectly  shown  upon  all  the 

charts  hitherto  published,  as  indeed  may  be  said  of  all  the  coast  hereabout. 

Capt.  Hayes,  of  H.M.S.  Driver ^  observed   the  sea  breaking  on  a  rock  about 

2  miles  N.E.  of  the  northernmost  of  them,  which  was  not  laid  down  on  the  chart. 

MERCURY   BAY,  or  WITI  ANGA,  was  visited  and  named  by  Cook.     He 

gave  its  appellation  on  account  of  the  observations  made  there  of  the  transit  of 

Mercury  over  the  sun,  November  9th,  1769.     There  are  several  is  lands  lying  both 

to  the  southward  and  the  northward  of  it,  and  a  small  island  or  rock  in  the 

middle  of  the  entrance.     Within  this  island  the  depth  of  water  nowhere  exceeds 

9  fathoms ;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  a  sandy  bay  which  lies  just  without  the  South 

head,  in  5  and  4  fathoms,  bringing  a  high  rock  or  tower,  which  lies  without  the 

head,  in  one  with  the  head,  or  just  shut  in  behind   it.     This  place  is  very 

convenient  for  wooding  and  watering,  and  in  the  river  there  is  an  immense 

quantity  of  oysters  and  other  shell-fish.     For  this  reason  it  was  named  Oyster 

River,     But  for  a  ship  that  wants  to  stay  here  any  time,  the  best  and  safest  place 

is  in  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  which,  from  the  number  of  mangrove  trees 

in  it,  was  called  Mangrove  River.    To  sail  into  this  river  the  South  shore  must  be 

kept  on  all  the  way  board.     The  North  head  of  this  bay.  Point  Mercury ,  is  a 

very  conspicuous  promontory.    The  island  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  is  in  lat. 

36°  46^  S.,  Ion.  175°  43' E. 

The  BAY  of  PLENTY,  a  very  comprehensive  name,  extends  from  Cape 
Colville  to  Cape  Runaway.  It  was  called  the  Bay  of  Plenty  by  Cook,  in  March, 
1770,  because  of  the  numerous  population  on  the  coast,  which  he  believed  to 
acknowledge  but  one  chief,  Teratu.  But  these  people,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  have  been  scattered  and  destroyed  by  the  bloody  wars  carried  on  by 
E  Onghi  and  his  fierce  followers. 

The  coast  to  the  southward  of  Mercury  Bay  is  as  yet  not  very  well  known. 
Cook  sailed  past  it,  and  so  did  D*Urvillc.  In  the  time  of  the  first  of  these 
navigators  the  coast  was  well  inhabited,  but  he  did  not  land. 

The  ALDERMEN,  or  Court  of  Aldermen  as  named  by  Cook,  lie  to  the  S.E. 
of  Mercury  Bay.  He  says  they  lie  in  the  compass  of  about  half  a  league  every 
way,  and  5  leagues  from  the  main,  between  which  and  them  lie  other  islands, 
most  of  them  barren  rocks,  of  which  there  is  great  variety  ;  some  of  them  are  as 
small  in  compass  as  the  monument  of  London,  but  rise  to  a  much  greater  height, 
and  some  of  them  are  inhabited.  They  lie  in  lat.  36^  57',  and  at  noon  bore 
S.  60^  R,  distant  3  or  4  leagues  ;  and  a  rock,  like  a  castle j  lying  not  far  from 
the  main,  bore  N.  40^  W.  at  the  distance  of  one  league.  D*Urville  describes  them 
as  a  confused  collection  of  ten  or  twelve  barren  and  naked  rocks,  two  or  three  of 
which  scarcely  merit  the  name  of  islets.  When  they  bore  South,  about  18  miles 
off,  the  easternmost  showed  in  the  singular  form  of  a  very  sharp-pointed  and 
detached  needle  rock. 
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The  coast  of  the  main  island  here,  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues,  appears 
like  a  high  chain  of  tolerably  regular  hills,  the  conformity  of  which  is  only  broken 
by  a  few  peaks  rather  more  pointed.* 

TOUHOUA,  or  the  MAYOR,  is  the  next  island  of  consequence  to  the  south- 
ward. It  was  thus  named  by  Cook.  According  to  the  accounts  collected  by  Dr. 
DiefTenbach,  it  consists  of  very  rugged  basaltic  rocks  and  obsidian  in  situ,  with 
narrow  but  fertile  valleys.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  about  200  natives,  who 
cultivate  the  land,  and  occasionally  provide  passing  whalers  with  pro  visions,  f 

The  Astrolabe  Reef  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  D'Urville's  ship.  Its  position 
was  gained  approximatively,  and  it  is  5  miles  to  the  South  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Touhoua  or  the  Mayor.  It  consists  of  a  reef  of  sharp-pointed  rocks,  which  are 
scarcely  beneath  the  surface,  and  extending  to  a  very  considerable  distance. 

TAURANGA  HARBOUR  lies  7  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  Mayor.  It 
is  a  missionary  station,  and  has  only  been  visited  by  small  vessels  of  about 
200  tons.  Although  over  the  bar  there  are  4  fathoms  water,  the  channel  is  very 
narrow,  not  being  more  than  100  yards  in  breadth ;  and  from  its  bending  at  a 
sharp  angle,  large  crafl  would  have  great  difficulty  in  entering  it.  Its  southern 
headland  is  formed  by  a  solitary  conical  hill,  Maunga-nui,  of  about  1,500  feet  in 
height,  and  connected  by  low  land  to  the  main.  There  are  many  traces  of  a 
former  and  very  extensive  native  village  on  its  sides.  The  northern  head  of 
Tauranga  spreads  out  into  low  and  level  land :  and  some  islands  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  of  the  same  structure  and  configuration  as  the  main  land,  are 
separated  from  it  by  broad  channels  of  the  sea.  Although  at  present  the 
anchorage  for  vessels  is  in  the  inner  harbour,  not  far  from  the  mission  station,  it 
is  probable  that  the  islands  just  mentioned  might  ofTer  safe  places  for  anchoring, 
even  for  larger  vessels. 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  these  large  portions  of  land  being  separated 
from  the  main,  shows  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  geological 
condition  of  this  coast.  The  coast  at  Tauranga  and  on  those  islands  is  from 
40  to  80  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  on  the  cliffs  thus  formed  are  beds  of  peat, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  undecayed  wood,  and  averaging  between  4  and 
6  feet  in  breadth.  This  lignite  (or  imperfect  coal)  occurring  in  such  large 
quantities,  must  be  of  great  importance  to  Tauranga,  as  there  is  no  other  fuel 
for  several  miles  around.  One  of  these  islands  is  called  Pane-pane^  and  stretches 
from  Maunga-nui  to  the  South  about  3  miles  broad  and  7  long.  Another, 
running  in  the  same  direction,  but  nearer  the  coast,  and  of  the  same  size,  is 
called  Matakanga.  A  larger  one,  in  the  same  line,  is  called  Moa  Opareoroi. 
The  one  nearest  the  coast,  and  of  a  square  shape,  is  called  Tangoia.  Off  the 
entrance  of  Tauranga  is  a  small  island,  3  miles  from  the  southern  headland,  and 
a  mere  rock  of  basaltic  lava.  It  possesses  some  interest  as  being  the  only  spot 
known  where  a  new  species  of  reptiles  {Hatteria  punctata)  are  known  to  exist. 

Tauranga  was  in  former  times  an  important  place  for  the  pig  and  flax  trade  ; 
and  several  European  traders  have  lived  here  for  many  years.     But  the  flax  tradt 

•  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  i.  chap.  3 ;  D'Unrille,  vol.  11,  p.  141. 
t  Dr.  DleflRsnbaeb,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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has  declined,  bat  that  in  pigs  is  still  carried  on.  The  natives,  about  3,000  in 
number,  are  converted  to  Christianity,  one-half  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  the  other  half  to  the  Romanists,  and  the  mutual  opposition  is  entered 
into  by  the  converts.* 

High  Island  of  Cook  lies  off  the  coast  to  the  N.£.  of  Tauranga,  and  Flat 
Island  of  the  same  would  lie  about  25  miles  S.E.  4  E.  of  it.  He  says  it  is  not 
more  than  4  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  the  examination  of  this  coast,  as  recorded 
both  by  Cook  and  D'Urville,  is  so  vague,  that  nothing  very  definite  can  be 
gathered  from  either. 

Lowland  Bat  of  Cook  is  to  the  southward  of  High  Island.  A  river  runs  into 
it,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  village  of  Makctu,  Off  this  is  the  Island  of 
MotU'iti,  of  considerable  extent,  and  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Americans,  t 

Proceeding  to  the  eastward,  at  20  miles  W.N.W.  from  Mount  Edgecumbe,  wc 
arrive  at  a  steep  clifi*,  which  extends  for  9  miles ;  it  is  wild  and  inhabited.  It 
then  suddenly  gives  place  to  a  very  level  and  low  tract  of  land,  bordered  by  a 
fine  sandy  beach.  Cook  here  observed  numerous  villages,  well  fortified,  and 
surrounded  by  palisades. 

MOUNT  EDGECUMBE,  a  ''high  round  mountain"  (Cook),  lies  3  miles 
from  the  coast.  D*UrviUe  says  it  is  of  moderate  height,  but  its  isolation  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  plain  renders  it  very  remarkable.  It  is  in  lat.  38^  0',  Ion. 
177^  2',  To  the  N.N,K  o(  this  mountain,  and  10  miles  from  it,  is  the  Island 
Motou'Hora  (Mowtohora  of  Cook),  which  is  only  3  miles  in  circumference,  but 
sarmounted  by  a  very  high  peak.  On  the  South  side  is  anchorage  in  14  fathoms 
water.  At  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  this  island  is  a  group  of  very  dangerous  rocks, 
awash  ;  but  between  these  rocks  and  Motou-Hora  on  one  side,  and  the  coast  on 
the  other,  the  passage  is  safe  and  clear  in  9  to  14  fathoms  water,  and  5  miles 
broad.  { 

PUHIA-I-WAKADI,  or  WHITE  ISLAND,  is  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Motou- 
Hora  ;  lat.  37^  33^,  Ion.  177°  14'  E.  It  is  a  low  island,  still  in  volcanic  activity, 
and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur.  Tliis  sulphur  is  very  pure,  producing 
90  per  cent.,  and  several  cargoes  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
sold  for  £8  per  ton.  The  island  is  claimed  by  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  in  the  country,  who  lives  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  Wakatane,  or  Hit/h- 
land  Bay*  It  emits  volumes  of  smoke  and  suffocating  vapours,  and  has  been 
visited  bj  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

The  Ptlorus  Rocks^  it  is  stated,  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  White  Island.  We  have 
no  details  of  the  coast  between  Motou-Hora  and  Cape  Runaway.  D'Uivillc 
remarks,  that  for  about  the  space  of  20  miles  the  coast  is  very  low  near  the  sea, 
with  three  or  foor  ranges  of  hills  which  rise  one  above  the  other  into  the  interior,^ 
then,  after  it  begins  to  trend  to  the  N.E.,  it  becomes  more  rugged.  At  the  time 
when  Cook  passed  here  it  must  have  been  very  thickly  populated,  for  he  saw  in 
one  day  forty-five  canoes  full  of  natives,  who  approached  his  ship  at  one  time, 
November  1,  1769. 

*  DieflbnbAcb,  vol.  L  pp.  403 — 407  ;  see  also  R^vne  Britanniqne,  No.  50, 1830, 1'ariii. 
t  DiefffBQlMcb,  vol.  i.  p.  406.  X  IVUrvUIe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127-8  §  Ibid. 
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CAPE  RUNAWAY  (or  Te  Kahv)  was  named  thus  by  Cook,  from  the  flight  of 
the  natives,  who  commenced  hostilities  with  him,  October  31,  1769.  It  is  a 
rounded  hill,  forming  a  peninsula  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  land,  and 
terminating  to  the  northward  by  a  very  detached  point.  From  this  cape  the  land 
trends  directly  to  the  S.W.,  forming  the  East  limit  of  Cook's  Bay  of  Plenty.  To 
the  East  of  it  the  coast  is  high  and  steep ;  at  7  miles'  distance,  it  presents  a 
tolerably  deep  cove,  Lottin  Bay.  Seven  miles  still  farther  to  the  East  is  Cape 
Wanga  Parawa,  a  well-marked  point,  projecting  to  the  East,  Immediately 
after  this  the  coast  runs  South  for  the  space  of  6  miles,  and  forms  a  deep  bay, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Wai  Tepori,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Cook 
observed  a  great  population,  a  large  number  of  villages,  and  much  cultivated 
land  ;  the  ccuintry  in  general  appeared  more  fertile  than  to  the  southward ;  it  was 
low  near  the  sea,  but  hilly  within.  Cook  passed  a  bay  4  leagues  West  of  East 
Cape,  which  he  calls  Hicks's  Bay,  after  his  lieutenant. 

EAST  CAPE,  or  WAI  APOU,  lies  8  miles  from  Wai  Tepori  Bay.  The  cape 
itself  is  a  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  of  from  300  to  360  feet  high,  which 
is  joined  to  the  land  by  a  narrow  and  very  low  neck,  so  that  it  appears  as  an  island 
at  a  short  distance.  To  the  right  and  left  of  it  the  land  is  covered  with  trees.  Off 
the  cape,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  East  Island  (of  Cook),  the  real  name  of 
which  is  Houana  Hokeno,  It  is  only  a  rounded  mass  of  small  extent,  steep  on  all 
sides',  and  appears  to  be  united  to  the  cape  by  a  line  of  breakers,  partly  sub- 
merged, so  that  the  passage  between  them  does  not  appear  practicable. 

East  Cape  is  in  lat.  37°  42'  S.,  Ion.  178°  39'  E.*  (D'Urville.)  Beyond  East  Cape 
the  coast  runs  to  the  S.S.W.,  forming  coves  and  sandy  beaches  at  intervals.  The 
land  near  the  shore  is  moderately  high,  but  inland  it  is  overtopped  by  high 
mountains,  among  which  Mount  Ikou  Rangui  rises  preemineht.  This  giant  of 
mountains  stands  amid  the  secondary  groups  which  here  form  the  central  ridge 
of  the  great  island.  Its  pointed  summit  was  seen  by  D*Urville  at  more  than 
70  miles*  distance,  and  is  thus  an  excellent  mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 
Notwithstanding  its  elevation,  which  is  prodigious,  it  had  no  appearance  of  snow 
on  it  in  February,  1827. 

Toko  Mulu,  or  Tegadoo  Bay  of  Cook,  where  he  anchored,  is  only  a  cove,  but 
very  little  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  swell  from  seaward.  The  South  point  of 
it  terminates  in  a  very  projecting  peninsula.  Cook  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  water,  on  account  of  the  surf. 

Haua-Haua,  or  Tolaga  Bay,  is  12  miles  to  the  southward  of  Toko  Malu.  **  It 
is  moderately  large,  and  has  from  7  to  13  fathoms,  with  a  clean  sandy  bottom 
and  good  anchorage,  and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  N.E.  It  lies  in 
lat.  38°  22'  S.,  and  4  J  leagues  to  the  North  of  Gable  End  Foreland.  On  the  South 
point  lies  a  small  but  high  island,  so  near  the  main  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
it.  Close  to  the  North  end  of  the  island,  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  are  two  high 
rocks ;  one  is  round,  like  a  corn  stack,  but  the  other  is  long,  and  perforated  in 
several  places,  so  that  the  openings  appear  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge.  Within 
these  rocks  is  the  cove  where  we  cut  wood  and  filled  our  water  casks.     Off  the 

•  lyUrTUle,  vol.  U.  p.  117  ;  Cook,  chap.  3. 
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Korth  point  of  the  bay  is  a  pretty  high  rocky  island,  and  about  a  mile  without  it 
are  some  rocks  and  breakers.  The  variation  of  the  compass  here  is  14^  31'  E., 
and  the  tide  flows  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  about  six  o'clock,  rise  and 
fall  about  6  feet;  bat  whether  the  flood  came  from  North  or  South  was  not 
determined.*'*  D'Unrille  adds  that  the  surrounding  country  is  picturesque  and 
well  peopled.  Hogs  were  so  abundant  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  in  1827,  that 
they  might  be  procured  at  discretion  for  knives  or  a  little  powder.  Near  the 
South  point  are  two  rocks  pierced  in  arches  by  the  waves.f 

CAPE  GABLE,  or,  as  it  was  named  by  Cook,  Gable  End  Foreland,  '*  from  the 
▼ery  great  likeness  of  the  white  clifl*  at  the  point  to  the  gable  end  of  a  house ;  it  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  its  figure  than  for  a  rock  which  rises  like  a  spire  at  a 
little  distance."  X    lis  native  name  is  Pari-nue-te-ra. 

TAONE  ROA,  TURANGA,  or  POVERTY  BAY,  is  thus  described  by  Cook : 
— "  The  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  we  weighed,  and  stood  away  from  this 
unfortunate  and  inhospitable  place,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Poverty  Bay,^ 
and  which,  by  the  natives,  is  called,  Ta  One  Roa,  or  the  Long  Sand,  as  it  did 
not  afibrd  us  a  single  article  that  we  wanted  but  a  little  wood.  It  lies  in  lat. 
38®  4*1'  S.,  Ion.  181®  36'  W.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  is  known  by 
an  island  close  under  the  N.E.  point.  The  two  points  which  form  the  entrance 
are  hi^h,  with  steep  white  cliffs,  and  lie  If  or  2  leagues  from  each  other,  N.E.  by 
K  and  S.W.  bj  W. ;  the  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  is  from  12  to  5  fathoms,  with 
a  sandy  bottom  and  good  anchorages,  but  the  situation  is  open  to  the  wind  from 
South  to  East.  Boats  can  go  in  and  out  of  the  river  at  any  time  of  the  tide  in 
fine  weather ;  but,  as  there  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  no  boat  can  go  in  or  out  when 
the  sea  runs  high ;  the  best  place  to  attempt  it  is  on  the  N.E.  side,  and  it  is 
there  practicable  when  it  is  not  so  in  any  other  part.  The  shore  of  the  bay,  a 
little  within  its  entrance,  is  a  low  flat  sand  ;  behind  which,  at  a  small  distance, 
the  face  of  the  country  is  finely  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  all  clothed  with 
wood,  and  covered  with  verdure.  The  country  appears  to  be  well  inhabited, 
especially  in  the  valleys  leading  up  from  the  bay,  where  we  daily  saw  smoke 
rising  in  clouds  one  behind  another  to  a  great  distance,  till  the  view  terminated 
in  mountains  of  a  stupendous  height. 

"The  south-west  point  of  the  bay  I  named  Young  Nick*s  Head,  after  the  boy, 
Nicholas  Young,  who  first  saw  the  land."  This  was  the  first  landfall  of  Cook  in 
New  Zealand ;  he  then  thought  he  had  come  on  the  terra  australis  incognita. 

Off  the  entrance  of  Turanga  Bay  a  sunken  rock  is  said  to  exist. 

ThcTERA-KAKO  PENINSULA  lies  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Turanga  Bay.  The 
coast  between  is  steep  and  covered  with  wood.  The  peninsula  is  15  miles  in 
length,  North  and  South,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  5  miles  East  and  West. 

TABLE  CAPE  is  its  N.E.  point,  and  was  so  named  by  Cook  from  its  figure, 
being  of  moderate  height,  but  very  flat  on  the  top.     The  peninsula  is  connected 

•  Cook,  chap.  2.  t  D'Urville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  376.  X  Cook,  chap.  2. 

%  Cook,  on  his  approach  to  the  bay,  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  one  of  whom  was  shot  in  self- 
defence.  The  particolars  of  this  occarrencc,  from  tlie  native  accounts,  are  given  by  Mr.  Polack,  in 
TraTelft,  Adventures,  &c.,  1831 — 1837.  He  says  that  the  real  name  of  the  place  is  Turunga,  any 
MDdj  spot  having  the  term  On^  or  Oni  attached  to  it  Its  real  fertility  merits  any  other  name 
than  Poverty. 
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with  the  main  by  a  very  low  tongue  of  J  and,  which  the  officers  of  the  Astrolabe 
were  disposed  to  think  was  intersected  by  a  narrow  channel ;  this  fact,  which 
remains  to  be  proved,  would  make  Tera-Kako  into  an  island,  the  main  land 
having  just  the  same  level  aspect,  the  part  in  question  being  but  a  space  of  low 
land,  which  appears  to  separate  Hawke's  Bay  from  the  sea  to  the  N.E. 

Cook  steered  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula :  ^'  At  the  distance  of  2 
or  3  miles  the  soundings  were  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  having  a  chain  of  rocks 
between  us  and  the  shore,  which  appeared  at  different  heights  above  water." 

TEA  HOURA,  or  ISLE  of  PORTLAND,  lies  off  the  South  point  of  Tera- 
Kako.  It  is  a  round  island  of  moderate  elevation,  and  steep  on  all  sides.  Its 
summit  is  a  plain,  with  a  few  bushes  and  grass  on  it ;  a  few  palisades  showed 
that  it  was  sometimes  visited  by  the  natives.  It  is  only  separated  from  Tera- 
Kako  by  a  narrow  passage,  which  seemed  to  be  entirely  closed  by  rocks  even  with 
the  water's  edge.  It  was  called  the  Isle  of  Portland  by  Cook,  **  from  its  very 
great  resemblance  to  Portland,  in  the  English  Channel."  N.  57^  E.  2  miles  from 
the  South  point  of  Tea  Houra,  lies  a  sunken  rock,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  with 
great  violence.  The  passage  between  has  from  17  to  20  fathoms.  Cook  says  the 
native  name  of  the  island  is  Tea  Howray. 

HAWKFS  BAY,  named  by  Cook  after  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Tera-Kako,  and  to  the  S.W.  by 
Kidnapper's  Point.  This  extensive  inlet,  not  less  than  40  miles  wide,  is  but  very 
imperfectly  known.  Cook's  account  is  very  vague,  and  can  be  of  no  service.  A 
large  river,  the  Wairoa,  falls  into  it  in  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  land  in  the 
N.E.  part  is  moderately  high  ;  it  seems  to  become  lower  to  the  West  and  to  the 
S.W.,  where  it  presents  numerous  pleasant  prospects,  and  has  a  fertile  aspect. 

Ahuriri  Harbour  lies  in  its  S.W.  part.  It  was  seen,  but  passed,  by  Cook,  and 
also  by  the  Astrolabe. 

CAPE  MATA-MAWI,  or  KIDNAPPER'S  POINT,  is  in  lat.  39°  41'  S.,  Ion. 
177°  &  E.,  and  is  '*  very  remarkable  by  two  white  rocks,  like  haystacks,  and  the 
high  white  cliffs  on  each  side.  Its  second  name  was  applied  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  natives  trying  to  carry  away  the  son  of  Tupia,  a  little  boy  on  board  Cook's 
ship.  This  led  to  some  loss  of  life  among  these  ferocious  people.  D'Urville  says 
that  it  is  high,  bare,  and  perpendicular,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  lying  on  its  side ; 
two  pointed  rocks,  and  similarly  bare,  are  close  to  it,  and  breakers  extend  off  it 
on  the  North  side  to  the  distance  of  a  mile."  * 

For  the  space  of  1 1  miles  to  the  S.S. W.  of  this  cape,  the  coast,  partly  formed 
of  sandy  beaches,  presents  an  agreeable  aspect  In  lat.  39°  51'  S.  lies  Motu  Okura, 
or  Bare  Isle t^  crowned  by  a /7a,  the  ramparts  of  which  are  constructed  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  behind  this  islet  the  coast  forms  a  creek,  where  a  vessel  could  probably 
anchor ;  for  a  point,  which  projects  considerably,  defends  it  from  winds  from  S.W. 
and  South. 

Beyond  this  part  the  coast  continues  to  trend  tolerably  uniform  to  the 
S.S.W.,  without  anything  remarkable;  only,  from  lat.  40°  10'  to  40°  20'  S.,  it 
forms  a  slight  and  very  obtuse  projection,  which  would  answer  to  the  Black 
Head  of  Cook. 

•  D'Urville,  vol.  H.  p.  80. 
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Cape  TOPOLO-POLO  or  TURNAGAIN  it  in  lat.  40«  32'  S.,  Ion.  176°  43^. 
It  consists  of  a  rather  low  point,  crowned  by  a  conical  peak  of  evident  volcanic 
orig^'n.  A  small  bay,  entirely  open  to  winds  from  the  S.E.,  lies  on  its  S.E.  side. 
The  vertical  furrows  on  the  cape,  broad  whitish  bands,  and  its  serrated  summit, 
indicate  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  cape.  Besides  this,  a  white  patch,  a  short 
distance  to  the  South,  makes  it  easy  to  be  known.  It  is  also  the  only  point 
which  is  a  well-marked  projection  between  it  and  Cook  Strait.  Cook  here  turned 
to  the  northward,  October  17th,  1769;  hence  its  name. 

From  Cape  Topolo-Polo  the  direction  of  the  coast  becomes  S.W.  to  S.  for 
nearly  45  miles,  always  of  moderate  height ;  it  is  surmounted  by  high  mountains 
in  the  interior.    Sometimes  the  coast  is  low,  and  presents  very  pleasant  localities. 

CASTLE  POINT  of  Cook,  in  lat.  40°  67'  S.,  Ion.  126°  2(y  E.,  is  a  rock 
projecting  into  the  sea,  nearly  detached  from  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  fortress.  A  black  islet,  flat  and  long,  lies  on  the  coast,  a 
mile  to  the  North  of  Castle  Point. 

Thffteen  miles  farther,  and  in  lat  41°  d'  S.,  Ion.  176°  11',  is  Point  Tehouka^ 
Kare^  formed  by  low  land,  covered  with  wood,  and  inhabited.  On  Cook's  chart 
it  is  called  Flat  Point. 

From  this  point  to  Cape  Kawa-Kawa,  an  extent  of  more  than  50  miles,  the 
coast  runs  to  the  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  without  presenting  anything  particular  to 
the  navigator.  The  mountains  increase  in  height  as  Cape  Kawa-Kawa  is 
approached,  and  the  shore  itself  is  but  a  narrow  belt  of  low  land,  while  here 
and  there  a  few  smokes  may  be  distinguished.  Throughout  this  extent  the  sea 
breaks  with  great  fury  upon  the  uniform  beach. 

Cape  KAWA-KAWA  or  PALLISER  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
North  Island.  It  is  composed  of  high  mountains,  very  irregular,  and  terminating 
to  the  South  in  an  obtuse  point.  This  point  is  accompanied  by  a  narrow  beach 
of  low  land,  with  some  pointed  rocks  scarcely  2  cables'  length  from  the  shore. 
Immediately  to  the  West  of  the  cape,  which  is  in  lat.  41°  37'  S.,  the  coast  runs 
up  directly  to  the  North  for  16  miles,  forming  one  side  of  Palliser  or  Useless  Bay. 

PALLISER  or  USELESS  BAY,  an  extensive  open  bight,  lies  at  the  South 
extremity  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  The  distance  between  the 
extreme  points.  Capes  Palliser  and  Toura  Kira,  forming  the  bay,  is  about 
25  miles,  and  the  depth  of  the  bay  about  13  miles.  It  lies  entirely  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  S.E.  winds ;  and,  as  the  bottom  is  sandy,  there  is  no  holding 
ground  for  vessels,  which  renders  it  very  dangerous.  But  this  exposure  is  said  to 
be  obviated  in  some  degree  by  a  small  harbour,  E-kopi,  on  the  S.E.  side,  formed 
by  a  projecting  point  of  land,  where  there  is  excellent  anchorage,  and  where  a 
ship  of  400  or  500  tons  might  remain  in  safety  even  in  a  strong  north-easter. 

The  valley  of  the  Wairarapay  which  runs  from  the  head  of  Palliser  Bay,  has  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  averaging  rather  more  than  9  miles  in  width.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  valley  are  two  lakes,  covering  an  area  of  50,000  acres,  but 
they  are  so  shallow  as  to  be  comparatively  useless  ;  there  is  no  entrance  seaward, 
in  consequence  of  a  complete  bar  of  sand,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  tract  of 
low  swampy  land.  The  bar,  which  is  formed  by  southerly  winds,  to  the  full  force 
of  which  Palliser  Bay  lies  entirely  exposed,  closes  the  lake  during  the  summer 
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months  (generally  from  December  to  May),  until  the  accumulated  waters  burst 
the  barriers  that  confine  them,  and  open  a  passage  to  the  sea.  The  River 
Ruamahanga  runs  through  the  whole  valley,  and  loses  itself  in  the  lakes ;  it  is 
from  6  to  9  chains  wide ;  the  channel  of  the  river,  until  it  leaves  the  lake,  is 
deep  enough  for  a  vessel  of  60  tons,  and  whale  boats  can  ascend  the  river  for 
20  or  30  miles  above  the  lake  ;  after  which  it  becomes  a  succession  of  shoals  and 
falls.* 

PORT  NICHOLSON.— This  is  the  situation  of  the  first  settlement,  Wellington, 
made  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  1840.  It  is  a  noble  expanse  of  water, 
and  at  its  head  the  River  Hutt  debouches  through  a  series  of  marshes.  When 
once  the  harbour  is  entered,  the  ship  is  perfectly  secure,  and  this  security  gives  a 
favourable  impression  to  the  first  intimacy  with  New  Zealand.  The  harbour  is 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  water,  and  covered  with 
trees  and  vegetation.  Without  regarding  the  valley  of  the  Hutt,  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  land  on  the  shore  would,  at  first  sight,  strike  the  stranger  with 
its  unsuitableness  for  the  site  of  a  large  town,  the  future  capital  of  New  Zealand, 
as  it  was  intended  to  be.  Thus  the  town,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  a  very 
great  extent  of  water  frontage  in  Lambton  Harbour,  but  has  few  capabilities  of 
extension  inland,  without  excavating  the  face  of  the  cli£fs. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  experienced  by  strangers  in  finding  the  entrance 
to  Port  Nicholson ;  but  the  beacon  lately  erected  on  its  eastern  head  will,  in 
some  measure,  obviate  this ;  but  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  this,  it  has  been 
stated,  cannot  be  seen  at  more  than  5  miles  o£f. 

The  following  description  and  directions  are  extracted  from  the  Southern  Pro- 
vince Almanac,  Wellington,  1849  : — 

On  approaching  the  port  from  seaward,  Cape  Palliser^  as  the  most  prominent 
point,  will  be  observed  :  it  is  a  high  and  bold  promontory,  and  may  be  neared 
with  a  degree  of  considerable  safety.  As  seen  from  the  eastward  or  westward,  at 
a  distance  of  15  miles,  it  rises  from  the  sea  in  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent  to  the 
high  mountains  at  the  back,  which  are  of  irregular  outline,  and  peaked.  From 
this  promontory  to  Cape  Turakirai  {Taoukira)  the  course  is  W.N.W.  20  miles. 
The  outline  of  the  land  at  the  back  of  Turakirai  is  more  regular  than  that  of 
Cape  Palliser,  and  appears  to  end  in  a  bold  and  abrupt  convexity.  On  a  nearer 
view,  however,  a  low  point  will  be  observed,  extending  from  the  base  into  the  sea, 
giving  it  much  the  appearance  of  the  snout  of  a  porpoise.  As  seen  more  from 
the  southward,  the  hills  at  the  back  are  gradually  lower  into  the  fiat  land  of 
Palliser  Bay. 

The  course  from  Turakirai  to  Baring*s  Head  is  N.W.  by  W.  3  miles.  Baring's 
Head  is  the  extremity  of  a  table  flat,  extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to 
within  a  mile  of  Pencarrow  Head  ;t  the  indentation  of  the  coast  between  Baring's 
Head  and  Pencarrow  Head  forms  FitzRoy  Bay,  where  small  vessels  sometimes 
ride  out  north-westerly  gales,  bringing  the  high  rocks  ofi*  Pencarrow  Head,  and 


*  Cook's  Strait  Almanac,  1846. 

t  On  roaDding  Cape  Palliser  from  the  eastward,  the  land  will  be  seen  to  terminate  in  a  long 
table  flat,  similar  to  that  before  mentioned  as  forming  Baring  Head. 
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those  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  them,  to  cover  the  entrance  of  tlie 
harbour. 

Pencarrow  Head  is  a  bold  cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  white  beacon, 
about  30  feet  in  height,  a  good  mark  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  but  it  may 
DOt  be  seen  until  within  5  miles,  unless  the  weather  be  very  clear. 

The  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  is  moderately  high  to  seaward, 
but  ascends  considerably  towards  the  harbour.  At  a  distance  of  10  miles,  it 
appears  to  be  separated  from  the  land  farther  to  the  westward  ;  but  is  in  reality 
connected  with  it  by  a  low  narrow  isthmus,  which  divides  Evans's  Bay  on  the 
harbour  side  from  Lyall's  Bay.  This  has  often  been  mistaken  by  strangers  for 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  entrance,  bearing  E.  by  N.  J  N.  from  Pencarrow 
Head,  is  Palmer's  Head,  from  which  a  rocky  reef  projects  to  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  The  rocks  are  all  visible,  and  may  be  safely  approached  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  on  the  hills  between  Palmer's  Head  and  Point  Dorset  a  beacon  is 
erected.  About  a  mile  West  of  Palmer's  Head  is  Lyall's  Bay  ;  on  the  fern  hills. 
West  of  this  bay,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Albert,  is  the  signal  station.* 

From  the  low  neck  between  Evans's  and  Lyall's  Bays,  to  the  distance  of  2  miles 
along  the  coast,  the  ascent  is  gradually  hilly;  the  land  rises  considerably  for 
2  miles  farther  to  Sinclair's  Head,  where  it  is  a  bold  cliff.  Four  miles  to  the 
north-westward  the  land  continues  high  till  it  descends  into  the  Oterango  valley, 
after  which  it  rises  in  an  almost  semi-circular  hill,  called  by  the  natives  Omere 
(on  the  chart  Terawiti).  The  remarkable  convex  appearance  of  this  hill  renders 
it  easily  distinguishable  from  Turakirai,  or  Cape  Palliser,  when  seen  from  a 
northerly  or  southerly  direction. 

Between  this  cape  and  Sinclair  Head  a  reef  extends  about  the  distance  of  IJ 
miles  from  the  shore,  terminating  in  a  high  rock,  called  the  **  Seal  Rock." 

Captain  Un thank,  of  the  brig  Bee,  discovered  a  dangerous  sunken  rock,  the 
bearings  of  which  are  as  follow : — 

Sunken  Rock  bears  S.E.  by  S.  by  compass  from  the  Seal  Rock,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  taking  the  Seal  Rock  and  the  reef  off  Sinclair  Head  upon 
a  parallel,  it  will  be  found  about  half  a  mile  South  of  that  line,  and  from  2  to  2j| 
miles  from  the  main  land.  The  rock  is  visible  about  3  inches  below  water,  at  neap 
tide  only,  and  is  apparently  a  perfect  steeple.  The  rock,  called  by  Capt.  Unthank 
the  Seal  Rock,  is  described  in  one  chart  of  Cook's  Strait  as  the  ''  Karori  Rock.'* 

*  There  is  a  signsl  staff  on  Mount  Albert,  on  which  the  following  signals  are  made : — 


A  Square  denotes  a  Ship 
A  Cross  „  Bark 
A  Circle         „         Brig 


A  Triangle  denotes  a  Schooner 
A  Diamond       „        Cntter 
A  ParaUelogram        Steamer 


A  white  flag  at  the  mast-head  denotes  a  sail  in  sight ;  when  the  class  is  ascertained,  the  de- 
scriptiYe  signal  will  be  hoisted  at  the  yard-arm. 

English  Yesael  of  war.  Union  Jack  at  mast-head. 

Foreign  vessel  of  war.  Union  Jacl^  with  white  pendant. 

Goremment  brig,  white  pendant  under  descriptive  signal. 

When  the  vessel  is  inside  the  Heads,  the  flag  will  be  lowered. 

When  a  veesel  is  at  anchor*  either  inside  or  outside  the  Heads,  the  flag  is  lowered  to 
half-masL 

A  vesid  in  distress,  or  on  shore,  descriptive  signal  half-mast. 

Fore*aiid-aft  schooner,  a  triangle,  hollow  in  the  centre. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Running  for  Port  Nicholson,  with  a  north-westerly  wind 
from  the  northward,  Cape  Terawiti  should  be  rounded  close,  say  within  3  miles, 
as  the  only  dangers  are  the  Seal  Rock,  which,  as  before  stated,  lies  about  1 J  miles 
from  the  shore,  between  Sinclair  Head  and  Cape  Terawiti,  high  out  of  the  water, 
and  safe  to  approach  within  half  a  mile ;  and  the  Sunken  Rock,  off  the  Karort 
stream  (near  Terawiti),  before  described.  The  course  from  Terawiti  to  Sinclair 
Head  is  E.S.E.  6  miles ;  then  the  course  is  E.N.E.  6  miles,  to  the  outer  rock  of 
Barrett  Reef.  If  the  wind  be  moderate,  and  the  weather  clear,  a  vessel  that  is 
easily  managed  may  work  in  night  or  day,  all  the  rocks  being  uncovered,  except 
a  few  in  a  line  with  a  reef.  She  may,  if  necessary,  lie  inside  the  rock  till  day- 
light, being  ready  to  weigh  anchor  immediately  on  a  shift  from  the  southward. 
Should  the  N.W.  wind  be  too  strong  to  work  into  the  harbour,  the  entrance 
should  be  kept  open  ;  and,  in  thick  weather,  a  sufficient  offing  preserved,  in  case 
of  a  southerly  shift  of  wind — this,  of  course,  will  depend  on  circumstances ;  for, 
with  a  moderate  north-wester,  if  it  be  not  deemed  advisable  to  enter  at  night, 
should  the  wind  be  steady,  and  the  weather  clear,  a  sudden  change  of  wind 
seldom  occurs;  and,  as  there  is  no  hidden  danger,  a  vessel  may  be  kept  under 
sail,  with  the  entrance  open,  till  daylight,  or,  in  case  of  a  shift,  she  may  run  in 
with  all  safety. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  directions  for  approach  from  the  eastward  ; 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  being  embayed  between  Capes  Palliser  and 
Turakirai ;  and  if  the  land  be  not  distinctly  visible,  the  harbour  should  not  be 
attempted  at  night.  As  a  matter  of  precaution  against  danger,  the  vessel  should 
be  kept  under  snug  sail,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  unsettled. 

The  outer  rock  of  Barrett*s  Reef  may  be  rounded  at  the  distance  of  200  yards, 
with  Waddell's  Point  bearing  N.  by  W. 

The  stream  of  Bood  runs  to  the  northward  until  eight  o'clock,  or  four  hours 
later ;  the  ebb  sets  to  the  southward ;  between  Sinclair  Head  and  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  there  is  little  or  no  tide  felt ;  and  generally  with  the  flood  tide 
there  is  an  eddy  found  setting  to  the  eastward  towards  the  entrance. 

The  soundings  are  regular  in  the  narrows,  10  and  11  fathoms  close  to  the  rocks, 
and  8  fathoms  1  cable  off  the  East  shore ;  the  deepest  water  is  near  Barrett 
Reef,  both  in  the  eastern  channel  and  Chaffisr's  Passage,  which  is  between 
Palmer's  Head  and  the  reef. 

There  is  a  small  reef,  about  half  a  cable,  running  off  the  Pinnacle  Rock,  which 
is  connected  to  Point  Waddell  by  a  reef,  and  should  not  be  approached  too  close. 
After  passing  the  Pinnacle  Rock,  the  shores  are  bold  on  each  side ;  the  small 
rocks  lying  off  the  points  showing  the  deepest  water  are  on  the  West  shore ; 
between  Ward's  Island  and  the  main  is  a  narrow  channel  of  3  fathoms,  for  small 
vessels.  After  passing  Ward's  Island  the  soundings  are  regular,  10,  11,  and  12 
fathoms.     Somes'  Island  is  steep  close-to,  on  each  side. 

The  Bally  Rock  is  said  to  lie  off  Point  Jerningham  about  100  yards,  with  6 
feet  on  it  at  high  water. 

Lambton  Harbour,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  town  of  Wellington  is  situated, 
runs  up  S.W.  by  W.  4^  miles  from  Somes'  Island  ;  the  shores  on  both  sides  are 
bold  up  to  the  Bellsize  Point,  off  which  runs  a  small  sand-spit,  about  one  cable 
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distant ;  from  this  point  to  the  head  of  the  harbour,  there  are  from  10  to  3 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Erans's  Bay  runs  in  South  2J  miles  from  off  Point  Halswell ;  the  shores  are 
bold  on  each  side  of  the  bay,  with  10  and  11  fathoms  in  the  middle. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  official  directions,  the  following  will  be  useful : — 

The  land  rnnningdown  to  Baring  Head  is  level,  terminating  in  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  with  a  small  reef  out  of  water,  running  off  it. 

There  are  several  small  reefs  above  water,  running  a  short  distance  from  the 
beach,  round  FitzRoy  Bay.  Sinclair  Head  is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  hills, 
which  ends  in  a  steep  bluff,  off  which  lies  a  long  reef  of  black  rocks,  mostly  out 
of  water,  with  sharp  peaks  about  20  feet  high,  and  may  be  seen  several  miles  off. 
From  this  reef  to  Barrett  Reef,  off  Point  Dorset,  are  several  reefs  of  black 
peaked  rocks,  running  off  the  coast ;  by  passing  them  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
all  dangers  will  be  cleared.  Off  Pencarrow  Head  lies  a  reef  about  one  cable 
distance,  out  of  water.  Barrett  Reef,  which  is  mostly  out  of  water,  lies  nearly 
midway  between  the  entrance  heads ;  it  is  bold  close- to,  10  fathoms  a  boat's 
length  off  the  reef.  Ckaffer*8  Passage  is  between  Palmer  Head  and  Barrett 
Reef.  The  passage  is  clear  of  rocks,  with  deep  water,  but  not  so  broad  as  the 
Eastern  Channel,  which  is  the  best  for  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the  port,  and 
the  set  of  the  tide  is  more  regular.  Spring  tides  run  in  the  narrows  about  2  knots. 
There  are  several  small  ree/s  stretching  off  the  East  shore,  in  the  entrance,  mostly 
out  of  water ;  by  keeping  about  one  cable  distant  off  the  points,  the  wash  rocks 
lying  off  them  will  be  cleared.  The  soundings  are  regular  in  the  narrows,  10  and 
1 1  fathoms  close  to  the  rocks,  and  8  fathoms  1  cable  off  the  East  shore ;  the 
deepest  water  is  near  the  reefs  in  both  channels.  There  is  a  small  reef,  about  half 
a  cable,  running  off  the  Pinnacle  or  Steeple  Rock,  which  is  connected  to  Point 
Waddell  by  a  reef,  and  should  not  be  approached  too  close.  After  passing  the 
Pinnacle  Rock,  the  shores  are  bold  on  each  side,  the  small  rocks  lying  off  the 
points  showing  the  deepest  water  is  on  the  West  shore.  Between  Ward's  Island 
and  the  main  is  a  narrow  channel  of  3  fathoms,  for  small  vessels.  After  passing 
Ward's  Island,  the  soundings  are  regular,  10, 11,  and  12  fathoms.  Somes'  Island 
is  steep  close-to,  on  each  side.  There  is  good  anchorage  at  the  head  of  the  port 
in  8  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  about  halfway  between  Somes'  Island  and  the  beach, 
with  the  summit  of  Somes'  Island  bearing  South.  The  heads  of  the  port  will  then 
be  shut  in,  and  yon  are  well  protected  from  southerly  and  north-westerly  gales. 

After  having  rounded  Cape  Terawiti  or  Poli-wero,  vessels  must  not  haul  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  larboard  shore,  as  there  is  a  wash  rock  midway 
between  that  cape  and  Sinclair  Head,  and  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  The  latter  point  may  be  known  by  its  having  off  it  a  reef  of  black 
pinnacle  rocks,  and  by  the  immediate  recedence  of  the  shore  to  the  eastward. 
\  Having  passed  Sinclair  Head,  two  jutting  reefs  of  black  rocks  will  be  seen,  and 
beyond  them  Lyall's  (or  False)  Bay,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  Two  more  protruding  reefs  must  be  passed,  and  the  entrance  to 
Port  Nicholson  will  be  opened,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  isolated  black 
rocks  of  Barrett  Reef,  then  steer  by  the  harbour  chart.* 

•  Directions  by  Mr.  Charles  Heaphy. 
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Capt.  W.  H.  Newby,  who  was  here  in  July,  1849,  makes  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks  to  the  preceding : — 

Mr.  Dogherty,  the  pilot,  generally  boards  vessels  outside  Barrett  Reef,  as 
notice  is  given  from  the  signal  station  on  Mount  Albert,  as  before  mentioned. 
His  place  on  shore  is  inside  a  reef  of  rocks,  where  he  has  a  house  on  the  beach, 
not  far  from  which  appeared  some  part  of  the  remains  of  the  schooner  wrecked 
there  while  working  out  with  people  leaving  in  alarm  after  the  earthquake. 

On  our  starboard  side,  among  some  rocks,  there  appeared  like  the  ribs  and 
truck  of  another  wreck ;  I  suppose  it  might  be  that  of  the  Tt/ney  lost  here  some 
years  ago. 

The  Barrett  Reef  is  composed  of  nasty  peaked  pinnacles  of  rocks,  sharp 
pointed  at  top,  so  that  a  vessel  running  in  at  night,  and  striking  one  of  them, 
would  be  sure  of  having  a  hole  knocked  through  her,  and  they  are  not  very  high 
out  of  the  water. 

Before  coming  to  the  entrance  of  Port  Nicholson,  there  is  a  bay  on  the  larboard 
side,  called  Lyall's  Bay,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  entrance  by  a  stranger, 
in  dark  or  hazy  weather,  when  Pencarrow  Head  could  not  be  clearly  made  out. 

Off  Pencarrow  Head,  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  lie  some  very  nasty  rugged 
rocks,  above  water,  but  scattered  around  points. 

The  passage  on  the  West  side  of  Barrett  Reef  does  not  appear  to  be  safe  for 
a  heavy  ship  at  all ;  there  is  water  enough,  but  when  the  wind  is  so  uncertain, 
and  is  so  often  caused  to  sally  and  shifl  through  the  high  hills  and  range  of 
Mount  Albert,  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  it,  when  the  other  channel  is  so 
much  wider. 

WELLINGTON,  the  new  town,  is  immediately  contiguous  to  Lambton  Har- 
bour. The  water  frontage  of  the  town  extends  for  about  3  miles  around  the 
beach,  an  undue  extent,  as  alluded  to  previously.  The  site  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  level  spaces  commonly  called  Thomdon  Flat  and  Te  Aro  Flat^  on  the 
western  sides  of  the  harbour,  and  some  of  the  practicable  slopes  of  the  hills. 
The  native  pa  or  village,  called  Te  Aro,  is  one  of  the  best  commercial  sites,  and 
here  three  jetties  have  been  built  by  the  proprietors,  and  a  vessel  of  seventy  tons 
burden  may  load  or  unload  alongside  of  them.  Several  strongly  built  ware- 
houses and  houses  stand  near  the  jetties,  and  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  the  bank, 
a  chapel,  &c.,  the  custom-house,  and  the  exchange.  Numerous  houses  are  dotted 
over  the  Te  Aro  Flat,  the  hollow  between  the  bare  eastern  ridge,  of  which  Mounts 
Victoria  and  Albert  are  peaks.  On  a  slight  eminence  in  the  centre  of  this 
hollow,  named  Mount  Cook,  the  jail  and  barracks  are  seen.  Following  round  the 
beach,  a  continuous  line  of  taverns,  shops,  and  stores,  among  which  a  con- 
spicuous object  is  the  Scotch  church,  leads  the  eye  to  Thomdon  Flat,  near  which 
stands  the  neat  English  church  and  parsonage,  the  residences  of  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  buildings  for  the  reception  of  immigrants,  the  principal, 
Barrett's,  and  other  hotels.  At  this  part  of  the  harbour  an  excellent  jetty  has 
been  constructed  by  the  house  proprietors,  and  thrown  open  to  the  gratuitous  use 
of  the  public. 

The  situation  of  Wellington  is  highly  picturesque.  The  steep  wooded  heights 
of  Tinakore  form  a  pleasing  background  to  the  view.     Several  streams  from  the 
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western  range  afford  a  constant  supply  of  the  purest  water,  of  which  vessels 
take  in  a  stock  with  great  ease,  as  they  may  lie  at  anchor  in  3  fathoms  water,  so 
near  the  beach  as  to  haul  their  long-boats  backwards  and  forwards  along  a  line 
stretched  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  The  same  means  is  also  frequently  adopted 
for  discharging  cargo. 

Immediately  adjoining  on  the  North  extremity  of  the  town,  a  road  leads  up  the 
side  of  a  rugged  hill,  on  which  a  cluster  of  small  allotments,  in  a  commanding 
situation,  and  well  inhabited  and  cultivated,  is  called  Waders  Town.  From 
the  same  point  of  Wellington,  a  good  road,  the  Pitone  Road,  runs  along  the 
western  shore  of  Port  Nicholson,  close  under  the  hills.  At  about  hulf  a  mile 
along  this  road  the  gully  of  the  Kaiwarawara  stream  makes  a  gap  in  the  wall  of 
foliage,  and  a  small  English  village,  as  well  as  a  native  pa,  stands  on  a  part  of 
the  alluvial  level  which  projects  into  the  harbour.  Here  Mr.  Mathieson  built  a 
slip  in  1841,  on  which  a  vessel  of  400  tons,  and  several  others,  were  drawn  up. 
The  road  still  continues  along  the  narrow  strip  of  shore,  here  very  rocky  and 
steep,  in  several  places  some  of  the  jutting  buttresses  of  rock  having  to  be  cut 
away  for  it ;  and  at  some  distance  on  is  another  but  smaller  break,  where  the 
Nga  Hauranga  stream  enters  the  harbour.  Here,  too,  is  a  native  village.  Steep 
wooded  hills  again  bound  the  road  for  2  or  3  miles  beyond  this ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  interval  is  a  stream  with  a  considerable  fall  of  water,  near  the  beach  ;  less 
than  a  mile  from  this  is  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  harbour,  and  from  this  point  a 
sandy  beach  extends  for  about  2  miles.  East  and  West,  across  its  northern  end. 
At  this  point  a  native  footpath  winds  up  the  western  hills  towards  the  Harbour  of 
Porirua,  on  the  western  coast,  described  presently.  From  a  deep  dell  between 
these  hills  a  brawling  stream,  the  Korokoro,  or  '*  Throat,**  rushes  into  the  sea. 

On  the  broad  sandy  beach  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  is  the  native  village 
PitonCy  or  '^  End  of  the  Sand.'*  It  was  here  that  the  first  settlers  landed  and 
encamped.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  Epuni,  a  native  chief,  who  was  exceedingly 
serviceable  to  the  colonists  in  the  skirmishes  with  the  natives  in  1846.  In  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  harbour  the  Hutt  River  enters  the  sea  by  a  single  mouth  ;  a 
short  distance  above  which  it  separates  into  three  branches,  reuniting  at  a  gorge, 
by  which  it  issues  from  the  country  to  the  N.W. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  at  the  mouths  of  small  streams,  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Port  Nicholson  is  steep  to  the  water's  edge.  The  first  of  these  is 
in  a  slight  indentation  of  the  coast,  called  Lowry  Bay,  which  forms  a  shelter  to 
small  vessels  from  the  opening  of  the  harbour.  Some  houses  stand  on  the  beach. 
At  Okiwi  or  Hawtrey  Bay,  to  the  southward,  is  another  small  cultivated  patch. 
South  of  this  the  shore  has  nothing  remarkable. 

The  peninsula  which  forms  the  western  side  of  Port  Nicholson  is  called  Watts*s 
Peninsula^  and  contains  about  1,800  acres;  and  in  its  centre  was  a  lake, 
Barnham  water,  now  drained  and  cultivated.  The  isthmus  between  Lyall's  Bay, 
on  the  South  coast,  and  Evans's  Bay,  East  of  Wellington,  is  a  sandy  track,  unfit 
for  cultivation. 

This  briefly  describes  the  entire  circuit  of  this  noble  basin.  As  will  be  seen,  it 
has  been  settled  by  colonists  in  almost  all  available  parts.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  work  to  allude  to  the  prosperity  or  success  of  these  enterprises.    One  point 
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has  certainly  been  too  little  dwelt  on,  and  that  is,  the  frequency  of  earthquakes. 
But  few  weeks  elapse  without  some  shock,  slight  or  otherwise,  occurring.  Some 
of  them  have  been  severe.  Whether  their  effects  may  have  any  influence  on  the 
rocks,  shoals,  or  navigation,  time  must  disclose.  The  ensuing  brief  observations 
by  Mr.  W.  Holderness,  on  the  winds,  may  conclude  this : — 

**  Care  should  be  taken  to  watch  every  indication  of  the  barometer,  for  here, 
unlike  the  eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  it  falls  with  a  S.E.  as  well  as  a 
N.W.  wind;  and  with  any  lowering  appearance  to  the  south-eastward  when 
near  Cape  Terawiti,  accompanied  by  an  unsteady  N.W.  or  other  wind,  vessels 
should  not  approach  too  near  the  coast  until  the  harbour  is  open,  when  they  may 
safely  haul  in.  Before  the  approach  of  a  S.E.  gale,  when  some  vessels  were  lost, 
the  barometer  had  fallen  as  low  as  29*20,  continuing  so  during  the  whole  of 
Saturday  and  Saturday  night,  and  then  gradually  rose  on  Sunday  morning  to 
29*50.  The  barometer,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  thermometer,  is  invaluable. 
It  may  as  well  here  be  noticed,  that  the  best  anchorage  seems,  upon  con- 
sideration, to  be  in  mid-channel,  between  Barrett  Reef  and  the  eastern  shore, 
rather  than  under  Pencarrow  Head  ;  because  in  the  channel  the  wind  sets  right 
down  on  it,  and  N.W.  becomes  a  due  North  wind  there.*' 

Capt.  Cook,  who  visited  this  part  of  New  Zealand  in  all  his  voyages,  went 
chiefly  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait.  During 
his  conferences  with  the  natives,  and  also  from  his  personal  observations,  he  con- 
cluded that  some  large  inlet  existed  here.  But  on  his  quitting,  in  November, 
1 773,  he  sailed  closer  to  this  side  of  the  strait,  and,  from  the  concealed  nature  of 
the  entrance  to  Port  Nicholson,  he  concluded  that  it  did  not  run  in  so  far  as  he 
first  thought. — (Second  Voyage,  chap.  5.) 

CAPE  TERAWITI,*  or  Poli-wero,  is  the  easternmost  projection  on  Cook's 
Strait,  and  it  was  supposed  by  Cook  and  Forster  that  it  might  form  the  West 
point  of  a  separate  island ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  tide  between  Terawiti  and  Sinclair  Head  runs  very  rapidly,  particularly  off 
the  former  cape,  with  a  race  like  heavy  breakers.  The  tide  in  Cook's  Strait  runs 
North  five  hours  and  South  eleven  hours.  Fortunately  in  these  straits  there  are 
very  few  dangers  that  do  not  show ;  the  gales  always  blow  between  South  and 
East  and  North  and  West,  They  blow  with  great  violence  from  both  these 
quarters,  but  from  N.W.  they  generally  come  on  gradually :  they  shift  suddenly 
from  that  quarter  to  the  S.E.,  with  exceedingly  heavy  squalls.  When  these 
gales  come  on,  it  is  advisable  to  seek  an  anchorage  (of  which  there  are  plenty) 
without  delay. 

MANA  or  TABLE  ISLAND  is  about  2}  miles  long  and  1  broad,  and 
12  miles  north-eastward  of  Cape  Terawiti.  Its  second  name  was  given  to  it  by 
Cook,  from  its  appearance.  The  soil  on  it  is  good  in  some  parts,  where  trees 
formerly  grew,  and  the  vegetation  supports  about  200  sheep,  and  thirty  head  of 
cattle.  The  proprietorship  is,  or  was,  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  roadstead 
of  Mana  is  a  very  bad  one  according  to  Dr.  DiefTenbach,  being  open  to  the  S.E. 
winds,  with  a  strong  tide  setting  in.f    The  island  is  flat-topped,  and  very  steep  to 

•  Te-ra-witi,  "  the  rising  sun."  t  Dieffenbach,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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seaward,  bot  sloping  down  to  the  beach  at  the  anchorage  on  the  land  side. 
Here  there  is  a  small  whaling  station,  and  a  few  sheep  kept ;  little  or  nothing  else 
is  to  be  had.  Commander  Hayes,  H.M.S.  Driver,  says  that  ships  may  ride 
here  safely  in  all  winds  that  have  no  westing  in  them ;  2  ^thorns  will  be  found 
10  yards  from  the  beach.  Mana  is  connected  with  the  main  by  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
the  least  water  on  which  is  said  to  be  3  fathoms,  and  is  marked  by  kelp. 

PORIRUA,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  opposite  Mana,  is  only  15  miles  from 
Wellington  by  land,  as  mentioned  before.  By  sea  there  are  no  dangers,  except 
a  rack  off  Karari,  near  the  Seal  Rock ;  the  bearings  are,  from  the  Seal 
Rock,  S.£.  by  S.  by  compass,  three^uarters  of  a  mile,  and  about  2  J  miles 
from  the  main  land,  and  is  nearly  level  with  the  water  at  spring  tides.  There  is 
also  a  reef  off  Sinclair  Head.  There  are  two  reefs  which  always  show  above  the 
water  at  the  entrance  to  Porirua.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  sea, 
like  aT :  at  the  entrance  is  a  bar  with  10  feet,  which  breaks  with  N.W.  winds, 
and  ia  then  dangerous  for  boats  to  cross.  The  coast  between  this  and  Wellington 
is  very  steepu  A  farmer  lives  here,  who  supplies  the  troops,  &c.,  with  meat  and 
vegetables.  Ships  may  ride  safely  here  with  all  winds  that  have  no  westing  in 
them;  but  under  Mana,  which  is  close  by,  they  may  lay  with  any  wind.  Ships 
should  on  no  account  remain  at  Porirua  with  the  wind  N.  W. ,  as  great  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  getting  out  against  the  wind  and  heavy  sea  that  then  sets  in. 

KAPITI,  the  ENTRY  ISLAND  of  Cook,  sUetches  from  North  to  South  in  an 
irregular  and  somewhat  oval  shape.  It  consists  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  rising  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  some  of  its  peaks 
of  a  pyramidical  form.  These  hills  descend  abruptly  to  the  West  and  East, 
forming  a  rocky  and  nearly  inaccessible  shore  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent ;  they  are  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  through  which  rivulets  descend  to 
the  sea-shore.  At  the  South  end  the  hills  are  not  so  steep,  and  here  the  natives 
have  their  plantations.  At  the  N.E.  end  the  rock  has  been  wasted  by  the  violence 
of  the  waves,  and  its  debris,  with  the  sand,  mould,  and  pumice-stone,  brought 
down  from  the  Tongariro  Volcano  by  the  Wanganui  River,  forms  a  band  of  low 
land  around  the  N.E.  end  for  about  3  miles,  and  is  in  some  parts  half  a  mile 
broad.  In  this  beach  there  is  a  lagoon,  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
only  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  ;  the  water  is  brackish,  from 
the  sea  being  driven  into  it  during  gales. 

Kapjti  is  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation,  mostly  of  trees,  among  which  are  some  fine  timber.  It  is,  however, 
of  small  agricultural  or  commercial  importance,  but  deserves  attention  in  a 
military  view,  and,  together  with  the  three  rocky  islands  at  its  South  end,  has  for 
many  years  been  a  very  important  place  for  tlie  chase  of  the  black  whale,  but, 
like  all  shore-whalidg,  this  is  on  the  decline,  and  may  be  relinquished  :  in  1839 
the  produce  of  the  establishment  was  466  tuns  of  oil  and  30  tons  of  whalebone. 
Fish  of  many  kinds  is  taken  at  Kapiti  in  great  abundance,  and  will  become  one 
day  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Herrings,  mackerel,  gurnets,  flat-fish, 
skate,  &c.,  may  be  caught  in  any  quantity. 

To  the  East  of  the  South  end  of  Kapiti  is  the  small  island  of  Motu  Narara  ; 
it  is  rocky,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  on  its  North 
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end  is  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  stand  the  houses  of  the  European  whalers  and 
some  native  huts.  It  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel  from  Kapiti,  and 
opposite  to  it  lies  a  little  valley,  the  outlet  of  a  rivulet,  which  has  worn  a  channel 
deep  enough  for  a  small  vessel  at  its  mouth ;  here  is  a  native  village.  On  Motu 
Narara  is  a.  spring  of  fresh  water  close  to  the  shore,  but  it  is  so  small  that  water 
is  generally  procured  from  Kapiti. 

TauramoHaf  a  barren,  hilly  island,  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  is 
separated  from  Motu  Narara  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel.  On  its  N.  W.  side 
are  some  native  huts,  and  on  the  S.E.  side  is  a  whaling  establishment.  To  the 
northward  is  Evanses  Island^  the  smallest  of  all,  a  mere  bare  rock,  just  large 
enough  to  contain  the  huts  of  the  whalers ;  but  it  is  the  most  eligible  place  for  that 
business. 

By  these  islands  and  the  South  shore  of  Kapiti  a  roadstead  is  formed,  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  N.W.  wind  by  Kapiti,  and  from  the  S.E.  winds  by  the  three 
islets,  and  affording  a  safe  anchorage  for  vessels.  A  ship  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, and  passing  between  the  main  land  and  Kapiti,  can  approach  E  Hike's  Island 
(Kapiti)  within  about  half  a  mile,  taking  care  to  keep  clear  of  a  reef  near  Evans's 
Island ;  or  may  enter  from  the  South  between  Mayhew*s  and  Evans's  Islands  in  a 
clear  channel.* 

The  coast  between  Kapiti  and  Cape  Egmont  is  named  by  the  whalers 
Motherly  Bay^  because  the  whales  resort  hither  for  calving,  and  have  never  yet 
been  disturbed  here.  Mr.  Wakefield  states  that  he  has  seen  them  basking  in 
great  numbers  outside  the  surf,  between  Manawatu  and  the  Patea«t 

The  whole  coast  is  a  complete  lee-shore,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  north- 
westerly and  south-westerly  winds  ;  a  heavy  swell  sets  towards  the  coast,  and  as 
the  sea,  to  a  great  distance  from  shore,  has  only  a  little  depth,  ships  are  obliged 
to  keep  a  good  offing. | 

From  Waikanaliiy  the  native  settlement  opposite  Kapiti,  the  western  shore  of 
Ika-na-mawi  presents  the  aspect  of  low  and  irregular  hummocks,  either  downs  or 
covered  with  fern,  and  improving  in  fertility  the  farther  they  recede  from  the  sea. 
This  district  is  bordered,  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  from  the  coast,  by  a 
wooded  country,  which  rises  gradually  into  ridges  of  mountains,  covered  with 
snow  during  the  winter  season.  These  mountains,  which  do  not  exceed  3,000 
feet  in  their  greatest  height,  belong  to  a  congeries  of  hills  running  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Their  outward  shape  is  very  uniform ;  they  have  everywhere 
the  same  longitudinal  ridges  with  narrow  crests,  here  and  there  rising  to  a  some- 
what higher  summit.  They  form  a  good  geographical  division,  as  on  one  side 
the  waters  run  into  Cook  Strait  from  Port  Nicholson  to  Caf>e  Egmont,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  East  coast,  into  Hawke's  Bay,  or  into  Lake  Taupo.  The 
course  of  these  rivers  is  short,  rising  as  they  do  not  far  from  the  sea-coast ;  and 
from  thence  flowing  between  hills,  they  frequently  become  mountain  torrents, 
bringing  down  large  trees,  especially  pines,  which  become  buried  near  the  sea- 
coast.  A  great  deal  of  drift-wood  is  thus  found  at  all  rivers,  bearing  but  little 
proportion  to  the  general  size  of  the  streams. 

*  Dr.  Dieffeiibacb,  ?oL  i.  pp.  107—111.  t  Adventures  in  New  Zealand,  toI.  i.  p.  340. 

X  Dr.  Dieffcnbach,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 
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Of  these  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Waikanahiy  the  Waimeay  the  Mahia, 
the  TFoi-ir-nMi^-fiiaty  the  Waikewaf  the  OAov,  the  Waiwiri,  the  OriwenuOf  and 
the  Wai'te-raway  which  are  passed  in  rapid  succession.  At  the  Waimca  a  large 
tribe  of  natives  is  stationed  ;  their  fortified  village  or  pa  is  called  Otaki, 

The  MANAWATU  is  the  largest  of  all  these  rivers  ;  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  most 
elevated  inland  group,  the  Ruapahu.  The  force  of  its  waters  is  not  sufficient  to 
remove  the  sand  which  is  thrown  up  at  its  mouth  by  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  winds, 
and  its  depth  over  the  bar  is  therefore  only  7  feet  at  low  water ;  the  tide  rises  8 
feet.  Its  breadth  at  the  month  is  about  300  yards  at  half-tide.  The  river  has  an 
exceedingly  winding  course.  Inside  the  bar  it  deepens  sufficiently  to  admit  small 
vessels  for  about  50  miles.  The  natives  of  Taupo,  in  the  interior,  often  descend 
it  in  their  canoes.  Its  mouth,  according  to  Capt.  Smith,  is  in  lat.  40^  27'  23'  S. 
It  would  appear  to  be  of  some  importance  to  the  colonists,  as  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  an  easy  communication  from  its  upper  part  with  the  Hauriri,  or  Ahuriri, 
falling  into  Hawke*s  Bay. 

Directions  for  entering. ^^There  are  7  feet  water  in  the  channel  over  the  bar  at 
low  water  spring  tides  ;  under  the  high  bank,  near  Pa  Papangaio  (South  bank), 
from  10  J  to  21  feet,  at  low  water  spring  tides. 

Vessels  coming  from  the  N.W.  or  S.W.  should  open  Pa  Warangi  (North 
bank)  clear  of  the  breakers  on  the  South  spit,  bringing  the  North  Beacon  to 
bear  N.£.  by  E.  |  £.,  and  the  South  Beacon  S.S.B.  j  £. ;  the  high  peak  of 
Kapiti  will  then  be  found  S.  by  W.  ^  W.,  and  the  pa  S.E.  by  £.  I  £.  Steer  for 
the  pa  :  sailing  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  this  direction,  the  vessel 
will  be  in  the  most  shallow  part  she  has  to  cross,  or  on  the  bar ;  the  water  will  be 
found  to  deepen  as  she  proceeds.  When  she  brings  the  South  Beacon  abeam, 
she  must  hug  the  North  shore  till  she  makes  Pa  Warangi^  then  steer  for  a  beacon 
about  150  yards  £ast  of  the  Pa  Papangaio,  and  hug  the  South  shore,  the  deep 
water  being  under  the  high  bank. 

In  making  this  river  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  grove  of 
trees  on  the  North  side,  about  3  miles  inland.  It  is  the  first  grove  to  the  North 
of  Waikanahi  or  Waikanae,  and  serves  as  a  good  land-mark.* 

As  above  stated,  the  river  has  a  very  winding  course,  and  one  point  on  its 
banks,  36  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  is  only  8  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
sea.  As  far  as  regards  depth  of  water,  any  vessel  which  can  cross  the  bar  can 
ascend  the  river  for  52  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  but  the  tide  does  not  flow  so  as  to 
assist  navigation  against  the  stream  for  more  than  two-thirds  that  distance.  After 
heavy  fioods,  the  water  runs  downward  during  both  ebb  and  flow  ;  a  great  deal 
of  heavy  timber  is  carried  along  to  the  sea,  which  renders  precaution  necessary 
in  entering  the  river  in  the  winter  season. 

Pa  Papangaio,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  river,  is  in  lat.  40°  28'  S.,  Ion. 
175°  8M  r  £•     Spring  tides  rise  9  feet,  ordinary  tides  6  feet. 

About  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Manawatu,  the  Rangitiki,  a  smaller 
river,  also  rising  in  the  Ruapahu,  falls  into  Cook's  Strait.  It  brings  down  a 
great  quantity  of  pumice-stone  from  the  Tongariro. 

•  Cook's  Strait  Almanar,  1840. 
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To  the  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Otaki  to  the  Ruapahu,  and  thence  to 
Mount  Egmont,  the  country  is  comparatively  level.  Across  this  district  the 
Ruapahu  rears  its  massy  head  to  the  height  of  about  9,000  feet,  and  is  covered 
with  eternal  snows. 

Several  streams  run  into  the  sea  between  the  Rangitiki  and  the  Wanganui,  but 
are  smaller  and  of  less  importance ;  they  are  the  Wai  Patiki,  the  Waikanahi, 
the  Wai  Kopuka^  the  Mahora,  the  Turakina,  the  WangaihOy  and  the  Kaitoki. 
The  coast  here  has  a  great  sameness  of  appearance,  and  the  mouths  of  these 
different  rivers  present  little  peculiarity  when  viewed  from  the  sea.  Near  the 
Wanganui  the  water  shoals  for  the  distance  of  about  3  miles. 

The  WANGANUI  RIVER  enters  Cook's  Strait  in  lat.  39°  55'  44'  S.  (Dieff.) 
Its  entrance  is  half  a  mile  broad,  but  at  low  water  its  depth  does  not  exceed 
8  feet,  so  that  it  will  only  admit  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  The  headlands  of 
the  river  are  low  ;  a  spit  of  sand  runs  off  the  southern  head,  and  the  channel  is 
near  the  northern.  At  low  water  the  sea  breaks  across  the  bar.  Inside  the  bar 
the  river  deepens,  and  is  about  300  yards  broad ;  its  banks  here  are  low  and 
sandy,  and  covered  with  drift-wood  and  pumice-stone,  which  the  river  brings 
down  from  its  source  in  the  Tongariro. 

The  Clydesdale f  a  bark  of  250  tons  burden,  entered  the  river  in  1841 ;  and 
though  she  was  run  agpround  through  not  keeping  in  the  right  channel,  she  both 
entered  and  came  out  again  without  the  slightest  damage.  East  of  the  river's 
mouth,  the  high  table-land  does  not  reach  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  coast ;  but 
on  the  western  side  it  forms  stratified  argillaceous  cliffs,  containing  recent  shells 
and  occasional  lignite,  which  are  washed  by  the  sea  at  high  water. 

The  Wanganui  River,  passing  through  a  great  extent  of  mountainous  country, 
is  subject  to  very  strong  freshets,  which,  however,  do  not  rise  above  its  present 
banks.  On  such  occasions  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  covered  with  pumice- 
stone,  from  the  volcanic  district  around  Tongariro,  and  drift-wood,  which  are 
found  in  large  quantities  all  along  the  northern  shore  of  Cook's  Strait. 

PETRE,  about  4  miles  up  the  West  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  town  founded  in 
1842.  It  was  laid  out  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  of  which  two  sides  are 
bounded  by  the  river,  and  a  third  by  a  steep  wooded  slope,  leading  to  the  high 
table-land.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  bold  cliffs  forming  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.  The  town  site  itself  is  level,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  low  sand  ridges  covered  with  fern.  On  one  of  these  ridges  was  a  stockade, 
in  which  a  detachment  of  troops  was  quartered.  A  small  church  and  a  lock-up 
house,  a  post  office  and  a  school,  all  of  wood,  constitute  the  only  public  buildings 
of  the  little  town,  which  had  not  more  than  thirty  houses  in  it  altogether.  The 
first  English  settlers  arrived  from  Wellington  in  1842  :  in  August,  1846,  the  white 
population  of  Wanganui  was  186.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  resident  natives  in  June  and  July,  1847,  the  most  lamentable  disasters 
have,  for  the  present,  destroyed  the  little  settlement.*  It  had  become  famous  for 
hams  and  bacon,  wild  hogs  abounding  in  all  parts  of  the  district.     Fish  of  all 

*  A  despatch  of  Qovemor  Grey,  deflcribing  the  origin  and  prospects  of  these  hostilities,  will  be 
found  in  Papers  on  New  Zisaland,  presented  to  Parliament,  December,  1847,  p.S9;  see  also 
ditto,  Febroary  3rd,  1848,  p.  8. 
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kinds  common  at  Wellington  abound  off  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  eels  likewise 
abound.  On  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary,  called  Tangarakau,  which  joins 
this  river  from  the  West,  about  100  miles  inland,  coal  has  been  found  by  the 
natives,  but  at  present  it  cannot  be  made  available.* 

The  ensuing  directions  appeared  in  the  Southern  Province  Almanac  for  1849. 

From  5  to  8  feet  water  in  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  low  water  spring  tides ; 
between  the  heads,  5  to  14  feet ;  the  bluff,  called  the  '* Landguard^*  is  on  the 
South  bank  of  the  river,  2  miles  from  the  heads;  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
lower  end  of  it  the  water  shallows,  but  deepens  soon  after.  The  town  of  Petre 
is  4  miles  from  the  heads ;  abreast  of  the  town  there  are  from  8  to  24  feet  water, 
at  low  water  spring  tides;  and  under  ShaJtspeares  Cliffy  opposite  tlie  town,  30 
to  41  feet. 

Vessels  coming  firom  Kapiti  or  Entry  Island  must  steer  N.  by  W.  for  55  miles ; 
on  making  the  land,  the  Landguard  is  the  most  prominent  object,  as  a  dark  steep 
bluff;  on  nearing  the  shore,  the  cliffs,  one  mile  N.W.  of  the  heads,  will  be  seen, 
also  the  Castle  Cliff  and  Beacon,  Taupiri,  or  the  DeviPs  Thumb  (the  highest 
mountain  visible  in  that  direction,  except  Tongariro,  and  appears  as  a  double 
hump),  and  Tongariro  are  in  a  line  with  the  heads,  bearing  N.  19^  12'  £. 

As  the  bar  is  a  shifting  one,  vessels  must  look  out  for  smooth  water  to  enter  in. 

The  coast  from  Wang^nui  to  Cape  Egmont  presents  a  cliff  of  moderate  height, 
on  the  top  of  which  the  land  is  flat,  and  rises  with  a  very  gentle  slope  towards 
Cape  Egmont.  In  many  places  layers  of  lignite  are  found  in  the  cliffs.  The 
whole  district  possesses  great  facilities  for  agriculture,  being  covered  with  flax 
and  fern.    The  forests  begin  at  some  distance  inland. 

The  rivers  along  the  coast  from  Wanganui  are  the  Waitotara,  about  20  miles 
to  the  north-westward,  the  Wenuakuru,  the  Patea,  the  Tangahohi,  the  Waimate, 
and  the  Kukapuni,  all  of  which  are  small.  There  are  natives  on  the  banks  of  all 
of  them,  and  Waimate  is  famous  for  a  severe  struggle  between  the  natives  and 
some  Europeans  wrecked  in  the  bark  Harriet,  in  which  several  were  killed 
on  both  sides.  Although  it  is  stated  that  this  was  caused  by  the  Europeans 
themselves,  H.M.S.  Alligator  inflicted  a  severe  and  summary  punishment  on  the 
natives. 

The  TARANAKI  DISTRICT,  which  lies  around  the  base  of  Mount  Egmont, 
is  described  by  all  as  the  garden  of  New  Zealand.  Generally  speaking  it  is 
level,  except  the  broken  ground  in  the  courses  of  the  numerous  streams  which 
flow  through  it.  In  some  places,  however,  as  at  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands,  volcanic 
formations  protrude  through  the  soil,  which,  near  the  sea-shore,  is  light,  being 
intermixed  with  sand ;  but  nearer  the  mountains  it  increases  in  depth  and 
quality. 

Many  streams  of  various  sizes  take  their  rise  in  the  sides  of  Mount  Egmont, 
the  most  southerly  of  which  is  the  Patea. 

MOUNT  EGMONT,  which  was  named  afler  the  Earl  by  Cook  in  his  first 
voyage,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  New  Zealand,  and  derives 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  generally  the  first  land  seen  in 

• 

*  Handbook  fur  New  Zealand,  1849,  p.  308. 
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approachrng  New  Zealand  from  Europe.  It  is  a  regular  cone,  rising  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  generally  level  country  before  mentioned,  which  circumstance  causes 
it  to  appear  of  greater  magnitude.  From  its  base,  which  is  about  30  miles  in 
diameter,  it  rises  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  a  regular  cone,  which  is  stated  by 
Capt.  Stokes,  R.N.,  to  be  8,270  feet;  or  according  to  Dr.  Diefifenbach,  who 
ascended  it,  it  is  8,839  feet.  Its  peaked  summit,  an  extinct  volcano,  is  enveloped 
in  perpetual  snow,  and  that,  too,  for  the  distance  of  1,635  feet  below  the  top.* 
There  is  no  record,  traditionary  or  otherwise,  of  any  eruption  having  occurred 
from  it. 

Its  native  name  is  Pouke-e-aupapa, 

CAPE  EGMONT  (or  Boreel)  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  projection  of 
the  Taranaki  district,  and  the  N.W.  point  of  Cook's  Strait.  Its  longitude  has 
been  much  misrepresented,  and  thus  considerable  distortion  has  arisen  in  the 
charts  of  this  portion  of  the  coast. 

The  coast  here  forms  an  obtuse  point,  which,  rounding  to  the  North  and  East, 
proceeds  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  New  Plymouth. 

Passing  by  the  minor'  features  of  this  coast,  which,  in  a  nautical  sense,  are 
unimportant,  we  reach  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  the  approach  to  which 
is  indicated  by  some  volcanic  rocks,  called  the  Sugar-loaf  Point  and  Rocks  by 
Cook. 

SUGAR-LOAF  POINT  is  a  dome-like  cone  of  trachytic  porphyry,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  stands  in  an  isolated  position,  with  one  side  of 
its  base  washed  by  the  sea.  In  its  neighbourhood  large  boulders,  consisting  of 
volcanic  rocks,  apparently  of  old  date,  are  cemented  together  into  a  solid 
conglomerate,  which  seems  to  extend,  like  a  stream  of  lava,  from  Mount  Egmont 
into  the  sea,  but  cannot  be  traced  far  inland.  When  the  sea  washes  these  rocks 
the  conglomerate  is  particularly  hard,  the  salt  water  appearing  to  have  a  chemical 
action  on  it. 

A  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  constant  succession  of 
bubbles  of  some  bituminous  substance  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  may  be 
observed  about  half  a  mile  from  high -water  mark,  between  the  main  land  and 
Moturoa,  the  highest  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands. 

The  SUGAR-LOAF  ISLANDS  are  five  in  number.  Three  of  them  are  very 
near  the  shores  indeed.  Mikotai^  the  northernmost  of  these  three,  is  joined  to 
the  main  by  an  isthmus,  which  is  dry  at  low  water  of  spring  tide.  Moturoa  lies 
about  a  mile  off  this,  with  a  deep  water  passage  between  them.  It  is  a  conical 
rock,  extremely  steep,  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  high.  It  is 
of  volcanic  structure.  Prior  to  the  settlement  of  this  district  by  a  large  body  of 
Europeans,  the  few  natives  remaining  near  the  spot  used  to  take  refuge  on  this 
island  from  the  predatory  excursions  of  hostile  tribes  living  to  the  northward. 
The  huts  which  they  used  to  inhabit  on  these  occasions  are  perched  in  niches  on 
different  parts  of  the  rock. 

Motuo-mahanga^  the  outermost  of  the  islands,  is  about  1 }  miles  still  farther 
to  the  West,  also  separated  from  Moturoa  by  a  deep  and  safe  channel.    All  the 

*  An  account  of  this  wcent  is  given  in  his  travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  155,  et  teq. 
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rest  of  the  group,  except  Moturoa,  consist  of  a  softy  el  low  sandstone,  elsewhere 
mentioned. 

Immediately  to  the  northward  of  Sugar-loaf  Point  is  a  whaling  station,  first 
established  by  Mr.  Richard  Barrett.  This  person,  who  has  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  colonization  of  this  part  of  New  Zealand,  had  resided  here  for  several 
years,  connecting  himself  with  the  native  tribes  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
principal  chief  here,  and  by  this  influence,  combined  with  his  own  good  qualities 
and  great  influence  with  the  natives,  he  was  the  means  of  purchasing  the  district 
of  Taranaki  for  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  1839.  His  name  is  also  recognised 
at  Port  Nicholson,  where  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  New  Zealand  Company's 
cause.  Honourable  mention  is  made  of  £  Diki,  as  he  was  known  among  the 
natives,  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  and  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Wakefield,  in  their  respective 
works;  and  he  deserves  especial  mention  here,  as  being  one  principal  link  between 
the  primitive  state  of  New  Zealand  and  that  of  its  present  condition  as  a  portion 
of  the  British  dominions. 

Aq  inconsiderable  rivulet,  supplied  by  two  small  lagoons,  filters  on  to  the 
beach  near  this  whaling  station ;  a  second  station  has  also  been  established  of 
late  years. 

About  2  miles  North  of  Sugar-loaf  Point  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  the 
ffua-toki;  about  a  mile  farther  is  that  of  the  Enui,  or  Henui ;  and  a  mile  still 
beyond  is  that  of  the  Waiwakaio. 

NEW  PLYMOUTH,  a  settlement  formed  by  an  English  company,  which 
merged  into  the  New  Zealand  Company,  in  May,  1841,  was  selected  in  February, 
1840,  by  Mr.  F.  Carrington.  A  block  of  about  700  acres,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hua-toki  and  Henui,  and  including  all  the  land  between  these  two  streams 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  back  from  the  sea-beach,  was  fixed  on  as  the  site.  Its 
nucleus  has  been  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hua-toki ;  on  either  bank  of  which 
are  situate  the  residence  and  ofHces  of  the  company's  agent,  two  or  three  taverns, 
the  jail,  the  court-house,  and  a  few  private  stores  and  residences.  There  are  also 
a  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  another  chapel.  Several  small  farms,  and 
knots  of  labourers'  cottages,  are  scattered  about  at  various  distances  from  this 
centre ;  and  North  of  the  Henui  there  is  a  second  church  and  another  chapel. 
About  half  a  dozen  of  these  buildings,  including  the  jail,  the  first- mentioned 
church,  and  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  are  built  either  of  granite  or  sandstone,  which 
are  both  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  rest  are  built  of  wood. 

The  country  is  so  level  that  little  labour  is  required  to  make  such  roads  as  arc 
necessary  for  the  traffic  of  the  settlement.  The  soil  is  of  so  dry  a  nature  that, 
ia  many  places,  after  merely  cutting  down  the  large  fern,  drays  can  pass  in  all 
weathers ;  and  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  make  bridges  over  the  streams,  and 
approaches  by  them  down  the  sides  of  the  gullies.  This  has  been  done  over 
the  streams  mentioned ;  and,  as  there  is  a  good  ford  over  the  river  Waiougona, 
whose  mouth  is  about  9  miles  North  of  Sugar-loaf  Point,  there  is  altogether  a 
very  passable  road  from  the  town  to  the  South  bank  of  the  Waitera,  12  miles 
northward  of  the  same  point.  This  line  of  communication  is  called  the  Devon 
Road. 

i 

I  The  following  ample  and  excellent  directions  for  this  roadstead  appeared  in  the 
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Naulical  Magazine  for  March,  1850.  They  arc  by  Mr.  Evans,  master  and 
assistant  surveyor  H.M.S.  Acheron: — 

**  The  settlement  of  Taranaki,  or  New  Plymouth,  is  strikingly  marked  from 
seaward  by  a  group  of  Sugar-loaf  Isles,  fronting  it  westwardly,  and  by  its 
proximity  to  that  snow-capped  and  Alpine-featured  peak,  Mount  Egmont.  This 
remarkable  mountain,  reaching  an  elevation  of  8,270  feet,  rises  abruptly  from  a 
considerable  level,  in  a  cone-like  proBle,  with  a  flattened  summit,  which  is  almost 
perpetually  covered  with  snow. 

«  The  settlement  flagstaff,  in  lat.  39°  3'  35'  S.,  Ion.  174°  5'  31'  E.,  is  imme- 
diately above  the  landing-place,  and  close  to  the  occupied  portion  of  the  town 
site.  Mount  Egmont  bears  S.  1°  12'  W.,  trucy  14*45  nautical  miles,  and 
Moturoa,  the  highest  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands,  N.  77°  43'  W.,  2*05  miles  from 
this  position. 

''  The  roadstead  of  New  Plymouth  extends  from  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands  to  a 
line  North  of  the  flagstaff:  at  an  average  distance  of  1^  miles  from  the  shore 
there  is  a  uniform  depth  of  10  to  12  fathoms ;  it  is,  however,  not  prudent  for 
vessels  of  any  size  beyond  coasting  craft  to  come  within  this  depth,  as  the  bottom 
becomes  very  foul,  with  a  reef,  and  an  irregularly  attached  rocky  ledge  extending 
out  a  long  half  mile  from  the  shore,  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  flagstaff. 
The  reef  aod  ledge  break  in  moderate  weather,  and  shelter  the  landing-place 
from  the  prevalent  S.W.  winds  and  swell. 

''The  best  anchorage  is  in  12  fathoms  at  low  water,  with  the  Wesleyan  mission 
school  (a  remarkable  building  standing  on  elevated  ground,  midway  between  the 
town  and  Sugar-loaf  Islands)  in  a  line  with  Mount  Egmont,  bearing  S.  18°  E., 
magnetic,  and  the  Seal  Rock,  midway  between  the  two  large  Sugar-loaf  Islands, 
bearing  S.  41°  W,  magnetic.  The  flagstaff  will  then  be  in  a  S.  61°  magnetic 
direction,  distant  Ij  miles.  The  roadstead  is  open  to  all  winds  from  S.W., 
round  by  N.  to  E.N.E.  (18  points  of  the  compass). 

*'  The  general  nature  of  the  bottom  appears  to  be  rocky  ledges  covered  with  a 
thin  coaling  of  dark-coloured  sand  ;  but  North  of  the  settlement  it  is  strewed 
with  large  boulders  and  shingle.  Vessels  often  experience  difficulty  in  weighing, 
from  the  foul  ground  below  the  sand ;  a  stout  crown  rope,  to  ensure  canting  the 
anchor,  should  always  be  employed.  There  is  at  all  times  a  swell  in  the  roads, 
and  a  vessel  must  be  prepared  to  leave  with  the  first  symptom  of  a  N.W.  wind. 

"  Formerly  a  set  of  moorings,  capable  of  holding  a  ship  of  the  line,  were  laid 
down  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  show  the  best  anchorage.  From  the 
constant  friction  of  a  portion  of  the  bridle-chains  (24  inch  iron)  on  the  hard 
bottom,  and  possibly  a  chemical  action  from  the  peculiar  volcanic  character  of  the 
district,  the  links  were  worn  to  nearly  one-half  their  original  stoutness  in  two 
years,  and  parted  while  a  ship  of  500  tons  was  riding  by  them.  A  duplicate 
set  of  moorings  and  two  buoys  are  now  lying  at  the  landing-place ;  but  the 
original  mooring  anchors,  of  about  70  cwt.,  and  ground  chains,  have  never  been 
weighed. 

"These  moorings  were  far  too  large,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  found  expedient 
to  lay  down  others,  anchors  of  35  cwt.,  with  proportionate  chains,  would  suffice. 
The  present  trade  of  New  Plymouth  scarcely  warrants  this  outlay,  neither  can  it 
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support  tbe  constant  expense  and  attention  that  moorings  thus  situated  demand. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  settlement  offers  no  resource  for  any  repair  of 
iron  work,  in  the  event  of  the  moorings  requiring  it ;  and  that  for  their  examina- 
tion a  large  sailing  vessel  must  be  especially  equipped  for  the  service.  This 
vessel,  whilst  so  engaged,  has  no  harbour  of  refuge  within  115  miles.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  moorings  in  so  exposed  a  situation  are  very 
problematical ;  an  organized  boat  establishment  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
large  vessels  risking  their  ground  tackle  by  anchoring  at  all,  and  prove  really  bene- 
6cial  to  the  general  trade  of  the  settlement,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense. 

'*  In  general,  landing  can  only  be  effected  in  a  whale-boat,  or  surf-boat,  for 
general  purposes,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  resident  boatman. 
The  French  government  establishment  consists  of  a  beach-master  and  pilot,  and 
a  coxswain  to  take  charge  of  the  cargo-boats  (capable  of  carrying  about  3  tons 
each),  with  a  whale-boat  for  general  purposes.  These  boats  perform  all  the  duties 
of  the  settlement,  both  public  and  private ;  they  are  manned,  as  occasion  requires, 
by  idlers,  and  labouring  men  seeking  a  job,  natives  or  Europeans,  as  chance  may 
offer,  who  are  remunerated  according  to  the  number  of  hours  employed.  An 
experienced  boat's  crew  can  never  be  got  together  under  the  existing  arrangement ; 
time  is  lost,  and  the  service  often  inefficiently  performed.  The  boats  are  well 
adapted  for  tbe  service,  are  carefully  looked  after,  and  have  hitherto  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  accident. 

"  A  warping. buoy  is  laid  down  a  short  distance  from  the  landing-place,  and  is 
useful  for  hauling  the  cargo-boats  through  the  surf.  The  buoy  kept  in  a  line 
with  tbe  flagstaff  is  the  best  lead  to  the  landing-place. 

**The  Sugar-loaf  Islands  (in  Moari  Nga-Motu)  are  a  remarkable  and 
appropriately  named  group ;  the  most  lofly  and  striking  of  these,  Paretutu,  rises 
from  a  low  point  of  the  adjacent  main  as  a  sharp  cone,  to  an  elevation  of  503  feet. 
The  inner  islet  (Moturoa)  is  similar  in  character,  and  266  feet  high  ;  whilst  the 
outer  (Motuo-mahanga)  is  saddle  backed,  with  a  conical  summit  190  feet  high. 
There  is  a  deep  passage  between  these  islands,  avoiding  Barrett  Reef  (a  half- 
tide  rock),  lying  half  a  mile  westward  of  Moturoa,  and  passing  on  either  hand  of 
the  Seal  Rocks,  a  cluster  of  some  extent,  the  highest  part  having  35  feet  eleva- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  wind  and  weather,  I  have 
taken  tbe  report  of  the  pilot  and  beach-master,  and  am  indebted  to  the  resident 
magistrate  and  New  Zealand  Company's  agent  for  much  information. 

'^  During  the  summer  months,  from  November  to  February,  there  are  pretty 
regular  land  and  sea  breezes,  the  latter  from  the  S.W.,  and  fiery  light  winds  off 
the  land  during  the  night. 

''  In  the  winter  season  the  weather  is  variable,  but  the  spring  and  fall  of  the 
year  bring  the  strongest  gales  ;  S.W.  or  W.S.W.  is  the  prevailing  quarter  ;  these 
winds  throw  a  heavy  swell  round  the  Sugar-loaf  Islands  into  the  anchorage. 
South-east  is  the  fine  weather  quarter ;  and  with  this  wind  Mount  Egmont  is 
usually  i:lear.  North-west  winds,  which  blow  directly  on  shore,  seldom  blow 
borne,  And  are  generally  preceded  by  a  swell  from  that  direction  ;  they  do  not 
come  oa  suddenly,  but  back  round  from  the  N.E.  and  North. 

'<  From  the  beach-master's  report  of  several  years'  experience,  he  considers  that 
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a  boat  may  be  launched  from  the  beach  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  and  the  cargo - 
boats  worked  five  out  of  the  seven,  on  an  average. 

'^  It  is  high  water  on  full  and  change  days  at  9^^,  when  the  range  of  tide  is 
12  feet.  In  the  offing  strong  currents  are  experienced,  influenced  by  the  winds  : 
after  a  S.W.  gale,  during  my  visit  to  the  settlement,  the  Colonial  brig  found 
difficulty  in  working  against  a  N.£.  current  for  two  days,  the  rate  of  which  along 
the  land  was  fully  1  ^  knots.  On  either  side  of  New  Plymouth  the  coast  should  be 
approached  with  caution,  as  there  are  outlying  reefs  and  jutting  ledges  extending, 
as  I  am  informed,  fully  2  miles  to  seaward,  with  a  heavy  surf  always  rolling  in  on 
them." 

The  Waitara  River  is  12  miles  from  the  Sugar-loaf  Point.  This  river  has  a 
bar  at  the  entrance,  over  which  there  are  only  5  feet  water  at  low  tide,  but  inside 
the  bar  it  deepens  considerably,  and  2  miles  from  its  mouth  Dr.  Dieffenbach 
found  its  depth  to  be  2J  fathoms.  The  Waitara  does  not  rise  in  Mount  Egmont, 
but  comes  from  a  hilly  range  which  runs  from  Tongariro  in  a  S.W.  directioif,  and 
is  called  Rangitoto.     It  flows  through  a  fertile  and  open  country. 

The  River  Mimi,  which  enters  the  sea  at  about  40  miles  from  the  Sugar-loaf 
Islands,  may  be  forded  at  low  water.  At  its  right  bank  is  an  escarpment,  which 
consists  entirely  of  sharp-edged  volcanic  fragments.  An  enormous  quantity  of 
drift-wood  is  imbedded  in  the  sand,  intermixed  wilh  human  bones,  probably 
the  remains  of  cannibal  feasts.  The  cliff  on  the  coast  shows  here  volcanic 
boulders  kept  together  by  a  yellow  loam.  This  formation  is  covered  with  sand. 
From  the  Waiwakaio  to  the  Mimi  the  shore  consists  of  sandy  downs,  and  N.E.  of 
the  Waitara  it  becomes  more  elevated,  the  cliffs  consisting  of  a  stiff,  blue  clay. 
Between  the  Waitara  and  the  Mimi  are  the  Rivers  Oneiro  and  Urenuiy  the  latter 
a  sluggish  stream,  flowing  through  a  deep  bed  of  white  mud. 

Near  the  Urenui  the  clifis  forming  the  shore  are  about  100  feet  high,  and 
Dr.  Diefienbach  found  a  formation  of  wood,  very  little  altered  or  carbonized,  and 
10  feet  thick.  A  little  beyond  this  again  the  shore  becomes  very  picturesque, 
consisting  of  a  soft,  yellowish  sandstone,  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  have  worn 
into  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  which  formation  extends  as  far  as  Mokau. 

The  River  Mokau,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  RaHgi-toto,  flows 
through  a  very  fertile  and  moderately  hilly  district.  On  its  banks  are  spots  well 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  There  were  no  natives  between  this  and  the  present 
site  of  New  Plymouth  ;  and  they  had  never  been  reached  by  European  visitors  or 
ships.  '^  A  brig  once  entered  the  river,  and  from  the  general  aspect  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  there  was  sufficient  depth  over  the  bar  for  vessels  of  moderate  burden, 
at  all  events  for  steamers.  Inside  the  bar  I  sounded,  and  found  3  fathoms; 
according  to  the  natives  there  are  1 J  fathoms  over  the  bar  at  low  water.  Inside 
the  headlands  the  river  takes  a  sharp  turn,  and  forms  a  deep  and  completely 
sheltered  basin.*' — (Dr.  Dieffenbach,  vol.  i.  p.  170.) 

ALBATROSS  POINT,  a  high,  craggy  point,  was  passed  and  named  by 
Cook  in  his  first  exploration,  January  10,  1770.  It  is  in  lat.  38^  4'  S., 
Ion.  174°  52'  E.  and  forms  the  West  point  of  the  entrance  to  Kawia  Harbour. 
It  is  probably  the  mountain  mentioned  by  Tasman,  which  he  then  took  for  an 
island,  in  dS""  S. 
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KAWIA  HARBOUR  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  western  coast  of 
ibe  northern  island.  It  has  a  clear  entrance,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad, 
and  with  2  fathoms  at  dead  low  water,  spring  tides.  The  tide  rises  12  feet;  at 
full  and  change  it  is  high  water  at  8".  The  best  anchorage  is  along  the  northern 
shore,  where  the  depth  varies  from  5  to  8  fathoms.  The  harbour  forms  an 
irregular  basin,  and  is  joined  by  two  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  coast  range, 
and  admit  boats ;  the  one  to  the  North  is  the  Awaroa^  that  to  the  South  is  the 
VFai  Arekeke.  On  the  North  shore  are  still  to  be  seen  the  extensive  remains  of 
the  fortifications,  trenches,  and  walls,  built  by  Rauperaha  about  thirty  years 
since,  when  he  was  driven  from  this  place  to  the  South.  The  principal  settlement 
of  the  Waikato,  who,  at  the  period  of  Dr.  DiefTenbach's  visit,  were  in  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  island,  was  near  the  Wesley  an  mission  station,  on  the  South 
shore.* 

GiiNKET  Island,  a  very  small  island,  lying  S.W.  }  W.  from  Woody  Head, 
was  thus  named  by  Cook,  from  its  having  a  great  number  of  that  bird  upon  it 

AOTEA  is  a  long,  shallow  estuary,  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  has  several 
times  been  entered  by  a  schooner  of  16  tons  burden.  On  the  northern  shore  is  a 
Wesleyan  mission  station;  and  the  native  population  amounts  to  1,200. — 
(DleffenbacVi.) 

WAINGAROA  HARBOUR  is  a  long  inlet  with  a  bar  at  the  entrance  ;  it  has, 
however,  a  channel  of  12  feet  at  low  water,  and  admits  smaller  craf^,  which  find 
shelter  in  several  bays  on  the  northern  shore.  Off  the  northern  and  southern 
heads  of  the  harbour  are  spits  of  sand,  and  the  navigable  channel  is  equi-distant 
from  both  heads.  The  tide  rises  10  feet,  and  at  full  and  change  it  is  high  water 
at  10\  Several  small  vessels  from  Sydney,  of  about  60  tons  burden,  visit  this 
harbour  regularly,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  salt  pork  and  fiax,  which  are  or 
were  obtained  from  a  few  Europeans  who  have  settled  here. 

Two  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  harbour,  of  which  the  smaller  one  comes 
from  the  northward,  and  is  called  Waingaroa.  The  larger  one  comes  from  the 
eastward,  and  is  called  Wai  te  Tuna ;  it  has  a  channel  for  boats,  and,  from  the 
point  at  which,  on  account  of  falls,  it  becomes  impassable  for  boats  or  canoes, 
an  easy  walk  of  four  hours  leads  to  the  banks  of  the  Waipa,  The  large  river 
flows  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  to  the  northward,  and  enters  Waikato 
Harbour. 

The  northern  head  of  Waingaroa  consists  of  very  picturesque  limestone  cliffs, 
60  or  70  feet  high,  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  half  concealed  by 
the  overhanging  verdure.  Woody  Head,  or  Karaoe,  which  rises  with  an  easy 
ascent  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height  (Cook),  forms  the  southern  head  of 
Waingaroa  Harbour.  The  base  of  this  group  of  hills  is  covered  with  wood  or 
high  fern,  the  rocky  and  craggy  summit  being  about  900  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
This  harbour  offers  many  advantages  for  a  settlement,  as  a  communication  with 
the  interior  is  most  easily  established,  and  the  land  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  excellent,  both  forest  and  agricultural. 

WAI-KATO  RIVER  and  HARBOUR  is  the  outlet  of  a  considerable  stream ; 

*  Dieffenbacb. 
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it  does  not  form  a  bay,  but  is  a  narrow  channel,  where,  at  low  water,  only  vessels 
of  about  30  tons  can  enter.  But  inside  the  headlands  the  Wai-kato  is  a  stately 
stream  ;  and,  when  the  tide  has  increased  its  depth,  it  is  navigable  even  for  larger 
vessels  for  about  100  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Waipa,  which  is  navigable 
for  boats  60  miles  farther. 

The  left  shore  of  the  Wai-kato  consists,  for  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  of 
shifting  sand ;  the  right  shore  is  hilly,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  river,  is  the  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Maraenuiy  established  about  the  year  1840. 

Near  the  mission  station  are  several  native  jpos,  numerously  inhabited,  but 
only  during  certain  seasons,  as  the  natives  generally  live  in  their  plantations, 
higher  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  sea-coast  between  Wai-kato  and  Waingaroa  consists  of  sandy  downs  for 
some  distance ;  then  it  is  hilly,  assuming  the  character  of  plateaux  and  basins  ; 
farther  still,  sandstone  cliffs  draw  close  to  the  sea,  and  then  buttresses  of  the 
main  chain  of  hills  run  off  toward  the  sea-coast,  forming  narrow  valleys. 
Between  the  left  bank  of  the  Wai-kato  and  the  coast  the  hills  are  steep  on  both 
sides,  and  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  which  consists  partly  of  cliffs  and  partly  of 
steep  slopes,  often  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet. 

The  distance  from  the  Wai-kato  to  Manukao  is  30  miles  along  the  coast,  which 
consists  of  a  broad  and  hard  sandy  beach,  with  soft  sandstone  cliffs  of  a  moderate 
height.  There  is  only  one  spot  that  is  impassable  at  high  water,  travelling  along 
the  shore.  The  whole  district  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  Awaroa  (Great 
River),  which  branches  off  from  the  Wai-kato  to  the  North,  8  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  called  Tauroa,  The  soil  is  very  light,  and  in  some  places  sandy, 
but  the  kumera,  of  whioh  there  are  many  plantations,  thrives  very  well  in  it. 
About  10  miles  from  the  North  head  of  the  River  Wai-kato  sand  has  been  carried 
by  the  winds  a  long  distance  inland,  and  is  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
pumice-stone,  which  is  often  so  firmly  embedded  in  it  as  to  form  a  pavement. 
This  pumice-stone,  and  occasionally  pieces  of  black  obsidian,  are  brought  down 
the  Wai-kato  River  from  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Tongariro,  from  which  the 
Wai-kato  takes  its  rise. 

MANUKAU  HARBOUR  is  an  extensive  inlet,  running  from  the  entrance  to 
the  head  of  the  inlet  in  its  N.E.  part,  about  17  miles.  Another  large  bay, 
diverging  into  several  smaller  inlets,  runs  to  the  S.E.,  making  its  breadth  in 
this  direction  11  or  12  miles. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  its  banks,  &c,,  was  surveyed  in  1844-45  by 
Mr.  G.  O.  Ormsby,  by  order  of  the  Government,  and  from  his  observations,  and 
the  description  of  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  the  following  imperfect  account  is  gathered. 

The  distance  across  the  country  from  Auckland  to  the  head  of  Manukau  (or 
Manukao)  Harbour  is  about  7  miles ;  the  land  slopes  gently  towards  the  latter, 
and  is  covered  with  grass,  flax,  or  the  beautiful  veronica  speciosa,  which,  at  the 
tim^  of  Dr.  Dieflfenbach's  visit,  was  covered  with  its  lilac  flowers,  filling  the  air 
with  their  perfume.  Where  this  shrub  grows  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  richest 
soil. 

Between  Auckland  and  Manukau  there  is  no  wood,  excepting  that,  where  the 
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plain  18  inteisected  by  valleys,  a  few  shrubs  grow.  At  the  N.E.  hedd  of  Manukau 
are  some  Dative  hats,  called  Onehunga^  occasionally  inhabited  by  a  few  people  of 
the  Wai-kato  tribe,  who  have  abundant  crops  on  their  neighbouring  cultivations, 
especially  of  maize. 

This  arm  of  Manukau  reaches  within  the  shortest  distance  of  the  Tehmaki 
Channely  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf ;  and  between  these  points,  as  has  been  before  men- 
tioned on  page  722,  is  the  shortest  portage  connecting  the  eastern  and  western 
seas :  this  is  an  important  feature  in  the  g^eographical  site  of  the  capital  of  New 
Zealand,  and  may  hereafter  be  of  great  service. 

The  upper  part  of  Manukau  Harbour  is  shallow,  but  there  is  a  navigable  channel 
for  small  craft  nearly  to  its  head.  Part  of  the  shore,  at  its  head,  is  strewed  over 
with  hard  basaltic  lava  and  scorise,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out,  in  a  cove 
on  the  southern  shore,  the  source  of  this  volcanic  produce.*  The  northern  shore 
is  cliffy,  and  consists  of  strati6ed  grayish  sandstone,  or  sandstone  conglomerate. 
The  stratifications  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  curvilinear.  The  cliffs  are  covered 
with  various  trees ;  but  this  vegetation  is  nearly  confined  to  the  West,  as  the  land 
which  extends  from  the  North  shore  of  Manukau  is  not  covered  with  anything 
of  higher  growth  than  fern,  rushes,  &c.  This  land  consists  of  low  hills,  the  upper 
soil  of  which  has  formerly  been  covered  with  kauri  forest,  as  is  proved  by  the  gum 
or  resin,  of  which  pieces  are  everywhere  found.  This  tree  now  only  grows  near 
the  head  of  Manukau,  and  on  the  hills  which  extend  along  the  sea-shore  from 
Kaipara  to  Manukau.  Several  creeks,  capable  of  turning  mills,  flow  into  the 
harbour. 

The  North  head  of  Manukau  is  formed  by  three  rugged  conical  hills ;  inside 
the  outer  head  the  coast  presents  a  bold  rocky  precipice,  alternating  with  small 
secluded  bays ;  but  a  vigorous  vegetation  covers  them  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
kauri  trees  have  grown  in  places  where  the  precipice  is  inaccessible  on  account  of 
its  rapid  declivity.  About  5  miles  from  the  outer  headland  the  northern  side  of 
the  entrance  forms  a  peninsula,  projecting  a  mile  to  the  S.£. ;  and  round  this 
inner  headland,  close  in  shore,  is  the  best  anchorage  in  the  harbour,  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  winds.  A  swell,  which  would  be  liable  to  set 
in  from  the  harbour  itself,  is  broken  by  a  long  sand-bank  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  basin.  This  place  is  called  Karanga-hawBy  or  Karangahapiy  and  is  part 
of  the  land  claimed  by  the  Manukau  New  Zealand  Ck)mpany,  who  have  named 
the  site  Comwallis, 

The  southern  shore  of  the  harbour  consists  of  undulating  and  fertile  land, 
which  extends  from  Onehunga  towards  the  Wai-kato.  There  is  a  second  channel 
on  that  side  of  the  harbour ;  and  a  channel  for  boats  extends  towards  an  arm  of 
the  Wai-kato  River,  the  AwaroOy  with  a  very  easy  portage  of  2J  miles. 

The  South  head  is  a  remarkable  steep  hill  of  white  moveable  sand,  heaped  up 
by  the  north-westerly  gales ;  the  northern  head,  however,  is  a  black  conglomerate 
of  a  rugged  shape. 

Manukau  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  from  its  near  neighbourhood  to  Auck- 

*  Theie  evidences  of  voleanic  action  may  form  a  wrions  obttacle  to  the  formation  of  any 
trtilleial  works  of  magnitude  here,  snch  as  canals,  piers,  or  harbours;  for  should  these  now 
dormant  powers  again  break  forth,  the  labour  and  expense  of  jrears  may  be  overturned  in  a 
minute.    The  fate  of  Wellington,  toe,  points  in  the  samedireetion. 
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land,  and  the  facility  of  communication  with  that  town  and  the  River  Wai-kato. 
The  best  anchorage,  and  all  the  timber,  and  moreover  a  very  good  situation  for  a 
town,  are  to  be  found  on  the  northern  shore ;  but  all  the  good  land  is  on  the 
southern.     To  connect  the  two  sides  by  a  road  will  be  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  great  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  on  this  coast  causes  Manakau  to  be,  in 
one  respect,  not  nearly  so  important  as  it  would  seem.  It  is  impossible  to  beat 
out  of  the  harbour  against  a  strong  westerly  wind,  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea 
raised  on  the  banks  at  and  outside  the  entrance.  Consequently  all  egress  for 
vessels  is  frequently  closed  for  several  weeks  without  interruption. 

There  are  two  or  three  considerable  native  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour. 

The  ENTRANCE  to  the  harbour  consists  of  a  contracted  channel,  on  the  side  of 
which  are  the  rugged  hills,  from  500  to  1,400  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  the 
S.W.  point  of  this  land,  that  is,  immediately  on  the  North  side  of  the  entrance, 
are  two  conspicuous  rocks,  the  outer  one  the  Nine  Pin  Rock,  the  other  a  remark- 
able rock  called  Paratutaiy  close  against  the  land,  one-third  of  a  mile  N.E.  of 
it.  From  Paratutai  the  outer  coast  runs  to  the  N.W.,  and  at  the  distance  of 
2-)-  miles  in  this  direction  is  Ohako,  a  remarkable  cone  close  by  the  water.  A 
mile  and  a  quarter  farther  is  another  rock,  called  Pararahi.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  fronted  with  a  shoal,  which  runs  out  as  far  as  the  Nine  Pin.  The  South 
side  of  the  entrance,  which  in  its  western  part  is  from  1|  to  1  mile  wide,  is  formed 
by  the  above-mentioned  sand-hills,  forming  open  fern  land ;  and  on  the  outer 
coast,  at  4  miles  S.E.  from  the  Nine  Pin,  is  a  blu£f,  called  the  Becuion  Bluffy  on 
which,  however,  there  was  no  beacon  erected  in  1845.  In  the  channel  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Nine  Pin,  and  in  the  Paratutai,  are  from  19  to  24  fathoms,  but 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  former,  a  spit  of  2  and  2  J  fathoms  drives  the  deep  channel  over 
towards  the  North  side.  Southward  of  these  two  rocks  is  an  extensive  bank 
forming  the  South  side  of  the  entrance  channel,  within  the  East  end  of  which  there 
is  a  somewhat  intricate  passage  of  15  feet  least  water.  This  shoal  reaches  for  2f 
miles  from  the  land.  Between  the  West  end  of  this  and  the  outer  bar  is  the 
principal  channel  entrance,  which  will  carry  4^  fathoms  least  water  in  its  centre. 
The  outer  bar  is  very  extensive,  and  runs  to  the  northward  until  it  joins  Pararahi, 
a  distance  of  5\  miles.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  shoal  banks,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  very  heavily ;  there  is  more  than  one  apparent  channel  at  intervals,  the 
best  of  which,  judging  from  appearances,  is  nearest  to  Pararahi. 

To  enter  Manukau  Harbour  a  vessel  should  be  brought  so  that  the  conical  hill, 
Ohako,  to  the  North  of  the  entrance,  bears  North  by  compass,  and  the  Beacon 
Bluff*  E.  by  N.  to  E.N.E. ;  then  steer  North  until  the  Nine  Pin  is  on  with 
Paratutai,  bearing  N.E. ;  then  steer  direct  for  the  Nine  Pin,  pass  close  to  it,  and 
then  up  the  harbour.— G.  O.  Ormsby, 

In  taking  the  harbour  by  the  channel  to  the  South,  steer  N.  by  W.,  keeping  the 
starboard  shore  on  board  till  the  Nine  Pin  bears  W.S.W ;  then  haul  up  into 
the  harbour.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  northern  channel  is  5  fathoms,  in  the 
southern  7  fathom8.t 

*  Some  other  directions  ray  bring  the  Table  Mount,  a  singular  rising  ground,  with  t  flat  or 
table-land  on  its  summit,  to  bear  E.N.E. 
f  Information  on  New  Zealand,  pp.  7— 11.— Sydney,  1938. 
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The  Nine  Pin  Rock  is  in  lat.  37°  2'  57"  S.,  Ion.  174°  29^  4"  E.     High  water, 
full  and  change,  9^  3(y.     Springs  rise  12  feet.    Variation,  13°  W.—O.  O.  Ormiby. 

The  entrance  to  Manukau,  although  it  is  barred  access  from  the  S.W.  by 
the  before^mentioned  banks,  which  entirely  shut  in  the  channel,  yet  strangers 
may  distinguish  this  harbour  by  observing  that  the  land  to  the  eastward,  for  about 
30  miles,  is  moderately  high,  and  presents  a  ridge  almost  unbroken  and  straight. 
The  beach,  also,  is  straight,  and  uninterrupted  by  any  projecting  point  of  land 
the  whole  distance  between  Manukau  and  Waikato.  To  the  northward  of 
Manukau  the  coast  presents  an  aspect  rugged,  uneven,  and  romantic,  and  is 
iron-bound  some  considerable  distance  from  the  North  head. 

KAIPARA  M  the  next  harbour  in  proceeding  to  the  northward.  It  is  stated 
that  the  first  vessel  which  discovered  the  entrance  into  this  port  was  the  schooner 
Fanny,  Capt.  Wing,  on  January  6th,  1836,  who,  in  entering  the  harbour,  crossed 
the  outer  sand-bank,  carrying  3  fathoms  at  high  water,  and  worked  out  against  a 
strong  westerly  wind  by  the  middle  channel.  It  had  previously  been  supposed 
that  there  was  no  channel  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  a  vessel  into  tHis  magnificent 
harbour.  This  is  now  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  large  sand- 
banks crossing  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  extending  beyond  the  headland  on  both 
sides,  overlapping  in  the  middle ;  and  although  one  of  these  banks  is  at  least  3 
miles  farther  out  to  sea  than  the  other,  they  appear  to  be  one  continued  shoal 
quite  across.  When  the  entrance  is  approached  from  any  point  of  the  compass 
from  N.  W.  to  S.W.,  the  distance  from  one  headland  to  the  other  is  about  6  miles, 
and  the  coast  on  both  sides,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists  of  sand-hills.  By 
attending  to  the  following  directions  vessels  of  any  size  may  go  in  with  the 
greatest  safety ;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  considered  safe  to 
go  into  Kaipara  Harbour  with  an  ebb  tide,  without  a  fair,  steady,  strong  breeze. 
There  are  three  channeh,  but  the  middle  one  is  by  far  the  best. 

In  sailing  into  the  middle  channel  there  is  a  remarkable  black  patch  a  few  miles 
to  the  southward  of  the  entrance  ;  on  the  North  headland  there  are  three  black 
patches :  bring  the  black  patch  on  the  South  side  of  the  port  to  bear  E.N.E.  by 
compass ;  then  steer  direct  for  it  until  the  middle  black  patch  on  the  North  shore 
bears  N.  by  £.}£.;  steer  for  it  until  clear  of  the  North  end  of  the  inner  sand- 
bank ;  then  shape  your  course  for  the  inside  point  of  the  North  head,  off  which 
good  and  safe  anchorage  may  be  found. 

The  foregoing  is  information  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  resident  fourteen 
yean  at  Hokianga.* 

The  next  description  is  that  by  Dr.  Diefienbach. 

Kaipara  is  not  a  bar  harbour,  but  a  channel  harbour  ;  it  is  a  large  basin,  into 
which  a  tide,  rising  10  feet  at  full  and  change,  rushes  with  great  velocity,  which, 
joiaed  with  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
soundings,  certainly  occasions  great  danger.  Westerly  winds,  which  blow  without 
intermission  during  some  portions  of  tiie  year,  and  increase  the  current  setting 
into  the  harbour,  are  another  inconvenience,  as  they  prevent  ships  leaving  the 
harbour  at  all  times.     This,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  harbours  on  the  western 

*  InfurmatioD  on  Mow  Zealand,  p.  6. — Sydney,  I  BSD. 
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coast  of  New  Zealand.     Whether  the  shoals  and  sand-banks  in  the  offing  are 
shifting,  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  harbour  consists  of  several  arms,  which  receive  streams  of  fresh  water  ;  the 
westernmost  of  these  is  the  Wairoa.  At  130  miles  from  the  heads  of  the  harbour 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  are  equal  to  that  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond, 
in  England.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes  about  8  miles  above  this  place,  where  their 
farther  progress  is  prevented  by  rapids.  The  Wairoa  rises  in  the  hills  on  the 
northern  slope,  of  which  the  Waima,  an  arm  of  the  Hokianga,  has  its  source. 
The  Wairoa  is  soon  joined  by  the  Otumatea^  a  river  coming  from  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wangari  Harbour,  and  this  receives  in  its  line  the  Oropasa 
from  the  northward,  and  the  Kaiwaka  and  Waikaki  from  the  eastward.  Not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  Otumatea  with  the  Wairoa,  the  latter  is  joined  by  the 
Oruawaro,  another  stream  of  considerable  size,  although,  as  is  evident  from  the 
breadth  of  the  island  at  this  part  from  coast  to  coast,  not  of  any  gpreat  length. 
Lower  down  the  Tapara  from  the  South,  and  the  Kaipara  Proper,  flow  into 
arms  of  the  estuary.  The  Kaipara  Proper  follows  a  very  serpentine  oourse  in  a 
moderate  sized  valley,  formed  by  hills  which  bound  the  sea-coast  between  Kaipara 
and  Manukao  Harbours,  and  separated  from  an  inlet  of  the  Harbour  of  Waiteraata, 
near  Auckland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  by  a  piece  of  land  about  3  miles  in 
breadth,  and  consisting  of  low  hills,  over  which  the  natives  frequently  dragged 
their  canoes  in  time  of  war.  This  isthmus  has  been  before  noticed  in  connexion 
with  the  new  town  of  Auckland,  on  page  722,  not  far  from  where  the  highest 
point  to  where  the  tide  reaches  in  the  Kaipara  Proper,  and  the  river  joins  it, 
which  runs  likewise  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Waitemata. 

The  banks  of  the  Wairoa,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  are  of  very 
recent  formation,  and  of  the  portions  which  have  been  cleared  by  the  natives,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  timber  trees  of  all  descriptions,  but  especially  of 
the  kauri  pine,  which  is  always  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  hilly  situations.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  place  in  New  Zealand  where  these  trees  are  more 
plentiful,  of  greater  height  and  diameter,  and  of  easier  access.  The  natives  are 
constantly  employed  in  felling  and  squaring  them. 

They  also  cultivate  a  considerable  portion  of  ground,  and  will  in  time,  perhaps, 
prove  a  valuable  and  wealthy  part  of  the  colony.  Small  vessels  can  go  up  the 
Wairoa  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  a  Mr.  Stephenson,  85  miles  from  the  heads  of 
the  harbour,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  12  feet ;  but  only  15  miles  lower  down,  at 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  river  has  water  and  a  clear  channel  for  vessels  of 
any  burden,  and  also  anchorage  close  in-shore. 

Timber  is  likewise  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  other  tributaries,  especially  of 
the  Otumatea,  and  everywhere  there  is  sufficient  land  to  enable  the  colonist  to 
combine  agricultural  pursuits  with  the  timber  trade.  The  inlet  which  is  joined  by 
the  Kaipara  Proper  is  navigable  for  large  boats  as  far  as  the  tide  runs  up.  On 
the  hills  between  Kaipara  and  Manukao  there  is  much  kauil,  and  the  river  aflfords 
great  facilities  for  conveying  the  timber  down  to  the  sea.* 

A  long  interval  of  coast  succeeds  to  Kaipara,  on  which  there  is  apparently  no 

•  Dieflenbach,  vol.  i.  pp.  284—868. 
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todentation  or  shelter.  On  the  charts  it  has  been  simply  marked  as  a  bold  shore. 
One  moaotaiD  or  hill  stands  conspicuous.  Mount  Manganui^  in  about  lat. 
35^  5ff  S. 

HOKIANGA,  or  SHOUKI-ANGA,  is  the  next  place  to  be  noticed.  In  former 
years  this  fine  harbour,  which  is  the  outlet  of  numerous  rivers,  was  much 
frequented  for  the  splendid  timber  which  grew  in  its  'neighbourhood,  especially 
the  kauri  pine ;  but  the  larger  timbers,  and  those  fit  for  the  navy,  are  nearly  all 
gone ;  those  that  remain  are  good  for  logs,  but  not  for  spars,  and  therefore  the 
timber  trade  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  settlers.  The  estuary  is  almost  wholly 
formed  by  steep  hills,  which,  after  the  kauri  has  been  cut  down,  will  not  repay 
the  trouble  of  cultivation.  The  estuary  is  joined  by  several  fresh-water  tribu- 
taries, which  have  a  little  cultiva'ble  land  on  their  banks ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  at  the  principal  stream,  and  at  the  Waima,  near  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour ;  but  the  alluvial  land  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  is 
clayey  and  useless.  The  good  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  harbour, 
although  a  bar  harbour,  can  be  entered  by  large  vessels ;  but  since  fine  spars  and 
cheap  labour  disappeared,  the  business  of  the  place  has  greatly  changed.  Many 
of  the  European  settlers  have  migrated  to  Auckland  since  Hek^*s  rebellion.  The 
first  Wesleyan  mission  was  established  at  Hokianga,  and  has  been  so  effective 
that  nearly  all  the  natives  are  Christians. 

Hokianga  in  noted  for  its  wet  climate  and  the  thick  fogs  which  envelop  it 
long  after  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon,  whilst  in  other  parts  of  the  island 
they  are  scarcely  ever  met  with.— (Dr.  Dieflfenbach.) 

lieut.  Orlando  Wilson,  R.N.,  says  Hokianga  is  a  magnificent  and  easily  navi- 
gable river.  The  bar  at  springs  will  admit  vessels  of  700  to  800  tons,  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  weather  before  edging  down  towards  it. 
Should  there  be  much  sea  on,  then  keep  a  station  oflT  the  Three  Kings,  and 
dodge  about  them  until  the  weather  permits  running  down.  The  run  is  a  short  one 
from  them,  and,  by  strictly  paying  attention  to  the  latitude,  this  will  guide  them 
to  the  harbour's  mouth,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  bluff*  point  to  the  South,  and 
the  sandy  bights  to  the  northward.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  bar 
may  occasionally  alter.  The  vessel  I  then  commanded,  the  Columbia^  was  about 
300  tons.  I  beat  her  up  the  river,  backing  and  filling  as  occasion  required  (the 
tides  answering  well  for  that  purpose),  and  got  up  about  45  miles,  where  I  loaded. 
The  Hokianga  River  is  in  some  places  2  or  3  miles  wide,  and  not  only  is  in 
itself  a  magnificent  stream,  but  its  tributaries  reach  a  long  distance  inland,  some 
of  them  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  One  of  these  tributaries,  the 
Manga  Muka,  is  broader  than  the  Thames.* 

There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  any  given  mark  or 
direction  for  entering  the  river ;  and,  as  is  evident,  any  notice  that  might  tend  to 
mislead  is  worse  than  useless,  we  can  only  give  that  which  appears  to  be  the  latest 
and  roost  authentic  information,  in  the  absence  of  any  recent  survey.  The  first  is 
an  official  notice  of  the  establishment  of  signals  here,  as  published  in  the  Van 
Diemen*8  Land  papers,  October,  1839.  It  is  also  given  in  Information  on  New 
Zealand,  by  a  resident  at  Hokianga. 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  March,  1840,  p.  160. 
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'^  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  captains  of  ships  and  vessels  bound  to  the  River 
Hokianga  in  New  Zealand,  that  there  is  a  flagstaff  erected  on  the  South  Head, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  John  Martin,  the  pilot,  with  signal  flags  to  signalize 
to  any  ship  or  vessel  appearing  off  the  heads ;  and  the  under-mentioned  signals 
are  to  be  attended  to.  Mr.  Martin  will  be  in  attendance  with  his  boat,  also  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Heads. 

"  Flag  No.  1.  Blue  Peter, — Keep  the  sea ;  the  bar  is  not  fit  to  take. 
No.  2.  Bed. — ^Take  the  bar;  there  is  do  danger. 

No.  3.  Blue,  with  a  WMte  St,  Andrew'g  Croit.— Ebb  tide,  and  the  bar  not  fit  to  take. 
No.  4.  White,-~Vint  qaarter  flood.* 

It  is  necessary,  when  these  flags  are  shown,  that  they  should  be  answered  from 
the  ship,  if  understood,  by  a  pendant  or  flag  where  best  seen.  The  flagstaflf 
works  on  a  pivot ;  and  when  a  vessel  is  too  far  to  the  southward  for  entering,  the 
flagstafl^will  droop  to  the  northward.  If  too  far  to  the  northward,  will  droop  to 
the  southward.  Vessels  to  be  particularly  guided  by  the  drooping  of  the  flagstaff; 
for  whatever  way  the  flagsta£f  droops,  the  ship  must  keep  that  direction,  and  by 
no  means  take  the  bar  until  the  flagstafl*  bears  E.  j  N.,  per  compass.  Time  of 
high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  bar,  9^^  a.m. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that  a  very  important  change  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  entrance  of  this  harbour.  The  pilot  affirms  that  the  bar  has 
shifted  ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  best  entrance, 
or  the  deepest  water,  has  only  recently  been  discovered  ;  be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  deepest  water  in  crossing  the  bar  will  be  found  by  bringing  the  South 
head  of  the  harbour  to  bear  East  by  compasa ;  then  steer  as  the  pilot  directs.  It 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  quite  satisfactory,  in  reply  to  the  repeated  questions 
proposed  by  merchants  and  captains  of  ships,  relative  to  the  safety  with  which 
vessels  can  enter  the  Port  of  Hokianga,  to  state  for  general  information  that  the 
ship  Cornwall^  whose  tonnage,  per  register,  is  672  tons,  entered  that  harbour, 
took  a  complete  cargo,  consisting  of  213  spars,  suitable  for  the  English  market, 
and  went  out  again  with  perfect  safety.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  strangers 
to  be  informed,  that  vessels  may  find  safe  anchorage  in  any  part  of  the  river 
after  passing  the  South  headland  a  little  distance,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles. 
The  gpround  generally  occupied  by  vessels,  which  visit  Hokianga  for  timber,  is  a 
little  below  a  small  island  called  Motili,  which  anchorage  is  about  26  miles  from 
the  entrance.  There  are,  however,  some  respectable  merchants  not  far  from  the 
heads,  who  occasionally  load  vessels  with  that  article,  in  which  case  the  anchorage 
ground  is  a  little  within  or  to  the  northward  of  One  Tree  Point. 

The  following  is  from  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  October,  1839,  p.  668  : — 
''  When  the  Coromandel  arrived  ofl*  the  Heads,  we  were  proceeding  to  enter  the 
harbour  according  to  the  old  directions,  with  a  smooth  bar  and  light  winds ;  but, 
as  we  neared  the  land,  we  observed  the  pilot*boat  pulling  out  of  the  harbour 
towards  us.  The  pilot  boarded  us  before  we  reached  the  bar,  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  us  he  did  so,  as  the  bar  had  shifted  very  considerably,  and  a  new 
channel  formed,  farther  to  the  northward  than  to  the  old  one.  There  is  not  more 
than  2|  to  3  fathoms  at  high  water  (spring  tides),  over  the  old  channel,  but  5  at 
half-flood  in  the  channel  now  open.     The  pilot  was  engaged  in  sounding  the 
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entrance  when  we  arrived,  bat  I  have  uot  yet  obtained  the  written  directions  from 
him  which  he  has  promised.  The  following  particulars,  however,  will  be  a 
guide  to  masters  of  vessels  entering  the  port,  until  I  can  furnish  a  more 
minute  description.  In  entering  the  Harbour  of  Hokianga  steer  in  for  the  land, 
until  the  flagstaff  on  the  South  Head  bears  £.  j  N. ;  then  stand  in  for  a  large 
black  patch  on  the  sand-hills,  of  the  North  side  of  the  harbour,  until  the  land  at 
the  South  Head,  which  forms  a  small  kind  of  bay,  is  well  open  ;  then  haul  over 
for  the  South  Head,  passing  it  close,  in  order  to  avoid  a  rock  lying  about  half  a 
cable's  length  N.W.  from  the  head,  and  the  river  will  open  on  the  larboard  bow, 
when  the  vessel  will  be  past  danger.  A  vessel  must  not  attempt  to  enter  at 
night,  or  if  the  blue  flag  is  flying." 

WANGAPE,  or  FALSE  HOKIANGA,  is  15  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Hokianga, 
and,  as  several  serious  mistakes  have  occurred,  great  caution  is  necessary  in 
distinguishing  between  the  real  and  the  False  Hokianga.  The  following  account 
is  from  the  source  before  quoted  by  the  late  resident  at  Hokianga. 

Wangape  is  a  small  harbour,  about  20  miles  to  the  southward  of  Wharo,  and 
about  15  miles  North  of  Hokianga.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  200 
yards :  there  is  a  rock  a  little  to  the  northward  of  mid-channel,  visible  at  low  water. 
The  best  channel  is  between  this  rock  and  the  South  Head.  I  am  not  aware 
that  soundings  have  been  taken;  but  as  I  have  often  visited  the  place,  and  had  a 
favourable  view  from  an  elevated  situation,  and  never  having  seen  breakers  at 
the  entrance,  I  conclude  there  is  deep  water.  The  channel  inside  continues 
about  the  same  width  as  the  entrance  for  3  or  4  miles,  with  a  chain  of  mountains 
on  either  side,  and  then  expands  into  a  beautiful  bay.  The  shore  is  bold  and 
iron-bound  on  both  sides.  This  harbour  has  not  been  marked  on  any  chart  yet 
published;  and  as  strangers,  bound  for  Hokianga,  have  frequently  mistaken 
Wangape  for  that  harbour,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  mistake,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  coast  to  the  southward 
of  Hokianga  Harbour  is  bold  and  iron-bound,  and  that  to  the  northward  consists 
of  a  range  of  moderately  high  sand-hills,  terminating  in  a  range  of  mountains, 
extending  to  the  South  entrance  of  Wangape,  but  the  coast  on  both  sides  of 
Wangape  Harbour  is  very  bold.  The  natives  in  this  bay  cultivate  rather  exten- 
sively, and  have  possessions  and  cultivations  also  at  Hokianga,  and  no  doubt,  if  the 
entrance  were  better  known,  it  would  become  an  interesting  and  valuable  place. 

The  caution  given  in  the  preceding  sentences  is  rendered  much  more  essential 
from  the  fact  that  a  native  chief  has  erected  a  flagstafl*  at  its  entrance  similar  to 
that  at  Hokianga.  In  1839  the  New  Zealand  Company's  ship  Tory  was  nearly 
lost  here,  and  in  1846  H.M.S.  Osprey  was  totally  lost  through  this  unfortunate 
mistake.  The  Osprey  approached  the  coast  in  the  latitude  of  Hokianga, 
March  10,  1846,  but  was  obliged  to  stand  off  on  account  of  the  fog.  On  the 
following  morning,  on  nearing  the  coast,  a  high  southern  headland  was  seen 
similar  to  that  at  Hokianga,  with  what  was  presumed  to  be  the  pilot's  house,  but 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  white  spot  on  the  cliff.  Soon  afterwards  a 
red  flag  was  run  up,  and  the  brig  stood  in,  bringing  the  North  and  South  Heads 
in  one.  She  soon  run  aground,  and  then  came  the  alarming  conviction  that  it 
was  not  the  entrance  of  Hokianga,  but  that  of  Haerekino,  or  False  Hokianga. 
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She  became  immoveably  fixed  on  the  saod,  and  all  her  stores  were  got  out.  The 
shore  on  this  part  of  the  western  coast  is  extremely  shallow  for  a  long  distance 
outwards,  with  a  heavy  surf  and  breakers  continually  rolling  in,  even  when  the 
wind  is  off  the  land ;  so  that  no  vessel  of  proper  size  could  approach  the  place  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  Osprey.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  place  is  precisely  a 
miniature  Hokianga ;  and  the  principal  native  chief  has  adopted  the  plan  of  the 
pilot  at  the  latter  place,  to  announce  high  water  to  the  smaller  vessels  that 
approach  the  settlement. 

WHARO,  an  open  roadstead,  is  the  next  place  of  consequence  to  the  north- 
ward. The  anchorage  is  good,  on  a  firm,  fast,  sandy  beach,  and  the  supplies 
from  the  natives  of  fresh  provision  abundant  at  the  proper  season,  viz.,  from 
January  to  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May,  and  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that,  at 
the  period  above  noted,  ships  may  generally  approach  and  anchor  with  the 
greatest  safety,  as  the  winds  at  that  season  of  the  year  very  frequently  prevail 
from  the  eastward,  consequently  there  is  a  smooth  sea  on  the  western  coast. 

CAPE  MARIA  VAN  DIEMEN,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  North  Island,  has 
been  before  described  on  page  707.    - 

THE  MIDDLE  ISLAND. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  with  this,  the  largest  of  the  New  Zealand  group,  we 
commence  with  its  northernmost  point,  proceeding  eastward  and  southward, 
and  then  terminate  at  this  same  point  with  our  descriptions.  As  is  well  known, 
the  attention  of  Europeans  had  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  resources 
of  the  northern  island  during  the  first  period  of  its  occupation.  Now,  however, 
from  the  excellence  of  its  harbours  and  many  superior  advantages,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  paucity  of  the  native  population,  there  are  numerous  settlements 
along  its  shores,  particularly  along  its  northern  and  eastern  sides.  The  South 
and  western  portions  remain  still  comparatively  unknown. 

CAPE  FAREWELL  is  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Middle  Island,  and 
received  its  name  from  Cook,  who  passed  it  on  March  23,  1770,  and  departed 
from  New  Zealand  at  this  point,  March  31  St.*  D*Urville  says  it  is  moderately 
high  land,  with  a  rapid  descent  to  the  shore,  and  at  3  or  4  miles  South  off  it  he 
had  62  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand  and  mud.  Off  this  cape  he  was  carried  con- 
siderably to  the  E.N.E.  by  the  current  or  tide,  as  was  evident  by  the  change  in  it 
to  the  opposite  direction  at  a  subsequent  period. 

To  the  eastward  of  Cape  Farewell  a  long  sandy  peninsula  extends  for  12  or 
15  miles,  nearly  East  and  West,  and  terminates  in  a  very  narrow  and  low  point. 
This  tongue  of  land  is  very  narrow,  with  small  rounded  downs,  and  some  tufts  of 
shrubs  sparingly  scattered  over  it.  At  a  mile  off  the  lead  gives  a  regular  depth 
of  7,  9,  and  1 1  fathoms. 

Beyond  the  low  eastern  extreme  of  this  sandy  tongue  an  extension  of  it 
under  water  reaches  for  more  than  5  miles  farther.  The  sea  breaks  heavily  on  it. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  this,  which  has  but  very  little  water  on  it,  it  drops  quickly 
to  a  depth  of  12  and  13  fathoms.    This  bank  is  called  j^n/ry  Bank  by  D'Urville.f 

*  Cook's  First  Voyage,  chap.  7.  t  Voyage  de  V Astrolabe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  346-7. 
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MASSACRE  BAY.— To  the  south-eastward  of  the  bank  running  off  Cape 
Farewell  is  an  extensive  bay,  which  Cook,  in  passing  from  Cape  Stephens  to  the 
N.W.  in  a  straight  line,  could  not  see  the  bottom  of,  and  therefore,  supposing  it 
to  be  one  large  bay,  called  it  Blind  Bay.  But  when  D'Urville  came,  he  found 
that  the  space  between  Capes  Farewell  and  Stephens  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  bays  by  a  remarkable  point,  which  he  named  Separation  Point.  The 
bay  to  the  West,  named  by  Cook  Murderers  Bay^  he  did  not  examine,  but  to  that 
to  the  East  the  name  of  Tasman  Bay  was  given.  Massacre  Bay,  as  it  has  been 
translated  by  D*Urville,  has  not  been  accurately  surveyed,  so  that  any  detail 
cannot  be  given  here.  It  was  supposed  by  Cook  to  be  the  same  as  Tasman's 
Moordenaar^s  Bay. 

There  are  two  riven  whose  valleys,  in  particular,  are  adapted  to  cultivation, 
that  fall  into  Massacre  Bay.  These  are  the  Aorere  River  from  the  West,  and 
the  Takaka  from  the  Soath.  On  the  coast  at  Motupipi^  on  the  eastern  side,  the 
bed  of  a  flat  at  low  water  is  formed  of  bare  coal ;  which,  with  a  stratum  exposed 
in  the  adjoining  hills,  has  been  worked  since  the  year  1845,  at  the  expense 
of  some  Wellington  colonists,  who  purchased  the  section.  The  coal  has  been 
found  to  be  exceedingly  good.*  Motupipi  is  about  8  miles  from  Separation 
Point,  and  the  Aorere  abont  17  miles.  There  are  small  native  villages,  with 
cultivations  appertaining  to  them,  at  various  spots  on  the  shores  of  Massacre  Bay. 
There  is  a  ^tiod  roadstead,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  under  Tata  Island^  at 
the  South  end  of  Massacre  Bay,  affording  anchorage,  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  to  a 
limited  number  of  ships.  This  has  been  called  Victoria  Haven,  and  is  distant 
about  2  miles  from  Motnpipi,  lying  between  it  and  Separation  Point.  The 
anchorage  is  said  to  be  good  in  other  parts  of  Massacre  Bay,  except  in  a  strong 
easterly  gale. 

BLIND  or  TASMAN  BAY  is  thus  comprised  between  Separation  Point  on 
the  N.W.  and  D*Urville  Island  on  the  East ;  at  its  bottom  is  the  settlement  of 
Nelson  ;  thus  the  bay  itself  is  an  important  one  in  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand. 

TORRENT  BAY  is  11  miles  to  the  South  of  Separation  Point.  In  passing 
along  the  coast  from  the  latter  point,  at  2  miles  off,  the  depth  gradually 
diminishes  from  22  to  18,  13,  and  9  fathoms,  always  mud.  After  passing  two 
islets  under  the^  land  the  coast  becomes  lower,  and  leaves  a  broad  beach  of 
lower  land,  on  which  were  some  native  huts.  At  about  9  miles  from  the  point  is 
Tagai  Islandy  and  then  comes  Torrent  Bay.  The  bottom  of  this  small  bay 
is  formed  by  the  muddy  river,  which  flows  into  it  and  discolours  its  waters.  The 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  between  Point  North  and  Jetty  Point,  nearly  a  mile 
apart.  In  its  South  part  is  a  basin,  of  moderate  depth  however,  2j  and  3 
fathoms,  which  affords  excellent  shelter.  This  basin  is  only  separated  by  an 
isthmus  of  1,000  or  1,200  yards  broad,  from  Astrolabe  Road  to  the  southward  of 
it.  At  the  time  of  D*Urville's  visit,  in  January,  1827,  there  was  a  native  village 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  the  natives  of  which  were  friendly  to  his  party. 
Three  fine  torrents  discharge  themselves  into  it,  and  an  immense  forest  of  large 

*  See  Report  of  Capt.  Hoaeasoo,  of  H.M.  steam-vessel  Inflexible,  on  the  experiments  with 
this  coal.— iVeti?  Zealand  Journal y  May  22, 1847,  No.  106,  p.  169. 
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trees  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  ravines  by  which  these  torrents  discharge  them- 
selves. 

ASTROLABE  ROAD,  named  after  DTrville's  ship  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  January,  1827,  is  formed  by  two  islands,  Adele  Island,  the  northern- 
most, named  after  the  commander's  lady,  and  a  smaller  one  to  the  southward  of 
it.  Fisherman  s  Island.  Paint  Adolphe  is  the  N.E.  point  of  the  entrance,  and 
E.S.E.  of  it  is  a  reef  called  Apuka  Reef,  and  off  the  N.E.  point  of  Adele  Island, 
at  about  the  same  distance,  b  a  tunken  rock  of  6  feet.  The  depth  between  these 
two  detached  shoals  is  about  10  fathoms,  inside  the  northernmost  it  is  3|  fathoms. 

Adele  Island  is  not  above  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  off  its  North 
side,  a  mile  distant,  D'Urville's  ship  anchored.  <*  The  basin  in  which  our  corvette 
lay,  sheltered  from  all  quarters,  presents  the  most  picturesque  scenes,  and 
promised  to  our  eager  curiosity  great  discoveries.  The  land,  agreeably  varied, 
although  generally  hilly,  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  dark  forests,  the  clearer 
spaces  only  covered  with  tall  ferns,  the  fine  sandy  beaches,  all  gave  a  delicious 
enjoyment  to  our  repose  after  the  eight  days  of  perilous  navigation  which  we  had 
had  on  this  part  of  New  Zealand."*  D'Urville  fixed  his  observatory  on  the 
beach  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  Adele  Island.  To  the  eastward  of  it  is  the 
convenient  watering-place,  and  South  of  it  is  Cyathee^s  Beach,  the  South  end  of 
which,  Pmnt  Percte,  forms  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage  between  the  island 
and  the  main.  It  is  high  water  here  at  8^,  full  and  change ;  spring  tides  rise 
12  feet ;  and  the  variatioa  was  14^  East. 

fietween  Fisherman's  Island  and  Adele  Island  the  channel,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  »  deep  and  clear.  There  is  good  anchorage,  in  moderate  depths,  to 
the  southward  and  westward  of  these  islands,  well  sheltered  from  most  quarters  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  of  this  side  of  Blind  Bay  is  much  more  quiet  to  navigate  than 
the  opposite,  which  is  more  a  lee  shore,  and  subject  to  strong  currents. 

KalteriteTfi  Bay  is  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  Point  Percee,  and  runs  in  a 
N.W.  direction  ;  to  the  southward  of  this  again  are  the  mouths  of  several  rivers, 
the  ReivtMt  Eka,  and  the  Motu  Piki,  which  flow  round  the  base  of  Mount  Arthur. 

NELSON. — ^This  settlement  was  the  fourth  that  was  founded  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Company,  and  was  planted  in  October,  1841,  on  a  site  chosen  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Wakefield,  who  afterwards  fell  in  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Wairoa,  in 
1843.  This  establishment  is  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,  and  possesses  many  advan- 
tages of  locality.  If  docks  were  to  be  formed,  the  proximity  of  coal,  and  other 
considerations,  would  place  this  port  in  a  conspicuous  position,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  steam  navigation  now  on  the  increase  in  this  portion  of  the 
globe. 

**  A  curious  bank  of  boulders,  of  no  great  breadth,  and  raised  but  4  feet  above 
the  highest  tides,  which  indeed  wash  over  it  in  some  low  spots,  runs  along  parallel 
with  the  land  for  about  6  miles,  thoroughly  sheltering  a  space,  which  averages  a 
<|UMrlDr  of  a  mile  in  width,  from  the  force  of  the  sea.  This  neural  breakwater 
juiim  th«i  Uiid  at  its  northern  extremity,  but  leaves  a  narrow  gut  between  its 
^MUthoni  |HiiMt  and  \\\r^  ntee p  coast  adjoining,  at  the  very  S.E.  corner  of  Blind 

*  VoyafPQ  de  L'Astrolabe,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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Bay.  This  psit  is  the  entrance  ii  Nelson  Haven.  Farther  to  the  West  a  mode- 
rate sized  river,  called  the  Watmea,  empties  itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  sea. 
This  river,  and  the  waters  which  flow  out  of  the  haven,  form  a  deep  pool,  sheltered 
by  a  bar.  The  bar  extends  from  a  spot  on  the  seaward  shore  of  the  boulder 
bank,  about  half  a  mile  North  of  its  southernmost  point,  to  the  sands,  which 
stretch  ont  some  distance  from  the  low  coast,  extending  10  or  12  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Nelson  Haven.  On  the  bar  are  found  9  feet  water,  at  low  water 
spring  tides ;  but  the  springs  rise  13  or  14  feet  on  this  coast.  In  the  pool  above 
described  is  excellent  anchorage,  as  in  stormy  weather  the  sea  is  broken  by 
the  bar. 

**  From  thence  the  navigation  to  the  inner  haven  requires  a  practised  pilot,  as 
the  tides  are  exceedingly  rapid,  and  the  channel  very  narrow.  A  peaked  rock, 
called  the  Arrowy  rises  high  out  of  water,  not  100  yards  South  of  the  point  of 
the  boulder  bank,  and  the  ship  channel  is  between  the  two. 

**  The  inner  gut,  between  the  boulder  bank  and  the  main,  is  still  narrower,  but 
holds  out  less  danger,  as  the  tide  sweeps  fairly  through  it. 

**  Once  inside  this  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a  dock,  except  that  a  rapid  tide 
sweeps  along  the  land  side  for  about  a  mile.  The  side  toward  the  boulder  bank 
is  out  of  the  influence  of  the  tide,  and  there  vessels  generally  anchor. 

**  The  eastern  shore  of  the  haven  is  formed,  for  a  mile  from  its  entrance,  by  a 
low  but  steep  ridge  of  hills  that  are  bare  of  wood ;  but  beyond  this,  the  haven 
expands  to  the  eastward  into  a  broad  space,  which  is  a  lake  when  covered  by  the 
tide,  and  a  mud  flat  at  other  times,  intersected  by  the  branching  channels  of  a 
small  river  called  the  Maitai,  An  amphitheatre  of  about  1,000  acres,  shelving 
up  from  the  southern  side  of  this  lagoon  to  the  base  of  abrupt  mountains  on  tiie 
East  and  S.E.,  seems  made  for  the  site  of  a  town,  and  here  Nelson  is  situated. 
It  \s  only  separated  from  the  entrance  of  the  haven  by  the  ridge  of  hills  above 
mentioned  ;  and  a  path  over  its  summit  forms  a  short  cut  between  the  haven  and 
the  town.  Facing  to  the  North  it  enjoys  a  view  over  the  wide  part  of  the  haven 
and  the  boulder  bank  into  the  expanse  of  Blind  Bay  ;  and  the  fringe  of  wood  on 
the  banks  of  Maitai  leads  the  eye  to  the  forest  gullies  and  towering  crags  in  the 
direction  of  the  Oyeri  or  Pelorus  River. 

"  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  large  ship  enter  the  haven  under  sail.  The  most 
favourable  time  to  do  this  is  with  the  full  force  of  the  flood,  and  against  a  working 
breeze  that  blows  out  of  the  harbour.  Passing  rapidly  between  the  Arrow  Rock 
and  the  boulder  bank,  she  comes  up  head  to  wind,  as  her  jib-boom  is  almost 
over  your  head  while  you  stand  on  the  beach,  just  above  the  gut,  and  she  makes 
way  on  the  starboard  tack  enough  to  shoot  out  of  the  tide,  which  has  swept  her 
half  a  mile  up  the  harbour,  into  the  eddy  where  she  is  to  anchor."* 

Directions. — It  is  advisable  in  proceeding  to  this  port  to  keep  the  south- 
eastern shore  on  board,  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which  is  said  to  exist,  and  of 
which  the  following  are  supposed  to  be  the  bearings  and  distance  : — The  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  S.  by  £.  7  miles ;  the  outer  mark  on  the  white  cliff,  W.  by  S.  J  S. 
*'From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  I  am  of  opinion  that  ships  may 

•  AdTcnture  in  New  Zealand,  by  E.  J.  Wakcadd,  1880—1844,  vol.  ii.  pp.  178-184. 
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anchor  outside  the  bar  without  danger.*  Dining  the  14  days  that  we  remained 
there  the  weather  was  extremely  fine,  although  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from 
N.W.  in  the  straits." 

It  appears  that  large  vessels  may  go  either  in  or  out  of  this  harbour  with 
perfect  safety,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  proper  time  of  tide.  The  loss  of  the 
Fifeshire  was  occasioned  in  consequence  of  due  attention  not  having  been  paid 
to  this  precaution.  The  passage  is  dangerous  if  a  vessel  be  taken  into  it,  on 
leaving  the  port,  after  the  ebb  tide  has  beg^n  to  make,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  Clifford^  a  large  emigrant  vessel,  was  lying  safely  at  anchor  outside  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  and  inside  the  bar. 

It  is  high  water  at  Nelson  at  d^,  full  and  change.  Rise  and  fall  of  tide,  12  feet. 
Depth  of  water  on  the  bar  in  spring  tides,  22  feet. 

PEPIN  ISLAND  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  is  visible  from  the  western 
side  of  Blind  Bay. 

CROISILLES  HARBOUR  is  12  mUes  to  the  N.E.  of  Pepin  Island,  and  is  an 
excellent  harbour.     They  were  thus  named  by  D*Urville. 

CURRENT  BASIN  is  the  channel  which  separates  D'Unrille  Island  from  the 
main.  Its  S.W.  entrance,  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  lies  between  Hole  in  the 
Rock  Point  to  the  South,  and  the  extremity  of  Labrun  Peninsula,  to  the  North  ; 
off  the  latter  is  a  rock.  This  channel  was  discovered  and  surveyed  by  D*Urville. 
"  Our  navigation,"  says  he,  '*  in  this  narrow  and  enclosed  channel,  between  two 
chains  of  high  mountains,  had  something  imposing  in  it;  on  one  side  thick 
forests,  on  the  other  bushes,  or  only  tall  ferns  ;  behind  us  Tasman  Bay, 
extending  to  the  distant  horizon;  before  us  the  islands  and  islets  of  Admiralty 
Bay,  appearing  through  the  narrow  pass  as  through  an  optical  tube,  and  gradually 
swelling  into  view  :  such  was  the  extraordinary  spectacle  which  was  before  us  for 
enjoyment,  had  not  the  anxieties  of  the  navigation  otherwise  absorbed  our 
attention." 

The  N.E.  part  of  the  basin  is  the  narrow  and  rocky  channel,  named  French 
Pass  (Passe  da  Fran9ais).  This  passage  is  nearly  entirely  closed  by  rocks  just 
awash.  It  is  practicable,  but  very  narrow,  and  the  greatest  depth  is  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  N.W.  point  of  the  passage  extends  into  a  chain  of  rocks  even  with 
the  surface,  which,  closing  three-fourths  of  the  channel,  so  dams  up  the  tidal 
waters,  that  it  forms  almost  a  perpetual  bar  in  the  only  free  part.  Thus,  during 
the  vigour  of  the  tide,  it  required  the  whole  strength  of  six  men,  in  a  whale- 
boat,  to  stem  it.  When  the  Astrolabe  was  here,  it  was  thought  that  low  water 
was  the  best  time  for  passing  from  West  to  East,  but  the  current  is  then  contrary. 
A  fresh  and  leading  breeze  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attempt  it.    Close  to  the 

*  The  bar  of  Nelson  was  found  to  have  shoaled  to  SJ  fathoms.  The  bar  can  be  crossed  fiu'ther 
to  the  westward  with  8  Ikthoms  at  low  water,  but  there  is  more  swell  on  that  part.  The  direction 
of  the  bar  is  very  regular,  forming  a  slight  cunre  from  Port  Howlett  (inside  Taiwas  Head)  to 
Port  Heyward ;  it  is  also  remarkably  narrow,  the  distance  ftx>m  deep  water  outside  to  deep  water 
inside  not  being  more  than  120  yards,  so  that  vessels  in  crossing  it  can  rarely  get  more  than  one 
or  two  casts  of  the  lead  on  it.  The  ridge  which  forms  the  bar  appears  to  hare  shifted  inwards  a 
few  yards  since  it  was  surveyed  in  May,  1846,  at  a  point  which  was  formerly  inside ;  and  where 
there  were  44  fathoms  there  are  now  only  2)  fathoms.  This  may  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
succession  of  N.£.  winds,  prevalent  for  many  months,  acting  against  the  strong  ebb  tide.— Charles 
Kettlci  surveyor.  New  2Sealand. — Otago  Newt,  December  33nd,  1848. 
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barrier,  and  tpuDst  the  eastern  point,  the  depth  wai  tried  at  20,  25,  and  eTen  45 
fathomf ,  withont  finding  bottom.  A  flock  of  cormorants,  perched  on  the  bushes 
on  the  shore,  were  the  only  guardians  of  this  basin.  The  Astrolabe  was  repulsed 
at  the  first  attempt,  and  was  drifted  back,  making  several  turns  by  the  opposing 
current.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  8^ ;  springs  rise  12  feet ;  and 
variation  14^  £. 

RANGITOTO*  or  ifURVILLE  ISLAND  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Blind  Bay. 
It  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  by  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  from 
the  main  by  the  narrow  and  dangerous  Current  Basin  and  French  Pass,  last 
mentioned.  It  is  very  hilly,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  appears  to  be 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit.  Where  no 
wood  covers  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills,  a  barren-looking  stratified  rock  appears. 

Off  its  South  extreme,  that  is,  at  the  N.W.  of  the  entrance  to  Current  Basin, 
are  some  rocks  called  the  PiigeSf  and  2^  miles  West  of  it  is  a  detached  cluster 
called  the  ChicoU. 

PORT  HARDY  is  at  the  North  end  of  D'Urville  Island,  and  is  an  excellent 
harbour.  It  runs  into  the  southward,  having  an  arm  extending  nearly  at  right 
i^pgles  to  the  eastward.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  ships  which  arrived  with 
the  first  Wellington  colonists,  in  January  and  February,  1840,  before  they  had 
ascertained  the  site  which  had  been  selected  for  their  settlement.  Off  the 
entrance  of  the  port  is  a  small  rock  called  NeUorCs  Monument;  and  to  the  S.E.  of 
this  is  a  small  cluster  called  Victory  Isles,  between  which  and  the  eastern  side  of 
the  harbour  rise  some  rocks,  the  Flat  Rocks. 

The  harbour  is  an  excellent  one ;  the  general  soundings  in  the  middle  of  it 
are  from  12  to  15  fathoms.  The  tides  set  across  the  entrance,  and  vessels  must 
therefore  keep  well  to  the  East  on  the  flood,  and  to  the  West  on  the  ebb,  but 
avoiding  the  reefs  off  Nile  and  Trafalgar  Heads,  the  West  headlands  of  the 
harbour,  as  the  ebb  from  the  West  sets  on  them. 

Nelson's  Monument  is  in  lat.  40°  44'  S.,  Ion.  112"^  51'  E.  High  water,  on  full 
and  change,  at  8^ ;  springs  rise  12  feetf 

STEPHENS'  ISLAND,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  lies  ofi'  the  N.E.  point 
of  Rangitoto,  and  is  of  considerable  height.  The  passage  between  Rangitoto 
(or  D*UrvlUe)  and  Stephens'  Islands,  should  not  be  attempted  by  any  but  small 
craft,  or  by  navigators  well  acquainted  with  the  rocks  and  the  set  of  the  tides 
and  currents. 

Stephens'  Island  is  the  most  projecting  point,  separating  Blind  Bay  and 
Admiralty  Bay  to  the  East  of  it.  On  the  eastern  side  of  D'Urville  Island  is  a 
village  called  Rangitoto,  near  which  there  is  good  anchorage  for  small  craft. 
The  natives  have,  or  had,  here  a  small  tract  of  mountain  land  under  cultivation 
for  potatoes. 

ADMIRALTY  BAY  is  another  of  Cook's  discoveries  in  1770.  Its  entrance 
lies  between  Cape  Stephens,  the  N.W.  point,  and  Cape  Jackson,  its  S.E. — 
'*  named  after  the  two  gentlemen  who  at  this  time  were  secretaries  on  board." 
Cook  says  that  Admiralty  Bay  *'  may  be  easily  known  by  the  island  which  lies 

*  Rangitoto,  t.  e.,  red  sky.  t  Cook's  Strait  Almanac,  1840. 
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2  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Stephens,  and  is  of  considerable  height."  This  bay  is 
studded  with  hilly,  wooded  islands,  of  various  sizes,  and  amongst  these  very  good 
anchorage  may  be  found.  The  largest  of  them  is  Guard  Islandy  on  the  East 
side,  about  2|  miles  long.  Some  natives  generally  reside  here,  having  some 
productive  potato  grounds  on  the  East  face  of  the  island.  The  channel  between 
Green  Island  and  the  main  land  is  only  passable  for  boats. 

At  the  S.E.  end  of  Admiralty  Bay  is  the  entrance  of  Oyeri  or  Pelorus  Sound, 
about  a  mile  in  width.  The  estuary  immediately  expands,  and  you  continue  to 
advance  for  20  or  30  miles  along  n  magnificent  arm  of  the  sea.  The  wooded 
mountains  which  enclose  it  are  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  30 
or  40  fathoms.  Bays  and  harbours,  many  of  them  more  capacious  than  Plymouth 
Sound,  branch  out  in  every  direction.  So  numerous  and  varied  in  their  forms 
are  these  ramifications,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  mistake  the  track  to  the  principal 
fresh-water  river  at  the  head  of  the  sound.  The  whole  scene  forms  a  labyrinth 
on  an  immense  scale,  in  which  you  may  lose  your  way  among  tortuous  paths  of 
water,  2  or  3  miles  broad,  and  between  hedges,  composed  of  mountains,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  clothed  to  the  summit  with  the  most  luxuriant  and 
majestic  timber.  Even  on  a  second  visit  some  persons  have  been  guided  in  tl^ 
roost  intricate  passes  only  by  watching  the  set  of  the  tide.  Two  deep  bays,  with 
valleys  at  their  heads,  stretching  to  the  East  and  S.E.,  afford  a  communication 
with  the  West  end  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  with  the  Wairoa  Plain.  The 
pass  communicating  with  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  is  a  neck  of  level  land,  only 
about  3  miles  across  from  beach  to  beach. 

Into  the  head  of  Pelorus  Sound  a  considerable  stream  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley,  wooded  at  its  lower  end,  but  covered  with  fern  and  flax  higher  up.  The 
whole  district  is  without  permanent  native  inhabitants,  except  countless  flocks  of 
wild  fowl. 

The  front  of  Admiralty  Bay  is  covered  with  a  range  of  islands,  of  which  those 
to  the  West  are  called  Admiralty  IslandSt  within  which  there  is  anchorage. 
The  easternmost  range  is  named  the  Chetwood  Islands,  and  within  them  is 
Guard  Island,  before  spoken  of. 

Between  Guard  Island  and  Point  Lambert,  the  N.E.  limit  of  Admiralty  Bay, 
two  or  three  bays  stretch  back  among  the  wooded  mountains.  The  westernmost 
of  these,  Anakoa  Bay,  is  supposed  to  be  5  or  6  miles  in  length. 

PORT  GORE  is  the  extensive  inlet  to  the  S.E.  of  Admiralty  Bay,  and  forms 
a  noble  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  caught  by  an  adverse  gale  in  Cook's  Strait. 
The  entrance  is  between  Point  Lambert  and  Point  Jackson,  which  are  9  miles 
apart. 

Melville  Cove  is  the  inner  anchorage  in  Port  Gore,  lying  in  its  S.W.  corner, 
and  protected  by  the  peninsula,  of  which  Hart  Point  is  the  South  extreme.  This 
point  is  in  lat.  41°  1'  S.,  Ion.  174°  8'  E.  The  turn  and  range  of  the  tides  are  the 
same  time  as  at  all  other  parts  of  Cook*s  Strait.  The  inner  anchorage  of  Port 
Gore  lies  to  the  West  of  this  point.  The  surrounding  land  is  very  high  and 
wooded.     Except  occasional  visits,  this  spot  is  unfrequented  by  natives.* 

*  Aeie  later  particulan  are  extracted  from  the  Handbook  for  New  Zealand,  pp.  328—225. 
London,  1848, 
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In  the  9outhernino8t  angle  of  Port  Gore  is  Cockle  Bay,  open  to  the  North. 
Hence  the  S.E.  side  of  the  inlet  trends  directly  to  the  N.E.  to  Point  Jackson, 
which  separates  it  from  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  SOUND  is,  or  was,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  of  New  2^aland,  as  it  was  here  that  Cook  remained  during  each  of  the 
▼oyages  in  which  he  made  so  complete  an  examination  of  this  till  then  terra 
incagnita.  It  was  also^visited  by  Furneaux  shortly  afler  Cook*s  visit,  during  his 
second  voyage.  The  following  description  of  it  is  given  by  the  great  circum- 
navigator in  the  account  of  his  first  voyage. 

The  entrance  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  is  situated  in  lat.  41^  S.,  and 
Ion.  184°  45'  W.,  near  the  middle  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  strait  in  which  it 
lies.  The  land  o£f  the  S.E.  head  of  the  sound,  called  by  the  natives  Koamaroo^ 
off  which  lie  two  small  islands  and  some  rocks,  makes  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait.  From  the  N.W.  head  a  reef  of  rocks  runs  out  about  2  miles,  in  the 
direction  of  N.E.  by  N.,  part  of  which  is  above  water,  and  part  below.  By  this 
account  of  the  heads  the  sound  will  be  sufficiently  known.  At  the  entrance  it  is 
3  leagues  broad,  and  lies  in  S.W.  by  S.S.W.  and  W.S.W.  at  least  10  leagues, 
and  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The  land  forming 
the  harbour,  or  cove,  in  which  we  lay,  is  called  by  the  natives,  Totarranue ;  the 
harbour  itself,  which  I  call  Ship  Covey  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  sound,  either 
for  convenience  or  safety;  it  lies  on  the  West  side  of  the  sound,  and  is  the 
southernmost  of  three  coves  that  are  situated  within  the  Island  of  Motuara,  which 
bears  East  of  it.  Ship  Cove  may  be  entered  either  between  the  Island  of 
Motuara  and  a  long  island  called  by  the  natives  Hamote,  or  between  Motuara 
and  the  western  shore.  In  the  last  of  these  channels  are  two  ledges  of  rocks, 
3  fathoms  under  water,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  the  seaweed  that  grows  on 
them.  In  sailing  either  in  or  out  of  the  sound,  with  little  wind,  attention  must 
be  had  to  the  tides,  which  flow  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  and  rise  and  fall  between  7  and  8  feet  perpendicularly.  The  flood 
comes  in  through  the  strait  from  the  S.£.,  and  sets  strongly  over  upon  the  N.W. 
head,  and  the  reef  which  lies  off  it ;  the  ebb  sets  with  still  greater  rapidity  to  the 
S.E.,  over  the  rocks  and  islands  that  lie  off  the  S.E.  head.  The  variation  of  the 
compass  was  found,  from  good  observation,  to  be  13^  5'  E.  (February,  1770.) 

The  land  about  this  sound,  which  is  of  such  a  height  that  we  saw  it  at  the 
distance  of  20  leagues,  consists  wholly  of  high  hills  and  deep  valleys,  well 
stored  with  a  variety  of  excellent  timber,  fit  for  all  purposes  except  masts,  for 
which  it  is  too  hard  and  heavy.  The  sea  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fish,  so  that, 
without  going  out  of  the  cove  where  we  lay,  we  caught  every  day,  with  the  seine 
and  hooks  and  lines,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  serve  the  ship's  company ;  and 
along  the  shore  we  found  plenty  of  shags  and  a  few  other  species  of  wild  fowl, 
which  those  who  have  long  lived  upon  salt  provisions  will  not  think  despicable 
food.* 

It  was  one  of  the  first  places  visited  in  the  primary  examination  made  by 
the  New  Zealand  Company  in  the  Tory ;  and  the  naturalist,  Dr.  Dieffenbach, 

*  Cook's  Pint  Voysge,  chap.  6. 
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thitt  speaks  of  it : — ^*  The  ccNtntrj  was  very  picturesque,  consisting  generally  of 
wooded  hOls,  and  forming  a  noflaber  of  bajs  and  coves  on  both  sides.  As  I  shall 
afterwards  speak  of  several  of  those  bays  which  I  visited,  and  each  of  which  forms 
a  separate  harbonr,  I  will  onlj  mention  here  that,  after  having  seen  most  of  the 
good  harbonrs  of  New  Zealand,  I  still  adhere  to  my  first  impression,  that  the 
sound  is  the  most  commodioos  and  extensive,  the  most  easy  of  access  and 
navigation,  especially  from  the  regularity  of  the  tides,  and  the  most  sheltered  of 
any  in  New  Zealand.  Besides  Ship  Cove,  East  Bay  and  West  Bay,  and  the 
proper  termination  to  the  sound,  form  inlets  several  miles  long;  in  hcX^  the 
whole  sound  b  perfectly  land-locked,  and  has  deep  water  close  in  shore.  As  a 
harbour  it  well  deserves  the  enthusiastic  praise  which  Capt.  Cook  bestows  on  it."* 

POINT  JACKSON,  iU  N.W.  cape,  b  a  steq>,  clifiy  promontory,  with  a  reef 
of  rocks  running  out  from  it ;  on  it  are  the  palings  of  a  native  fortification. 

Proceeding  along  its  western  side  we  come  to  Ckundbal  Cove^  of  Cook's  chart, 
the  Anabo  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  southward  of  this  is  Cook's  rendezvous. 
Ship  Cove,  which  has  been  previously  alluded  to.  It  opens  in  a  semicircle 
towards  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  b  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  network 
of  mountains,  of  which  thb  part  of  the  bland  consbts.  The  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood do  not  appear  to  average  more  than  1,200  feet  in  height ;  but  the 
two  highest  hills  at  the  back  of  Ship  Cove  were  approximatively  measured  by 
Dr.  Diefienbach ;  the  first,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  anchorage,  b  900  feet  high,  and 
without  wood  on  its  summit ;  the  second,  covered  with  wood  to  the  top,  b  about 
2,093  feet  high. 

MOTUARA  ISLAND  lies  to  the  N.£.  and  K  of  Ship  Cove ;  it  b  a  steep 
ridge  of  hills,  the  most  elevated  points  of  which  are  on  its  northern  and  southern 
extremities,  and  bear  N.£.  and  S.W.  from  each  other. 

WEST  BAY  of  Cook,  the  NaruawUu  of  the  natives,  b  very  correctly  laid 
down  by  Cook,  with  the  exception  that  it  turns  again  to  the  left,  and  its  actual 
bead  is  only  separated  from  the  southern  arm  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  hills.  Fine 
trees  surround  thb  bay,  and  the  flat  land,  about  a  square  mile  in  extent,  bore 
marks  of  former  native  cultivation.  Around  the  bay  rise  high  steep  wooded 
hills  towering  over  it,  and  rendering  it  as  smooth  as  glass.  It  thus  forms  a  very 
fine  harbour. 

T£  KATU,  or  LONG  ISLAND,  lies  to  the  southward  of  Motuara.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  Motuara,  but  lying  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  a 
good  channel  on  either  side  of  it. 

ARAPAWA  ISLAND,  or  Alapawa,  or  Wxllivotok  Islavo,  forms  the  S.R 
side  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  its  insularity  being  determined  by  the  Tory  in 
1839,  and  the  strait  to  tlie  southward,  separating  it  from  the  main  land,  was  named 
the  Tory  Channel.  The  island  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
of  an  irregular  breadth.  There  b  a  fine  harbour  on  its  N.W.  side,  called  East 
Bay,  the  entrance  being  about  6  miles  South  of  Cape  Koumaru,  the  N.E. 
extremity. 

West  of  the  point  where  the  Tory  Channel  joins  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  the 

*  Dieffbnbftcb,  vol.  U  p.  35. 
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latter  extends  about  10  miles  nearly  due  West,  the  westernmost  point  being  what 
has  recently  been  called  Shakspeare  Bay,  from  which  the  level  pass  communicates 
with  Peloms  Sound. 

Waitops,  or  N£WT0K  Bat,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  is  the  next  harbour  on 
the  South  side  of  the  sound,  and  has  been  recommended  as  the  site  of  a  shipping 
town  to  the  Wairau  Plain.  The  report  on  this  bay  states : — **  The  water  con- 
tinues  deep  almost  to  the  head  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  ;  its  width  diminishes 
▼ery  gradually.  It  is  2  or  3  miles  wide  between  the  South  end  of  Tory  Channel 
and  Newton  Bay.  The  projecting  points  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Newton  Bay  are 
from  1  j  to  2  miles  apart,  and  the  sound  widens  again  above  these  points.  There 
the  soundings  give  22  and  23  fathoms. 

'^  With  such  a  breadth  and  uniform  depth  of  water,  with  the  same  abundance  of 
deep  and  safe  coves  and  harbours,  with  a  singular  freedom  of  rocks  and  shoals 
and  sand-banks,  the  upper  part  of  the  sound,  even  above  Newton  Bay,  deserves 
every  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  it." 

Newton  Bay  is  thus  described  : — **  At  the  mouth  lies  a  little  island,  leaving  a 
passage  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  on  the  East,  and  one  of  half  a 
mile  on  the  West.  The  soundings,  which  are  22  fathoms  at  the  harbour's  mouth, 
decrease  within  the  islet  to  17  fathoms,  and  then  diminish  very  gradually,  and 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  to  4  and  3|  fathoms,  within  100  yards,  at  most,  from 
the  shore,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour,  or  cove,  within  the  islet, 
may  be  called  about  1|  miles  deep  by  1^  miles  wide.  The  soundings  across  are 
as  regular  as  those  from  North  to  South,  in  which  direction  the  harbour  lies. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cove,  on  the  East  and  West  sides,  where  the  hills  come 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  there  are  from  4  to  7  fathoms  within  a  boat's  length  of 
the  shore.     The  bottom  is  sandy  clay,  with  broken  shells. 

Milton  Bay  lies  just  to  the  N.E.  of  Newton  Bay,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  peninsula  of  hills,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  level  isthmus.  It 
is  also  an  excellent  harbour,  though  more  open  to  the  sound  than  the  other; 
the  soundings  are  as  regular,  the  water  generally  as  deep,  but  is  not  so  great 
close  to  the  shore. 

Shakspeare  Bay  is  immediately  to  the  westward  of  Newton  Bay.  But  a  range 
or  two  of  hills  lie  between  it  and  the  Wairau  Pass.  These  three  harbours, 
however,  are  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  constitute  but  one  group. 

The  Tort  Chavnel,  as  has  been  stated,  separates  Arapawa  from  the  main 
land.  It  is  a  narrow  but  deep  strait,  having  several  coves  and  bays  on  either 
side.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Guard  in  1827,  and  surveyed  by  Capt.  Chaffers 
in  1839,  in  the  vessel  whose  name  it  bears.  On  the  North  side  a  town,  to  be 
called  Henderson^  has  been  projected.  The  eastern  entrance  of  Tory  Channel 
should  not  be  attempted,  except  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  without  an  experienced 
pilot.  It  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  the  tide  very  rapid,  both  at  ebb  and  flow. 
This  entrance  is  contracted  by  a  reef  running  off  the  N.E.  entrance  point  to  the 
southward,  having  on  it  a  peaked  rock. 

The  Jlood  tide  enters  the  South  part  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  through  the 
Tory  Channel,  flowing  up  the  wider  portion  of  the  sound  until  it  meets  the  flood 
from  the  strait  near  Te  Katu  or  Long  Island,  at  the  North  entrance ;  and  the  ebb 
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returns  by  the  same  route.  But  the  numerous  channels  between  the  islands,  and 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  land,  together  with  the  great  force  of  the  tide  setting 
either  way  through  Cook's  Strait,  generally  require  much  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  order  thoroughly  to  know  their  effects. 

CAPE  KOUMARU  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Arapawa  Island ;  and 
Wellington  Head,  between  it  and  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Tory  Channel,  is 
the  point  of  the  Middle  Island  nearest  to  the  North  Island.  The  narrowest  part 
of  Cook *s  Strait,  between  this  headland  and  Cape  Terawiti,  is  12  miles  across. 

The  Brothers,  a  group  of  rocky  islets,  lie  off  shore  between  Cape  Koumaru 
and  Wellington  Head. 

Cook's  Rock,  an  exceedingly  dangerous  rock,  lies  to  the  N.  by  W.  of  the 
Brothers,  right  in  the  fairway  through  Cook's  Strait.  It  was  discovered  and 
mentioned  by  Capt.  Cook  in  his  first  exploration  of  this  then  unknown  region 
in  1769,  but  singularly  enough  has  been  omitted  in  all  charts.  Thus  it  has  been 
several  times  reported  as  a  new  discovery  ;  once  in  the  newspapers  of  July  30th, 
1842,  from  Lloyd's.  It  has  been  called  the  Carbon  Rock^  having  been  seen  by 
Mr.  Lorie,  master  of  the  Carbon  schooner.  It  was  also  seen  by  Capt.  Newby, 
in  the  Agenoria,  July  24lh,  1849.  He  says: — "About  4*  20'  p.m.,  we  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  rip  of  the  water  ahead,  not  more  than  a  cable's  length 
off.  Put  the  helm  aport  to  avoid  it,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  huge  brown  rock, 
just  awashy  having  a  hummock  or  peak  about  the  middle  of  it,  like  the  fin  of  a 
right  whale.  The  ship  passed  it  very  quickly ;  when  it  was  abreast,  the  rocks 
called  the  Brothers  bore  S.  by  £.  (about  5  miles),  and  Cape  Terawiti's  South 
extreme  S.E.  ;*  so  that  ships  entering  the  strait  from  the  N.W.  should,  after 
getting  clear  round  Stephens'  Island,  bring  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Terawiti 
to  bear  to  the  southward  of  S.E.  before  approaching  the  entrance  to  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound.  They  would  then  pass  clear  to  the  eastward  of  this  dangerous 
rock,  which  may  be  said  to  lay  right  in  the  farrows  of  ships  passing  through 
Cook's  Strait." 

The  eastern  coast  of  Arapawa  (or  Arapaoa)  from  Cape  Koumaru  runs  nearly 
in  a  straight  line,  and  is  extremely  steep,  on  which  account  many  slips  have  taken 
place.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more  irun-bound  shore. 

Te-awa-iti  (the  little  river),  or  Tarwhite  as  it  is  called  by  the  whalers,  is  on 
this  side  of  Arapawa,  and  was  the  earliest  settlement  in  Cook's  Strait,  having 
been  formed  by  Mr.  Guard,  for  sealing,  in  1827.  It  was  visited  by  the  Tory  \n 
1839,  who  found  here  about  forty  Europeans  employed  in  the  shore  whaling, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Barrett,  the  superintendent,  who  subsequently  became  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  Te-awa-iti 
it  on  the  East  side  of  the  Tory  Channel,  about  2  miles  from  its  north-eastern 
entrance.  The  channel  is  here  about  3  miles  broad.  Behind  the  settlement  the 
land  rises  in  steep  ravines,  covered  with  wood,  or  cultivated  by  the  natives. 

Above  Te-awa-iti,  towards  the  eastern  entrance  to  Tory  Channel,  are  two  other 
bays,  Wonganui  and  Hokokuri.     The  access  between  them  is  over  the  hills,  or  by 

•  Other  bearings  are— Cape  Konmaru,  8.9. W.  \  W. ;  South  end  of  Kapiti  Island,  N.£.  by  £. ; 
and  Long  Island,  io  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  S.8.W. 
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water,  as  a  protruding  rocky  shore  separates  them.  There  are,  or  were*  three 
whaVmg  establishments  in  this  bay  and  in  Jackson's  Bay,  a  short  distance  from 
it ;  bot  their  operations  have  been  considerably  reduced  of  late. 

The  southern  head  of  Tory  Channel  forms  a  promontory,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  broken  appearance  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  consists.  Through  some 
excaTations  the  waves  rush  from  Cook's  Strait  into  this  channel.  As  the  tide  sets 
into  this  narrow  entrance  of  the  Tory  Channel  with  great  force  and  velocity,  it 
must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  running  a  vessel  in.  A  pilot,  Dr. 
Dieffenbach  says,  will  generally  come  off  from  Te-awa-iti  on  a  gun  being  fired 
outside  the  head,  and  is  very  necessary.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  this 
southern  cape  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  contest  between  the  natives. 

From  the  N.E.  entrance  to  the  Tory  Channel  to  Port  Underwood,  in  Cloudy 
Bay,  the  distance  is  about  20  miles.  The  coast  between  is  very  bold,  from  200 
to  300  feet  high,  and  the  sea  breaks  against  the  weather-worn  rocks  with 
tremendous  violence  ;  its  aspect  is  dreary  and  barren ,  the  formation  being  of  a 
yellow  schistous  clay.  In  the  whaling  season  (May  to  October)  the  boats 
running  out  from  Te-awa-iti  and  Port  Underwood  are  sometimes  surprised  by  a 
gale,  and  obliged  to  run  ashore,  where  they  find  scanty  shelter  in  one  or  two 
small  bays,  and,  remaining  wind  bound,  frequently  suffer  much  from  want  of 
provisions.     Ail  the  points  are  familiar  to  and  named  by  the  whalers. 

Proceeding  to  the  S.W.,  Lucky  Bay  is  a  rocky  and  unsheltered  opening.  Jack- 
son's Boat  Harbour^  of  similar  aspect,  is  the  next  inlet  between  the  rocks.  Island 
Bay  follows :  the  coast  here  sweeps  round  in  a  large  curve,  forming  the  bay, 
which  is  thus  named  from  a  small  rocky  island  near  the  southern  shore,  called 
Glasgow  Island^  from  the  name  of  a  brig  which  rode  out  a  heavy  gale  there.  A 
furious  tide  sets  into  this  bay,  agitating  the  water  even  in  calm  weather. 

Runundei*  Point  is  to  the  S.W.  of  Island  Bay,  and  is  a  rocky  promontory 
midway  between  the  Tory  Channel  and  Port  Underwood.  BarretVs  Boat 
Harbour  is  a  shallow  bight :  although  boats  must  be  hauled  over  fearful  rocks, 
this  place  has  often  given  shelter  to  whale-boats  in  distress.  From  this  point  a 
difficult  path  leads  into  Tory  Channel,  opposite  Te-awa-iti. 

Raumoa  or  Fighting  Bay,  a  small  bight,  is  beyond  the  foregoing  ;  it  is  a  place 
of  some  renown  in  the  history  of  the  sanguinary  native  wars.  There  is  always  a 
heavy  swell  in  it.  About  2  miles  beyond  this  is  an  irregular  mass  of  rocks, 
called  the  Coombe  Rocks  ;  there  is  a  passage  inside  of  them,  at  least  for  boats. 

PORT  UNDERWOOD  is  a  spacious  inlet,  penetrating  the  land  to  the  north- 
ward in  the  northern  part  of  Cloudy  Bay.  It  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  4  or  5  miles  in  length.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  and  barren 
mountains,  particularly  on  its  western  side.  There  is  but  little  level  land 
on  any  part  of  its  shores  ;  the  easiest  road  from  one  cove  to  another  being  in  a 
boat  Whaling  alone  has  attracted  Europeans  to  this  harbour,  and  the  different 
bays  exhibit  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the  heaps  of  bones  scattered  on  the  shore. 
There  are  generally  a  few  natives  living  in  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
but  never  numerous  ;  and  the  whites  are  soon  dispersed  after  the  season  is  past. 
Besides  the  shore-whaling.  Port  Underwood  has  afforded  shelter  for  the  ships 
employed  iu  that   pursuit.      The  port  is  better  adapted  for  wha1e-»hips  than 
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IVa^a*^^»  ^  ^  %iiclMNrage  is  less  distant  from  the  entrance,  and  the  rush  of 
Um  tKto  is  uQt  so  strong.  Besides  this.  Port  Underwood  is  ill  adapted  for  any 
Other  purpose;  not  even  the  outer  harbour,  the  only  one  much  visited,  is  a  first- 
rate  Que,  as  the  prevalent  gales,  those  from  the  S.W.,  blow  directly  into  the 
entrance,  and  often  drive  ships  from  their  anchors.  The  high  and  steep  hills  give 
it  a  gloomy  appearance. 

The  head  of  the  port  is  only  separated  from  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  by  a  chain 
of  barren  and  steep  hills.  The  largest  bay,  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  is 
Robin  Hood's  Bay,  where  there  is  a  native  settlement.  The  western  shore  of  Port 
Underwood  forms,  to  the  southward  of  this,  a  number  of  diminutive  coves.  The 
one  next  to  Robin  Hood's  is  Ocean  Bay,  with  a  large  beach,  and  some  extent  of 
flat  but  shingly  land.  Here  are,  or  were,  two  whaling  establishments.  The  next 
is  Kakapo  or  Guard's  Bay,  This  is  very  small,  and  the  hills  surrounding  it  so 
high  that  the  sun  can  be  seen  only  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Guard,  who  discovered 
the  Tory  Channel,  and  formed  the  settlement  at  Te-awa-iti,  first  cleared  the  beach 
and  settled  here.  Next  to  Kakapo  is  Tom  King^s  Bay,  also  the  station  of  a 
whaling  party  ;  another  stands  opposite  to  it. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  port  is  the  Inner  Harbour,  a  spacious  inlet,  which 
has  apparently  deep  water,  and  must  be  the  best  sheltered  portion  of  the 
harbour.  To  the  southward  of  its  entrance  is  an  island,  formed,  like  the  country, 
of  clay  slate ;  to  the  southward  of  it  is  John  Cove.  The  Entrance  Point  is  a 
rocky  peninsula,  having  a  line  of  sunken  rocks  extending  from  it  a  cable's  length. 

The  point  to  a  short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  it  stands,  according  to  the 
observations  made  in  H.M.S.  Conway,  in  1837,  in  lat.  41°  20'  15"  S.,  and  Ion. 
174°  10'  15"  E. ;  var.  16°  E. 

CLOUDY  BAY,  in  which  Port  Underwood  lies,  is  a  name  derived  from  Capt. 
Cook,  and  is  well  applied,  as  rain  must  be  abundant  from  the  mountainous 
and  wooded  character  of  the  surrounding  country.  Capt.  Cook  did  not  enter  the 
inner  harbour,  now  called  Port  Underwood.  Cloudy  Bay  is  limited  to  the  South 
by  a  cape  called  the  White  Bluff, 

The  coast  to  the  southward  of  Port  Underwood  continues  steep  and  rocky  for 
about  6  miles.  Along  the  whole  of  this  distance,  with  the  exception  of  two 
places,  where  they  recede  and  form  two  small  coves,  open  to  the  S.E.,  their 
declivities  are  abruptly  cut  off,  seaward,  into  craggy  cliffs  and  broken  rocks, 
hanging  over  and  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  split  and  shattered  into  every 
variety  of  ruggedness.  The  coast  then  trends  out  to  the  East ;  the  hilly  range 
recedes  to  the  S.W.,  and  a  broad  sandy  beach  extends  across  the  West  end  of 
the  Wairau  Plain. 

The  WAIRAU  RIVER,  which  falls  into  Cloudy  Bay,  rises  at  about  65  or  70 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  direct  distance,  among  the  high  and  snow  mountains, 
from  which  also  the  BuUer  River  flows  to  the  West  coast,  and  the  Motueka  and 
Waimea  take  their  course  towards  Nelson.  Some  of  its  northern  tributaries 
also  flow  in  close  proximity  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  Pelorus  Sounds.  All  these 
advantages,  however,  are  reduced  by  the  character  of  the  entrance  of  the  river : 
it  has  a  bar  across  it,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  access,  except  in  boats  or  calo) 
weather. 
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''This  bar  will  effectiially  render  the  operation  of  sending  produce  by  it  down  to 

not  to  be  risked  with  any  wind  but  one  off  shore.  The  N.W.  wind  is  such  a 
It  generally  prevails,*  and  then  the  bar  is  crossed  with  safety  :  but 
whenever  this  wind  is  violent,  then  is  the  impossibility,  for  small  vessels  certainly, 
to  get  into  Port  Underwood  ;  while  nothing  but  boats,  or  decked  vessels  of  very 
small  draught,  could  cross  the  bar  at  all.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  was 
said  by  some  persons  to  be  8  feet,  by  others  16  feet  What  is  certain  is,  that  it 
Taries  according  to  the  previous  weather,  a  continuance  of  S.£.  winds  raising 
the  bar  considerably ;  while  N.W.  gales,  or  large  flpods  in  the  Wairau  River, 
probably  lower  it  as  rauch."t  Inside  the  bar  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  and 
barges  for  4  or  5  miles. 

The  Wairau  is  unhappily  celebrated  by  the  massacre  of  twenty-two  EuropeanSi 
including  Capt«  Arthur  Wakefield  and  other  leading  colonists  of  Nelson,  on  June 
17th,  1843.  This  terrible  event — an  ample  evidence  of  native  treachery  and 
ferocity— occurred  during  the  adjustment  of  some  land  claims. 

Southward  of  the  Wairau  Plain  the  shores  of  Cloudy  Bay  extend  to  the  White 
Bluff f  a  remarkable  cape,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  bearing  directly 
South  (true)  from  the  entrance  point  of  Port  Underwood. 

The  Kaipara-te-ao  River  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  White  Bluff  and  Cape 
Campbell,  watering  a  plain  resembling  that  of  the  Wairau  in  its  general  character, 
but  not  quite  so  larg^. 

CAPE  CAMPBELL  is  the  S.W.  limit  of  Cook's  Strait,  and  is  in  lat.  41""  4(y  S., 
Ion.  174°  27'  E.  Capt.  Wilkes  states  that  a  line  of  rocks  was  seen  extending  to 
the  eastward  about  a  league  from  it,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  charts  ;  they  are 
partly  above  and  partly  below  water. 

COOK'S  STRAIT,  separating  the  two  principal  islands,  has  now  been 
described.  From  the  imperfection  of  the  charts,  and  the  strong  tidal  currents 
met  within  it,  its  navigation  has  been  deemed  somewhat  formidable.  But  this  is 
a  fallacy,  and  few  such  channels  are  more  free  from  actual  danger  than  this.  In 
concluding  our  remarks  on  it,  the  following  by  Mr.  Heaphy  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  run  through. 

DIRECTIONS.— Vessels  bound  to  Cook's  Strait  from  the  S.W.  should  make 
the  land  about  20  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Farewell.  The  land  about  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  high,  and  the  distant  mountains  covered  with  snow.  The  high 
land  suddenly  terminates  about  Rocky  Point,  and  ti  remarkable  white  way 
running  down  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  sea  is  very  conspicuous,  and  easily  seen 
0t  30  miles'  distance. 

From  the  white  way,  or  cliff,  to  Cape  Farewell,  the  coast  runs  gradually 
lower;  and,  at  about  20  miles'  distance,  the  cape  appears  like  a  low  island. 
There  is  a  shoal  sand-spit  running  off  it,  about  20  miles  E.  by  N.  After 
passing  Cape  Farewell,  soundings  may  be  obtained  in  from  54  to  49  and  44 

*  According  to  the  information  gathered  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  the  prevailing  winds  at  Cloudy  Bay 
in  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  from  November  to  March,  are  from  8.E.  and  N.W., 
which  usually  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  winds  from  South 
round  to  West  are  more  frequent,  and  bring  with  them  wet  weather.— iVaiTa/»M  qf  tht  United 
Statu'  Exploring  Expedition^  vol.  li.  p.  409. 

t  Report  in  New  Zealand  Journal,  July  1,  I848i  No.  221,  p.  150. 
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fathoms,  fine  muddy  sand  and  broken  shells.  Vessels  passing  Cape  Farewell  in 
the  evening  may  pass  the  night  in  safety  by  standing  off  and  on  Tasman's  Gulf 
under  easy  sail,  and  keeping  the  lead  going.  The  tide  is  not  strong  here,  and 
the  soundings  regular,  from  49  to  44  fathoms,  fine  dark  sand  ;  whereas  vessels 
running  up  the  strait  in  the  night  will  get  into  strong  tides,  and,  unless  well 
acquainted  with  the  coast,  may  run  into  danger. 

The  navigation  of  Cook*8  Strait  is  easy  and  less  dangerous  than  the  English 
Channel ;  and  with  a  good  lookout  from  the  mast-head  by  day,  and  the  lead 
going  by  night,  a  vessel  may  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  strait  in  safety. 

In  running  up  the  strait  on  the  South  side  in  clear  weather,  Stephens'  Island 
may  be  seen  at  10  leagues'  distance ;  the  land  is  high  and  covered  with  wood  :  at 
the  North  end  of  the  island  are  brown  cliffs.  From  Stephens*  Island  to  Cape 
Koamaru  the  land  is  high,  with  rugged  peaks;  and  Cape  Koamaru  is  easily 
known,  being  the  highest  distant  land,  with  two  white  patches  near  the  point  of 
the  cape,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  two  sails  under  the  land.  The  Brothers, 
two  clusters  of  white  rocks,  about  40  feet  out  of  the  water,  are  an  excellent  guide 
for  the  cape.  Point  Jackson,  forming  the  western  entrance  to  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  is  a  low  brown  point,  and  may  be  known  by  a  small  black  rock,  about 
6  feet  out  of  the  water,  lying  about  a  mile  N.E.  by  £.  of  the  point.  The  prevailing 
winds  in  Cook's  Strait  are  N.W.  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  In  the  winter 
months,  June,  July,  and  August,  S.E.  and  southerly  gales  prevail ;  generally 
blowing  in  heavy  gales,  and  shifting  round  suddenly  to  the  opposite  point.  The 
S.E.  gales  generally  cause  a  heavy  sea,  and,  on  the  ebb  tide,  long  tide-rips,  which 
have  all  the  appearance  of  breakers,  and  which  cause  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the  supposed  dangers  of  Cook's  Strait. 

On  the  West  coast  of  Middle  Island  the  prevailing  winds  are  S.W.  all  the  year ; 
and  during  the  summer  months,  December,  Jandary,  February,  and  March,  it 
blows  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  has  been  known  to  last  for  two  months. 
On  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Campbell,  the  N.W.  and  S.E.  winds  prevail 
all  the  year  round.  On  the  West  coast  of  the  North  Island  the  prevailing  winds 
are  N.E.  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  S.E.  and  N.W.,  but  are  liable  to 
change  to  West  and  south-westerly  gales,  which  in  general  do  not  last  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours.  A  S.E.  gale  in  general  lasts  four  or  five  days.  About 
Mount  Egmont  on  the  shore  there  is  a  regular  land  and  sea-breeze  during  the 
summer,  in  the  morning  from  the  S.W.,  fresh  during  the  day,  and  falling  calm 
at  night.  Off  the  East  cape,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  North  cape,  in  the 
summer  months,  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-easterly,  but  in  the  winter  months 
strong  westerly  gales  prevail. 

The  COAST,  which  from  Cape  Campbell  takes  a  south-westerly  direction,  is 
high  and  broken,  with  no  level  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  :  but,  notwithstanding 
its  abruptness,  Mr.  Couthouy,  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  found 
only  14  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  shore,  with  a  sandy  bottom. 

For  the  whole  distance  between  Port  Underwood  and  Port  Cooper,  on  the 
North  side  of  Banks's  Peninsula,  there  is  no  harbour  or  river  known  to  be  capable 
of  admitting  large  shipping. 

At  LOOKERS-ON,  or  KAIKORA,  in  about  lat.  42®  20'  S.,  Ion.  173°  50'  E., 
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there  is  a  point  of  low  land,  which  affords  shelter,  on  either  side  of  it,  to  small 
▼essek  in  certain  states  of  the  weather  ;  and  here  is  a  whale  fishery,  dependent  on 
Wdliogton.  The  Lookers-on,  as  they  were  called  by  Capt.  Cook,  are  two  fine 
enowj  peaks,  supposed  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  Mount  Egmont,  towering  up  in 
sharp  points,  covered  with  snow  for  1,500  feet  from  the  summit.*  The  land 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  very  rugged,  apparently  unsuited  to  any  kind  of 
cultivation,  and  has  no  harbours.  We  have  no  detailed  particulars  as  yet  of  the 
coast  southward  of  this  to  Banks's  Peninsula.  It  has  been  examined  by  Capt. 
Stokes,  in  H.M.S.  Acheron,  but  the  results  are  not  as  yet  laid  before  the  world, 
except  that  the  coast  had  been  laid  down  20  miles  in  error. 

PEGASUS  BAY  is  the  extensive  bight  formed  by  Banks's  Peninsula  to  the 
southward.  At  the  Double  Comer,  a  projection  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay, 
the  range  of  mountains  runs  to  the  westward,  and  forms  the  northern  side  of  the 
Canterbury  Plains,  which  is  to  be  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
promising  colonies  of  New  Zealand.  Two  small  rivers  fall  into  Pegasus  Bay, 
the  Waimakariri  and  the  Putarekamutu.  We  have  no  particulars  of  their 
capabilities  of  admitting  vessels.  Inland  they  are  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

BANKS'S  PENINSULA  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  projections  in  New 
Zealand.  Its  great  nautical  capabilities  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  colony  now  in  progress  of  formation.  When  Capt. 
Cook  passed  here  in  his  first  voyage,  it  was  at  so  great  a  distance  that  he  con- 
sidered the  isolated  mass  of  hills  of  which  it  consists  to  be  an  island,  and  named 
it  Banks's  Island,  from  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks.  Subsequently  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  level  tract  of  land  united  it  to  the  main  island,  but  this  too 
was  much  misrepresented  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  recent  surveys  in  1849-50,  that 
its  true  character  was  ascertained.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  KS.E.  and  W.N.W., 
and  20  miles  broad,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  steep  rugged  hills  covered  with 
wood.     Several  important  harbours  penetrate  deeply  into  it  on  all  sides. 

PORT  COOPER,  or  VICTORIA,  is  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  and, 
according  to  Capt.  Stokes,  R.N.,  is  the  most  approachable  of  any  anchorage  he 
had  visited  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  first  place,  its  position  being  close  to  the 
N.W.  end  of  Banks's  Peninsula,  always  renders  it  recognisable  to  strangers  from  a 
considerable  distance  in  clear  weather ;  in  the  second,  the  remarkably  gradual 
shoaling  of  the  water,  a  feature  not  before  met  with  in  these  volcanic  islands.f 

Port  Cooper,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  named,  is  the  Tokolebo  of  the  natives. 
The  survey  of  the  Canterbury  colonists  gives  it  the  name  of  Victoria,  and  that  of 
Port  Levy  adjoining,  Port  Albert,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  interference 
with  received  nomenclature  should  have  occurred ;  in  other  cases  it  has  led  to 
much  confusion,  and  has  been  frequently  deprecated. 

Qodley  Head,l  according  to  the  sketch  survey  made  by  Mr.  Thomas,  March, 
1849,  is  in  lat.  43°  35'  52"  S.,  and  Ion.  172°  48' 20"  E. ;  according  to  Lieut.  Raper, 

*  Mr.  Couthouy,  in  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Expedition,  toI.  ii.  p.  407. 
t  Letter  to  Sir  F.  Beaufort,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  March,  1849;  Canterhury  Papers, 
No.  1 ,  p.  S4. 
t  Mr.  Godley  Is  the  resident  chief  agent  of  this  colony. 
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^s.    ;^   3^     ^^  agi  ;i^  X.W.  head  of   Port   Cooper,  and    the 

^^^^^^  j^  ^jj  ra^  <<i0Otr«  ^mmI  of  Port  Levy  is  about  2J  miles  ;  the 

ii«Mik  9i«  7«^  iTwii  rT  recedes  a  little  from  the  general  coast  line. 

tt  Mfr  M«ic^  ^5^  ^^'^  Port  Cooper  is  equally  accessible  with  Port 

.  .^^^^3^.^^  «  $&M«^  5vW.  trads;  it  has  about  the  same  depth  of  water,  9 


is  equally  good  ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  con- 

.^    ;       .^j^  ^  Mmm^  •»  Pw^  l^vy,  because  the  most  prevailing  and  violent 

*   ir%«  Umm««C^  *•  fwaducing  a  considerable  swell.     There  is,  however,  near 

•W  ■■-Timrr  <•  ^  ^^•**  *"'^'  *  small  bay,  in  which  four  or  five  vessels  may  lie 

l^-\   laii^4ocl«J»  *nd  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  on  the  same  side  there  are 

■^1  sNiall  bay*,  which  are  excellent  harbours  for  boats  and  small  craft. 

TW  s^M^fV*  ai«  bold  and  rocky,  the  hills  rugged,  especially  on  the  West  side. 
The  hulls'  <*  ^  eastern  side  have  a  rounded  and  down-like  appearance,  with 
nnralM  mkI  horizontal  strata  of  volcanic  rock  on  them  ;  they  form  three  or  four 
l4i^(S^  M^viously  mentioned,  more  or  less  deep,  affording  shelter  to  vessels,  and 
f4K^  having  some  flat  land  at  its  head,  available  for  building  purposes,  and  for 
it»ainng  vessels  of  easy  draught  of  water.  The  sides  of  the  hills  on  the  western 
^trance  are  precipitous  and  abrupt  for  about  1 J  miles  up  the  harbour,  where  there 
i»  a  break  in  them  ;  they  slope  more  towards  the  water's  edge. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour  is  an  island.  Quail  Island^  about  250  feet 
high.  Above  this  the  port  divides  itself  into  three  bays.  The  water  is  shoal  in 
all ;  the  middle  bay  is  for  the  most  part  dry  at  low  water.  Port  Cooper  has  been 
for  many  years  the  resort  of  whaling  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  out  the 
blubber,  and  the  very  numerous  remains  of  their  prey  scattered  about  its  head 
testify  to  the  success  of  the  operations. 

PORT  LEVY,  or  ALBERT,  as  it  is  named  in  the  Canterbury  survey,  has  also 
been  called  Port  Ashley,  It  adjoins  Port  Cooper  on  the  East,  and  penetrates 
the  peninsula  in  a  southerly  direction. 

Its  easternmost  head  is  rocky,  though  not  high  ;  the  westernmost  {Point  Ad- 
derley)  which  also  forms  one  of  the  heads  of  Port  Cooper,  is  high  and  perpen- 
dicular, receding  a  little  from  the  general  line  of  coast ;  the  entrance  to  these 
two  harbours  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  ;  from  this  point  the  high  lands  of  the 
peninsula  begin  to  fall  off  toward  the  great  plain  to  the  westward.  Port  Ashley 
is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  about  6  miles  long  ;  it  is  straight,  its  direction  slightly 
inclining  to  the  West  of  South. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Levy  is  easy  of  access  with  almost  all  winds  ;  there  is  no  bar ; 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is  9  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to  3  fathoms 
opposite  the  native  settlement,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  vessels  to  go  higher 
for  either  wood  or  water,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  usual  anchorage  is  off 
the  bluff,  which  in  shape  much  resembles  a  sperm-whale's  head  ;  the  ordinary 
tides  rise  about  6  feet,  the  springs  7  feet.  It  is  high  water  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon  about  half- past  five  o'clock.  The  holding  ground  is  a  blue  clay, 
and  very  firm.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  harbour,  and  well  sheltered  from  all 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  North  and  N.E.  winds  which  draw  up  the  harbour, 
are  seldom  either  violent  or  enduring.  From  the  appearance  of  the  hills,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  subject  to  flurries  in  N.W.  and  S.W.  gales ;  but  it  is  said  that 
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this  18  not  the  case,  except  in  a  trifling  degree,  as  the  former  wind  draws  up  Port 
Cooper,  and  the  latter  draws  down,  thus  relieving  Port  Levy  from  their  ill  effects. 

PIGEON  BAY  is  another  excellent  harbour  on  the  North  side  of  Banks's 
Peninsula.  According  to  Capt.  Smith's  report  it  is  a  deep  inlet  about  6  miles 
long,  nearly  straight,  and  from  I  to  1 J  miles  wide.  It  is  easily  accessible,  unless 
the  wind  is  blowing  strong  from  the  S.W.  It  has  no  bar  ;  the  general  depth  of 
the  water  varies  from  6  to  9  fathoms,  increasing  with  tolerable  regularity.  The 
rise  of  tide  is  about  6  feet,  at  springs  7  feet.  Pigeon  Bay  is  generally  considered 
a  good  and  safe  harbour.  The  prevailing  winds,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  are  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  these  are  the  most  violent.  Strong  north- 
westers seldom  blow  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  ;  but  if  it  works  round  to  the 
S.W.,  which  it  sometimes  does,  it  generally  lasts  days,  seldom  more.  The  holding 
ground  is  very  good,  and  there  are  no  dangerous  rocks  or  shoals  either  inside  or 
outside  of  the  harbour.  The  country  round  Pigeon  Bay  is  very  hilly ;  that 
towards  the  entrance  is  well  adapted  to  the  depasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  g^ass.  Farther  up  the  harbour  it  becomes  wooded. 
On  the  West  side,  at  about  3^  miles  from  the  entrance,  there  is  a  valley,  through 
which  a  stream  of  water  runs.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  flat  land,  traversed  by  a  fine  little  stream ;  at  high  water  boats  may  go  nearly 
half  a  mile  up  it,  but  they  may  land  on  the  beach  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  as  the 
water  is  deep  close  to  the  shore. 

At  about  12  miles  from  Pigeon  Bay,  the  intermediate  coast  trending  to  the 
S.E.,  is  Okains  Bay,  running  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  consequently  open  to 
the  northward.  We  have  no  details  respecting  it.  Hence  the  eastern  extreme 
of  the  peninsula  rounds  to  the  southward  and  westward,  but  offering  no  good 
shelter  as  far  as  Akaroa  Harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  whole. 

The  S.E.  point  of  Banks's  Peninsula  is  in  lat.  43°  52'  15"  S.,  Ion.  173°  0'  E. 
The  entrance  of  Akaroa  is  about  a  mile  West  of  this. 

AKAROA  HARBOUR  is  similar  to  the  others  on  the  North  side  of  the 
peninsula,  except  that  it  runs  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  allusion  was  made  to  the  projected  colonization 
of  New  Zealand  by  the  French.  Akaroa  was  the  site  of  the  first  operations  of 
this  nation.  Early  in  1840  the  first  emigrants  of  a  French  association,  the 
Nanto-Bordelaise  Company,  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  But  the  English 
government  there  established  took  the  precautionary  measure  of  proclaiming 
English  sovereignty  in  the  Middle  Island  a  few  days  previously.  Thus  the  French 
company  soon  quitted  the  scene  of  their  labours,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively 
that  in  which  the  Church  of  England  colony  of  Canterbury  will  611. 

The  harbour,  though  a  noble  one,  has  not  been  so  much  frequented  by  whaling 
ships  as  might  he  inferred  from  its  position,  because  the  violent  flurries  of  wind, 
from  the  high  headlands  surrounding  it,  render  its  narrow  entrance  rather  difficult, 
and  even  dangerous. 

The  heads  of  Akaroa  Harbour  are  remarkable  ;  the  South  head  is  much  the 
highest,  with  a  reef  running  off  a  short  distance  ;  off  the  northern  is  a  rock,  in 
shape  and  appearance  like  a  long-boat ;  the  South  Head  is  a  perpendicular  rock 
of  a  dark  gray  colour ;  the  reef  at  the  foot  of  it  is  not  considered  dangerous ; 
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the  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  this  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  harbour. 

It  is  not  thought  prudent  to  enter  with  a  S.W.  wind,  as  baffling  and  heavy 
squalls  rush  down  from  the  high  lauds  ;  in  moderate  weather  it  is  considered 
perfectly  safe  and  easy  of  access ;  the  depth  of  water  inside  the  heads  is  about 
14  fathoms ;  the  only  reef  inside  the  harbour  is  on  the  North  shore,  off  Green's 
Point ;   it  extends  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point. 

Running  along  the  eastern  part  of  Banks's  Peninsula,  the  entrance  to  the 
Harbour  of  Akaroa  may  be  known  by  a  heap  of  large,  flat,  black  rocks,  which 
are  off  the  northern  part  of  the  entrance.  From  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  is 
a  clear  passage  of  about  5  miles,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  in 
one  part,  about  one-third  of  the  way  up,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  for  the  first  2  miles  within  the  entrance,  being  open  to  the 
sea,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  the  water  from  15  to  20  fathoms  deep. 

The  ancliorage  is  with  the  government  flagstaff  S.E.  by  E.,  and  the  extreme  of 
a  remarkable  promontory  at  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  N.W.  J  N.,  the  depth 
4  fathoms,  mud.  Wood  here  is  most  abundant,  and  water  is  to  be  found  in 
large  and  rapid  streams  in  several  places,  particularly  one  which  runs  past  the 
house  of  the  government  resident.  It  must  be  rafted.  Fish  and  cray-fish  are 
plentiful ;  the  land  all  round  this  harbour,  which  is  perfectly  land-locked,  is  very 
high,  and  thickly  covered  with  timber. 

The  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  wind  blows  generally  in  or  out  of  the 
harbour ;  a  reef  extends  for  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  head  in  an  easterly 
direction,  to  seaward  the  sea  breaks  over  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for 
squalls  of  wind,  which  may  be  expected  from  the  high  land  at  entering  or  leaving 
the  place.  There  are  plenty  of  pigeons  to  be  shot  here  in  the  woods,  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  alone,  or  to  separate  from  the  party ;  and  few 
things  are  easier  than  to  be  lost  in  the  thick  high  forest,  and  few  things  more 
difficult  than  to  find  the  way  out  again."* 

To  the  westward  of  Akaroa  Harbour  are  two  or  three  whaling  stations  on  the 
coast,  Hikurangi,  Pirangi  (or  Piraki),  and  Oihoa  (go  ashore).  The  anchorage 
near  them  is  bad,  and  completely  exposed  to  the  southerly  gales,  which  often 
blow  with  great  violence.  One  or  two  small  vessels,  which  have  anchored  there 
to  receive  the  oil  and  whalebone  from  the  fisheries,  have  been  consequently  driven 
ashore  and  totally  wrecked.  At  the  westernmost  of  these,  which  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  shingle  spit  forming  the  Waibola  Lake,  is  a  lake  {Lake 
Forsyth)  which  enters  the  peninsula  in  a  E.N.E.  direction. 

The  **  NINETY  MILES'  BEACH"  commences  here.  It  is  a  continuous  range 
of  uniform  shingle,  without  headland  or  bay,  trending  to  the  south-westward  of 

*  In  1631  a  horrible  tragedy  occorred  here^  through  the  histrtimeiitality  of  the  roaster  of  the 
JSlizaheihj  Capt.  Stewart,  from  whom  the  southern  island  derives  its  name.  Instigated  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  load  of  flax  promised  him,  he  took  a  tribe  of  warriors,  headed  by  Rauperaha, 
f^om  Wailcanai  in  the  North  Island  to  the  dwellings  of  the  tribes  th^  were  then  at  war  with. 
This  bloody  scheme  was  effected.  The  unsuspecting  natives  were  surprised,  and  upwards  of  1,500 
were  massacred  in  Akaroa  and  Port  Levy.  Fuller  particulars  of  this  transaction  will  be  found  in 
the  Nautical  Magaxines  for  1834  and  1846,  and  in  the  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring 
Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  Stewart,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  struck  dead  during  a  storm 
off  Cape  Horn. 
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Baiiks*8  Peninsula.  For  17  or  18  miles  to  the  West  of  Oihoa  the  shore  is 
composed  of  a  shiog^le  bank,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  which  separates  the  g^eat 
Lake  Waihola^  or  rather  Waiora^  called  in  the  Canterbury  survey  Lake 
Eliesmere.  This  has  an  area  of  74,000  acres,  and  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  low  isthmus  which  connects  Banks*s  Peninsula  with  the  main.  This  lake 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  opening  through  this  shingle  spit,  near 
its  western  end,  which  is  closed  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year. 

To  the  S.W.  of  this  end  of  the  Waihola  Lake  the  shingly  beach  continues  for 
60  miles,  backed  by  grassy  plains,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  ridge  of 
mountains.  These  fertile  plains,  which  are  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  which 
cross  this  shingle  boundary,  the  capabilities  of  entering  or  navigating  of  which 
bave  not  yet  been  examined,  are  the  site  of  the  Canterbury  settlement.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  here  to  give  a  mere  enumeration  of  these  rivers,  as  little  is 
known  of  them.  At  about  35  miles  farther,  still  along  the  shingly  beach,  we 
come  to  the  Waitangi  River. 

The  WAITANGI  RIVER  runs  from  West  to  East,  through  a  vast  plain  of 
40  or  50  miles  in  length,  and  about  12  in  width,  stretching  East  and  West, 
without  tree  or  shrub.  It  is  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent,  rushing  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  gravel  banks  and  small  islands,  and  in  summer  much  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior  :*  continuing  to  the 
southward  at  about  32  miles  farther  on,  we  reach  Moerangi. 

MOERANGI  is  a  whaling  station,  but  of  a  better  stamp  than  those  on 
Banks's  Peninsula,  the  men  having  employed  their  spare  time  in  agriculture,  and 
having  good  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes  on  the  ground. 

For  23  miles  South  of  Moerangi  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  backed  by  hills ;  at 
the  end  of  which  is  Waikouaiti,  17  miles  North  of  Otago  Heads. 

WAIKOUAITI  is  a  settlement  of  English,  who  had,  prior  to  the  occupation  of 
Otago,  brought  much  of  the  land  into  cultivation.  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  colonist 
from  Sydney,  has  an  extensive  farming  establishment  here,  at  which  he  carries  on 
whaling,  and  had  a  very  large  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  the  crops  in 
January  were  nearly  ready  for  harvest,  and  some  of  the  vegetation  was  as  verdant 
as  at  Midsummer,  the  distance  of  the  snowy  mountains  West  of  these  parts  of 
the  island  more  than  compensating,  in  respect  to  climate^  for  its  southern  latitude. 
There  is  here  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Between  Waikouaiti  and  Otago  Heads  the  coast  is  steep,  so  that  the  path 
between  them  lies  over  the  hills.  At  a  spot  called  Blueskins^G  miles  from  Otago 
Heads,  two  or  three  settlers  from  Wellington  formed  an  establishment  in  1848. 

OTAGO  HARBOUR. — In  1843,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  among 
the  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  an  association  was  formed  by  the  members  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  to  form  a  settlement  in  New  Zealand;  and  on 
their  application,  Port  Cooper,  on  Banks's  Peninsula,  was  assigned  to  them.  On 
a  subsequent  exploration  of  the  East  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  made  in  the 
Deborah,  Capt.  Wing,  in  1844,  Otago,  or  OtaJtou,  was  determined  on  as  the 
site  of  the  future  colony.     The  New  Zealand  Company,  having  received  a  crown 
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grant,  dated  April  13th,  1846,  of  the  territory  in  question,  comprehending  a 
well-defined  block  of  400,000  acres,  the  preliminaries  were  all  arranged,  and  the 
first  expedition  of  colonists  sailed  from  England  in  December,  1847,  and  arrived 
in  March,  1848.  The  new  town  was  called  Dunedin^  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
fine  harbour  called  Otago. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  early  reports  well  describes  the  harbour. 
It  is  by  Colonel  Wakefield.  The  first  impressions  created  by  the  sight  of  the 
harbour  are  extremely  favourable.  .  Lying  open  to  the  North,  it  is  entered  with  a 
fair  wind  from  the  other  settlements  of  New  Zealand  and  from  Australia. 

.This  also  prevents  any  delay  at  the  heads  on  leaving  the  port.  A  fair  wind  out 
of  the  harbour  takes  a  vessel  soon  free  of  the  land,  and,  if  seized  at  the 
commencement,  may  carry  a  ship  of  average  sailing  qualities  to  Cook's  Strait  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

The  distance  between  Port  Nicholson  and  Otago  is  320  miles.  There  is  no 
lee  shore,  except  in  the  bays  along  this  coast,  with  the  winds  that  usually  blow 
with  any  violence.  That  from  the  N.E.  is  known  for  its  mild  character.  Its 
northern  aspect,  moreover,  as  facing  the  meridian  sun,  renders  Otago  much  more 
agreeable  than  if  it  opened  to  the  South,  as  do  Akaroa,  Port  Underwood,  and 
Port  Nicholson.  The  morning  sun  enlivens  every  part  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
protected  from  the  cold  wind  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  wind  prevails 
from  the  S.W.,  which  draws  right  down  and  out  of  the  harbour ;  but  this  need 
not  prevent  a  vessel  bound  to  the  place,  and  unable  to  enter  the  port  in 
consequence  of  its  strength,  from  anchoring  in  perfect  safety  ;  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  head,  Tairoa's  Head^  is  smooth  water  of  about 
8  fathoms'  depth,  with  good  holding  ground.  Ample  sea-room  presents  itself  to 
strange  vessels  unable  to  fetch  into  the  anchorage  before  nightfall.  The  sand- 
banks, which  lie  immediately  within  the  heads,  are  of  inconsiderable  extent,  and 
have,  according  to  Capt.  Wing,  who  sounded  carefully  all  over  the  entrance, 
3|  fathoms  at  dead  low  water,  spring  tides.  The  tide  runs  about  3  miles  an  hour, 
and  may  be  made  good  use  of  in  working  a  vessel  up  or  down  the  harbour  ;  as  the 
port  is  land-locked  on  three  sides  the  sea  seldom  rises  oo  the  banks,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  bottom  prevents  damage  to  small  vessels  touching  on  it.  Pilots 
and  buoys  (which  are  now  established)  will  render  the  channel  extremely  easy  to 
navigate  vessels  not  exceeding  500  tons  burden  up  to  the  islands;  but  larger 
vessels  will  find  safe  anchorage  a  mile  inside  the  heads,  abreast  of  the  village 
which  has  sprung  up  there  from  its  having  been  the  site  of  a  whaling  station, 
and  the  residence  of  the  natives  visiting  the  harbour  on  their  voyages  from 
Banks's  Peninsula  to  Foveaux  Strait.  A  great  advantage  presents  itself  at  Otago 
over  Port  Cooper,  in  the  abundance  of  timber  and  firewood  that  grow  on  its 
shores. 

The  general  direction  of  the  harbour, is  to  the  S.W.  The  entrance  is  narrow, 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only ;  and  as  there  cannot  be  short  of 
30  square  miles  of  tidal  water  within  the  current  at  the  mouth  is  strong.  Tairoa 
Head  is  the  N.E.  head,  and  is  in  lat.  46°  46'  48"  S.,  Ion.  170°  43'  12"  E.  The 
opposite  point  is  a  sandy  fiat.  The  harbour  itself  is  divided  into  two  portions,  an 
outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  by  two  islands  that  lie  across  it.    The  former  portion 
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is  about  6  miles  in  lengthy  and  the  latter  about  7.  The  average  width  of  either  it 
aboat  2  miles.  The  channels  leading  from  one  harbour  to  the  other  are  narrow 
and  deep.  A  g^at  portion  of  the  space  within  both  harbours  consists  of  shallows, 
and  every  tide  uncovers  several  large  dry  banks.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  outer 
harbour,  on  its  South  side,  is  the  settlement  now  denominated  Musselburgh,  a 
native  settlement,  also  occupying  the  port  side  of  the  entrance.  On  the  North 
tide  of  the  outer  harbour  are  several  bays,  the  innermost  of  which  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  outer  and  inner  harbour^  and  is  called  IHaputai,  or  Port 
Chalmers. 

m 

Of  the  inner  harbour  the  shores  on  either  side  are  covered  with  one  unbroken 
forest ;  good  timber  is  abundant. 

DuvBDiv,  the  new  town,  stands  at  the  head  of  this  inner  harbour.  Here  the 
character  of  the  country  entirely  changes.  The  land  lies  in  long  slopes,  or  downs, 
upon  which  grows  good  grass,  mixed  with  shrubs.  To  the  eastward  is  an  opening 
in  the  chain  of  hills  which  belt  the  coast  between  Tairoa's  Head  and  Cape 
Saunders,  across  which  extends  a  barrier  of  recent  sandy  formation,  shutting  out 
the  sea,  which  in  former  times  evidently  (lowed  through  what  is  now  the  harbour 
of  Otago.  The  site  of  the  town  thus  Bxed  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  tie 
port,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  rural  lands  of  the  settlement  in  their 
whole  length,  abounds  in  wood  and  fresh  water.  The  waters  of  the  harbour  teem 
with  fish  of  the  best  sort.  The  habouka,  an  excellent  fish,  of  the  cod  kind,  is 
taken  in  great  quantities  near  the  shipping  town.  Flat  fish  and  oysters  in  all 
the  bays* 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church  colony  here,  the  outer  harbour 
has  been  regularly  surveyed  and  marked  by  buoys  as  far  as  Hoputai,  or  Port 
Chalmers,  and  the  following  directions  are  appended  to  the  chart  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Kettle. 

Vessels  should  not  attempt  to  enter  against  an  ebb  tide,  without  a  strong 
commanding  breeze,  as  the  ebb  from  the  North  meets  that  coming  out  of  the 
harbour  near  Tairoa's  Head,  and  causes  a  strong  set  of  current  from  that  point 
towards  Point  Heyward  (West  side  of  entrance);  should  the  wind  be  light,  safe 
anchorage  may  be  had  outside  in  7  fathoms  water  till  the  flood  tide  makes. 

The  deepest  water  will  be  obtained  by  passing  Tairoa's  Head  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  cable's  length,  steering  S.S.W.  \  Wi,  till  Point  Howlett  is  brought 
abeam,  and  the  soundings  deepen  to  5  fathoms,  low  water.  From  here  the  first 
buoys  will  be  easily  distinguished  :  the  red  one  being  on  the  starboard,  the  white 
one  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship  channel  inside ;  and  steering  straight  for  them 
the  water  deepens  from  5  to  10  fathoms. 

If  it  be  near  low  water,  vessels  drawing  more  than  15  feet  should  anchor  about 
midway  between  Point  Harrington  and  the  red  buoy,  in  7  fathoms,  till  the  tide 
rises,  as  the  shallowest  part  of  the  channel  lies  between  the  first  buoys. 

The  channel,  up  to  Port  Chalmers  (Hoputai  Bay),  is  marked  by  buoys  on  each 
side,  placed  in  3  fathoms  water. 

The  red  buoys  are  all  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  the  white,  red  and  white, 
and  black  buoys,  are  all  on  the  port  hand.  By  attention  to  these,  which  are 
numerous,  and  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  deck,  a  vessel  of  any  size  will  have  no 
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difficulty  iQ  goings  up  and  carry iog  from  5  to  10  fathoms  all  the  way.  Afler 
passing  the  black  buoy  opposite  to  Deborah  Bay,  steer  for  about  2  cables'  length 
towards  the  New  Zealand  Company's  store  in  Hoputai  Bay,  and  anchor  in 
5|  fathoms,  soft  mud. 

CAPE  SAUNDERS,  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  which  forms  Otago 
Harbour,  is  in  lat.  45°  53'  S.,  Ion.  170°  50^  E.  To  the  westward  of  this  the 
land  forming  the  connecting  isthmus  is  very  low,  and  its  appearance  leads  to  the 
conviction,  previously  alluded  to,  that  it  is  of  recent  formation. 

The  lands  of  the  Free  Church  settlement  of  Otago  extend  along  the  coast 
now  being  described  for  the  distance  of  50  or  60  miles,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Otago  Harbour  and  a  headland  called  the  Naggetts,  about  3  miles  S.W.  of 
the  Clutha.  Of  the  range  of  coast  between  these  points  we  have  no  authentic 
nautical  information ;  it  must,  therefore,  remain  untouched  on  here.  The 
southernmost  portion  of  this  tract  of  land  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Puerua, 
KoaUf  and  Clutha,  or  Molyneux,  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams. 

Coal  Point  is  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  the  Clutha  or  Molyneux  River.  Mr. 
Tuckett,  who,  with  Dr.  Monro,  examined  it,  says: — As  we  proceeded,  about 
Ae  time  of  low  water,  along  the  shore,  I  was  gratified  to  observe  very  abundant 
large  pieces  of  drift  coal,  of  good  quality  ;  still  no  bed  was  visible  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  Farther  on  the  beach  became  again  rocky,  and  quantities  of  coal  were 
lodged  between  the  rocks,  and  soon  appeared  in  view  a  black  cliff.  Approaching 
this  cliff  I  found  it  to  be  a  mass  of  coal  for  about  100  yards  in  length  ;  in 
thickness  from  12  to  20  feet,  as  seen  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  sand,  and 
to  what  depth  it  exists  beneath  the  sand  I  could  not  ascertain. 

The  beach  is  not  accessible,  on  account  of  the  great  swell  and  heavy  surf.  Tiie 
coal,  therefore,  must  be  worked  inland,  and  the  bed  will  be,  no  doubt,  discovered 
near  the  bank  of  the  Clutha  River,  which,  in  a  direct  line  inland,  is  probably  not 
more  than  4  or  5  miles  distant  (Report,  pp.  41-2).  This  latter  prediction  has 
been  verified.  It  has  been  found  4  miles  inland,  due  West  of  Coal  Point,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Clutha,  8  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Different  opinions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  have  been  formed.  A 
mining  engineer  near  Glasgow  states  it  to  be  splint  coal,  of  first-rate  quality. 

The  CLUTHA,  MOLYNEUX,  or* Matou  River,  is  a  magnificent  stream  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  deep,  and  with  a  moderate  current.  It  is 
difiicult  of  entrance,  from  the  surf  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  an  invariable  outward  current.  Beyond  the  bar  it  has 
6  fathoms  of  water ;  and  it  is  said  to  preserve  its  depth  and  width  for  60  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Respecting  this  last  point,  however,  nothing  very  certain  has 
reached  us.  Dr.  Monro,  in  another  place,  says : — At  Ivnkatea  the  Clutha  is  a 
splendid  river,  upwards  of  200  yards  in  width,  with  a  deep  steady  current  and 
definite  banks.  Each  of  the  branches  into  which  it  divides  is  a  large  river,  with 
a  depth  of  several  fathoms  of  water.  But  unfortunately  at  its  mouth  the  river  is 
contracted  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  What  its  navigable  capabilities  are  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  its  mouth  is  not  easily  accessible.  By  small 
vessels  or  steamers  it  might,  generally  speitking,  be  entered,  but  not  by  sailin<^ 
vessels  of  any  burden,  except  in  particular  states  of  the  weather.— > (New  Zealand 
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Journal,  No.  142,  p.  233.)  Mr.  Tuckett,  who  selected  the  site  of  the  colony,  in 
his  Report  says  that  he  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  that  he  had  ascended  it  in 
a  boat  for  at  least  50  miles,  and  that  it  was  still  navigable  for  a  large  boat ;  also 
that  many  navigable  creeks  unite  with  it,  by  one  of  which  a  boat  may  be  taken  to 
a  lagoon,  called  Katangata,  and  then  by  a  narrow  channel  to  another  lagoon, 
called  Rangi-toto,  from  whence  the  distance  to  the  Tauri  Valley  does  not  exceed 
6  mikfl^(pp.  42 — 46).  Among  the  lakes  which  join  the  Clutha  is  the  famous 
T^avai'poenammoo,  or  green  talc  lake. 

We  have  but  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  to  the  South  of  this. 
The  charts  appear  to  be  exceedingly  defective,  both  in  positions  and  detail.  At 
Tautuku^  15  miles  S.W\  of  the  Naggetts,  is  a  small  whaling  establishment,  and  a 
few  white  residents.  A  fine  fertile  upland  country  extends  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  the  Bluffy  or  Bloomfield  Harbour^  a  fine  harbour  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Foveaux's  Strait.  There  is  also  here  a  whaling  establishment  and  a  few 
white  residents.  Immediately  to  the  West  of  that  harbour,  a  considerable  river, 
called  the  New  River ,  flows  into  the  strait ;  and  about  30  miles  farther  a  larger  river, 
called  Aparima  or  Jacob's  River.  Both  of  these  are  accessible  for  shipping  of 
considerable  size,  though  there  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  New  River,  ^t 
the  mouth  of  Jacob's  River  there  are  about  fifty  Europeans,  and  a  schooner  of 
190  tons  was  built  and  completely  fitted  out  here  in  1847,  for  the  whale  fishery. 

Of  STEWART  or  SOUTH  ISLAND,  or  NEW  LEINSTER,  little  is  yet 
known.  It  contains  about  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  chiefly  undulating,  with  a 
high  mountain  in  its  centre,  and  covered  with  wood.  It  possesses  two  fine 
harbours.  Port  Somes  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  the  Neck  or  Pater$on*s 
River  on  its  N.E.  side,  in  Foveaux*s  Strait.  Here  about  thirty  or  forty  Euro* 
peans  are  settled,  who  pursue  the  whale  and  seal  fishery,  and  possess  a  few 
cattle  and  sheep.* 

Stewart  Island  was  discovered,  but  not  examined,  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  first 
voyage,  1770  ;  he  considered  it  to  be  part  of  the  Middle  Island.  Its  coasts  were 
explored  by  the  ship  Pegasus ^  Capt.  J.  Chase,  in  1809.  It  was  then  found  to  be 
uninhabited,  abounding  in  wood  fit  for  ship  building  and  other  purposes.  Tlie 
harbours  of  Southern  Port,  or  Port  Pegasus,  were  sketched  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy by  W.  Stewart,  first  ofiicer  of  the  Pegasus,  afterwards  commanding  the 
ship  James  Hay,  From  him  the  name  of  the  island  is  derived,  and  he  has 
obtained  an  unfortunate  notoriety  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to  on  page  778.t 

Capt.  James  Herd,  of  the  Rosanna,  visited  it  between  1822  and  1827,  and  makes 
the  following  observations  on  Port  Pegasus : — This  harbour,  or  sound,  would 
contain  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  secure  from  all  winds;  at  present  it 
affords  a  station  for  the  New  S«uth  Wales  seal-fishers,  who  are  not  very 
saccessful.  A  ship  bound  from  India  to  Peru  or  Chili,  may,  in  case  of  carrying 
away  a  topmast  or  yard,  supply  herself  here,  or  recruit  her  water  ;  which,  by  the 
by,  is  not  very  good.  When  we  were  here  it  had  a  reddish  tinge,  and  imparted 
that  colour  to  everything  it  touched,  and  was  also  very  astringent,  which  we 


*  Handbook  for  New  Zealand,  1848,  pp.  307—310. 

t  See  Purdy*8  Tables,  p.  90,  where  the  first  plan  published  will  be  found. 
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thought  was  caused  by  the  decayed  vegetables  it  ran  through.     This  is  the  most 
rainy  and  boisterous  part  of  the  world  I  was  ever  in.* 

Cable  Island,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  two  arms 
which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  port,  according  to  Lieut.  Raper  is  in 
lat.  47°  12'  S.,  Ion.  167°  40"  E.  From  its  summit  the  South  Cape  bore  S.  33°  W., 
distant  7  miles;  the  S.W.  Cape,  S.  49°  W.,  9  miles;  the  Northern  Traps, 
S.  64°  E.,  about  5  leagues ;  and  the  South  Traps,  S.  38°  30'  £.,  about  6  leagues  ; 
all  by  compass,  the  variation  being  about  17°  4'  E. 

The  SNARES,  a  rocky  group  of  islands  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand, 
were  discovered,  November  24, 1791,  by  Capt.  Vancouver.  These  were  also  seen 
by  Capt.  Broughton,  in  his  consort,  on  the  previous  day.  Capt.  Herd  says  they 
are  two  groups,  bearing  S.  38°  W.,  and  N.  38°  E.,  from  each  other.  They  are 
divided  by  a  channel  nearly  3  miles  broad,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  sea  breaks 
in  several  places  ;  the  northern  group  is  high,  and  covered  with  trees  and  verdure. 
The  N.E.  side  of  the  group  is  accessible,  and  of  gradual  ascent,  and  the  shores 
appear  to  have  some  fine  sandy  bays ;  the  S.W.  side  of  this  group  presents  a 
dreadful  precipice,  on  which  the  swell  breaks  with  g^at  violence. 

The  S.W.  group  consists  of  five  or  six  barren  inaccessible  islets,  or  rocks,  the 
sides  of  which  are  perpendicular,  and  covered  with  the  dung  of  birds.  There 
appears  to  be  a  number  of  shoals  and  reefs  among  the  islands,  so  that,  if  possible, 
they  had  better  be  avoided.  Vancouver  says  that  they  bear  S.  40°  W.  19  leagues 
from  the  South  Cape,  and  S.  62}  W.  20  leagues  from  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  Traps. 

Latitude  of  the  eastern  one,  48°  3'  S.,  longitude  166°  45'  E.,  according  to 
Lieut.  Raper. 

The  remainder  of  the  South  extreme  of  the  group  is  very  imperfectly  known  ; 
the  first  point  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  is  the  rendezvous  of  Cook  and 
Vancouver. 

CHALKY  BAY,  or  Port  South,  was  visited  by  Capt.  Balleny,  with  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Enderby,  the  Eliza  Scott  and  Sabrinaj  prior  to 
their  discovery  of  the  islands  known  by  his  name.  They  stayed  here  during  the 
month  of  December,  1838,  fully  occupied  in  refitting,  watering,  &c.  Though 
Midsummer,  the  weather  was  very  stormy,  with  heavy  rain.  The  following  direc- 
tions are  given  by  Capt.  Balleny. 

When  about  5  or  6  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  West,  one  sees  the  white 
clifis  of  Chalky  Island  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance ;  yet  the  cliffs  are 
not  of  chalk,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  name,  but  of  hard  white  rock.  In 
running  down  to  the  S.S.E.  from  Cape  West,  you  see  the  Table  Rock  (always 
from  10  to  12  feet  above  water)  broad  on  the|0tarboard  bow.  Table  Rock  bears 
S.S.W.  (not  S.E.,  as  is  marked  in  the  plan  in  Duperrey's  atlas)  from  the  South 
point  of  Chalky  Island.  South-easterly  from  the  Table  Rock  extends  a  very 
dangerous  reef,  on  which  the  sea  in  bad  weather  breaks  furiously,  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  is  a  rock  always  above  water ;  this  reef,  about  a  mile  long, 
extends  directly  across  the  entrance  of  Chalky  Bay,  so  that  all  ships  ought  to 
make  Cape  West. 

•  Nautical  Magastne,  1838,  p.  341. 
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There  is  no  hidden  danger  in  beating  up  the  bay,  but  the  soundings  laid  down 
aie  all  imaginary ;  there  are  no  soundings  till  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rocks.  I 
worked  op  the  bay  with  the  deep  sea  lead  going  all  the  way,  and  I  never  yet 
struck  the  bottom.  Only  twice  the  schooner's  length  from  the  rocks,  abreast  of 
the  cascade  in  Deep  Bay  or  Cunaris  Arm,  we  had  an  up  and  down  cast  with  80 
fiuhoms  and  no  bottom,  yet  it  is  marked  on  the  chart  10  and  7.  The  entrance 
into  Port  North  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  at  the  top  shoals,  till  there  is  scarce 
water  for  a  boat. 

Edtaardton'i  Arm  forms  a  splendid  harbour.  Port  Chalky  or  Port  South,  on 
the  Sooth  side  of  Chalky  Bay,  is  the  harbour  generally  used  by  ships  visiting  this 
part  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  entrance,  and  nearly  in  the  middle,  hot  rather 
nearer  (harden  Island,  is  a  rock  just  visible  at  high  water.  Looking  up  Port 
Chalky,  the  first  bight  or  bend  of  the  land  on  the  left  is  called  Ship  Cave,  and 
off  the  point,  where  10  fathoms  are  marked,  a  reef  runs  up  the  harbour,  nearly 
one-third  across  the  cove.  The  Eliza  Scoti'i  anchor  was  let  go  in  8  fathoms, 
and  when  she  swung  she  struck  on  the  reef ;  about  three  times  the  ship's  length 
from  the  reef  we  had  22  fathoms.  In  mid-channel  are  marked  8,  7,  6,  and  3 
fathoms.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  mid-channel  are  36,  25,  22,  18,  15,  and  a 
short  cable's  length  from  the  beach,  8  and  9  fathoms.  The  cutter  Sabrina  at  one 
time  rode  close  to  the  beach  at  the  top  of  the  harbour,  and  had  3  fathoms  under 
the  stern.  The  ground  is  good.  The  passage  between  Garden  Island  and  the 
BMun  is  merely  a  boat  passage,  and  full  of  rocks.  There  is  not  the  vestige  of  a 
hut  in  Port  Chalky. 

PreMervaiion  Bay  or  Port,  to  the  southward,  is  a  picturesque  spot,  full  of 
islands  and  covered  with  wood ;  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  can  hardly  be  described, 
but  anchoring  places  are  difficult  to  find,  the  water  is  so  deep.  The  soil  is  good; 
most  garden  seeds  and  roots  grow  well,  and  rye-grass  admirably.  The  plan  of 
Chalky  Bay  and  Harbour  is  good,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned. 
There  are  no  inhabitants  on  this  part  of  the  island :  the  ground,  being  covered  with 
wood,  produces  myriads  of  flies  of  a  very  poisonous  description ;  the  bite  of  a ' 
mosquito  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it  for  severity  and  effect ;  it  is  a  small  black 
fly,  with  a  deep  blue  tinge.     I  saw  no  wild  animals  except  rats. 

The  tide  rises  here  about  6  feet,  and  it  is  high  water,  at  full  and  ehange,  at 
eleven  o'clock.* 

DUSKY  BAY,  an  extensive  series  of  arms,  lies  to  the  North  of  Port  Chalky. 
It  was  examined  by  Cook,  who  has  given  a  plan  of  it;  Vancouver,  too,  has  told 
us  something  of  it.  It  is  separated  from  Port  Chalky  by  a  peninsula,  the  West 
extremity  of  which  is  Cape  West,  and  the  narrow  isthmus  is  between  Cascade 
Bay  and  Edwardson's  Arm.     The  fellowing  is  from  Cook  : — 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  bay.  The  South  entrance  is  situated  on  the 
North  side  of  Cape  West,  in  lat.  45^  48'  S.  It  is  formed  by  the  land  of  the  cape 
to  the  South,  and  Five  Fitigers  Point  to  the  North.  This  point  is  made  remark- 
able by  several  pointed  rocks  lying  off  it,  which,  when  viewed  from  certain  situa- 
tions, have  some  resemblance  to  the  five  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  from  whence  it 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iz.  ISSO,  pp.  617—1^10. 
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takes  its  name.  The  land  of  this  point  is  still  more  remarkable  by  the  little 
similarity  it  bears  to  any  other  of  the  lands  adjacent,  being  a  narrow  peninsula 
lying  North  and  South,  of  a  moderate  and  equal  height,  and  all  covered  with  wood. 

To  sail  into  the  bay  by  this  entrance  is  by  no  means  difficult,  as  I  know  of  no 
danger  but  what  shows  itself.  The  worst  that  attends  it  is  the  depth  of  water, 
which  is  too  great  to  admit  of  anchorage,  except  in  the  coves  and  harbours,  and 
very  near  the  shores,  and  even  in  many  places  this  last  cannot  be  done.  The 
anchoring  places  are,  however,  numerous  enough,  and  equally  safe  and  commo- 
dious. Pickersgill  Harbour^  where  we  lay,  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  bay  for 
two  or  three  ships  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  South  shore,  abreast  of  the  West  end  of 
Indian  Mand,  which  island  may  be  known  from  the  others  by  its  greater  proximity 
to  that  shore.  There  is  a  passage  into  the  harbour  on  both  sides  of  the  isle  which 
lies  before  it.  The  most  room  is  on  the  upper  or  East  side,  having  regard  to  a 
sunken  rock  near  the  main,  abreast  this  end  of  the  isle.  Keep  the  isle  close 
aboard,  and  you  will  not  only  avoid  the  rock,  but  keep  in  anchoring  ground. 
The  next  place  on  this  side  is  Cascade  Cove^  where  there  is  room  for  a  fleet  of  ships, 
and  also  a  passage  in,  on  either  side  of  the  isle  which  lies  in  the  entrance,  taking 
care  to  avoid  a  sunken  rock  which  lies  near  the  S»E.  shore,  a  little  above  the  isle. 
This  rock,  as  well  as  the  one  in  Pickersgill  Harbour,  may  be  seen  at  half  ebb. 

It  must  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  anchoring  places  in  this  capacious  bay ; 
one  or  two  on  each  side  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Those  who  want  to  be  acquainted 
with  more  need  only  consult  the  chart  (drawn  up  by  Capt.  Cook),  which  they  may 
depend  upon  as  being  without  any  material  error.  To  such  as  put  into  this  bay 
and  are  afterwards  bound  to  the  South,  I  would  recommend  Facile  Harbour,*  To 
sail  into  this  harbour,  keep  the  inside  of  the  land  of  Five  Fingers  Point  aboard, 
until  you  are  the  length  of  the  isles  which  lie  abreast  the  middle  of  that  land. 
Haul  round  the  North  point  of  these  isles,  and  you  will  have  the  harbour  before 
you,  bearing  East.  But  the  chart  will  be  a  sufficient  guide,  not  only  to  sail  into 
this,  but  into  all  the  other  anchoring  places,  as  well  as  to  sail  quite  through  from 
the  South  to  the  North  entrance.  However,  I  shall  give  some  directions  for  this 
navigation :— In  coming  in  at  the  South  entrance  keep  the  South  shore  aboard, 
until  you  approach  the  West  end  of  Indian  Island,  which  you  will  know  not  only 
by  its  apparent,  but  real  nearness  to  the  shore.  Prom  this  situation  it  will  appear 
as  a  point  dividing  the  bay  into  two  arms.  Leave  this  isle  on  your  starboard  side, 
and  continue  your  course  up  the  bay,  which  is  E.  by  N.  J  N.,  without  turning 
either  to  the  right  or  left.  When  you  are  abreast  or  above  the  East  end  of  this 
isle,  you  will  find  the  bay  of  a  considerable  breadth,,  and  higher  up,  to  be  con- 

*  Vancouyer  sayt : — "  Capt.  Cook's  recommendation  of  Facile  Harbour,  to  Tessels  boand  to  the 
fonthward,  it  highly  Judiciouf,  as  it  is  In  all  reapeeti  a  nft,  commodioiu,  and  convenient  station, 
capable  of  supplying  every  artide  that  oan  be  expected  from  this  country,  without  going  out  of 
sl^t  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  is  rendered  stiU  mcne  eligible  by  our  having  found  so  good  an  outlet 
with  northerly  or  N.W.  winds,  between  Pigeon  and  Parrot  Islands,  which  form  the  seaward  ihce 
of  the  harbour,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  high  land  drawing  those  winds  directly  down  the 
harbour,  the  western  entrance  will  be  found  less  couTenient.  No  time  should  be  lost  on  arriving 
at  Dusky  Bay  to  seek  security  hi  some  of  Its  harbours.  The  iMssage  between  Parrot  and  Pigeon 
Islands,  though  not  exceeding  a  cable's  length  in  width,  it  an  excellent  one,  with  soundings  from 
9  to  6  fothoms  dose  to  the  shore.  These  soundings  are  on  a  ridge  from  island  to  island,  as  the 
water  deepens  to  upwards  of  90  /kthoms  on  either  side."— VoL  I.  pp.  66-6. 
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Cracted  by  two  projecting  points.  Three  miles  above  the  one  on  the  North  side, 
and  abreast  of  two  small  isles,  is  the  passage  oat  to  sea,  or  to  the  North  entrance, 
and  this  lies  nearly  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E. 

The  North  entrance  lies  in  lat  46^  38'  S.,  and  5  leagues  to  the  North  of  Five 
Fingers  Point.  To  make  this  entrance  plain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  approach 
the  shore  within  a  few  miles,  as  all  the  land  within  and  on  each  side  is  of  con- 
siderable height.  Its  situation  may,  however,  be  known  at  a  great  distance,  as  it 
lies  under  the  first  craggy  mountains  which  rise  to  the  North  of  the  land  of  Five 
Fbgers  Point  The  southernmost  of  these  mountains  is  remarkable,  having  at  its 
summit  two  small  hillocks.  When  this  mountain  bears  S.S.E.  you  will  be  before 
the  entrance,  on  the  South  side  of  which  are  leveral  isles.  The  westernmost  and 
outermost  is  the  most  considerable,  both  for  length  and  circuit ;  and  thu  I  have 
called  Break  Sea  Isle,  because  it  eflfectually  covers  this  entrance  from  the  violence 
of  the  S.W.  swell,  which  the  other  entrance  is  so  much  exposed  to.  In  sailing  in 
you  leave  this  isle,  as  well  as  the  others,  to  the  South.  The  best  anchorage  is  in 
the  first  or  North  arm,  which  is  on  the  larboard  hand  going  in,  ^ther  in  one  of 
the  coves,  or  behind  the  isles  that  lie  under  the  S.E.  shore. 

The  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  not  only  about  Dusky  Bay,  but 
through  all  the  southern  part  of  this  western  coast  of  T^vai  Poenammoo.  A 
prospect  more  rude  and  craggy  is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  for  inland  appears 
nothing  but  the  summits  of  mountains  of  a  stupendous  height,  and  consbting  of 
rocks  that  are  totally  barren  and  naked,  except  where  they  are  covered  with 
snow.  But  the  land  bordering  on  the  sea-coast,  and  all  the  islands,  are  thickly 
clothed  with  wood,  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  trees  are  of  vark>us 
kinds,  and  many  of  them  are  from  6  to  8  and  10  feet  in  girth,  and  from  60  to 
80  or  100  feet  in  height 

ANCHOR  ISLAND  HARBOUR,  as  iu  name  indicates,  lies  on  the  island  in 
the  mouth  of  Dusky  Bay,  on  the  North  side  of  the  bland.  It  was  in  this  harbour 
that  Vancouver's  ship,  the  Discovery  ^  rode  out  safely  a  tremendous  gale  from 
N.W.  by  W.,  November  3—6,  1791.  He  states:— It  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
secure,  and  may  be  found  convenient  when  accident  msy  prevent  vesseb  from 
getting  into  Facile  Harbour.  It  has  two  entrances ;  that  to  the  North  of  the 
Petrel  Islands  is  a  fair  and  clear  channel,  though  of  great  depth,  from  33  to  38 
fathoms.  In  the  narrowest  part  it  b  about  a  cable's  length  wide,  and,  I  believe^ 
free  from  any  danger,  as  the  shores  are  steep,  without  any  sunken  rocks  or 
shoals,  excepting  within  the  passage  close  under  the  South  side  of  Large  Petrel 
Island,  shown  by  weeds,  and  out  of  the  way.  The  other  passage  b  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Petrel  Islands,  and  as  in  all  probability  a  strong  northerly  wind 
would  alone  induce  any  person  to  make  choice  of  this  in  preference  to  Facile 
Harbour,  the  S.W.  point  of  Large  Petrel  Island  should  be  kept  close  on  board, 
which  may  be  safely  done,  in  order  to  weather  the  rock  that  appears  above  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  to  avoid  a  sunken  one,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
least  indication,  and  on  which  there  b  no  greater  depth  than  12  feet  at  low  water. 
Between  this  sunken  rock  and  the  point  off*  which  it  lies,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  cable's  length,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  to  what  I  have  called  Entry  Island^ 
are  16  fathoms.     Keeping  the  rock  in  the  harbour,  which  is  always  vbible,  in  a 
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i  iktm  idtttd  N^rtk  Entry  Island^  will  be  a  sufficient  direction  to 

jifcwi  wntionfid  point  and  the  sunken  rock.     Capt.  Cook's  chart 

jgct  ai  eiccttHit,  and  the  only  farther  remark  necessary  is,  that  Anchor 

^^a  MhcVmut*  ahlKMigh  a  very  safe  and  secure  port,  is  not  a  very  convenient 

^^  1^  g^  fioBy  owing  to  its  narrow  limits,  great  depth  of  water,  and  the 

^liH^  «tt»k«a  lo^  «*  ^  western  entrance. 

TH*  WEST  COAST  of  the  Middle  Island,  between'these  last  described  bays 
^^  rtet  F^tfe^U  >*  almost  a  terra  incognita  in  a  nautical  view.  We  have  but 
iW  verr  vague  accounts  of  passing  observers  in  the  South,  or  the  remarks  made 
^  travelleffs  on  land  for  the  northern  section,  neither  of  which  can  be  of  any 
ttrfice  to  the  seaman.     But  very  little  can  be  said  here  on  it. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  250  miles  from  Dusky  Bay  the  charts  contain  almost 
llie  entire  information  we  possess.  It  is  said  there  are  some  good  harbours  in 
tbe  interval ;  but  the  rivers  must  be  of  small  extent,  because  the  mountain  ranges 
Kera  approach  the  shore.  Doubtful  Harbour  (Point  February,  or  South  Point, 
about  lat.  45^.12',  Ion.  167°  (/),  Mary*s  Bay,  Milford  Haven,  lat  44°  32',  Ion. 
167°  45',  and  Cascade  Point,  lat.  43°  55\  Ion.  168°  3(/,  are  the  most  prominent 
features. 

Bold  Head,  lat  42°  57',  Ion.  170°  40'  £.,  was  reached  by  a  land  expedition 
nnder  Messrs.  Brunner  and  Heaphy  in  March,  1846.  They  started  from  Nelson, 
and  to  their  remarks  the  delineation  of  the  coast  is  owing.  For  about  30  miles 
firom  Bold  Head  the  coast  is  low,  with  a  sandy  beach.  In  this  interval  are  the 
mouths  of  three  rivers,  the  Arahura,  or  Greenstone,  or  Brunner,  the  Teramakau, 
and  the  Gray  River,  or  Mawhera ;  the  last  is  the  principal.  Its  mouth  is  in 
about  lat.  42°  39',  and  is  unavailable  for  any  but  small  craft.  The  mountains 
between  the  valley  of  the  Gray  and  that  of  the  Greenstone  do  not  approach 
within  30  miles  of  the  coast ;  and  a  few  natives,  who  live  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river,  report  that  there  is  an  easy  communication  by  the  valley  which  it 
forms  across  the  island  to  Banks*s  Peninsula. 

At  about  35  miles  North  of  the  Gray  is  a  group  of  peaks,  called  by  Cook,  and 
also  by  D*Urville,  the  Five  Fingers.*  The  coast  in  this  space  is  iron-bound,  with 
the  exception  of  a  beach  about  8  miles  long,  not  backed  by  any  level  country. 

CAPE  FOULWIND,  a  projecting  part  of  the  coast,  lies  about  16  miles  North 
of  the  Five  Fingers.  The  land  about  it  is  high  and  rocky.  Off  it  are  the  rocks 
called  the  Three  Steeples.  The  cape  is  low  and  covered  with  trees,  lat.  41°  46'  S., 
Ion.  171°  29'  £.  The  coast  from  Cape  Foulwind  trends  first  to  the  West,  then 
N.E.,  and  then  due  North ;  it  is  low  and  sandy,  and  in  the  bight  of  the  bay  thus 
formed  is  the  mouth  of  the  Buller  River  or  Kawatiri,  about  10  miles  West  from 
Cape  Foulwind.  Although  larger  than  any  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  sea 
between  this  and  Cape  Farewell,  the  Buller  appears  to  be  unavailable  for  any  but 
small  craft,  having  a  shallow  entrance. 

At  18  miles  N.E.  from  the  Buller  River  is  the  mouth  of  the  Ngakuhau,  North 
of  which  is  a  sandy  beach,  to  which,  however,  the  mountains  approach  closely. 
At  this  distance  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mokihinui  River.    The  coast  has  an  iron- 

*  Voyage  de  VAHrolabe,  vol.  il.  p.  846. 
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booud  character  for  about  10  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  to  a  sandy  beacb,  16 
miles  in  extent^  through  which  the  River  Karamea  flows. 

RocKT  PoinT  is  in  lat  40""  64f,  Ion.  172^  IC/  £.  The  coast  for  about  14  miles 
to  the  South  of  it  trends  nearly  due  North  and  Souths  a  snowy  range  ajqproaching 
close  to  the  sea.  Numerous  small  streams  have  their  mouths  along  this  coast, 
and  there  are  two  larger  ones,  the  Wahapoai  or  Heaphy^  5  miles  South  of  Rocky 
Pmit,  and  the  Haihaij  at  its  southernmost  extremity.  From  Rocky  Point  to 
the  JUJLf  for  a  distance  of  36  miles,  to  the  South  Wanganui,  the  coast  is  rocky 
and  iron-bound,  steep  spurs  from  the  high  mountains,  composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  come  down  into  the  sea. 

SOUTH  WANOANUI  is  a  very  good  harbour  for  small  vessels,  about  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Cape  Farewell.  Here  there  are  extensive  coal  beds,  equally  easy  of  access 
with  those  in  Massacre  Bay,  which  are  probably  portions  of  the  same  formation. 

CAPE  FAREWELL,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Middle  Island,  has  been 
before  described  on  page  760,  and  this  completes  the  circuit  of  the  group.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  details  given  of  this  important  country  are 
exceedingly  vague,  far  more  so  than  its  growing  importance  would  demand ;  but 
as  the  requirements  of  the  mariner  will  increase  with  the  progress  of  colonisation, 
all  forther  information  must  be  acquired  progressively* 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

ISLANDS  BETWEEN  LATITUDES  20^  AND  4tf>  SOUTH. 

The  immense  extent  of  ocean  comprised  in  this  belt  of  the  South  Pacific,  between 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Australia,  has  but  few,  very  few,  spots  of  land  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  half  the  coral  groups  of  the  Low  Archipelago 
extend  to  the  South  of,  or  within,  our  present  limits,  but  will  be  described  in  a 
separate  section  hereafter.  In  pursuance  of  the  principle  stated  on  page  662,  we 
return  from  the  description  of  New  Zealand  in  the  West  to  the  lower  latitude  on 
the  South  American  coast,  and  thence  again  proceed  to  the  westward. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ  ISLANDS. 

This  group,  if  it  ean  be  so  designated,  consists  of  two  chief  islands,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  asunder,  with  some  smaller  ones  attached  to  each.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  Juan  Fernandez,  a  Spaniard,  who  discovered  them  in  his  voyage 
from  Lima  to  Valdivia,  in  1563.  He  designed  to  lettle  here,  and  requested  a 
patent  for  them,  but  did  not  obtain  it.     It  was  much  visited  by  the  buccaneers  in 

*  Some  rocks,  called  the  Farewell  Beeke,  hsTS  been  marked  on  Mme  charte  as  Ijlag  aboul  10 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  F^ireweU,  hot  tt  is  slated  that  on  a  good  lookoat  tfaej  eoold  not 
be  ibond.    Bee  Nautical  Magasine,  1849,  p.  810. 
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their  marauding  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards,  and  Dampier  describes  his 
visits  here.  In  1681  a  Mosquito  Indian  was  left  on  it  by  the  ship  Dampier  was  in, 
and  was  taken  off  by  him  in  March,  1684,  he  having  lived  three  years  solitarily, 
upon  the  goats  first  introduced  by  Fernandez.*  In  February,  1709,  Capt.  Woodes 
Rogers  touched  here,  and  found  the  well-known  hero,  Alexander  Selkirk,  who 
bad  been  left  on  it  by  the  ship  Cinque  Ports,  Capt.  Stradling,  four  years  and 
four  months  previously,  Dampier  having  been  both  in  the  ship  he  was  landed 
from  and  that  which  took  him  off.  Selkirk  gave  an  account  of  his  sojourn  to 
Daniel  Defoe,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  press,  and  from  the  ideas  there 
given  the  excellent  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  formed.  In  the  visits  above 
mentioned,  a  prodigious  number  of  goats  were  found,  but  these  were  reduced  by 
the  Spaniards,'  who  introduced  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  one  of  the 
principal  refreshments  of  their  enemies  the  buccaneers.  These  animals  were 
both  found  in  possession  of  the  island  by  Lord  Anson,  with  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  crews  in  the  Centurion,  the  Tryal  sloop,  and  the  Gloucester,  in  June,  1741. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  terrible  descriptions  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  scurvy 
in  these  ships,  and  the  restoration  of  the  survivors  to  health  at  Juan  Fernandez. 
Men  thus  saved  from  utter  destruction  would  naturally  paint  in  glowing  colours 
the  scene  of  their  deliverance ;  and  these  accounts  leading  to  the  supposition 
that  the  English  would  colonize  both  Inchin,  in  the  Chonos  Archipelago, 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  the  Spaniards  sent  a  colony  in  1751,  but  it  was  soon  after 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  earthquake,  a  calamity  the  island  has 
since  been  subject  to  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  still  inhabited  when 
Carteret  visited  it  in  1769.  In  1819  the  Chilian  government  formed  it  into  a 
penal  colony,  but  it  was  not  much  kept  up,  on  account  of  the  expense.  When 
Capt.  P.  P.  King,  in  H.M.S.  Adventure,  was  here  in  1830,  it  was  occupied, 
or  rather  rented  from  the  Chilian  government  for  a  term  of  years.  In  1835  this 
prison  colony  had  been  increased,  and  the  prisoners  rose  on,  and  for  a  short  time 
overcame,  the  troops.  This  fact  was  related  by  Capt.  P.  Masters,  which  led  to  a 
counter-statement  from  the  ex-governor,  Mr.  T.  Sutcliffe,  an  Englishman.  After 
this  it  was  deserted,  and  at  this  period  there  is  only  one  family,  who  supply 
the  whalers  and  other  visitors  with  firewood  and  goats*  flesh,  and* also  serve  as 
guides  to  the  island.f  The  following  notices  have  been  gathered  from  the  works 
quoted  below. 

The  principal  islands  are  Juan  Fernandez,  called  for  distinction  Mas-a-Tierra, 
because  it  is  nearest  the  continent,  and  Mas-a^Fuera,  or  "  more  in  the  distance," 
which  is  about  90  miles  West  of  it. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ  is  about  10  or  12  miles  long  by  6  mUes  broad.    It  has 

* 

*  Dampier'8  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  et  teq. 

t  The  numeroiu  acoounts  of  this  ialand  may  be  peruaed  with  much  interest.  Besides  the 
extracts  given  in  Barney's  and  other  coUections,  they  may  be  enumerated  thus : — Dampier's  Col- 
lection, YoL  i.  pp.  84—02,  a  good  account ;  Woodes  Rogers'  Account  of  the  Island  and  Alexander 
Selkirk ;  in  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  Notidas  Secretas  de  America,  por  Dons 
J.  O.  and  A.  de  Ulloa,  pp.  60— -56,  a  good  account;  Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage;  Voyage  of 
the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  i.  pp.  302-~808;  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  183 ;  Nautical 
Magazine,  June,  1837,  pp.  360—368 ;  The  Earthquake  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  1835,  by  the  Retired 
Governor  (T.  Sutdiffis),  Manchester,  1838;  Four  Years  in  the  Pacific,  by  the  Hon.  Fred.  Walpole, 
1849,  vol.  U  chap.  14,  p.  353,  et  9eq, ;  and  numercms  other  authon* 
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•  

aevenl  bays,  and  its  general  appearance  is  thas  described  by  Capt.  P.  P.  King, 
wbo  anchored  in  Cnmberland  Bay,  on  its  North  side,  January,  1830. 

*'  I  haye  leldom  seen  a  more  remarkable  and  picturesque  view  than  is  presented 
by  the  approach  to  Juan  Fernandez.  When  seen  from  a  distance,  the  mountain 
of  the  *  Ynng^e '  (an?il),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  blacksmith's  anril, 
appears  conspicuously  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of  precipitous  mountains, 
and  IS  alone  an  object  of  interest.  It  rises  3,000  feet  above  a  shore,  which  is 
iDnned  by  an  abrupt  wall  of  dark-coloured  bare  rock,  800  or  900  feet  in  height, 
through  whose  wild  ravines,  broken  by  the  mountain  torrents,  views  are  caught  of 
verdant  glades,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  woodland. 

'*  The  higher  parts  of  the  island  are,  in  general,  thickly  wooded,  but  in  some 
places  there  are  grassy  plains  of  considerable  extent,  whose  lively  colour  contrasts 
agreeably  with  the  dark  foliage  of  myrtle  trees  which  abound  on  the  island. 

**  The  Tnngue  is  wooded  nearly  from  the  summit  to  its  base,  whence  an  extensive 
and  Htftile  valley*extends  to  the  shore,  and  is  watered  by  two  streams,  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  heights  and  fall  into  the  sea. 

''This  valley  appears  to  have  been  formerly  cleared  and  cultivated  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  a  colony  here ;  for  the  stone  walls,  which  served  to  divide 
their  enclosures,  still  remain.  From  Walter's  Account  of  Anson's  Voyage,  and 
the  view  given  with  it  of  the  commodore's  tent,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining this  valley  to  be  the  spot  on  which  his  encampment  was  placed. 

**  The  dwellings  of  the  settlers  are  erected  on  the  flat  land  at  the  North  side  of 
the  bay,  where  the  soil  is  richer  than  in  other  parts,  and  where  it  is  more  sheltered 
from  the  squalls  which,  during  strong  southerly  gales,  rush  down  the  valley  of  the 
Yungne,  the  situation  of  the  former  establishment,  with  great  violence. 

**  The  remains  of  a  fort,  called  San  Juan  Bautntai  are  yet  in  a  tolerable  state ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  about  130  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  bay,  and  overlooks  the  village.  In  the  middle  of  the  beach  are  some  ruins 
of  a  four-gun  battery,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  fort  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island. 

**  By  sending  a  boat  to  the  East  point  of  the  bay,  to  fish  in  40  ftithoms  water,  a 
most  delicious  kind  of  cod-fish  may  be  taken  in  such  numbers,  that  two  men  in 
half  an  hour  could  fill  the  boat  Crawfish,  of  large  size,  are  almost  equally 
abundant ;  they  are  taken  with  a  hooked  stick ;  one  of  our  boats  caught  forty-five 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  inhabitants  catch  them  and  cure  their  tails,  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  for  exportation  to  Chile,  where  they  are  much  esteemed,  and  fetch  a 
high  price. 

"  Fort  Juan  Bautista  is  in  lat.  33^  37'  45"  S.,  Ion.  78^  63'  W." 

Tlie  next  extracts  are  from  the  notes  of  Capt  Peter  Masters,  of  Liverpool,  who 
came  hither  in  1835. 

French  Bay  is  small,  and  the  curve  which  forms  it  difiers  but  little  from  the 
direction  of  Uie  outer  part  of  the  coast.  It  afibrds  no  shelter,  and  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  valley  which  rises  quickly  to  the  high  land,  presenting  a  pleasing 
appearance,  being  well  covered  with  trees,  some  of  which  were  very  large. 
Between  French  and  Cumberland  Bays  there  appeared  to  be  no  landing  place. 

Cumberland  Bay  lies  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  and  in  the  months  when  these 
winds  prevail  no  ship  should  anchor  in  it ;  it  curves  in  from  the  heads  which  form 
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the  bay  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  western  head,  which  divides  Cumberland  from 
English  Bay,  is  a  precipice  upwards  of  200  feet  high ;  the  face  of  it  is  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  the  eastern  head  has  the  same  appearance  with  regard  to  its 
formation. 

In  coming  from  the  eastward,  the  barracks  at  fort  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  the 
village  below  it,  near  the  beach,  can  be  seen  when  abreast  of  the  eastern  head. 
At  the  back  of  the  village  the  ground- rises  rapidly  to  the  hills  farther  inland,  and 
on  each  side  of  it  is  a  valley.  The  valley  on  the  western  side  runs  several  miles 
back,  rising  rapidly  to  the  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  in  front  of  the 
village  (on  the  western  part  of  Cumberland  Bay)  is  a  piece  of  ground  of  several 
acres,  which  has  been  chiefly  formed  by  the  soil  washed  down  by  the  rains  from 
the  high  land.  This  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  but  chiefly  planted  with 
potatoes  and  cabbages ;  other  kinds  of  vegetables  were  also  planted,  but  did  not 
thrive ;  they  are  mostly  destroyed  when  young  by  worms,  of  which  there  are 
immense  numbers.  There  is  a  fine  stream  of  water  running  down  the  valley  to 
the  westward  of  the  village,  and  is  brought  to  the  mole,  or  landing  place,  by  a 
small  trough.  The  sea  was  perfectly  smooth  when  we  were  here,  in  all  parts  of 
the  bay.  I  was  informed  by  the  people  on  the  island  that  it  is  always  so, 
excepting  in  the  season  of  the  northers,  so  that  a  boat  could  haul  close  inside  the 
mole,  and  with  a  hose  fill  the  casks  without  landing.  The  strand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  extends  to  the  eastward,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  a  high  cliff. 
Haifa  mile  from  the  beach,  up  the  valley  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  village, 
are  a  few  miserable  huts,  in  which  some  prisoners  reside.  Each  hut  has  a  patch 
of  ground  allotted  to  it  for  raising  what  vegetables  they  can,  on  their  own  account. 

On  the  East  side  of  the  bay  is  a  small  valley :  there  is  said  to  be  a  fine  stream 
of  water  running  down  it,  but  it  cannot  be  so  handy  to  fill  the  casks  from  as  the 
stream  at  the  mole. 

With  regard  to  supplies,  we  found  that  poultry  is  scarce ;  sheep  are  very  good, 
and  are  four  dollars  each.  The  price  of  a  bullock  is  about  fourteen  dollars ;  those 
we  saw  were  in  very  good  condition :  there  is  also  a  quantity  of  goats  on  the 
sland.  Vegetables  are  scarce  and  dear.  Part  of  the  cattle  is  private  property, 
and  before  purchases  can  be  made,  the  governor's  permission  must  be  had. 
Piles  of  wood  are  cut,  ready  for  sale,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  bay,  to  be  purchased 
from  the  governor.  The  expenses  incurred  by  touching  here  for  wood  and  water 
are  trifling,  as  the  islanders  are  very  anxious  that  ships  should  stop  here  for 
supplies.  They  have  two  large  boats,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  occasionally 
sent  out  to  fish.  A  few  seals  are  caught  sometimes.  The  boats  are  generally 
successful  in  fishing,  and  also  take  very  fine  lobsters.  Among  the  fish  which 
abound  here,  are  excellent  rock  cod,  a  number  of  which  I  saw  on  shore  salted 
down.  There  is  very  little  game  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  the 
exception  of  pigeons,  which  aie  numerous,  and  fly  in  lai^  flocks,  many  of  which 
are  domesticated. 

We  filled  up  our  stock  of  water,  and  should  have  had  our  firewood  and  other 
supplies  on  board  the  next  day,  but  during  the  night  a  violent  south-wester  set  in  ; 
heavy  squalls  came  down  the  valleys,  which  started  our  anchor  and  drove  us  to 
sea.     In  the  morning  it  moderated ;   we  made  several  tacks,  endeavouring  to 
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recover  the  anchorage,  but  as  the  v^ind  was  baffling,  we  lost  ground  on  each 
board;  and  finding  it  would  be  too  much  sacrifice  of  time,  we  bore  up  for 
Mazatlan,  where  we  were  bound. 

The  climate  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  mild,  and  is  considered  healthy,  but  the 
weather  is  very  changeable.  The  mornings  are  generally  cloudy,  with  showers  of 
rain.  Towards  noon  the  weather  clears  up ;  the  afternoons  are  clear  and 
pleasant ;  towards  midnight  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  on  the  high  lands,  which 
spread  over  the  island ;  squalls  come  down  the  valleys,  and  showers  of  rain, 
which  again  clear  up  as  the  day  advances.  This  is  said  to  be  the  general  state  of 
the  weather  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year. 

English  Bay,  although  not  so  well  sheltered,  has  a  better  appearance  from  the 
sea  than  Cumberland  Bay.  The  ground  about  it  is  not  so  much  broken,  and  rises 
with  a  more  gentle  ascent  towards  the  high  land.  It  was  in  this  valley,  which 
runs  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  that  the  celebrated  Alexander  Selkirk  is  said 
to  have  lived.  There  are  a  few  huts  some  distance  from  the  beach,  in  which  the 
prisoners  reside  who  are  at  work  there.  Whilst  we  were  here,  a  party  of  about 
thirty  prisoners  arrived  from  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island  for  provisions ;  and  the 
allowance  for  three  weeks  issued  to  them  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  scanty 
supply.  It  seems  that  these  were  the  worst  characters  on  the  island,  and  were 
kept  farthest  from  head-quarters.  Each  party  has  a  prisoner  appointed  as 
overseer,  who  keeps  them  pretty  close  at  work,  in  clearing  ground  for  cultivation, 
catting  wood,  making  roads,  &c.  The  convicts  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  mostly 
assassins,  and  amongst  them  are  several  women. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  had  possession  of  the  island,  must  have  spared  no 
expense  in  improving  this  place.  They  constructed  a  paved  road  from  the  beach 
to  their  largest  fort,  which  is  up  the  western  valley  about  a  mile.  The  road  is 
now  broken  up,  and  the  fort  in  ruins.  Besides  this,  they  had  another  com- 
manding the  bay,  behind  the  fort  of  San  Juan  Bautista.  After  the  revolution  had 
gained  ground  in  South  America,  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  everything 
destroyed  ;  the  forests  were  set  on  fire,  and,  particularly  where  sandal- wood  grew, 
care  was  taken  to  keep  them  burning.  This  is  a  grave  accusation,  and  savours 
much  of  the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  by-gone  ages  ;  but  they  are  even  said  to 
have  destroyed  large  timber,  where  it  was  easy  of  access.  The  only  things  that 
remain  are  two  g^ns  at  Fort  San  Juan  Bautista,  one  of  which  is  useless ;  the 
other,  although  mounted,  is  nearly  as  liable  to  damage  those  who  fire  it,  as  those 
fired  at.  There  had  been  a  number  of  wild  goats  on  the  island,  but  these 
suffered  the  common  lot,  and  were  all  destroyed. 

We  found  a  small  quantity  of  sandal-wood  in  store  for  sale,  at  six  dollars  per 
quintal,  but  it  was  only  the  roots  of  trees  which  were  formerly  growing,  the  whole 
of  them  being  more  or  less  burnt.  I  learnt  from  the  commandant  that  there  were 
parts  of  the  island,  towards  its  centre,  which  most  probably  had  never  been 
visited,  where  sandal  wood  might  still  be  growing.  A  prisoner,  who  had  a  very 
decent  appearance,  informed  me,  that  in  his  rambles  he  had  seen  some  beautiful 
little  plains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  but  as  there  were  no  roads,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  into  them.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
very  fine  timber ;  but  the  highest  part  of  Juan  Fernandez  is  inaccessible,  and 
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several  prisoners  have  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  reach  the  summit.  A 
reward  was  offered  for  the  performance  of  this  feat,  besides  the  liberty  of  the 
person  who  succeeded  ;  but  this  is  now  suspended.* 

When  H.M.S.  Collingwood  came  here,  in  1845,  a  single  Chilian  family  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  the  resident  population,  who  claimed  the  largest  and  readiest 
stream  for  watering.  Cabbage,  palms,  cherry  trees,  and  peaches,  were  found  to 
be  abundant.  All  these,  with  wild  oats,  radishes,  nasturtions,  rhubarb,  and 
strawberries,  grew  in  wild  and  useless  fruitfulness,  for  since  the  removal  of  the 
Chilian  garrison  and  convicts,  the  remains  of  whose  occupation  were  still  evident, 
no  permanent  colony  has  been  established  here.  Animals  are  abundant  for  such 
a  small  spot;,  goats  were  plentiful,  and  were  seen  grazing  on  every  height. 
Goat  or  Sta.  Clara  Island  was  full  of  them,  and  are  here  more  easily  taken.  If 
the  hunting  party  be  numerous,  they  may  be  taken  alive — a  practice  much  in 
vogue  among  the  whalers  who  visit  the  island.  Mint  and  thyme  may  be  procured 
in  abundance,  to  render  their  meat  more  palatable.  Many  horses  run  wild ;  also 
asses,  which  have  attained  great  size,  and  roam  in  fierce  and  wild  herds.  Dogs 
are  said  to  be  numerous  and  troublesome.  Gats,  like  the  dogs,  introduced  to  kill 
the  goats,  now  live  among  the  rocks,  and  catch  fish,  and  allow  rats  to  roam  with 
impunity.  Seals  are  nearly  extirpated,  but  fish  and  crayfish  are  in  undiminished 
abundance.t 

SANTA  CLARA  or  Goat  Island,  to  the  S.W,  of  Juan  Fernandez,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  whaling  voyage:— It  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  of  moderate  elevation.  Its  summit  is  surrounded  by 
many  conical  eminences  or  hummocks.  Its  western  extremity  is  blufi*,  whilst  the 
eastern  descends  gradually  to  the  water's  edge.  Its  shores  are  precipitous,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  a  brown  volcanic  stone,  presenting  on  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  cliffs  tortuous  columnar  projections,  resembling  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  embedded  in  its  structure.  This  islet  has  a  burnt  and  desolate  aspect,  and 
affords  no  vegetation  higher  than  a  stunted  shrub  ;  whilst  the  few  verdant  patches 
of  soil  tend  rather  to  heighten  by  contrast,  than  to  relieve,  the  general  sterility 
of  its  appearance.  On  the  North  side,  and  towards  the  western  extremity,  a  run 
of  fresh  water  empties  itself  into  the  sea  over  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  Landing  is 
effected  with  difficulty,  and  fish  is  very  abundant. 

MASAFUERA,  the  second  island  of  the  Juan  Fernandez  group,  is  in  laf. 
33^  49^  S.,  and  Ion.  80^  6&  3(f  W.  Capt.  Masters  says  it  is  stated  to  be  more 
capable  of  cultivation  than  Juan  Fernandez,  and  that  a  greater  number  of  seals 
frequent  it ;  there  was  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  1835,  ten  or  twelve  persons  on 
it,  free  settlers  from  Chile ;  and  the  crop  of  potatoes  in  that  year  was  800  bushels, 
besides  other  vegetables.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  place  where  a  boat  can  land 
on  it  with  safety.  Fresh  water  is  g^ood  and  plentiful,  but  there  is  no  anchorage 
off*  any  part  of  the  island.     It  is  estimated  to  be  about  2,300  feet  high. 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  June,  1837,  pp.  359—861. 

:  Four  Years  in  the  PaciBc,  by  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole,  1840»  pp.  367-8. 
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ST.  AMBROSE  AND  ST.  FELIX. 

Theie  two  islands,  or  g^ups,  lie  off  Copiapo,  in  Chile,  and  are  only  visited 
for  the  purposes  of  fishing  or  procuring  water  from  St.  Ambrose  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  finding  secure  shelter  diminishes  their  value.  In  former  years  immense  herds 
of  seals  frequented  their  shores,  but  these  have  almost  all  disappeared;  their 
puTsujf  is  no  longer  profitable. 

ST.  AMBROSE  is  the  easternmost,  and  according  to  Morrell  is  about  5  miles 
IB  circumference.  On  the  North  side  there  is  a  snug  little  cove  for  a  boat,  and  a 
good  landing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  any  southerly 
point  between  East  and  West.  But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  water  from  this 
landing.  About  the  centre  of  the  North  side,  however,  there  is  still  better 
landing,  where  fresh  water  of  an  excellent  quality  may  be  had  in  any  quantity 
from  a  pond  on  the  top  of  the  island,  and  led  down  to  the  boats  with  a  hose.* 

Capt.  H.  W.  Bruce,  in  H.M.S.  Imogeney  touched  here  in  December,  1837. 
His  remarks  follow : — <*  Leaving  Valparaiso,  we  kept  a  brisk  trade  wind  from 
S.S.W.  to  S.E.,  with  very  fine  weather,  and  in  seventy-two  hours  were  abreast  of 
St.  Ambrose  Island,  the  wind  S.S.E.  to  E.S.E.  Finding  a  strong  N.E.  current, 
we  made  St.  Ambrose,  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  15  miles,  and  hauled  up  to  close  it, 
passing  it  within  6  to  8  miles.  A  remarkable  rock,  very  much  resembling 
the  '  Bass '  in  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  lies  off  the  East  end  of  this 
island,  and  a  small,  rugged,  conical-shaped  rock  to  the  eastward  of  it  again. 
The  large  island  (St.  Ambrose)  is,  to  appearance,  about  3  miles  from  East  to 
West,  perhaps  4  miles  to  the  conical  rock  extreme,  from  the  West  end  of  St. 
Ambrose,  the  Bass-like  rock  being  almost  connected  with,  and  a  small  rough 
rock  between  it  and  St.  Ambrose.  Through  the  West  part  of  the  *  Bass '  is  a 
remarkable  fissure,  leaving  a  cavity  through  at  the  water-line,  and  apparently 
520  feet  high,  shaped  as  a  triangle.  Taking  the  height  of  the  real  *  Bass '  at 
400  feet,  that  of  the  isle  will  be  about  1,600,  the  two  *  Basses '  being  of  a  height. 
Prom  these,  keeping  our  course  again,  we  passed  close  to  the  northward  of  the 
Isles  of  St.  Felix,  distant  about  10  miles  from  the  other,  and  grouped  close 
together ;  within  6  or  8  miles  from  this  bearing,  we  could  distinguish  three ; 
five  are  represented  in  the  chart.  These  islands  all  seem  to  be  volcanic,  and  are 
without  an  appearance  of  verdure  ;  they  are  all,  including  the  '  Bass,*  much 
marked  by  the  birds  which  frequent  them,  and  are  numerous.  We  observed 
boobies.  Cape  pigeons,  and  others  unknown.*'  Capt.  Bruce  makes  the  West 
point  of  St.  Ambrose  to  be  in  lat.  26°  21'  S.,  and  Ion.  7°  63'  30*  W.,  of  Fort  St. 
Antonio,  at  Valparaiso,  or  79°  35'  0"  W. 

ST.  FELIX  is  about  4  or  5  leagues  W.N.W.  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  is  about  the 
same  size.  On  its  West  and  S.W.  sides  it  shows  steep  and  perpendicular  cliffs, 
but  there  is  a  place  for  landing  on  the  N.W.  side,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  N.W.  head  or  bluff.  Here,  in  a  sort  of  gully,  you  may  land  on 
a  flat  rock  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  on  the  beaches  at  the  North  and  East 
sides  of  the  island  the  landing  is  dangerous,  as  the  shores  are  steep.  This  is 
according    to    Morrell.      Capt.  Colnett's   people  landed  on  the  Noith  side  of 

•  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  by  B.  Morrell,  p.  117  ;  but  see  note  p.  70,  ante. 
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it  with  great  risk  and  difficulty,  and  traversed  the  island,  which  produces 
nothing  but  a  plant  resembling  the  common  nettle,  of  a  salt  taste,  and  dis- 
agreeable odour.  They  could  find  no  fresh  water,  and  the  soil  was  mere  sand, 
from  one  to  six  inches  deep,  on  a  solid  rock,  and  furrowed  by  heavy  rains.  No 
living  thing,  except  flies,  was  seen  ;  but  great  numbers  of  addled  eggs.  Of  the 
danger  in  getting  away  there  was  good  proof,  as  Colnett's  people  were  upset 
several  times,  and  one  of  his  best  seamen  was  killed  by  the  boat  falling  on^ira. 

Capt.  Bruce  says : — One  of  the  St.  Felix  Isles  is  low  and  long,  about  2  miles  in 
extent,  having  a  peaked  hill  at  its  West  end.  The  East  hill  is  high  and  sugar- 
loaf  shaped,  and  the  westernmost  is  a  jagged  and  very  peculiar  looking  rock. 
The  surf  beats  heavily  against  every  one  of  them,  even  on  their  lee  sides,  though 
the  water*  with  us  was  smooth ;  and  nothing  like  a  possibility  of  landing  could  be 
entertained  from  our  view  of  them.  Colnett  says  : — When  South  of  the  western 
isle  (St,  Felix)  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  double-headed  shot ;  but  the 
easternmost  hummock  is  separated  from  it  by  a  very  narrow  reef,  which  divides  it, 
as  it  were,  into  two  isles  ;  the  lowest  laud  commencing  with  the  reef,  and  joining 
the  hummock  to  the  West.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  small  rock  off  the  N.W. 
end,  which,  in  most  points  of  view,  shows  itself  like  a  ship  under  sail. 

St.  Felix  certainly  affords  the  means  of  sustaining  human  life,  for  Capt. 
Morrell,  in  August,  1823,  found  on  it  five  sailors,  who  had  been  inhumanely 
deserted  by  a  sealing  vessel  three  months  previously.  They  had  latterly  lived  on 
raw  fish  and  sun-dried  seals*  and  birds'  flesh. 

The  position  of  St.  Felix,  according  to  the  observations  of  Malespina,  May  10, 
1793,  is  lat.  26°  20'  15"  S.,  and  Ion.,  from'  Coquimbo,  79°  49'  W.» 

A  UEEF  is  placed  on  M.  Vincendon-Dumoulin*s  chart  of  the  Pacific,  in  lat. 
26°  20'  S.,  Ion.  94°  35'  W.     This  position  is  marked  as  doubtful. 

A  BEEF  is  marked  as  doubtful  on  M.  Vincendon-Damoulin's  chart,  in  lat. 
32°  0'  S.,  Ion.  95°  15'  W. 

The  ISLAND  of  SALA-Y-GOMEZ  was  discovered  in  1793,  by  the  Spanish 
commander  of  that  name.  It  was  again  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1805.  An 
American,  named  Gwyn,  discovered,  in  1802,  a  rocky  island  on  the  same  parallel, 
but  5°  to  the  West ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  island  in  question,  for  in 
Kotzebue's  search  for  it  he  found  only  that  discovered  by  Capt.  Gomez,  conse- 
quently the  Gwyn  Rock  is  no  longer  placed  on  the  charts.  Capt.  Beechey 
examined  it,  and  found  Kotzebue's  latitude  9  miles  in  error,  probably  a  typogra- 
phical mistake.  It  is  an  isolated  spot,  of  less  extent  than  had  been  stated,  being 
scarcely  more  than  a  heap  of  rugged  stones,  apparently  thrown  together  by  the 
elements,  and  in  a  gale  of  wind  would  not  be  distinguishable  amidst  the  spray. 
The  rocks,  except  such  parts  as  have  been  selected  as  roosting  places  by  the  sea- 
gulls, are  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  Upon  a  small  flat  spot  there  was  a  moss-like 
vegetation,  and  near  it  a  few  logs  of  wood,  also  noticed  by  Sala-y-Gomez. 

*  Soe  Voyage  of  Colnett,  pp.  34—37  ;  Nautical  Magazine,  September,  1838,  pp.  581—563 ;  and 
Morrell ,  as  aboTe. 
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**  When  first  seen  the  island  has  the  appearance  of  three  rocks.  (It  was  seen 
at  daylight  15  miles  off,  bearing  N.N.W.)  Its  direction  is  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is 
something  less  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in  width.  Some 
sunken  rocks  lie  off  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  points;  in  other  directions  the  island  may 
be  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  N.  50^  W.,  three-qaarters  of  a  mile, 
there  are  soundings,  in  46  fathoms,  sand  and  coral;  and  N.  33^  W.  1}  miles, 
140  fathoms,  gray  sand."*  The  S.E.  extreme  is  in  lat.  26^  27'  46^  Ion. 
106®  W  8' ;  variation,  8 J®  E. 

TEAPY,  WAIHU,t  or  EASTER  ISLAND— This  island,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  observation,  from  the  fact  of  a  race  of  people  having 
disappeared,  perhaps  in  the  interval  elapsed  since  it  was  first  described,  was 
discovered  by  Roggewein,  in  1721.^  Cook  and  La  P^rouse  both  visited  it,  and 
gave  great  interest  to  it  from  their  descriptions.  Other  and  later  navigators  have 
since  frequently  touched  here.  Some  island  was  discovered  by  an  Englishman 
named  Davis,  who  thence  called  it  Davis's  Land ;  and  Krusenstem  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  Easter  Island  ;§  but  the  position  he  assigned,  between 
Ion.  90^  and  95^,  was  sought  over  by  Kotzebue  without  success.  They  most 
therefore  be  considered  as  identical.  Capt  Beechey  says  that  Easter  Island, 
bearing  W.  by  N.,  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  being  divided  into  two,  rather  fiat 
at  the  top,  with  rounded  capes ;  the  N.E.  of  which  is  distinguished  by  two  hillocks. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  numerous  small  craters  are  observed  rising  above  the  low 
land,  and,  near  the  N.E.  extremity,  one  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  deep 
chasm  in  iu  eastern  side.     None  of  them  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  action. 

The  island  is  of  triangular  shape;  its  length  is  exactly  9  miles  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  9|  miles  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  13  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The 
highest  part  is  the  N.E.  peak,  1,323  feet  high,  and  in  clear  weather  it  may  be 
seen  at  16  or  18  leagues*  distance. || 

This  island  is  2,030  miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  1,500  from  the  nearest 
inhabited  island,  except  Pitcairn  Island.  This  island  has  been  but  seldom 
visited,  and  it  is  feared  that  these  few  visits  have  not  tended  to  improve  the 
people,  for  Beechey  and  Kotzebue  nearly  or  quite  came  to  open  rupture  with 
them.  La  Perouse  planted  many  useful  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  on  the  island, 
with  what  success  is  not  known. 

One  very  singular  feature  of  the  island  is  the  gigantic  busts  or  idols  which 
Roggewein,  Cook,  and  La  Perouse  describe ;  but  these,  jeither  from  neglect  or 
injury,  have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared ;  a  few  heaps  of  rubbish  only  remain  in 

•  Beechey,  vol.  i.  pp.  28-9. 

t  Waihu,  or  Waihott.  This  name  is  applied  to  Easter  Island  by  Kotsebne  (vol.  iii.  p.  284, 
English  translation) ;  but  on  several  charts,  as  on  that  by  Admiral  Duperry,  there  is  a  Waihou 
Island  placed  in  lat.  22°  15'  Sp  Ion.  100°  T  W.;  that  is,  fite  degrees  to  the  northward  of  Easter 
Island.  This  is  probably  an  error.  Copt.  Worth,  in  H.M.S.  Calypso^  paaed  near  the  spot  stated 
in  February,  1848,  but  makes  no  mention  of  any  island  here  which  confirms  the  above  remarks. 
—Ed. 

X  See  Dalrymple's  Collection,  vol.  ii. 

§  Ephemerides  Geographiques,  tome  zvii. ;  also  Bnmey,  in  his  Account  of  the  Buccaneers ; 
and  Beechey,  Voyage  of  the  JBlogsom,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

n  Beechey,  vol.  i.  In  the  Narrative  of  Ia  Perouse's  Voyage,  tome  iv.  p.  21,  et  teq.,  there  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  island,  and  its  appearances  on  approaching  it,  by  H.  Bemizet,  but  it  would 
not  be  intelligible  without  the  plates. 
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many  places.  Whether  this  is  the  effect  of  native  migration  or  volcanic  con- 
vulsion cannot  now  be  well  known. 

Off  the  South  Point  lie  two  rocky  islets,  one  nearest  the  point  high  and 
peaked,  the  other  low  and  flattish.  Cook  anchored  (March  14,  1774)  in  a 
small  open  bay,  off  this  West  side  of  the  island.  His  station  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  nearest  shore,  the  South  point  of  a  small  bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  sandy  beach,  bearing  E.S.E.  1}  miles  distant ;  the  two  rocky  islets  were  here 
just  shut  behind  a  point  to  the  North  of  them;  they  bore  S.  J  W.  4  miles 
distant,  and  the  other  extreme  of  the  island  bore  N.25°  £.,  distant  about  6  miles. 
But  the  best  mark  is  the  sandy  beach,  because  it  is  the  only  one  on  this  side  of 
the  island.  Toward  the  East  end  of  the  island  there  were  great  numbers  of  the 
gigantic  statues,  and  here  they  found  a  well  of  fresh  water,  but  the  water  procured 
at  the  anchorage  was  salt  and  useless. — (Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  et  seq,) 

Capt.  Beechey  made  P^rouse  Point  in  Cook's  Bay  to  be  in  lat.  27°  8'  46", 
Ion.  109°  24' 36". 

(The  S,W.  portion  of  the  Low  ArchipelcLgo,  which  may  be  considered  as 
commencing  at  Ducies*  Island  next  to  the  westward,  is  within  our  present  limits 
of  lat.  20°  S.,  but  will  be  described  altogether  in  a  succeeding  chapter.) 

DOUGHERTY  ISLAND.— This  island,  which  must  be  one  of  the  most 
isolated  spots  in  the  ocean,  being  in  the  most  open  space  of  the  great  world  of 
waters,  was  discovered  by  a  whale  ship,  the  James  Stewart,  Capt.  Dougherty, 
on  May  29tb,  1841.  It  ought  to  have  taken  its  place  on  a  former  page,  but 
is  unconnected  with  any  other  known  system.  It  appeared  to  be  an  island 
5  or  6  miles  in  length,  running  N.E.  and  S.W.,  with  a  high  round  bluff  on  the 
N.E.  end,  with  low  land  to  the  S.W. ;  between  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  ends  there 
appeared  a  valley  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  He  passed  it  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  going  at  least  10  knots.  The  position  was  only  gained  approximatively 
on  account  of  not  having  proper  observations  for  several  preceding  and  following 
days.     Lat.  59°  20'  S.,  Ion.  120°  20'  W.« 

OPARO  or  RAPA  ISLAND. — Oparo  was  discovered  by  Vancouver,  December 
22,  1791.  At  first  it  bore  N.E.  J  N.,  and  then  appeared  as  three  small  islands, 
the  easternmost  much  resembling  a  vessel  under  sail.  They  did  not  land,  but 
saw  nearly  round  it;  they  considered  that  anchorage  might  probably  be  found  on 
both  sides  of  its  N.W.  point.  To  the  southward  of  that  point  is  a  small  bay  with 
a  stony  beach,  through  which  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  stream 
of  water  falling  into  the  sea.  The  shores  in  most  parts  were  so  perfectly  smooth, 
that  landing  might  have  been  effected  without  the  least  difficulty.  Round  to  the 
North  of  that  point  is  another  small  bay,  in  which  are  a  small  islet  and  some 
rocks ;  behind  these,  the  shore  may  be  approached  wiih  great  ease  at  any  time. 
Indeed,  there  was  not  any  part  of  the  island  which  appeared  to  have  been  acted 
upon  by  heavy  violent  surfs,  as  the  verdure  in  many  places  reached  to  the  water's 
edge.     The  South  extremity  of  the  island  appeared  in  some  points  of  view  to 

*  8cc  Courier;  St.  John*s,  New  Brudswick,  August  21,  1841 . 
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form  a  right  angle  without  the  least  interraption  in  the  sides ;  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  S.E.  is  a  small  detached  islet ;  the  shores  are  interspersed  with  sandy 
beaches  ;  its  gpreatest  extent,  which  is  in  a  N.  18^  W.  and  S.  18^  E.  direction,  is 
about  6]|  miles,  and  it  may  possibly  be  about  18  miles  in  circuit 

Its  principal  character  is  a  cluster  of  high  craggy  mountains,  forming,  in 
several  places,  most  remarkable  pinnacles,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  nearly  from 
their  summits  to  the  sea.  The  valleys,  or  rather  chasms,  between  the  mountains, 
were  chiefly  clothed  with  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  Neither  plantains  nor  other 
tropical  plants  appeared  ;  neither  fertility  nor  cultivation  were  evident. 

The  natives,  who  appeared  not  to  have  seen  Europeans  before,  resembled  other 
of  the  great  Polynesian  nations.  They  were  estimated  to  amount  to  above  1,500 
at  least.  On  the  tops  of  six  of  the  highest  hills  some  native  fortifications  were 
observed.* 

Capt.  Bellingshausen  places  it  in  lat.  2T'  37'  40^,  and  Ion.  144''  15^  W. 

• 

NIELSON  REEF.^Ou  January  19,  1827,  the  ship  Sir  George  Osborne 
passed  between  two  portions  of  this  reef,  on  which  the  sea  broke  in  places,  being 
nearly  level  with  the  water.  White  coral  was  observed  under  the  ship,  from 
4  to  6  fathoms ;  the  reef  extended  a  considerable  distance,  curving  S.E.  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  the  mast-head.  The  sea 
being  perfectly  smooth,  showed  itself  by  breakers,  only  occasionally  breaking. 
lU  situation  was  lat.  27^  O'  S.,  Ion.  146^  16^  45"  W.  by  chronometer.  This 
information  was  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  S.  Stutchbury,  the  naturalist,  on 
board  the  Sir  Oeorge  Osborne, 

In  1831  the  ship  Lancaster  struck  on  it ;  the  weather  was  also  fine,  and  the 
sea  did  not  break.    The  least  depth  found  was  12  feet.f 

Besides  the  name  ofNielson  Reef^  given  to  it  after  the  captain,  it  is  also  called 
Osborne  Reef,  after  his  ship,  and  Lancaster  Reef^  after  the  second  occurrence. 

BASS  ISLES. — ^To  the  E.S.E.  of  Oparo  are  four  small  islands,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bass,  well  known  as  the  gentleman  who  first  passed  through  the  strait 
separating  Van  Dieroen's  Land  and  Australia*  They  have  been  marked  as  the 
Coronados,  or  Four  Crowns,  discovered  by  Quiros,  but  there  is  nothing  but  their 
number  to  support  this  supposition.  Krusenstern  argues  that  these  last  are 
identical  with  the  Gloucester  Isles,  7°  farther  North. t  M.  Vincendon-Dumoulin 
places  them  in  lat.  28°  6'  S.,  Ion.  142°  45'  W. 

TOUBOUAI  OR  AUSTRAL  ISLANDS. 

This  is  a  dispersed  group,  lying  to  the 'southward  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  the  Low  Archipelago.  The  first  of  these  appellations  is  given  to  them  in  the 
charts  by  M.  Vincendon-Dumoulin.  The  second  is  applied  by  Mr.  Williams  in 
his  Missionary  Enterprises.  The  islands  composing  the  group  have  not  been 
much  frequented  or  visited,  as  they  are  small,  and  do  not  offer  many  induce- 
ments for  the  calls  of  passing  navigators. 

•  Vancouver^  vol.  i.  pp.  75-6.  t  Kaatleal  Htgsifaie,  1888,  p.  093. 

X  Krutenttera,  Mem.  H]rdr.,  toI.  i.  pp.  28-9. 
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VAVITAO  it  a  tmall  high  island,  ditcovered,  October  23,  1791,  by  Capt. 
firoughton,  who  places  it  in  lat.  23°  42'  S.,  and  Ion.  147°  11'  E.  He  did  not 
apply  any  name  to  it,  believing  it  to  be  the  same  as  Toubouai,  but  Mr.  Bass  states 
that  its  name  is  Vavitao. 

M.  Mauruc  gives  the  particulars  of  an  island  which  he  calls  Hig  {High?) 
hlandf  in  lat.  23°  40^,  Ion.  148°  O'  W.,  the  native  name  for  it  being  Ravdivai, 
which  must  be  the  same.  He  says  it  is  high  and  surrounded  by  reefs.  There  is 
a  welNsheltered  harbour  in  its  N.W.  part  to  the  West.  The  people  are  very 
mild  in  their  disposition.  No  provisions  can  be  got.  The  current  here  is  always 
so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  outrun  in  light  breezes.* 

A  REEF  lies  in  lat.  24°  45'  S.,  and  Ion.  148°  20'  W.  to  the  S.W.  of  Vavitao, 
according  to  Commander  Hamond,  H.M.S.  Salamander  A 

TOUBOUAI  is  the  next  island  to  the  westward,  and  is  much  smaller  than 
Vavitao,  being  not  more  than'  5  miles  in  extent.  Krusenstern  places  it  in 
•lat.  23°  26'  S.,  Ion.  149°  23'  E.  On  making  it  from  the  northward  it  appears  like 
two  islands,  but  the  two  hills  join  at  the  base  ;  steer  for  the  ridge  between  the  two 
hills,  and  it  leads  to  the  passage  through  the  reefs  to  the  anchorage  inside.  The 
harbour  inside  the  reefs  is  unsafe,  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  and  the  anchorage 
outside  is  insecure  and  rocky,  with  bad  holding  ground.  A  reef  extends  a  full  mile 
off  the  S.W.  point.    The  French  protectorate  flag  was  flying  on  it  in  January,  1848. 

OHETEROAH,  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  his  first  voyage,  August  14, 1769, 
is  about  13  miles  in  circuit,  and  rather  high  than  low,  but  neither  populous  nor 
fertile  in  proportion  to  the  other  islands  he  had  seen.  It  is  not  surrounded,  like 
the  neighbouring  islands,  with  a  reef.  Cook's  boat  landed  on  the  West  side  of 
the  island,  in  a  bay  the  bottom  of  which  was  foul  and  rocky,  but  the  water 
exceedingly  clear.  His  position  of  it  is  lat.  22°  27'  S.,  Ion.  150°  47'  W.  (150°  13' 
corrected). t  M.  Mauruc  calls  it  Rouroutoua,  and  says  there  are  some  harbours 
for  small  ships,  the  population  numerous  and  inoffensive ;  the  same  productions 
as  the  preceding. 

A  GROUP  of  ISLANDS  is  placcd  by  M.  Vincendon-Dumoulin  in  lat.  21°  50', 
Ion.  150°  0'  W.,  apparently  of  coral ;  and  on  Mr.  Purdy's  chart  there  is  another 
island,  in  lat.  21°  20^,  Ion.  149°  20'  W. 

RIMITERA  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Henry,  and  is  in  about  lat.  22°  40'  S., 
and  Ion.  152°  20'  W.  It  is  highest  in  the  centre,  which  is  about  300  feet,  being, 
according  to  M.  Mauruc,  rather  lower  than  its  neighbours.  It  has  no  harbour, 
but  has  the  same  provisions,  which  he  procured  at  a  very  easy  rate.§ 

SANDS  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  four  small  islands,  contained  in  a  circumference 
of  about  10  miles,  with  very  high  breakers  clear  round  them  ;  the  height  of  the  land 
(trees  ?)  is  not  more  than  30  feet.    They  bear  from  Rimitera  about  W.N.W.  ^  W. 

•  Nautical  Magazine,  July,  1847,  p.  379. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  Geographie,  1848,  p.  95. 

X  Voyages  made  by  order  of  George  III.  ( Hawkesworth's  Collection),  vol.  H.  p.  276.  When 
Cook  was  here  he  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  Manuo  and  Mouton.  The  longitudes  of  Cook 
in  the  Low  Archipelago  differing  from  fieechey  by  34',  this  would  be  in  150^  13'. 

§  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  Geographie,  1848,  p.  96. 
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They  were  diicoTered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Sands,  roaster  of  the  Benjamin  Tucker 
whaler,  October  19th,  1845.    They  He  in  lat  SI""  50'  S.,  Iod.  154''  O'  W.» 

A  email  ieland  is  marked  on  Arrowsmith's  chart,  about  a  degree  to  the  West. 
Capt  D.  Bethune  also  mentions  that  an  island  exists  about  150  miles  East  of 
Mangaia.  This  must  be  the  island  in  question,  but  it  may  be  the  same  as  Sands 
Island«t 

COOK'S  ISLANDS. 

This  group  of  islands,  which  lie  scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  without 
any  intimate  connexion  between  each  other,  were  so  collectively  designated  by 
Admiral  Krusenstem,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  invaluable  Memoires  Hydro* 
graphiques.  It  consbts  of  nine  or  ten  separate  islands,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  discovered  by  Cook  ;  hence  the  appropriateness  of  their  collective  appella- 
tion. The  progress  of  Christianity  in  them  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
interesting  Missionary  Enterprises,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Williams,  who,  with 
■ome  other  authors,  called  them  the  Hbrvxt  Islis4  the  name  of  one  of  the 
groups. 

MANGAIA  (or  Mangea)  is  the  south-easternmost  of  the  group.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Capt  Cook,  March  dOth,  1777,  in  his  third  voyage.  He  places  it  in 
lat.  21^  57' S.,  Ion.  158^  T  W.  The  following  recent  account  of  it,  by  M.  Dutaillis, 
will  also  give  an  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

This  island  is  high  enough  to  be  distinguished  at  25  or  30  miles'  distance. 
It  is  very  irregular.  Its  shores  are  abrupt,  and  do  not  present,  like  those  of 
Tahiti,  the  smiling  valleys  winding  in  planes  inclbed  towards  the  sea.  It  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  about  30  mQes  in  circumference.  The  coast  is  not 
defended,  as  usual,  by  a  reef;  the  sea  beaU  nearly  direct  upon  its  flanks;  and 
a  mass  of  coral  attached  to  it,  but  not  extendbg  more  than  15  or  20  yards  out, 
serves  as  a  breakwater  and  shelter  to  it. 

■  There  is  not  any  opening;  it  consequently  has  neither  port  nor  road.    The  sea 
around  it  is  of  great  depth,  and  without  any  danger. 

The  only  communication  with  the  land  is  made  by  means  of  canoes,  which 
alone  are  capable  of  clearing  the  narrow  line  of  heavy  surf  separating  the  shore 
from  the  ocean,  which  is  done  at  high  water,  and  seizing  the  most  favourable 
instant. 

The  principal  village,  Oneroha^  lies- on  the  North  side  of  the  island;  and  it  is 
to  this  part  that  ships  desiring  to  trade  with  the  natives  ought  to  come.  With  the 
usual  winds  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  to  the  South,  for  the  currents  bear  to  the 
North. 

It  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants,  being  about  one-half  the  entire  population. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  in  March,  1846,  by  a  stormy  which  devastated  the  whole 
island.    Nearly  all  the  native  houses  were  blown  down,  and  the  church,  which 

^  WliAlemen't  Shipping  List,  Kew  Bsdind,  Unitsd  Stitei,  Xareh  lOkh,  1846;  tnd  Shipping 
Osietts,  Kareh  18th,  1847.  lliejaTC]dafledbj]C.yiiieondon-IhimovlIninlat  Sl'^fiO' 8.,and 
kMLllOO4'W.,sswas|^Teninthen0wipspeisabofa;  hot  the  btsring  ftom  RimeCara,  See.,  ibowi 
that  km.  154°  ii  meant— Ed.  « 

t  Naatical  Magaiina,  Oetober,  1840,  p.  086. 

t  They  are  fo  called  in  the  AiiatleJoaiMl,Ftbmai7, 1887. 
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they  had  just  constructed,  was  destroyed.  The  fruit  trees  ^ere  overturned,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  dislLster  were  so  great,  that  a  famine  ensued. 

la  1848  a  part  of  these  houses  had  been  rebuilt,  plastered  with  lime,  and  well 
whitened.  They  presented  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  seldom 
found  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  productions  of  the  island  are  numerous  and  cheap.  They  consist  of  figs, 
turkeys,  fowls,  ducks,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pine-apples,  which  the  inhabitants 
obtain,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  by  assiduous  labour  and  care  but  little 
common  to  these  islanders.  The  exchange  is  by  means  of  money,  printed  calico, 
&c.  The  purchases  are  made  on  shore,  in  a  spot  destined  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
the  transactions  are  made  so  quickly  and  so  justly,  that  they  deserve  special 
mention. 

The  three  villages  composing  the  people  of  the  island  are  united  under  the 
authority  of  the  same  chief  or  king.  He  has  under  him  six  smaller  chiefs,  or 
governors.     There  is  a  police,  for  protection,  &c. 

The  stranger,  on  his  reaching  the  shore,  is  received  by  a  constable,  who 
accompanies  him,  and  does  not  leave  until  his  business  is  ended.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  any  purchases,  the  policeman  announces  it  to  the  vendors,  and  in  an  instant 
all  the  goods  are  brought  to  one  common  spot.  A  tariff,. affixed  to  a  post,  shows 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  prices  of  the  articles,  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  and 
between  which  the  price  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

By  the  intervention  of  the  policeman,  according  as  you  pass  before  each  seller 
he  fixes  his  price;  if  you  consider  it  too  high,  you  refuse,  and  say  your  own, 
which,  if  he  thinks  is  not  enough,  and  will  not  come  down  to,  he  gets  up  and 
carries  away  his  goods.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  is  concluded,  the  money 
is  paid  by  the  purchaser  into  the  hands  of  the  constable,  who  gives  it  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  seller,  after  having  assured  himself  that  it  is  the  exact  price  of 
the  agreement.  In  this  manner  any  objection  to  the  payment  becomes  impossible. 
Having  walked  through  the  market,  all  the  Indians  whose  prices  appeared  too 
high  are  excluded,  and  only  those  remain  to  deal  with  who  have  shown  any 
hesitation  on  this.     Everything  is  then  quickly  settled. 

The  young  missionary,  Mr.  Gill,  who  directs  them,  seems  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  over  them,  of  which  he  takes  advantage  in  exerting  them  to  labour.* 

RAROTONGA  is  a  beautiful  island  seen  in  the  Seringapatatny  in  1814. 
Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  says  that  he  discovered  it  in  1823.  It  was  also 
seen  by  Capt.  Dibbs,  in  the  schooner  Endeavour.  It  is  a  mass  of  mountains, 
which  are  high,  and  present  a  remarkably  romantic  appearance.  It  has  several 
good  boat  harbours,  but  no  anchorage ;  it  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  a  reef.f 
The  following,  by  M.  DutailliSf  is  more  recent  and  explicit  :— 
This  island  appears  to  be  of  the  same  formation  as  Mangaia.  Like  it,  it  may 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  only  differs  in  that  the  surrounding  reef  is  not 

*  M,  DutaUlit,  Annalcfl  Hvdrographlqnes,  vol. !.  pp.  145-6;  see  abo  Cook's  Third  Voyage, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  174,  tt  9eq, ;  and  Williams's  MissioDary  Enterprises  in  the  Booth  Sea  Islands,  p.  18. 

t  Missionary  Bnterprises,  p.  18;  Capt.  D.  Bethune,  in  Nautical  Magaihie,  October,  1840, 
p.  685 ;  Sir  E.  Belcher,  toI.  ii.  p.  16. 
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quite  continaous,  but  has  iu  some  points  small  openings,  which  afford  harbours 
for  small  vessels,  without  shelter,  and  anchorage  without  holding  ground. 

The  principal  village,  named  AvaruOf  is  in  the  North.  The  entrance  to  it, 
which  affords  communication  with  the  sea,  may  be  about  50  yards  broad  within 
the  reef.  Another,  nftmed  Atauia^  is  in  the  S.£. ;  and  the  last,  Arognanif  in  the 
N.W.  Atauia,  the  most  important  after  Avarua,  is  a  bad  harbour;  and  the 
recent  loss  of  some  coasting  vessels  ofiers  little  encouragement  for  others  to  follow 
them.    That  of  Arognani  is  in  still  greater  discredit. 

The  productions  of  this  island,  which  is  much  more  fertile  than  Mangaia,  are 
exactly  the  same ;  and  although  frequent  communication  and  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship unite  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  islands,  they  but  little  resemble  each  other 
in  respect  of  industry  and  intelligence. 

The  brother  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Mangaia,  exercises  the  same  functions  at  Raro- 
tonga,  but  states  with  regret  that  he  has  not  obtained  the  same  good  results. 

The  population  does  not  exceed  4,000  inhabitants.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
tempest  of  March,  1846.  The  hurricane  commenced  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  then  blowing  from  S.£. ;  it  then  passed  successively  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  overthrowing  the  houses,  trees,  the  church,  and  in  general  everything 
that  offered  any  obstacle  to  its  force.  It  ceased  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Like  as  at  Mangaia,  a  terrible  scarcity  ensued. 

Position  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  according  to  M.  Dutaillis  :  lat.  21°  13'  S., 
Ion.  160°  6'  33^  W. ;  var.,  10°  E.  The  N.W.  point  is  in  lat.  21°  11'  35*' S.,  Ion. 
169°  47'  W.» 

RURUTU  is  probably  the  Oruruti  of  Capt.  Henry,  which  is  placed  a  degree 
farther  South  by  him  than  the  position  given  by  Capt.  Drinkwater  Bethune. 
Lat.  20°  20'  S.,  Ion.  160°  0'  £.  It  is  about  4  miles  long  £.  and  W.,  and  1,300 
feet  in  height,  f 

ATIU,  or  WATEEO,  was  first  seen  by  Cook,  March  31,  1777,  and  resembles 
Mangaia  in  appearance  and  extent.  He  describes  the  people  and  his  friendly 
reception  by  the  natives  at  great  length.  It  is  a  mere  bank  of  coral,  10  or 
12  feet  high,  steep  and  rugged,  except  where  there  are  small  sandy  beaches,  at 
some  clefls,  where  the  ascent  is  gradual.  Cook  could  not  get  any  quantity  of 
refreshments  here.     Lat.  19°  68',  Ion.  168°  6'. 

TAKUTEA  is  the  Wenaoaette  {i.e.,  Wenua-iti,  Little  Island)  of  Cook,  who 
discovered  it.  It  is  in  lat.  19°  61'  S.,  Ion.  168°  23'  W.,  about  3  or  4  leagues 
from  Atiu,  the  inhabitants  of  which  called  it  Otakootaia,  and  sometimes 
Wenooaette,  or  Little  Island.    It  is  not  more  than  3  miles  in  circuit ;  the  beach, 

*  There  are  three  names  which  haTe  caused  some  confusion  here,  Roxburgh  Itland,  Armitrong 
Island,  and  Orurutu 

RoxBUROu  Island  is  said  to  hsTO  been  discoYcred,  March  5, 1824,  by  Capt  White,  in  the 
Medway,  who  made  it  80  miles  in  length,  lat  21°  36^  S.,  and  Ion.  200°  42^  £.,  but  without  any 
pretensions  to  accuracy.    It  is  now  considered  that  it  Is  identified  with  Rarotonga  (Horslntrgh). 

Armstrong  Island,  an  American  discovery,  lat.  21°  21' 8.,  198^  56'  £.,  is  also  most  lilcely 
Rarotonga.  Both  these  islands  have  been  diligently  sought  for,  without  success,  by  many 
whalers  and  others,  and  are  not  linown  to  the  natives. — (M.  Dutaillis.) 

Oruruti,  discovered  by  Capt.  Henry,  is  not  Rarotonga;  but,  according  to  Capt.  Bethuuo,  lies 
to  the  North  of  it 

t  Nautical  Magazine,  October,  1840,  p.  686. 
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without  the  reef,  is  composed  of  white  corak  and,  above  which  the  land  does  not 
rise  above  6  or  7  feet,  on  which  grow  several  clusters  of  cocoa  palms  and  vast 
numbers  of  other  trees.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  water.  It  was  then  uninhabited , 
but  some  empty  huts,  dEC,  were  seen.* 

MITIERO,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Capt.  Dibbs,  of  the  Endeavour, 
lies  in  lat.  20^  1'  S.,  Ion.  167^  34'  W.,  at  the  distance  of  25  miles  from  Atiu.  It 
is  a  low  island,  having  a  large  clump  of  trees  in  its  centre ;  it  is  from  3  to  4  miles 
from  North  to  South,  and  a  mile  from  East  to  West.  Williams  states,  that  from 
famine  and  invasion  the  population  does  not  now  exceed  100  persons.f  Atiu, 
Takutea,  and  Miti^ro  (or  Mittiaro\  are  connected  together  socially ;  the  rest  of 
the  group  are  independent. 

MAUKI,  or  PARRY  ISLAND,  is  also  a  low  island.  It  is  about  2  miles  in 
diameter,  well  wooded,  and  inhabited  ;  but  the  soil  does  not  appear  in  any  part 
to  exceed  40  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  20^  7'  S.,  and  Ion. 
157<>11'W. 

In  Arrowsmith's  chart  the  island  is  termed  Parry*$  Island,  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Byron  in  1 825,  who  calls  it  Mauti,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  Williams,  who  claims  also  the  discovery  of  Rarotonga,  but  which  is  designated 
on  the  chart  as  ''  Grurute,"  discovered  by  Capt.  Henry.  However  it  is  well 
known  by  the  native  account  that  they  had  long  before  been  visited  frequently  by 
whalers,  and  Capt.  Henry  did  not  touch  at  it  until  after  Mr.  Williams  resided 
there,  t 

At  the  time  of  the  Blonde's  visit  the  natives  were  exceedingly  friendly,  and 
were  civilized  by  the  missionaries.  Cocoa-nut,  pandanus,  and  bread-fruit,  grew 
on  it.§  Mr.  Williams  says  that,  prior  to  1820,  the  population  was  considerable, 
but  in  that  year  an  invasion  and  terrible  massacre  reduced  the  population  to  three 
hundred. 

HERVEY  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1773, 
and  also  seen  by  him  in  the  third  voyage,  in  1777.  They  were  named  by  him 
after  Capt*  Hervey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  name  has  sometimes  been  extended  to  the  whole  group.  Cook  says  that  they 
consist  of  three  islands,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  may  be  6  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. The  inhabitants  call  two  of  them,  perhaps  the  largest.  Manual  and 
Auotu  (Bethune)  or  Ouitate.  Mr.  Williams  says  that  there  b  no  entrance  into 
the  reef,  and  that  the  desolating  wars  among  themselves  had  reduced  their 
number  to  a  dozen  people  in  1830.     Lat.  19®  18'  S.,  Ion.  158®  54'  W. 

AITUTAKI  (or  WhytootaH)  is  the  northernmost  of  this  group.  It  was 
discovered,  April  11,  1798,  by  Capt.  Bligh,  in  the  Bounty^  a  few  days  before  the 
mutiny,  When  he  made  it  to  the  S.S.W.,  5  leagues  distant,  it  appeared  of 
tnoderate  height,  with  a  round  hill  on  the  North  part ;  the  N.W.  part  was  highest 
and  steep  ;  the  S.E.  sloped  off  to  a  low  point.  It  has  a  most  fruitful  appearance, 
its  shores  being  bordered  by  flat  land,  on  which  grew  innumerable  cocoa-nut  and 

•  Cook,  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

t  Joamal  des  Voyages,  toI.  zitUI  ;  MiMfonary  Enterpriaef,  p.  17. 

X  Belcher,  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  ^  Voyage  of  the  BUmde,  p.  308. 
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other  trees,  and  the  higher  grounds  beautifully  interspersed  with  lawns.  CapL 
Bligh  says  it  is  10  miles,  Williams  says  18  miles,  m  circuit  The  latter  also  says 
it  IS  hilly  rather  than  mountainous,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  extends  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  There  is  a  good  entrance  for  a  boat 
on  the  West  side  of  the  island.  Its  population  is  2,000.  Bligh's  obsefrations 
place  it  between  late.  18^^  M  and  18^  54^  S.,  Ion.  159^  41'. 

A  group  of  small  islands,  or  keys,  eiglit  in  number,  and  coTered  with  trees,  lie 
to  the  S.E.  4  or  5  miles  from  Aitutaki,  and  a  single  one  to  the  W.S.W.  The 
southernmost  of  the  group  is  in  lat  18^  58'  S.    Variation,  8^  14'  E.*. 

Besides  the  above,  which  it  is  beliered  constitute  the  whole  of  the  group, 
Ck>ok  mentions  another  which  he  calls  Mahomanikt  which  is  probably  Mitians 
or  Mauki. 


NEW  ISLAND.— According  to  M.  Duiaillis,  this  island,  which  from  priTatc 
interests  would  remain  unknown,  lies,  it  is  said,  in  lat.  24^  20^  S.  and  Ion. 
159^  SO'  W.  It  is  low,  and  offers  a  very  adnrntageons  trade  in  hogs.  It  will 
be  important  to  ascertain  the  position  and  con6rm  the  account  of  this  island.  In 
addition  to  the  position  above  given,  Commander  Hamond,  H.M.S.  Salamander^ 
states  that  an  island  exists  in  lat.  24^  O'  S.,  Ion.  159^  lO'  W.  This  must  be  the 
same.t 

Another  Island  is  placed  in  lat  22^^  SO' S.,  Ion.  162^  61'  E.,  by  Commander 
Hamond. 

BEVERIDGE  REEF,  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  6rst  announced  in  the  Nautical 
Magazine,  August,  18S3,  p.  442.  It  is  also  the  same  reef  called  King  Oeorge 
Reef^  and  Middleton  Reef,  in  Norie's  and  Arrowsmith's  charts.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Nicholson  Shoal,  stated  to  be  in  lat.  20''  6^,  and  Ion.  168^  40',  is  the 
same,  as  Sir  Edward  Belcher  sailed  with  the  Starling  100  miles  to  the  West  of 
Beveridge  Reef. 

According  to  the  original  notice,  no  part  of  it  appears  above  water,  but  the  sea 
breaks  over  it  in  many  places.  On  the  inside  of  the  reef  there  appeared  to  be 
deep  water.  Its  extent  is  about  10  miles  North  and  South,  and  about  8  miles 
East  and  West.  On  the  West  side,  near  the  S.W.  point,  there  appeared  to  be  an 
opening.  The  position  first  assigned  agrees  exactly  with  that  obtained  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher.  By  this  latter  it  is  called  Lagoon  Reef^  and  his  account  is  as 
follows : — 

**  By  our  survey  it  appears  that  this  reef  occupies  an  outline  similar  to  that  of 
a  coral  island,  having  an  entrance  to  the  N.W.  All  the  mass  of  shoal  water 
appeared  to  be  contracted  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  but  no  rocks  above  water  cpuld 

•  Voyage  of  the  Bounty  ^  pp.  146—148. 

t  Annales  Hydrographiqaes,  1849,  voL  i.  pp.  147-6 ;  and  NaoCieal  Xagtaiiie,  October,  1847, 
p.  370.  ^^ 

TuAN ABi  (?)  is  alio  an  itlaud  annooneed  as  doobtfU  by  Comm.  HanMBd,  bi  lat.  90"  SO'  8., 
loD.  160^  26'  W. 
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be  traced.  The  S.W.  extremity  was  detenniDed  to  be  in  lat  20^  2'  N.,  Ion. 
167^  40^  W,f  which  diffen  from  that  assigned  to  the  shoal  seen  by  Capt. 
NichohK>n.    We  termed  it  Lagoon  Reef.''* 

TONGA  OR  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 

The  merit  of  the  discovery  of  these  islands  is  due  to  Tasman,  who  first  saw 
them,  January  20th,  1643.  He  anchored  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Tonga-tabu,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Amsterdam,  as  he  imposed  those  of  Middelburg  and 
Rotterdam  to  Eoa  and  Namuka.f  The  recollection  of  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  natives  still  remained  when  Cook  visited  it  during  his  third  voyage,  in  1777, 
when  he  stayed  three  months  here  (April  to  July)4  Cook  was  the  second 
navigator  who  saw  them,  in  October,  1773,  during  his  second  voyage.  In  this 
voyage  he  anchored  successively  at  Eoa  and  Tonga-tabu  ;  on  the  following  year 
he  revisited  this  archipelago,  and  discovered  most  of  the  small  islands  to  the 
North  of  Tonga-tabu,  which  now  bear  the  distinct  name  of  the  Habaii  or 
Hapai  Islands. 

In  his  third  voyage,  above  alluded  to,  he  stayed  more  particularly  at  Tonga-tabu, 
where  he  remained  for  thirty-six  days,  and  maintained  the  most  amicable  relations 
with  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  him  to  attach  to  them  the  appellation  by  which 
they  were  known  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Mariner,  and  also  from 
other  sources,  that  these  apparently  friendly  people,  with  Finow  at  their  head,  had 
planned  an  assault  on  the  two  ships,  and  a  massacre  of  the  whole  crew ;  this  was 
to  take  place  at  an  entertainment,  to  which  Cook  and  his  officers  were  present ; 
but  the  plot  failed,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  Cook  unsus- 
pectingly praised  the  entertainment  as  the  best  he  had  had  at  the  '<  Friendly" 
Islands.§  This  people  also,  we  are  told  by  D'Urville,  had  the  same  intentions 
toward  D'Entrecasteaux'and  his  ships.|| 

In  February  and  March,  1781,  the  Spanish  navigator,  Maurelle,  discovered 
Vavao  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands ;  but  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage 
makes  frequent  mention  of  these  islands,  but  did  not  see  them.  In  the  last  days 
of  1787,  La  Perouse  saw  these  islands;  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
remained  any  time  here.f  In  the  year  following,  Lieut.  Bligh  passed  three  days 
at  Namuka  ;  two  days  after  which  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  took  place.**  In 
1791  Capt.  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora,  made  two  visits  to  these  islands.  In  1795 
Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux  visited  Tonga-tabu,  and  made  some  observations  to 
establish  its  position,  which  coincide  with  those  previously  made  by  Cook.  In  1795 
an  American  vessel  left  six  deserters  here,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  In 
April,'  1797,  the  missionary  ship  Duff  left  ten  missionaries,  who  at  first  established 
themselves  at  Hifo ;  but,  from  internal  dissensions,  they  separated.     It  will  be 

*  Sir  E.  Bdcher,  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  toL  U.  p.  64. 

t  Desbrosses,  Histoixe  des  NayigatioiiB,  toI.  i.  400.         X  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

§  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  288,  et  $eq, ;  and  Marmer's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
second  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60-1. 

II  Voyage  de  V Astrolabe,  vol.  iv.  p.  180. 

f  Voyage  de  la  Perouse,  vol.  i.  p.  282,  See. }  vol.  iil.  p.  244,  &c. ;  Dillon,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  kc, ; 
D'Urvilie,  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 

••  Bligh,  p.  200. 
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unnecetiary  to  follow  their  career  throughout ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  three  were 
massacred  in  1799,  five  left  by  a  ship,  January,  18(K)y  and  the  last  left  in  1801. 

It  is  to  the  excellent  work  drawn  up  ftom  the  recital  of  William  Mariner, 
by  Dr.  John  Martin,  that  we  owe  the  most  complete  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  Tonga  Islands.  On  the  29th  of  NoTcmber,  1806,  the  English  printteer, 
Port'OU'Princef  mounting  24  guns  and  8  carronades,  and  carrying  96  men, 
anchored  before  Lefouga,  one  of  the  Hapai  Isles.  On  the  morrow  the  ship  was 
seized  by  the  natives,  and  of  the  62  men  that  then  formed  her  crew,  the  captain 
and  36  of  his  companions  were  massacred.  Of  the  26  who  were  spared  Mariner 
was  of  the  number,  and  the  chief,  Finow,  being  much  interested  In  the  young 
man,  took  him  into  his  own  service ;  and  during  his  residence  of  nearly  four 
years  among  them,  he  observed  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  natives,  and 
from  his  observations  gathered  during  this  stay  the  narrative  alluded  to  was 
drawn  up.  To  the  fidelity  of  this  all  who  have  visited  the  islands  bear  witness. 
Toward  the  end  of  1810  a  brig,  the  Favorite ^  of  Port  Jackson,  engaged  in  the 
pearl  fishing,  appeared  off  Vavao,  where  Mariner  was  fishing.  Capt  Fisk  agreed 
to  take  him  away,  and  all  the  other  Europeans  from  the  Part^au- Prince  whicK 
could  be  collected.  He  thus  left  the  Tonga  Islands  amid  the  deep  regrets  of  the 
people  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him.  The  work,  which  has  been  drawn  up  firom 
his  information  by  Dr.  John  Martin,  is  most  interesting,  and  will  give  an  excellent 
insight  into  the  manners  and  thoughts  of  the  fine  and  intelligent  but  treacherous 
people  he  had  dwelt  among.* 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  established  a  mission  here  in  August,  1829, 
which  was  well  received  by  the  chiefc.t  This  continued  till  the  visit  of  D'Urville, 
in  1827.:(  M.  Dillon  came  here  three  months  afterwards,  and  learnt  that  the 
chiefii,  true  to  their  perfidious  nature,  had  plotted  to  take  his  ship,  and  that  a 
similar  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  American  ship  Supply  four  or  five  years 
before ;  that  the  ship  Duke  of  Portland  was  seised,  and  her  crew  massacred ;  and 
that  several  other  vessels  had  been  attacked,  and  lost  several  men  of  their  crews, 
both  at  Hapai  and  Vavao.^  These  focts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  perfidious 
character  of  the  natives,  and  to  warn  whoever  may  come  into  communication 
with  them  to  be  continually  on  their  guard. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  present  social  systems  in  the  Tonga  Archipelago 
would  lead  us  into  a  long  discussion,  nor  would  it  be  interesting. 

At  the  time  of  Wilkes's  visit  the  people  were  separated  into  two  parties,  under 
separate  kings  or  chiefs,  who  waged  war  on  each  other,  and  this^in  the  name  of 
Christianity.  Perhaps  this  perversion  of  the  spirit  of  peace  was  owing  to  the 
over-zealous  proceedings  of  the  missionaries.ll 

*  Mariner'i  Aocount  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Idsnds,  fte.,  in  S  toIi.  second  edition,  1818. 

t  Miaionary  Bogitter,  Febroary,  18S4,  p.  79. 

X  William  Singleton,  an  EngUshman,  who  had  resided  on  Xb»  island  twenly-three  yean,  was 
of  the  greatest  senrice  to  D'Unrille,  when  he  visited  here  in  the  Astrolabe,  in  April.  1827.  He 
was  one  of  the  nnfortunate  crew  of  the  Porf-avPrbiee,  and  his  adven tores  are  related  fai  the 
narrative  of  his  shipmate.  Mariner.  D'Urville  was  enchanted  to  find  him  still  alive,  and  speaks 
very  highly  in  his  praise.  He  was  mairied,  and  had  several  children,  and  all  his  hopes  were  to 
end  his  days  qoietly  at  Tonga-tabo.— Fsyopt  A  L'AetroMe,  vol.  iv.  p.  94,  Iec. 

i  Dillon,  vol.  i.  pp.  254, 260, 274. 

I  For  a  recent  account  of  Uie  group,  see  Capt.  Sir  Bverard  Home's  paper  in  the  Kaatical 
Magazine,  1848-60. 
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The  ToQ^  Archipelago  it  oonpoeed  of  at  least  one  hundred  islands  and  islets, 
coMpriMd  between  18^  aadtt^  S.  latiUide,  and  174''  and  ITS'"  W.  longitude. 
The  three  idands  ofToogm^labtt,  Vavao,  and  Eoa»  are  alone  of  any  extent,  which 
it  from  15  to  510  ailea  in  length.  Seven  othen,  namely,  Late,  Tofoua,  Kao, 
Nuaukn,  Lalb«ga,  EDa»  mod  Haano,  are  from  5  to  7  miles  in  their  greatest  extent. 
TVe  ml  are  nivdi  amalkr.  Many  of  them  are  only  hanks  of  sand  or  coral, 
coT«red  with  tome  tufta  of  trees.  Tofona,  Kao,  Late,  and  the  two  rocks  of 
Hoiiiigm  Hapai  and  Hounga  Tonga,  are  sufficiently  high  to  be  distinguished  »t 
15  or  20  leagues  off  at  sea.  Eoa,  Namuka,  and  Vavao,  are  of  a  moderate  height. 
Taagm-tabn,  and  all  the  rest,  are  very  low. 

Wilkes  says  the  population  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  as  now  given  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, is  18,500 ;  namely,  Eoa,  200 ;  Hapai,  4,000 ;  Vavao,  4,000  ;  KeppeKs 
Island,  1,000;  Boscawen  Island,  1,300;  Tonga-Ubu,  8,000.  At  present  the 
number  on  Tonga  is  increased  by  about  1,000.  About  4,500  of  the  natives  are 
Christians ;  of  whom  2,500  are  church  members.  The  group  is  divided  into  three 
missionary  stations,  Tonga-tabu,  Hapai,  and  Vavao,  at  each  of  which  missionaries 
reside. 

**  Respecting  the  character  of  the  Tonga  islanders,  truth  obliges  me  to  declare 
an  observation  the  reverse  of  that  suggested  by  the  New  Zealanders.  These 
generally  improve  upon  acquaintance,  and  their  better  qualities  are  to  be  learnt, 
while  the  first  impressions  of  them  are  repulsive,  often  barbarous  and  ferocious. 
It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga.  In  their  first  communica- 
tions with  Europeans  they  habitually  place  themselves  in  the  most  fovourablc 
light.  Mild,  polished,  amiable,  caressing,  hospitable,  they  have  almost  always 
taken  their  first  guests.  We  find  that  Tasman,  Cook,  Maurelle,  and  Wilson, 
successively  testify  in  their  favour.  Deceived  by  the  pleasing  exterior,  Cook 
named  their  land  the  Friendly  Islands ;  but  our  experience,  that  of  Labillardi^re, 
and  Bligh,  and,  above  all,  the  Narrative  of  Mariner,  will  show  that  they  have  the 
most  hateful  perfidy. 

**  Those  who  have  carefully  read  the  recital  of  this  Englishman  will  be  convinced 
that  the  Tongese  unite  in  themselves  the  most  opposite  qualities.  They  are 
generous,  complaisant,  hospitable ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  covetous,  audacious, 
and,  above  all,  profoundly  deceitful.  At  the  same  moment  that  they  are  over- 
whelming you  with  caresses  and  friendship,  they  are  ready  to  assault  and  rob  you, 
for  the  trifle  which  their  avidity  or  self-love  are  a  sufficient  stimulus."  • — D'  Urville. 

A  larger  proportion  of  fine-looking  people  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  than  in  Tonga.  Their  countenances  are  generally  of  the 
European  cast;  they  are  tall  and  well-made,  and  their  muscles  are  well 
developed.  The  women  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty.  In 
their  habits  they  are  remarkably  cleanly,  and,  from  the  practice  of  bathing  every 
day,  and  sometimes  more  than  once,  renders  them  an  excellent  exception  among 
many  savage  tribes.  They  have  many  excellent  domestic  qualities,  and  are  very 
affectionate  to  the  old  and  to  young  children.  Their  evil  habits,  which  dim  their 
better  natures,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  derived  from  their  more  ferocious  neighbours 
the  Feejeeans,  as  presently  described. 

*  Voytg«  de  VAttrofabtp  vol.  iv.  p.  231. 
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We  ha?e  thus  dwelt  longer  upon  this  interesting  people,  because,  from  their 
elevated  moral  and  physical  condition,  they  hold  a  very  high  place  amongst  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  in  this  part  their  language  and 
manners  are  often  the  standards  to  which  those  of  other  islands  are  referred. 
Thus  in  the  Feejee  group  almost  every  island  has  two  or  more  names,  the 
indigenous  one  applied  by  the  natives,  and  that  given  by  the  Tongese,  as  is 
ezempUBed  in  the  name  of  the  group  itself,  which  is  Viti,  correctly. 

When  D'Urville  was  here  in  May,  1827,  by  relinquishing  the  strict  discipline 
of  his  crew,  there  was  a  disposition  with  some  to  desert  and  live  on  the  island ; 
this  led  to  an  eruption  with  the  natives.  They  retained  six  of  his  men  by  force, 
which  caused  him  to  attack  first  Pangai  Modou,  and  afterwards  the  celel»ated 
and  sacred  Mafanga,  which  was  most  resolutely  defended  and  fortified.  However, 
after  much  cannonading,  the  men  were  given  up,  though  not  until  almost  all 
means  had  been  exhausted.  D'Urville's  account  of  this  island,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings, are  interesting.  See  Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe^  vol.  iv.  chap.  23.  In 
the  following  chapter  he  gives  an  account  of  the  island,  its  people,  and  -its 
productions. 

The  intercourse  between  the  Feejee  and  Tonga  Islands  has  been  much  more 
frequent  of  late  years  than  formerly.  In  Cook's  time  they  knew  little  of  each 
other.  In  Mariner's  time  the  intercourse  had  become  much  greater,  and  the 
warlike  Feejeeans  had  imparted  their  martial  spirit  to  the  more  mild  and  peace- 
able Tongese.  One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Mariner  was  his  assisting  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  the  colo  or  fortress  of  Nioocalofa  (Niukalofa),  on  Tonga,  arising 
out  of  this  marauding  spirit.  Among  other  barbarous  habits  they  had  also 
acquired  was  that  of  cannibalism ;  and  some  of  the  revolting  details  given  by 
Mariner  are  counterparts  of  those  given  by  Wilkes  of  the  Feejeeans.* 

The  CLIMATE  of  Tonga  is  humid,  and  the  heat  oppressive,  rising  frequently  to 
98^  in  the  shade ;  much  rain  falls  ;  the  mean  temperature  during  Capt.  Wilkes's 
stay  was  79-25^.  The  trade  winds  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  westerly  winds 
occasionally  blow  in  every  season,  which,  from  their  variable  character,  have 
obtained  the  name  with  the  natives  of*  foolish  winds." 

The  climate  cannot  be  considered  salubrious ;  very  heavy  dews  Ml  at  night, 
and  no  constitution  can  endure  frequent  exposure  at  this  time ;  the  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  are  sudden  and  great,  and  the  nights  are  often  so  chilly  as  to 
make  blankets  necessary. 

Hurricanes  are  frequent  in  this  gproup,  scarcely  a  season  passing  without  some 
occurrence  of  the  kind  ;  the  months  of  February  and  March  are  those  in  which 
they  occur ;  but  they  have  also  taken  place  in  November  and  December.  The 
missionaries  as  yet  have  made  no  series  of  observations,  nor  kept  any  kind  of 
meteorological  diary ;  but,  in  answer  to  Capt.  Wilkes's  inquiries,  he  learnt  that 
the  storms  begin  at  the  N.W.,  thence  veer  to  the  eastward,  and  end  at  S.E. 
The  wind  continues  to  increase  until  it  becomes  a  hurricane ;  houses  are  levelled, 
and  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  vessels  are  driven  on  shore ;  canoes  lost  or  driven 
hundreds  of  miles  away  to  other  islands.     In  these  storms  the  wind  is  frequently 

*  See  Mariner,  foL  i.  p.  90,  et  »eq.,  and  p.  110. 
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observed  to  change  almost  immediately  from  one  point  to  its  opposite  ;  and  in  the 
same  g^oup  of  islands  trees  have  fallen,  during  the  same  gale,  some  to  the  South, 
others  to  the  North.  They  are  local  in  their  effects,  and  fall  chiefly  upon  Hapai 
and  Vavao  ;  if  the  fury  of  the  storm  be  felt  at  Vavao,  Tonga  generally  escapes,  and 
vice  versd ;  but  Hapai  is  more  or  less  the  sufifbrer  in  both  cases,  situated,  as  it  is, 
between  the  two  places.  A  very  severe  hurricane  was  felt  at  Lefouka  Hapai  in 
1834.  These  hurricanes  vary  in  duration  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours ;  after 
a  destructive  one  a  famine  generally  ensues,  in  which  numbers  of  the  natives  die  ; 
it  destroys  all  their  crops.  The  natives  give  the  name  to  those  which  are  most 
severe,  "  Afa  higa  faji,"  or  the  hurricane  which  throws  down  the  banana  trees.* 

These  phenomena,  which  are  those  well  known  as  attendant  on  revolving 
storms,  will  be  readily  explained  by  their  means.  For  this  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume,  and  also  to  the  Memoir  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ninth  edition,  1845,  pp.  116 — 141. 

WINDS  from  S.E.  and  E.S.E.  prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  Tonga-tabu,  but  in 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  they  frequently  blow  from  W.  and 
N.W.,  and  often  for  several  days  together,  accompanied  by  showers  of  rain  and 
violent  gusts.  The  very  heavy  swell  from  S.W.,  raised  by  the  gales  in  high 
South  latitudes,  is  almost  continual,  and  keeps  up  a  very  strong  surf  on  the 
southern  coast  of  that  island.f 

EARTHQUAKES  are  rather  frequent  at  the  Tonga  Isles;  for  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, in  1797,  felt  two  or  three  shocks  in  the  space  of  three  months  only. 
Without  doubt  these  convulsions  are  connected  with  the  eruptions  of  Tofoua^ 
which  is  a  volcano  in  continual  activity.^ 

Mosquitoes  are  exceedingly  troublesome  at  times;  for  three  or  four  nights 
Wilkes's  crew  were  almost  overpowered  by  their  intolerable  annoyances ;  the 
ship  was  so  filled  with  them  that  she  was  (not  inaptly)  likened  to  a  '*  musical 
box."§ 

Krusenstern  arranges  the  Friendly  Islands  into  the  groups  which  are  arranged 
around,  or  belonging  to  the  principal  islands,  as  Tonga-tabu,  Annamooka  (or 
Namuka),  Hapai  or  Hapaee,  Kotoo,  and  Vavao*  As  there  does  not  appear  a 
more  convenient  arrangement  than  this,  it  will  be  followed  here.  Besides  these 
more  closely  connected  islands,  there  are  two  or  three  others  which  are  not  so 
much  united  to  the  entire  groups. 

PYLSTAART  ISLAND,  the  southernmost,  is  one  that  does  not  belong  to  any 
particular  group.  Its  name  was  given  by  Tasman,  the  discoverer.  Freycinet 
places  it  in  lat.  22°  24' 45"  (between  Cook  and  La  Perouse),  and  Ion.  176°  4'  W. 
It  is  about  700  feet  high,  covered  with  trees*  cocoa-nuts  among  the  number. 
It  was  called  Sola  Island  by  Maurelle. 

DIBBS'S  ISLAND,  which  is  very  low  and  dangerous,  was  discovered  by 
Capt.  Dibbs,  who  saw  it  just  as  his  schooner  was  running  on  to  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Its  extent  was  not  determined,  but  some  bushes  were  seen  just 
above  the  water  level.  It  is  from  5  to  7  miles  N.E.  of  Pylstaart,  and  may  be  of 
recent  formation,  inasmuch  as  Cook  did  not  see  it.jl 

*  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
t  D'CTrville,  vol.  iv.  p.  225.      t  JTWrf.      §  Wilkee,  vol.  Hi.  p.  34.       ||  Journal  dt-s  Vovftgej*,  lB2r*. 
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ONO  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  several  small  islands,  the  largest  being 
3  miles  long  and  1|  miles  broad.  A  chain  of  coral  reefs,  7  miles  long  in  a 
N.E.  by  N.  and  S.W.  by  S.  direction,  surrounds  the  group,  the  centre  of 
which  is  in  lat  20°  39*  S.,  Ion.  181°  W  E.^ 

Ono,  according  to  Capt.  Worth,  R.N.,  is  a  small  but  very  productive  island, 
the  inhabitants  being  exceedingly  well  behaved  and  industrious,  and  having  a 
great  horror  of  cannibalism.  Stock  is  very  abundant,  and  easily  procured  by 
bartering  articles  of  dress  :  indeed  the  natives  will  receive  anything  in  exchange 
for  their  commodities.  No  anchorage  is  attainable  at  Ono,  which  is  low,  and  is 
formed  by  a  cluster  of  six  wlands  enclosed  within  one  reef,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
lagoon,  and  contains  ail>out  400  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  of 
whom  the  missionary  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  On  the  western  side,  at  the 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  there  is  a  shoal.f  This  reef,  which,  according  to  Capt. 
Bellingshausen,  is  ten  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  islands,  he  named  Beregkii 
Jiee/{i.e.^  be  careful),  because  he  nearly  lost  his  vessel  on  it. 

MIKH^LOFF  and  SIMONOFF  ISLANDS  are  ,two  small  islands  to  the 
South  of  the  Ono  Isles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  channel  6}  miles  wide. 
The  first,  which  is  named  after  the  artist  attached  to  Bellingshausen's  expedition,  is 
1 J  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad ;  they  are  both  surrounded  by  a  reef  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  so  that  the  circumference  of  each  is  5  J  miles.  Simonoff^  from  the 
name  of  the  astronomer  of  the  ex|>edition,  is  in  lat.  21°  2^  5(/  S.,  Ion.  1 78°  46^  20^  W. 

TONGA-TABU  GROUP. 

This  is  the  principal  and  southernmost  group,  taking  its  name  from  the  best 
known  and  largest  of  the  islands. 

EOOA,  or  £oA,  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Tonga-tabu ;  a  channel  of  3  leagues  broad 
separates  them.  Tasman  called  it  Middelburo.  Cook  saw  it  at  12  leagues' 
distance ;  and  the  place  where  he  anchored,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  he 
called  English  Road,  lat.  21°  20'  30*  S.,  Ion.  174°  52'  W.  The  island  is  about 
10  leagues  in  circuit,  and  is  about  600  feet  high.  It  is  rocky  and  barren,  and 
contains  only  about  200  inhabitants.! 

Cattow,  lat  21°  30',  Ion.  175°  1',  is  off  the  South  end  of  Eoa,  2  miles  off. 
Cook  passed  between  thcro. 

TONGA-TABU  is  of  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  whose  convexity 
faces  the  South,  and  the  concavity  the  Nortli,  deeply  indented  by  a  lagoon 
of  6  miles  broad  and  3  miles  deep.  Immense  reefs  of  coral  extend  6  or  8  miles 
off  the  island  on  all  its  North  part,  and  form  different  channels,  with  a  useful 
road  for  any  ship  that  anchors  here.  Many  islets  are  disseminated  on  these 
corals,  the  greater  part  covered  with  trees.  One  of  them,  Eoa-Tehi  (Eouaigee 
or  Eooajii),  is  placed  on  an  isolated  reef,  and  has  a  surface  of  a  league  in  circuit 
All  the  rest  of  the  littoral  of  Tonga-tabu,  from  its  eastern  point  round  South  to 

*  Capt.  Tkllingithausen,  In  Knuenttem's  Supplement,  p.  10. 
t  Capt.  Worth,  H.M.S.  Ca/ypm,  July  IS,  184t<. 
X  Cook;  Wilkes,  Tol.  iii.  p.  7. 
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the  western y  is  of  a  totally  different  aspect,  and  the  belt  of  coral  surrounding  it 
rarely  extends  more  than  a  cable's  length  off. 

The  island  itself  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hillocks 
30  or  40  feet  high.  Its  highest  point  is  60  feet.*  D'Urville  says,  that  every- 
where the  soil  is  of  prodigious  fertility,  whether  for  natural  productions  or  for 
those  cultivated  by  man.  The  missionaries  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  rich  soil, 
fifteen  inches  deep,  free  from  stones,  beneath  which  is  a  reddish  earth,  four  or  five 
inches,  and  then  a  bluish  clay,  more  compact.  In  some  parts  there  is  a  blackish 
mould,  exhaling  an  agreeable  odour  of  bergamot,  which  quickly  evaporates  in 
the  air.f  This  extent  of  vegetable  mould,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  coral 
islands,  gives  a  different  character  to  its  vegetation,  which,  in  luxuriance  of 
foliage,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Some  pieces  of  pumice  have  been  found  on  its 
shores,  drifted  there  probably  from  the  volcanic  island  of  Tofoua. 

Gapt.  Wilkes,  referring  to  the  fertility  of  Tonga-tabu,  says  : — **  Although  the 
vegetation  equals  any  within  the  tropics,  I  was  struck  with  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  cultivation  of  the  island  ;  so  far  from  finding  it  a  perfect  garden, 
exhibiting  the  greatest  care  in  its  cultivation,  it  now  appeared  to  be  entirely 
neglected.  The  yam  grounds  are  more  in  the  interior  of  the  island;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  there  was  no  safety  in  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
party  possessing  the  North  part  of  the  island,  or  around  Niukalofa.  The  natives 
cultivate  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  shaddock,  limes, 
and  the  ti  {spondias  dulcis) ;  the  pandanus  is  much  attended  to,  and  is  one  of 
their  most  useful  trees,  and  of  it  all  their  mats  are  made  ;  a  little  corn  is  grown, 
and  they  have  the  paparo,  apple,  and  water-melon. t 

Fresh  water  is  rare  upon  the  surface  of  the  island,  and  it  is  doubted  if  there  is 
a  rivulet,  properly  so  called  ;  but,  by  digging  to  a  trifling  depth,  drinkable  water 
is  generally  obtained. 

From  the  disordered  state  of  society  during  the  visits  of  later  voyagers,  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  political  condition  of  the  larger  island.  It  appears  that 
formerly  it  was  divided  into  three  grand  districts;  viz.,  Hifo  on  the  West,  under 
the  peculiar  authority  of  the  Toui-kanaka-bolo ;  Moua,  in  the  centre;  and  Hogui 
on  the  East.  The  southernmost  bears  the  general  name  of  Legoo,  but  from  what 
reason  D'Urville  was  not  acquainted.^ 

Tasman,  when  he  discovered  the  islands,  anchored  in  a  bay  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  which  he  called  Van  Diemen  Road ;  a  second  bay  was  named  by 
him  Maria  Bay ;  these  two  names,  which  are  elsewhere  applied,  perpetuate  the 
attachment  he  had  for  the  daughter  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  East  Indies. 
In  1773  Cook  also  anchored  in  the  first  of  these  bays,  but  he  does  not  speak  well 

*  The  highest  point  la  the  fortrets  of  Niukalofa,  the  scene  of  many  of  the  exploits  which 
Mariner  relates,  and  on  it  now  stands  a  christian  church.  The  view  fix)m  it  is  extensive,  over 
the  island  on  one  hand,  and  over  the  coral  reefk  and  the  deep  ocean  on  the  other. 

f  Wilson,  p.  276. 

X  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

^  Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe,  vol.  iv.  p.  227  -,  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, vol.  iii.  p.  29.  Licoo  (Legoo),  according  to  Mariner,  is  the  name  given  to  the  hack  or  unfre- 
quented part  of  any  island  which  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  and  not  fitted  for  the  entrance 
of  canoes.  Some  parts  of  the  Licoo  of  Vavao  were  particularly  romantic — Account  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
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of  it ;  be  found  a  safe  joad  io  the  northern  part  of  tbe  iiland,  formed  to  the 
8.E.  by  the  coast  of  Tonga-tabu,  and  to  the  East  and  E.N.E.  by  two  amall 
ialandiy  Panghat-motu  (Pangimadoo  of  Cook)  and  Hooiaiva. 

This  harbour  is  a  well-determiued  position.  Cook  stayed  three  months  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  referred  all  his  chronometric  measurements  to  this. 
D'Entrecasteaux  established  his  observatory  on  Panghai-motu  (Pangimadoo). 
Cwjk  referred  his  position  to  a  tongue  of  land  on  the  chief  island  a  mile  to  the 
southward.  This  latter  is  in  lat.  SI""  8"  19*,  Ion.  175^  I4f  45'  W.  The  variation 
was  10''  13'  E.,  the  dip,  Sg""  1',  in  1777.  High  water,  full  and  change,  6^  58' ; 
the  tide  rises  4  (eet  9  inches  at  springs,  and  3  feet  6  inches  at  neaps ;  the  flood 
running  to  S.E.,  and  the  ebb  returning  to  the  same  direction. 

This  road  or  harbour  has  two  entrances ;  one  from  the  East,  the  other  from  the 
North.  The  first  is  between  the  coast  of  Tonga-tabu  and  a  chain  of  islets  and 
reefs ;  the  length  of  the  passage  is  3.  leagpies  in  an  East'^and  West  direction,  and 
]|  miles  broad,  reckoning  at  a  small  island  lying  precisely  in  the  opening  of  the 
road ;  this  entrance  is  preferable  to  the  northern  one,  and  is  called  the  A$irolab€ 
Channel  by  DUrville. 

The  following  directions  for  making  Tonga-tabu,  and  entering  this  anchorage, 
are  by  Mr.  Davi^  Duncan,  Master  of  H.M.S.  Zebra :— **'  Ships  running  for 
Tonga-tabu  should  try  to  make  the  Island  of  Eoa,  which  u  moderately  high ; 
and,  if  toward  evening,  should  keep  off  and  on  during  the  night,  not  losing  sight 
of  it  if  possible,  as  there  is  a  current  setting  to  the  westward. 

''  At  daylight  bear  up  for  the  Island  of  Eooajii,  which  leave  on  your  starboard 
hand,  keeping  over  towards  the  reef  surrounding  the  Island  of  Tonga,  which  makes 
low.  As  you  draw  in,  keep  close  to  the  reef  on  the  Jarboard  hand,  for  tbe 
passage  cannot  be  seen  until  close-to ;  but  with  a  good  lookout  at  the  mast- 
head, and  keeping  the  larboard  reef  close  on  board,  it  will  be  seen  on  the 
starboard  bow.  • 

**  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage  there  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  you  will 
avoid  by  still  keeping  the  larboard  reef  close  on  board.  After  passing  this,  you 
have  a  clear  passage  up  to  the  anchorage,  which  is  under  some  small  islands 
to  the  eastward  ;  or  run  to  the  westward,  and  anchor  in  16  fathoms,  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  abreast  of  a  flagstaff  erected  by  the  missionaries,  on  which  is 
generally  a  flag. 

''There  is  a  pilot;  but  he  seldom  comes  out  until  you  have  passed  tbe 
narrowest  part  of  the  passage,  and  then  he  is  not  required.  The  course  is 
N.N.W.  4  W.,  which  will  take  you  clear  of  all  danger,  by  keeping  a  lookout  at 
the  mast-head.  It  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  8^ ;  and  the  rise  of  tide  is 
8j}  feet  with  easterly  winds. 

'*  In  running  up  to  the  nortlTward,  you  pass  Hounga  Hapai,  and  Hounga  Tonga, 
represented  in  the  charts  as  three  islands,  but  there  are  only  two.  They  appear 
to  be  clear  of  danger,  and  only  require  to  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  distance."* 

Capt.  Worth,  H.M.S.  Calypeo,  came  here  in  1848,  and  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  progress  :-r- 

•  Nautical  Msgashie,  1888,  p.  fi08. 
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'<  We  bore  up  for  the  entrance  of  the  Astrolabe  GhaDQel,  which  we  reached  at 
10^  3(/  A.  M.,  passing  midway  between  the  East  end  of  Tonga  and  the  Island  of 
Eooajii,  the  wind  still  blowing  strong  from  N.E.,  with  squalls  and  a  high  sea, 
which  was  breaking  with  great  force  upon  all  the  reefs.  On  entering  the  channel 
sail  was  shortened,  and  the  yards  braced  by»  in  order  to  lessen  the  ship's  way,  the 
wind  being  right  aft,  and  the  channel  very  narrow,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  one 
mile  in  breadth,  gradually  narrowing  till  the  small  Island  of  Mohega  is  reached, 
and  nearly  9  miles  in  length,  and  lays  between  two  coral  reefs,  which,  however, 
distinctly  show  themselves:  from  there  being  no  anchorage  within  it,  and  the 
tides  being  at  times  very  strong,  great  caution  should  be  used  in  entering  it ; 
indeed  it  almost  always  blows  directly  in  and  through  it.  At  nearly  the  end  of 
the  canal,  and  where  the  Island  of  Mohega  appears  to  close  it,  the  passage  takes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  northward,  requiring  the  ship  to  be  braced  sharp  up,  laying 
N.N.W.,  in  order  to  weather  the  port  or  western  reef;  in  doing  which  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  running  on  a  shoal  laying  close  off  Sotarbt,  or  eastern  reef,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  very  close  to  it,  and  which  can  be  done  without  risk, 
it  having  deep  water  close  alongside  of  it.  Wilkes  states  in  his  work  that  he  ran 
upon  this  coral  patch  in  the  Vincennes,  and  that  she  came  off  without  danger, 
the  shoal  breaking  away  under  the  ship's  bottom  ;  and  that,  vafter  anchorage  at 
Niukalofa,  the  spot  was  examined,  but  that  no  shoal  existed  where  his  ship 
struck  ;  and  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
without  injury  to  the  ship.  This,  however,  must  be  an  error,  for,  being  myself  on 
the  bowsprit  whilst  running  through  this  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  I  observed  a 
shoal  close  under  the  starboard  bow,  and  had  barely  time  to  order  the  helm  to  be 
put  a-starboard  to  prevent  the  ship  running  right  upon  it,  and  which  she  barely 
cleared.  Conceiving  this  to  be  the  same  shoal  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  I 
sent  the  master,  the  day  after  we  anchored  at  Niukalofa,  to  examine  it,  barely 
covered  with  the  water.  1  cannot,  of  course,  positively  say  that  this  is  the  shoal 
Capt.  Wilkes  alludes  to,  but,  from  his  description  of  its  position,  I  cannot  fancy 
it  can  be  any  other,  particularly  as  he  names  but  one  shoal  as  existing  in  the 
channel  at  the  time  he  sailed  through  it,  and  states  that,  with  that  exception,  the 
whole  channel  was  perfectly  clear ;  and  which  statement  is  quite  correct.  On 
passing  this  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  we  bore  away  for  the  anchorage  off 
the  town  of  Niukalofa,  anchoring  at  noon  in  14  fathoms;  Monuaffe  Island 
bearing  N.E.  by  E.  }  E. ;  Fafoa  Island,  N.E.  by  N.,  and  distant  from  the  shore 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

This  anchorage  is  very  good,  and  is  well  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  reefs. 

The  North  Passage^  by  the  N.E.  of  Atata  Island,  is  thus  described  by  Capt. 
Drinkwater  Bethune,  who  came  hither  in  H.M.S.  Conway  : — 

"  Having  rounded  the  West  end  of  the  island,  avoiding  some  reefs  off  it,  all  of 
which  I  believe  are  visible,  I  ran  to  the  E.N.E.  until  past  the  Island  of  Atata. 
The  passage  into  which  I  entered  is  to  the  northward  of  the  middle  reef,  which  is 
circular,  and  lies  N.E.  from  Atata.  The  passage  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with 
another  reef  about  that  distance  North  from  the  circular  one.  Having  entered 
betwixt  these  two,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  the  S.E.  for  about  1 J  miles,  to  avoid 
some  stones  that  lie  off  the  middle  reef,  and  then  haul  up  South  by  compass  for 
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Niukalofa,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  church,  built  on  the  only  rising 
ground  near.  I  anchored  in  14  fathoms,  with  the  small  reef  bearing  North,  the 
church  South,  Panghai-motu  £.  by  N.,  just  shutting  in  the  distant  main  land. 
With  the  prevailing  S.£.  winds  the  usual  passage  in  is  between  the  East  end 
of  Tonga  and  £oa  Islands  to  the  anchorage  under  Panghal-motu.  The  North 
passage  is  to  be  preferred  in  going  out,  the  passage  West  of  Atata  being  narrow 
and  intricate,  and  therefore  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  leading  wind. 

**  Niukalofa  is  the  principal  christian  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  mission- 
aries. The  population  of  the  island  is  5,000,  of  which  1,000  are  Christians.  The 
principal  heathen  settlements  are  Bea,  about  5  miles  from  Niukalofa  ;  and  Mua, 
about  the  same  distance  up  the  creek,  round  Panghai-motu.  The  water  is  bad« 
and  not  plentiful.  Pigs,  yams,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  The  landing  is  awkward, 
as  a  reef  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  but  just  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church  a  cut  has  been  made,  which  admits  a  boat  to  approach  the  shore  at 
high  water.  King  Josias  promised  me  that  he  would  build  a  wharf  out  into  deep 
water.     A  pilot  will  come  off  on  a  signal  being  made.*'* 

Admiral  D'Urville  gives  the  following  account : — 

'*  The  Fafaa  Reef  extends  nearly  a  mile  to  the  West.  Up  to  this  the  depth 
varies  from  18  to  10  fathoms;  but  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  line  joining 
Malinoa  and  Holoa,  the  bottom  has  patches  of  coral,  some  of  which  have  not 
more  than  dj  fathoms  on  them,  and  perhaps  less.f  The  mouth  of  the  pass  is 
between  the  N.E.  extreme  of  the  Atata  Reef  and  a  bank  of  detached  reefs  more 
to  the  East,  is  about  3  miles  N.E.  \  N.  from  Atata,  and  is  not  more  than  1,600 
yards  wide.     It  is  quite  safe  throughout,  and  easily  made. 

"  In  leaving  the  anchorage  of  Panghai-motu  to  reach  this  passage,  steer  first  for 
the  point  of  the  Fafaa  Reef,  and  from  this  to  N.N.W.  for  4  miles.  You  will  then 
see  the  two  reefs,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the  wind.  The  channel  is  hardly 
half  a  mile  long ;  then  steering  to  N.W.  you  will  soon  be  clear  of  the  breakers 
to  the  North  of  Tonga- tabu."  t 

NoaTH  Star  Reef,  a  dangerous  outlying  coral  bank,  on  which  H.M.S.  North 
Star  touched  in  1844,  lies  N.  54^  E.  17  miles  from  Tonga-tabu,  or,  according  to 
Lieut.  Raper,  in  lat.  19^  20' S.,  Ion.  173^45'  W.  She  touched  only  for  an  insUnt, 
and  had  7,9,  10,  and  18  fathoms  immediately  afterwards.^ 

Two  small  islands,  Hounga  Tonga  and  Hounga  Hapdi^  lie  between  Tonga-tabu 
and  Namuka.  They  are  each  about  \^  miles  in  circuit,  and  are  merely  gigantic 
rocks,  150  feet  high,  and  may  be  seen  15  leagues  off.jj 

NAMUKA  GROUP. 

The  principal  island  of  this  group  is  that  which  gives  it  the  name,  Annamookay 
according  to  Cook  ;  or  Namocka,  according  to  Mariner. 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  Jaly,  1888,  p.  449. 

t  The  Aitrolahtt  in  entering,  itmck  on  a  coral  lump,  bat  knocked  off  the  opposing  body 
without  injury  to  the  vessel.  The  ihfp  was  in  feiy  great  danger  of  being  lost  in  entering  the 
anchorage  after  this  (see  vol.  iv.  pp.  373-4);  she  stmck,  and  became  fixed  on  the  reef,  but  pro- 
videntially floated  off  when  her  destruction  appeared  inevitable  (vol.  iv.  p.  51). 

X  D'Urville,  vol.  iv.  p.  98.  S  Sydney  Herald ;  Nant.  Mag.,  July,  1843,  p.  482. 

II  Nautical  Magazine,  December,  1849,  p.  686. 
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NAMUKA  is  rather  higher  than  the  small  surroanding  islets,  but  still  is  low. 
It  is  composed  of  a  steep,  rugged,  coral  rock,  9  or  10  feet  high,  except  where 
there  are  two  sandy  beaches,  defended,  however,  by  coral  reefs  to  seaward.  In 
the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  salt-water  lake,  without  communication  with  the  sea, 
and  about  1}  miles  broad.  Cook  found  the  island  to  be  well  cultivated,  chiefly 
with  yams  and  plantains,  with  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees  interspersed.* 

To  the  North  and  East  of  Namuka  the  sea  is  sprinkled  with  a  vast  number 
of  small  islands.  They  lie  scattered  at  unequal  distances,  and  are  in  general  as 
high  as  Namuka,  but  only  from  2  or  3  miles  to  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  some 
less.  Most  of  them  are  entirely  clothed  with  trees,  among  which  are  many  cocoa 
palms,  and  each  forms  a  prospect  like  a  beautiful  garden  placed  in  the  sea. 

The  CiTLEBRAS  Bank  lies  somewhere  to  the  westward  of  the  Namuka  Islands, 
and  was  discovered  by  Maurelie.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  position  assigned  to  it, 
but  is  more  likely  nearer  the  land.  La  Perouse  saw  it  in  1787  ;  according  to  him 
it  is  6  miles  in  extent,  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.f 

The  HAPAI  GROUP,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  spelt,  Hapaee,  Habai,  or 
Havaii,  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  his  third  voyage,  and  is  composed  of  four 
larger  and  numerous  smaller  islands,  connected  by  coral  reefs,  so  that  they  are 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  but  forming  one  island.  Cook  named  them 
HaanOf  Boa,  Lefouka,  and  Hoolaiva. 

These  islands  are  very  low ;  the  reefs  do  not  extend  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  northernmost  islands.  In  rounding  Haano,  the 
northernmost,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  N.W.  point  a  berth  of  half  a  mile,  to 
avoid  a  reef  off  it.  From  the  point,  N.  41^  E.,  true^  6  miles,  lies  a  bank  with 
only  3  fathoms  on  it. 

Lepouka  (or  Leefooga,  or  Lifuka),  one  of  the  islands  on  the  eastern  bank,  is 
the  most  interesting,  as  it  was  on  this  that  Mariner  chiefly  resided,  between 
1806  and  1816,  as  described  on  a  previous  page.  It  is  also  one  of  the  three 
missionary  stations  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  Vavao  and  Tonga-tabu  being  the 
others. 

Lefouka  is  not  above  7  miles  long,  and,  in  some  places,  not  above  2  or  3  broad. 
The  East  side  of  it,  which  is  exposed  to  the  trade  wind,  has  a  reef  running  to  a 
considerable  breadth  from  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence.t  It  is 
a  continuation  of  this  reef  that  joins  Lefouka  to  Eoa,  which  is  not  above  half  a 
mile  distant ;  at  low  water  the  natives  pass  on  foot  from  one  island  to  another. 
No  good  water  could  be  got ;  that  which  was  procured  was  execrable.  Near  the 
South  end  of  the  island,  and  on  the  West  side,  they  found  an  artificial  mount 
40  feet  high,  and  50  feet  in  diameter  at  its  summit. 

"  We  stood  in  for  the  Island  of  Lefouka,  running  along  to  the  westward  of  the 
islands  Haano  and  Eoa,  and  at  9^  a.m. (August  23, 1848)  anchored  in  17  fathoms; 
the  West  end  of  Haano,  N.  |  E.,  and  the  North  end  of  Lefouka,  E.  |  S. ;  the 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  236 ;  Seeond  Voyage,  vol.  U.  p.  9.  His  anchorage  at  both 
times  was  that  probably  taken  by  Tasman,  the  discoferer,  in  1643.  See  Dalrymple's  Collection, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  80. 

t  Voyage  de  La  Perouse.  vol.  ill*  p.  S61. 

X  M.  VineendoD-Dnmoniin  states  that  a  coral  reef  to  the  Eatt  of  Lefbnka  serves  as  a  base  to  a 
coral  island.^ilitiia/«»  Hydroffraphique,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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latter  distant  2^  miles,  and  from  the  nearest  reef  half  a  mile.  Although  we  did 
DOt  observe  any  shoals  whilst  running  for  the  anchorage,  I  was  afterwards  informed 
that  many  existed,  and  great  caution  should  be  used  in  sailing  in  and  out  of  this 
part  of  the  group. 

''The  anchorage  off  Lefouka,  where  resides  King  Creorge,  king  of  the  whole 
group  comprising  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  in  lat.  19^  48'  12',  Ion.  174^  2(y  W., 
and  is  by  no  means  a  good  anchorage,  being  much  exposed  to  the  bad  weather 
and  high  sea  from  the  westward,  the  outstanding  reefo  affording  but  little  or  no 
shelter  from  the  violent  gales  from  that  quarter  which  frequently  occur,  par- 
ticularly in  February  and  March."* 

Hoolaiva  is  also  connected  to  Lefouka  by  a  coral  reef,  partly  dry  at  low  water. 
There  was  no  trace  of  habitation  or  cultivation  on  it,  which,  by  contrast,  was 
rather  extraordinary.  Here,  too,  is  an  artificial  mount.  The  East  side  of  it  has 
a  reef  like  Lefouka,  and  the  West  side  has  a  bending  at  the  North  part,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  good  anchorage. 

The  KOTOO  GROUP  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Hapai 
Group,  as  the  distinction  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the  others,  being  more  or 
less  connected  together  by  coral  reefs.  According  to  Cook  they  are  separated 
from  them  by  a  channel  7  or  8  miles  broad,  but  which  is  narrowed  by  a  reef;  the 
two  islands  forming  the  North  end  of  this  channel  are  Neeneva  to  the  East, 
and  Fautoua,  or  Footooka,  to  the  West.  The  largest  island  of  the  gproup  is  called 
Kotoo,  and  is  scarcely  2  miles  long,  and  about  the  same  breadth ;  a  coral  reef 
surrounds  it.  lu  N.W.  extremity  is  as  low  as  Hapai,  and  around  it  are  eight 
other  islands,  as  shown  on  the  charts.t 

TOFOUA,  or  Toofoa,  an  active  volcanic  island,  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  Kotoo,  in 
lat  IQ""  A5f  S.,  Ion.  175''  3'  W.,  according  to  D'Urville,  and  is  about  2,800  feet 
high.  A  remarkable  lake  is  said  to  exist  on  it,  from  which  the  islanders  bring 
small  black  volcanic  pebbles,  which  are  much  in  request,  to  cover  the  graves 
of  their  friends.  It  is  covered  with  trees  to  the  summit,  and  is  about  5  miles  in 
diameter. 

Tofoua  was  in  strong  action  at  the  time  of  Cook's  second  visit;  they  saw 
the  smoke  at  Namuka,  10  leagues  off.  He  was  told  that  it  was  but  thinly 
inhabited,  but  the  water  upon  it  was  good. 

KAO  is  a  vast  rock  of  a  conical  figure,  about  5,000  feet  high,  to  the  N.E. 
of  Tofoua.  lu  summit,  according  to  D'Urville,  is  in  lat.  19""  41'  35',  Ion. 
174^  59^  50". 

VAVAU  GROUP. 

This,  which  is  the  northernmost  cluster,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
perhaps  as  much  frequented  as  any.  It  lies  70  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  Hapai  Group, 
but  the  intervening  space  is  much  contracted  by  coral  shoals,  more  so  than  has 
been  supposed,  for  two  shoals  at  least  have  been  discovered  in  the  space  formerly 
considered  clear,  which  separates  them  there. 

*  Capt.  Worth,  H.M.S.  Cal^f^y  1848. 

f  According  to  M.  Vincendon-Damoolin't  chart,  aihoil,disooTtred  in  1846,  list  in  kt  SO®  9*  8., 
Ion.  Hd"*  8'  W. ;  that  is,  to  the  8.W.  of  Kotoo. 
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The  DISNEY  SHOAL,  a  very  dangerous  reef,  lies  some  45  miles  to  the  S.E. 
of  Vavau.  It  was  first  seen  in  the  Frolic  whaler,  October  29th,  1841.  Capt. 
Disney  obtained  soundings  in  9  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  rock,  deepening  to 
40  fathoms ;  but,  from  appearances,  there  was  much  less  water  than  this.  Lat. 
19<>  16'  S.,  Ion.  173°  40'  W.* 

The  HOME  SHOAL,  which  we  venture  so  to  call  from  Sir  Everard  Home, 
who  filed  iU  position  in  1844,  lies  in  laU  19°  4'  S.,  Ion.  174°  39',  and  is  of  coral, 
thus  lying  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  peak  of  Lette. 

VAVAU  is  the  principal  island  of  the  group.  Although  Cook  makes  frequent 
mention  of  it  in  his  Third  Voyage,  Maurelle  was  the  first  to  visit  it,  in  1781,  when 
he  named  them  Martin  de  Mayorga  Islands.  La  P^rouse  saw  them,  but  did  not 
anchor.  Capt  Edwards  visited  them  in  H.M.S.  Pandora^  in  1791,  and  called 
them  Lord  Howe^s  Islands^  and  to  the  different  islands  of  the  group  he  gave  the 
names  of  Barring  ton,  Sawyer,  Hotham,  and  Jervis ;  and  the  fine  Port  Refugio  of 
Maurelle  he  calls  Curtis  Sound.  Malespina  made  some  stay  here,  in  Port  Refugio : 
Sir  Everard  Home  thus  describes  it: — 

**  The  Island  of  Vavau,  when  approached  from  the  West,  has  a  very  remarkable 
appearance ;  it  is  highest  towards  the  North,  sloping  gradually  to  the  South ;  the 
whole  is  a  group  of  numerous  islands,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  show  abrupt 
aides  ;  towards  the  North  steep  clifis,  forming  angles  70°  or  80°  with  the  horizon. 
The  extreme  point  North  is  of  moderate  height,  but  South  of  it  there  is  a  bold 
head  of  considerable  height,  forming  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  75°  or  80°. 
This  is  on  part  of  the  main  Island  of  Vavau;  two  others  like  it  to  the  southward 
are  islands,  the  land  gradually  sloping  to  the  South.  Towards  the  northern  end  of 
Vavau  there  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  table  land,  the  highest,  and  from  which  the 
land  slopes  off,  all  southward  of  it  being  islands  of  regular  form,  and  low :  the 
entrance  is  South  of  the  highest  head  before  mentioned.  The  peak  of  the  Island 
of  Lette  bore  S.  68°  W. ;  the  North  head  or  highest  head,  N.  25°  E. ;  and  the  South 
head  bore  South ;  this  head  is  the  North  extreme  of  a  larger  island,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  bore  S.  55^  W.  When  standing  in  with  the  North  head  on 
the  larboard  hand,  two  remarkable  round  rocky  islands  will  appear ;  their  tops  are 
flat,  and  covered  with  brushwood,  the  lower  half  to  the  water*s  edge  bare  rock ; 
they  cannot  be  mistaken.  Between  the  northernmost  of  the  two  islands  and  the 
main  there  is  a  detached  rock ;  passing  between  these  two  large  rocks  or  small 
islands  a  rocky  point  will  be  seen  upon  the  left,  bearing  S.  83°  £. ;  after  rounding 
which,  at  about  a  cable's  length,  another  point,  more  high  and  covered  with  trees 
to  the  water's  edge,  will  appear  also  on  the  left,  bearing  N.  47°  E. ;  the  passage 
appears  narrow ;  southward  and  eastward  the  land  is  composed  of  islands  very 
numerous,  and  showing  several  openings  to  the  sea,  between  some  of  which  the 
breakers  extend  quite  across  ;  the  eye  guided  us  in.  A  lumpish  hill  covered  with 
trees  will  soon  open,  and  a  small  low  greeo  island,  which  is  left  upon  the  right 
hand.  At  six  we  anchored  under  this  hill  in  30  fathoms  water,  sand,  with  a 
sandy  point  N.E.,  and  the  hill  North;  the  village  is  to  be  seen  upon  a  rising 
ground  ;  there  is  a  hill  at  the  back  of  it.    These  islands  are  all  formed  of  a  hard 

•  Naotictl  Magazine,  Oeeamber,  1849. 
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rock,  quite  white,  and,  as  I  beliere,  of  coral  origin  :  they  are  thickly  covered  with 
trees  of  various  sorts,  and  all  of  a  rery  deep  green.  Gocoa*nuta  appear  to  be 
most  numerous.  These  islands,  clothed  as  they  are,  and  the  rocks  often  showing 
between  the  foliage,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  tints,  and  sandy  bays,  give  the 
harbour  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  Passing  on,  the  natives  are  seen  in 
numerous  groups,  lying  under  the  trees;  and  canoes  are  seen  passing  and 
repassing  in  various  directions.  A  few,  and  a  very  few,  patches  of  cleared  gpround 
are  to  be  seen  upon  the  hills. 

''A  gun  had  been  fired,  and  the  pilot-signal  was  made  when  entering  the 
iieads,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  A  little  after  two  p.m,  a  canoe  came  out 
from  the  town,  and  returned  immediately  on  learning  what  the  ship  was,  to  report 
the  circumstance  to  King  George. 

**  The  village  of  Neafu,  like  Niukalofti  at  Tonga-tabu,  is  rendered  conspicnous 
by  the  large  boat-houses  upon  the  beach,  their  gables  open  to  the  sea.  From  the 
anchorage  to  the  village  the  water  is  deep,  the  shoalest  being  6  fathoms,  but  the 
bottom  is  bad.  The  usual  anchorage  above  Sandy  Point  is  secure;  the  bottom  is 
sand.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  anchored,  a  large  canoe,  well  manned  and  in  high 
order,  came  to  the  ship,  bringing  an  Englishman,  a  servant  to  the  mission,  with  a 
message  from  King  George,  requesting  to  know  what  he  could  do  for  us,  and 
offering  any  assistance  in  his  power.  I  replied,  'I  should  call  upon  him  the 
next  day.'  I  landed  upon  a  good  stone  pier  built  by  King  George,  and  was 
met  on  landing  by  the  same  person  who  had  beefi  sent  ta  the  ship. 

**  There  is  here  a  neat  church,  formed  like  all  the  other  native  buildings.  It  is 
larger  than  that  at  Tonga,  and  is  ornamented  only  by  the  coloured  sinnet  which 
binds  the  timbers ;  a  large  building  near  it  is  the  achoolroom.  The  king's  house 
is  the  third  building  of  any  magnitude,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  closely  wove  fence; 
they  all  stand  upon  a  lawn  of  grass ;  the  cottages  of  the  inhabitants  were  upon 
the  lower  ground  surrounding  these  buildings.  Tlie  houses  of  the  missionaries 
are  in  a  sort  of  street  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church ;  there  are  three, 
having  good  gardens  enclosed  by  a  regular  fence  of  reeds ;  they  are  neat  and 
comfortable.  One  missionary  is  a  printer,  and  here  is  a  very  good  press,  where 
the  testament  and  prayer  books,  having  been  translated,  are  printed,  with  the  best 
school  books,  and  from  hence  are  distributed,  neatly  bound,  over  the  neighbouring 
islands. 

*'  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  principal  missionary  on  the  island,  that 
the  population  of  the  island  is  above  4,000,  but  does  not  amount  to  5,000 ; 
they  are  all  Protestants.  The  only  persons  upon  the  island  not  natives  are  the 
three  missionaries,  the  compositor,  and  a  carpenter,  who  are  English,  one 
Spaniard,  and  one  Portuguese."  * 

Port  Refuge  lies  off  the  West  point  of  the  island,  its  South  end  being 
formed  by  the  islands  which  front  Port  Valdes,  above  described  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  The  village  of  Neqfu  stands  in  lat.  18^  38'  2(f  S.,  and  Ion. 
174^  5&  W. 

We  cannot  here  describe  the  coral  reels  and  islets  which  extend  to  the  south- 

*  NauUcal  Magailne,  Deeamber,  1849,  pp.  634—636. 
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ward  of  Vavau.    They  reach  to  lat.  20°  V  S.     Many  interesting  details  of  Vavau 
will  be  found  in  Mariner's  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands. 

LATTE  or  LETTE  ISLAND  lies  to  the  West  of  the  Vavau  Group.  It  is  a 
high  island,  formerly  a  volcano.  The  peak,  about  1,600  feet  high,  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  from  which  the  hill  falls  with  a  pretty  gradual  slope  into  the  sea. 
The  island  is  6  or  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  at 
20  leagues  off.  Edwards  calls  it  Bickerton  Island,  From  the  observations  of 
D'Urville,  in  the  Astrolabe  and  ZeUe,  it  is  in  lat.  18®  4&  15',  Ion.  174°  28'  W. 

A  line  of  breakers  lies  a  considerable  distance  West  of  the  island  ;  they  were 
seen  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  appeared  to  be  caused  by  an  extensive  reef 
stretching  East  and  West. 

AMARGURA  or  FakoualeI  is  the  northernmost  of  the  gproup.  Maurelle 
named  it  Amargura  (bitterness,  Spanish),  because  he  was  disappointed  in 
obtaining  fresh  provisions  here.  Edwards  called  it  Gardner's  Island,  It  is  a 
barren  spot.  It  is  formed  of  two  hills,  the  N.E.  the  highest,  connected  by  a  very 
low  span,  ever3nvhere  surrounded  by  rocky  cliffs,  except  in  two  places  on  the 
West  side.  No  trees,  nor  signs  of  inhabitants.  Gapt.  Worth  passed  it  in  H.M.S. 
Calypso  in  1848,  and  found  it  to  be  placed  wrong  on  the  chart.  His  position  is 
lat.  18°  2'  S.,  and  Ion.  174°  16'  W. ;  •  var.  9°  41'  E.,  1844. 

MINERVA  REEFS.— -Two  reefs  are  marked  upon  Arrowsmith's  chart,  near 
together,  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  1818,  by  Gapt.  Nicholson.  One  is  in 
lat.  23°  35'  S.,  and  178°  0'  W. ;  the  other  is  lat.  24°  0'  and  Ion.  178°  15'  W. ;  they 
are  both  10  or  12  feet  above  water.  According  to  Node's  chart,  the  ship  Minerva 
was  lost  here  in  1831,  on  the  last  of  these  reefs ;  they  have  been  therefore  called 
Minerva  Reefs,  as  there  is  another,  Nicholson  Reef,  to  the  East,  discovered 
by  the  same  ship. 

FAVORITE  REEF.— -It  is  possible  that  the  reef  seen  by  H.M.S.  Favorite 
and  Conway^  July  27,  1842,  in  lat.  23°  36' S.,  and  Ion.  180°  49' E.,  may  be 
the  same.    The  latter  had  breakers  on  the  S.W.  of  it.f 


KERMADEG  ISLANDS. 

A  scattered  group  of  islands  to  the  N.E.  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  been  very 
badly  placed  on  the  charts,  is  first  denominated  the  Kermadec  islands  in  the  chart 
accompanying  Admiral  Rossel's  account  of  D'Entrecasteaux's  voyage.  The  first 
of  them,  Macauley  and  Gurtis  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Watts,  in 
the  Penrhyn,  in  1788.  Raoul  Island  and  L'Esp^rance  Rock  were  discovered  in 
March  15,  1793,  by  the  Recherche  and  VEspirance.  There  has  been  thus  some 
confusion  of  names,  and  this  was  not  diminished  by  another  island,  Sunday 
Island,  which  appeared  on  Arrowsmith's  chart,  which  must  be  identical  with 
Raoul  Island.  Since  their  original  discovery  their  character  and  position  have 
been  more  exactly  fixed  by  subsequent  navigators.     They  are  in  West  longitude. 

*  Toku  Island  is  stated  to  be  in  lat.  18<»  8'  S.,  and  bn.  IW  8'  W.    (Lieut  Raper.) 
t  Nautical  Magazine,  Felxniafy,  1848,  p.  196. 
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RAOUL  or  SUNDAY  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Admiral  D*Entrecasteanx, 
March  15,  1793.  It  is  of  a  trian^lar  form,  and  not  more  than  4  leagues  in 
circuit.  It  forms  a  high,  rugged  mountain,  very  steep,  and  covered  with  wood.* 
Wilkes  says  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  volcanic,  and  the  rocks  rise  like 
basaltic  columns.  The  island  affords  no  anchorage.  Wilkes  places  it  in 
lat  29®  12'  S.,  and  Ion.  178®  16'  W.  According  to  D'Entrecasteaux,  iU  N.W. 
point  is  in  lat.  29®  16'  ^'  S.,  and  Ion.  178®  5'  W.  It  is  said  to  be  inhabited 
(1840)  by  a  few  white  men.f  It  is  the  same  island  as  Sunday  Island  of  Arrow- 
smith's  chart. 

To  the  southward  of  Raoul  are  Macauley  and  Curtis  Islands.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  Penrhyn^  as  related  by  Lieutenant  Watts. 

MACAULEY  ISLAND  is  a  small,  round  island,  very  steep,  with  some  tufts  of 
herbage  and  a  few  bushes,  but  not  a  single  tree.  It  is  about  3  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  height  may  be  about  750  feet  Off  its  S.E.  point  b  a  small  rock 
half  a  cable's  length  distant.    Lat.  30®  Iff,  Ion.  178®  32'  W. 

CURTIS  ISLAND  is  composed  of  two  rocks  of  moderate  height;  the  largest, 
which  is  double  the  size  of  the  other,  is  half  a  mile  in  length :  they  may  be 
about  500  feet.  The  channel  separating  them  is  about  400  yards  wide.  They  are 
resorted  to  by  numberless  birds.     Lat  30®  36'  S.,  Ion.  179®  14' W.— (D'Urville.) 

VEsTsfRAVCE  Rock  {Brind*s  or  French  Rock)  is  very  high,  and  of  small  eitent, 
and  is  placed  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  lat  31®  27'  30*,  Ion.  181®  ff  Rt  The  Havre 
Rock  near  to  it,  was  seen  by  a  whaler  in  about  lat  31®  18'  S.,  Ion.  178®  52f  W. 

A  DRY  SHOAL,  discovercd  in  1838,  lies  in  lat  21®  40'  S.,  Ion.  174®  40'  E. 
This  position  is  also  confirmed  in  some  degree  by  a  private  communication. 

MATTHEW  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Gilbert  in  the  Charlotte, 
May  26,  1788.  It  is  a  conical  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  1,186 
feet  high,  and  is  a  volcano,  sometimes  in  activity.  From  the  southward,  at  a 
distance,  say  of  20  miles,  it  appears  as  two,  one  a  peaked  rock,  and  the  other 
part  flat.  This  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Capt  Feam,  of  the 
existence  of  a  flat  rock  to  the  northward  of  it§  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
flat  rock  has  disappeared  by  volcanic  or  other  means.  There  appears  to  be  a 
reef  round  the  South  and  East  ends  of  the  island,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  In  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  July, 
1841,  Capt.  W.  Goodwyn,  of  the  Florentia,  says,  that  on  the  15th  March  (no 
date)  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  singular  white  cloud,  which,  on  a  closer 
ezaminatioD,  proved  to  be  smoke  from  Matthew  Island,  just  on  the  horizon. 
He  stood  on  to  within  4  miles  of  the  East  end  of  the  island,  and  on  opening  the 

*  Voyage  de  D'Entrecasteaux,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 

t  Voyage  de  L'AHrolabe  (D'Unrme),  tome  lil.  p.  7. 

X  Two  degrees  to  the  West  of  Maeaiilej  Island  some  breakers  were  stated  to  have  been  disoo- 
Ycred  in  181 1,  which  Arrowsmith  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  Eosaretta  Beef  of  1807.  FIto 
degrees  still  farther  West,  Capt.  Wilkes  passed  over  the  podtion  of  the  ibnaer,  and  confidently 
states  its  non-existence  in  that  place.— WUAsf,  toL  ilL  p.  6. 

S  Krusenstem,  vol.  i.  p.  32 ;  NaaUcal  Magasine,  Jidy,  1841,  p.  440 ;  Wilkes,  foL  ii.  p.  160 ; 
Pardy's  Tables,  p.  04 ;  Oriental  Na?igator,  p.  807. 
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northern  point,  saw  at  times  a  body  of  fire  running  from  the  summit  to  the  base, 
in  a  cleft  or  chasm ,  to  the  water's  edge.  It  was  watched  until  a  very  late  hour 
with  the  same  appearances. 

Capt.  Wilkes  saw  great  numbers  of  birds  upon  and  around  it,  and  places  it  in 
lat.  22°  27'  S.,  Ion.  172°  10'  33''  E. 

HUNTER  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Feam,  in  the  ship  Hunter^  in 
1798.  It  is  small,  but  high  enough  to  be  seen  11  or  12  leagues  off.  It  was  also 
described  by  Capt.  Fearn  as  being  14  leagues  from  Matthew  Island.* 

LA  BRILLANTE  SHOAL  is  a  very  dangerous  reef,  discovered  in  the  French 
corvette  La  Brillante^  under  the  command  of  M.  Le  Comte  Dubouzet,  28th 
August,  1847.  It  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  coral,  of  a  round  form,  and  is  about 
1^0  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  aea  did  not  break  on 
it,  although  there  was  a  heavy  swell.  Two  soundings  in  20  and  23  fathoms 
were  obtained ;  but  it  was  thought  that  there  were  not  more  than  6}  to  10  feet 
on  it  at  most,  as  the  sea  was  quite  yellow.  Its  position  was  taken  to  be  in 
lat.  23°  13'  52"  S.,  Ion.  169°  55'  38*  E.t 

WALPOLE  ISLAND,  discovered  by  Capt.  Butler,  of  the  Walpole,  November 
17,  1794,  is  only  about  a  mile  in  extent,  about  200  feet  in  height,  with  high, 
perpendicular  cliffs  on  the  West  side.  It  is  covered  with  brushwood,  and  a 
landing  might,  perhaps,  in  fine  weather,  be  effected  on  some  parts  of  the  East 
side.  It  cannot  be  seen  more  than  7  or  8  leagues  off,  and  Capt.  Butler 
says,  had  the  greatest  quantity  of  birds  on  it  he  ever  saw.  Lat.  22°  40'  S., 
Ion.  169°  16'  E.J 

DURAND'S  REEF,  seen  the  same  day  as  Walpole  Island,  by  Capt.  Butler,  is 
in  lat.  22°  6'  S.,  Ion.  169°  2'  £.  The  rocks  broke  in  seven  places,  the  centre  one  the 
highest,  breaking  as  high  as  the  maintop,  and  supposed  to  extend  4  or  5  miles. § 

NEW  CALEDONIA. 

To  the  same  great  navigator  to  whom  so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Pacific 
is  owing,  are  we  indebted  for  the  discovery  (in  1774)  of  this  the  largest  island  in 
the  great  ocean  except  New  Zealand.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  numerous 
discoveries,  too,  that  he  did  not  make  a  complete  examination  of.  Capt.  Cook 
attempted  to  sail  around  its  North  extremity,  but,  on  reaching  lat.  19°  17',  he 
found  that  a  line  of  reefs  extended  beyond  his  view  to  the  northward,  which  his 
want  of  time  prevented  him  from  following  up.  He  then  essayed  to  round  its 
South  end,  but  met  with  a  similar  repulse,  and  thus  he  abandoned  it  for  that 
time.    The  French  commander.  Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux,  completed  what  Cook 

*  Oriental  Navigator,  p.  607. 
t  Sydney  Gazette,  October  14th,  ia47. 

X  Krusenstem  states  that  Capt.  Golownin,  in  1817,  and  Capt.  Kroustchef,  in  1820,  sought  for 
Walpole  Island  in  the  above  position,  bnt  without  tncceia. 
§  Oriental  Navigator,  p.  000 ;  Nautical  Magaiine,  November,  1848,  p.  674. 
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had  left  andone.  He  examined  both  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  island,  and 
determined  the  limits*  of  the  fnghtfbl  chain  of  reefs  which  form  a  continuation  of 
the  island  both  at  its  N.W.  and  S.£.  extremities,  the  former  reaching  50  leagues 
from  the  end  of  the  island.  His  stay  in  Port  Balade,  where  Cook  also  remained, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  rerersiag  the  opinion  that  Cook  had  formed  of  the 
natives.  He  found  them  to  be  the  same  fierce  cannibal  race  that  are  described 
to  exist  at  the  Feejee  Islands ;  Cook  thought  them  more  mild  and  peaceable  than 
the  Friendly  Islanders.  We  shall  presently  gite  some  recent  remarks  whieh 
confirm  what  D'Entrecasteaux  experienced.  Besides  these  two  nafigators,  H.M.S. 
Sulphur,  and  other  ships  have  visited  it,  as  will  be  noticed. 

New  Caledonia  is  about  200  miles  in  length ;  but  with  the  banks  eonneoled 
with  it  is  400  miles  from  N.W.  by  W.  to  S.B.  by  E.  The  greatest  breadth  is  not 
more  than  30  or  40  miles. 

According  to  the  description  of  Capt.  Cook,  this  large  island  is  a  country  full 
of  hills  and  valleys,  of  various  extent,  both  for  height  and  depth.  From  the  hiUs 
spriag  many  rivulets,  which  greatly  contribute  to  fertilize  the  plains,  and  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  summits  of  most  of  the  hills  seem  to 
be  barren,  though  some  few  are  clothed  with  wood,  as  are  all  the  plains  and 
valleys.  **  By  reason  of  these  hills,  many  parts  of  the  coast,  when  at  a  distance 
from  it,  appear  indented,  or  to  have  great  inlets  between  the  hills ;  but,  when  we . 
came  near  the  shore,  we  always  found  such  places  shut  up  with  low  land,  and 
also  observed  low  land  to  lie  along  the  coast,  between  the  sea-shore  and  the  fool 
of  the  hills.  As  this  was  the  case  in  all  such  parts  as  we  came  near  enough  to 
see,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  coast  is  so.  I  am  likewise  of  optnkni) 
that  the  whole  or  greatest  part  is  surrounded  by  reefii  or  shoals,  which  render  the 
access  to  it  very  dangerous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  guard  the  coast  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind  and  sea,  make  it  abound  with  fish,  secure  an  easy  and  safe 
navigation  along  it  for  canoes,  drc,  and  most  likely  form  some  good  harbours  for 
shipping.  Most,  if  not  every  part,  of  the  coast  is  inhabited,  the  Isle  of  Pines  not 
excepted,  for  we  saw  either  smoke  by  day,  or  fires  by  night,  wherever  we  caroe.** 

The  southern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  were  explored  by  M.  D'Entre* 
casteaux  in  1792,  as  explained  before,  who  has  described  them  as  presenting  a 
frightful  chain  of  reefs,  extending  beyond  the  islands,  and  barring  the  sea  for 
the  space  of  324  miles  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  also  many 
little  islands  surrounded  with  reefs,  and  linked  together  by  shallows.  **  New 
Caledonia,  viewed  from  the  sea,  presents  three  ranks  of  mountains  of  different 
heights,  an  appearance  in  general  barren,  and  signs  of  a  small  population." 

The  people  and  vegetable  productions  appeared  to  be  much  like  those  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  inhabitants  have  frizzled  hair,  are  of  a  moderate  stature, 
and  are  as  black  as  those  of  Van  Diemen.  They  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  bow  ;  but  are  armed  with  darts  and  clubs,  which  they  make  with 
much  care.  Slings  are  also  used.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  fish,  shell-fish,  and 
vegetables.  The  women  only  have  a  girdle  of  bark  fibres.  Those  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  are  extremely  lean,  have  no  kind  of  industry,  and  sleep  in  the 
open  air.  The  others  have  huts,  shaped  like  a  beehive,  which  are,  in  general, 
neatly  formed. 
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A  chain  of  mountains  appears  to  extend  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
island ;  they  rise  gradually  towards  the  E.S.E.,  to  about  3,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Cocoa-nuts  appear  to  cover  the  sides  of  most  of  the  fertile 
valleys.    Among  the  plants  cultivated  by  the  natives  are  bananas  and  sugar-canes. 

CAPE  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  is  the  S.E.  point  of  New  Caledonia,  and  was 
thus  named  by  Cook  as  Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland.  It  is  in  lat.  22^  16'  S., 
Ion.  166^  55',  The  reefs  extend  to  a  very  considerable  distance  S.E.  of  this, 
but  the  main  island  here  terminates. 

CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Foreland,  is  the  other  or 
S.W.  point  of  this  end  of  New  Caledonia,  in  lat.  22°  29'  S.,  Ion.  166°  38'  E. 

Botany  Island  lies  on  the  extensive  reef  to  the  southward  of  the  last-named 
cape,  and  is  in  lat  22°  47'  S.,  Ion.  167°  1'  E. 

The  South  extremity  of  the  reef,  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  this  island,  is 
in  lat.  23°  3'  S.,  Ion.  166°  50'  E.  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  reef  that  Capt.  Hunter, 
in  the  Waakzaamkeyd^  got  embarrassed  in  1791,  and  hence  the  bay  formed  between 
the  S.W.  portion  and  that  off  the  Isle  of  Pines,  is  called  Waakzaamheyd  *  Bay, 

The  ISLE  of  PINES  is  the  south-easternmost  land  of  New  Caledonia.  We 
have  had  no  particular  description  of  it  until  a  recent  and  copious  one  from  a 
mercantile  commander  given  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1848.  This  island, 
and  also  the  neighbouring  country,  have  been  visited  for  several  years  by  Sydney 
vessels  in  search  of  sandal-wood,  more  especially  since  the  cessation  of  the  trade 
at  the  Feejee  Islands.  We  have  given  the  extract  at  length,  as  it  will  also  give 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  peak  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  situated  in  lat.  22°  38'  S.,  Ion.  167°  25'  E. 
The  island  is  42  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  N.E.  part  is  clear  of  reefs,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fringe  reef,  extending  about  100  yards  from  the  shore  ;  but  from 
East,  round  by  South  and  West  to  North,  the  island  is  connected  to  and 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  with  many  small  islands,  which  form  several  good 
harbours  inside.  None  of  the  small  islands  have  any  permanent  inhabitants ; 
but  they  are  resorted  to  occasionally  for  fishing  and  catching  turtle.  There  are 
also  many  detached  shoals  and  coral  patches  within  the  barrier  reefs.  The  reefs 
and  shoals  extend  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  S.E.  end 
of  New  Caledonia,  which  is  about  28  miles  distant,  and  in  sight  in  clear  weather. 

Near  the  shore  the  land  is  generally  low  and  rocky,  with  little  soil,  but  very 
thickly  wooded  :  about  2  miles  inland  the  soil  improves ;  and  from  that  to  the 
centre  of  the  island  (on  the  North  side),  the  ground  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent, 
with  very  little  timber ;  and  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  forming  a  large  clear  space  of 
hundreds  of  acres.  From  this  clear  space  the  land  rises  gradually  towards  the 
peak  (which  is  situated  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island),  and  is  thickly  wooded  to 
the  top.  There  is  good  fresh  water  at  the  foot  of  the  hill>  but  it  is  not  convenient 
for  shipping. 

Being  situated  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  S.E., 
veering  round  at  times  to  E.N.E.  and  N.E.,  and  generally  blowing  a  fresh  gale 

*  Vigilante  Dutch). 
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during  the  winter  months.  From  November  to  April,  northerly  and  westerly 
winds  are  oflen  experienced  ;  and  sometimes,  in  February  and  March,  heavy  gales 
prevail,  but  they  are  of  short  duration.  October  and  November  are  the  hottest 
months  in  the  year,  the  winds  being  generally  light  with  much  fine  weather. 
Gales  begin  at  the  N.E.,  passing  round  to  North  and  N.W.,  from  which  quarters 
they  blow  hardest;  and  as  they  moderate,  haul  round  to  S.W.  and  South.  They 
are  always  accompanied  with  much  rain  and  thick  weather.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  months  is  about  75°,  and  in  summer  season  about  80°. 
The  barometer  is  seldom  affected,  except  in  the  severe  gales,  when  it  sonie- 
times  falls  as  low  as  29*45  inches.  The  tides  are  very  irregular.  It  is  high 
water  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon  at  8^,  greatest  rise  and  fall  5}  feet. 
At  neap  tides  there  is  only  one  tide  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  which  is 
generally  in  the  night ;  the  rise  and  fall  at  that  time  not  above  2  feet.  On 
the  first  of  the  flood  the  tide  runs  strong  io  the  passages  through  the  reefs,- 
but  as  soon  as  the  reefs  get  covered^  it  then  flows  in  all  directions,  and  with  less 
velocity. 

If  bound  to  Victoria  Harbour  (thus  named  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  1840); 
get  the  peak  to  bear  S.W.,  then  steer  for  it,  and  when  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  reef  bear  away  to  the  westward,  keeping  it  close  aboard.  So  soon 
as  it  terminates  you  will  see  the  small  island  bearing  from  you  about  South ; 
that  island  forms  the  East  side  of  the  channel ;  and  a  reef,  with  a  small  sand- 
bank on  it,  forms  the  West  side.  The  channel  is  not  above  200  yards  wide,  and 
the  course  in  is  about  South ;  borrow  on  the  sand-^bank  side,  as  a  coral  ledge 
runs  from  the  Pine  Island  some  distance. 

After  getting  inside,  steer  for  a  small  rocky  islet  which  you  will  see  on  yoirr 
larboard  bow ;  leave  it  on  your  larboard  hand,  and  anchor  between  it  and  the 
main  in  3  or  5  fathoms,  coral  and  sand. 

If  the  wind  will  not  allow  a  vessel  to  lay  through  the  small  channel,  she 
will  require  to  run  down  along  the  reef  for  the  large  entrance.  It  is  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  the  peak  bears  S.E.  from  it;  In  working  in,  keep  a  good 
lookout  for  a  large  coral  patch,  which  lies  a  little  inside  the  entrance;  leave 
it  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  work  up  inside  the  reef  for  Victoria  Harbour, 
keeping  a  good  lookout  from  the  mast-head  for  coral  patches,  of  which  there 
are  several.  In  working  a  ship  amongst  coral  reefs,  a  careful  and  experienced 
ofiicer  ought  always  to  be  at  the  topmast  head.  All  dangers  can  be  seen  from 
alofl  when  the  sun  is  not  ahead. 

If  bound  in  to  the  S.E.  harbour,  steer  in  for  the  land,  with  peak  bearing 
about  West,  until  you  get  near  the  two  sand  islets  which  lie  from  3  to  4  miles 
from  the  shore  (to  which  they  are  connected  by  reefs,  and  are  very  dangerous  in 
a  dark  night) ;  when  abreast  of  them,  and  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  steer  to 
the  south-westward  for  some  rocky  islets,-  which  will  be  then  seen  ;  they  form  the 
South  side  of  the  Seven  Fathom  Bar  Channel.  After  getting  about  halfway  betwecfn 
them  and  the  woody  island  which  forms  the  North  side  of  the  channel,  you  may 
then  steer  to  the  westward,  crossing  the  bar  about  mid-channel ;  then  steer 
towards  the  peak,  keeping  a  good  lookout  for  some  black  rocks  2  or  3  feet  above 
water,  which  lie  fronting  the  cove  ;  or  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  the  cove  id  & 
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fathoms,  as  it  is  clear  of  coral  patches.     You  may  pass  the  rocks  on  either  side, 
but  if  to  the  southward,  be  sure  and  give  them  a  good  berth. 

Many  species  of  fine  timber  grow  on  the  island.  The  sandal-wood  tree  is 
found  on  the  level  ground  1  or  2  miles  inland ;  and  those  that  I  have  seen  cut 
were  found  in  places  destitute  of  soil,  and  on  coral  rock.  After  getting  inland, 
clear  of  the  coral  flats,  the  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant  all  over  the  island. 

There  are  numerous  pine  trees  growing  on  the  island,  some  of  which  are  very 
large,  and  similar  to  the  Norfolk  Island  pine. 

The  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  generally  about  the  middle  size,  and  in  com- 
plexion between  the  black  and  copper-coloured  races.  Although  dark  in  colour, 
they  have  nothing  of  the  Negro  appearance  about  them.  Their  faces  are  well 
formed,  with  rather  a  large  mouth  and  a  fine  set  of  teeth ;  but  there  is  something 
restless  and  savage- looking  about  the  expression  of  their  countenance.  Their 
hair  has  a  frizzly  appearance,  and  they  generally  comb  it  out  in  a  mop-like  form. 

The  males  are  circumcised,  and  both  sexes  go  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
They  are  great  thieves,  extremely  ferocious  and  treacherous,  and  so  addicted 
to  lying,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  the  truth  out  of  them ;  they  consider 
stealing  and  lying  as  great  accomplishments.  Although  in  the  lowest  state  of 
savage  barbarity,  yet  they  are  possessed  of  great  cunning,  and  are  quite  as  well 
versed  in  villainy  as  the  worst  characters  in  our  country. 

The  natives  of  the  Isles  of  Pines  are  cannibals,  and  always  eat  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies  slain  in  battle,  not  merely  to  gratify  their  revenge,  but  to  satisfy 
their  craving  appetite  for  this  sort  of  food  :  and  the  operation  of  cutting  up  and 
cooking  their  victims  is  gone  through  without  the  least  emotion  or  feeling  of 
shame.  They  are  extremely  cruel,  void  of  affection,  and  are  truly  wretches  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  degraded  beyond  the  power  of  conception.  All  aged 
and  decrepid  persons,  and  men,  women,  and  children,  who  have  been  long  ill  of 
a  lingering  disease,  are  either  put  to  death  by  their  relations,  or  carried  to  one  of 
the  small  islands,  and  left  there  to  perish  without  food.  With  regard  to  the 
population,  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  correct  information.  From  the 
number  of  villages  and  natives  I  have  seen  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  island,  1 
should  take  it  to  be  not  less  than  2,500  souls.  All  the  villages  are  situated  near 
the  coast,  and  are  built  among  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  There  are  no  inhabitants 
in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

Their  food  consists  of  yams,  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  fish.  They  bake  their  food  in  ovens,  made  by  heating  stones,  and  are 
cleanly  in  their  cooking  and  eating. 

Polygamy  is  practised  at  this  island,  and  a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  before  marriage  is  allowed. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  or  rather  stfperstitious  observances  of  these 
islanders,  I  may  remark  that  right  and  wrong  are  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
Murder,  cannibalism,  theft,  covetousness,  lying,  and  knavery  of  every  description, 
are  not  looked  upon  as  sins. 

Vessels  visiting  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  trade  ought  to  be  well  armed, 
and  continually  guarded  against  treachery,  as  the  natives  are  not  by  any  means 
to  be  trusted.     The  brig  Star,  of  Tahiti,  was  cut  off  at  this  island  by  the  natives 
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in  1842,  and  all  hands  murdered.  The  articles  roost  in  request  are  tomahawks, 
adzes,  cloth,  knives,  fish-hooks,  and  large  blue  glass  beads.* 

WOODIN'S  CHANNEL.~There  is  one  feature  of  the  coral  reefs,  which, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  formation,  is  of  some  service  to  the  mariner ;  for, 
wherever  there  is  any  very  extensive  area  covered  with  coral  growth,  there  is  most 
usually  deep-water  channels  between  its  various  portions.  These  may  be 
intricate,  and  even  without  outlet,  yet  they  will  allow  a  ship,  with  great  care  and 
in  fine  weather,  to  traverse  spaces  at  first  sight  impracticable.  Of  such  a 
character  is  the  reef  off  the  South  end  of  New  Caledonia.  Capt.  Woodin,  the 
commander  of  a  sandal-wood  trader,  discovered  a  passage  through  the  reef.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  his  account  of  it : — 

"  December  1,  1847. — Set  sail  from  the  East  side  of  New  Caledonia,  resolving 
to  find,  if  possible,  a  passage  between  Botany  Isle  and  the  South  end  of  New 
Caledonia,  thereby  saving  a  tedious  passage  round  the  reef,  which  extends  South 
of  Caledonia.  Fortunately  I  succeeded,  and  passed  through  a  good  channel 
with  deep  water,  and  but  few  dangers  in  the  way.  On  proceeding  round,  I  found 
the  South  part  of  New  Caledonia  to  be  an  island  about  10  miles  in  extent,  with 
a  deep-water  channel  from  shore  to  shore,  and  room  enough  fpr  a  frigate  to  work 
through.  I  named  it  Woodin's  Channel,  as  I  believe  I  was  the  first  person  who 
had  navigated  a  ship  round  the  South  end  of  New  Caledonia,  inside  the  reefs. 

"  In  the  channel  above  mentioned  there  are  several  deep  bays,  with  abundance 
of  fresh  water  running  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  close  to  the  beach. 
Ships  could  anchor  in  any  of  the  bays,  with  15  fathoms  or  less,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  I  examined  the  whole  of  the  coast,  from  Botany  Isle  to  the  extent 
of  the  channel,  in  search  of  sandal-wood,  but  found  none."  t 

The  S.W.  coast  of  New  Caledonia  is  still  more  dangerous  than  the  N.E.,  being 
throughout  its  entire  length  bordered  by  a  chain  of  reefs,  which  extend  from 
4  to  8  miles  from  the  land.  The  S.W.  winds,  which  blow  strongly,  and  are  the 
most  prevalent  here,  render  it  still  more  to  be  avoided,  because  there  is  but  one 
known  point  which  will  afford  shelter. 

PORT  ST.  VINCENT,  the  harbour  referred  to,  was  overlooked  by  D'Entre- 
casteaux,  who  only  saw  the  opening.  Being  at  a  distance,  he  thought  he  might 
be  mistaken,  and  so  marked  it  on  his  chart  Havre  Trampeur,  Capt.  Kent 
discovered  its  capabilities  in  1793,  and  called  it  Port  St.  Vincent;  its  entrance  is 
in  lat.  22^  IC/,  Ion.  165^  55'  E.  It  has  been  described  by  this  gentleman,  as 
formed  by  islands,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  situated  about  4  miles 
within  the  coral  reef  that  extends  along  the  S.W.  coast,  at  a  varying  distance  of 
4  to  8  miles.    This  reef  constitutes  a  wall  to  seaward,  which  is  level  with  the 

*  Nautical  Kagazine,  October,  1848,  pp.  513-4.  Capt.  Woodin  states  that  the  natives  are  not 
generally  hostile  to  Europeans,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  island  he  has,  with  his  own  boat's  crew, 
been  treated  with  great  kindness,  without  the  means  of  making  them  any  retam ;  and  on  some 
occasions,  with  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  his  own  countrymen,  or  perhaps  more  m. 
Perhaps  in  many  of  the  sad  instances  recorded  of  ferocity  and  vindictiveness  the  white  man 
has  been  the  aggressor.  Yet  still  these  savages,  for  such  they  really  are,  ought  never  to  be 
trusted. 

t  Sydney  Herald,  March  30, 1848.  Capt.  Woodin  learnt  here  that  part  of  a  ship's  crow  had 
been  cut  off  in  a  bay  in  this  channel ;  this  was  without  provocation  from  the  seamen.  The  ship, 
the  Van{fuardf  had  procured  sandal-wood  here. 
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water*s  edge,  and  so  steep  that  no  soundings  can  be  found,  in  most  parts,  with 
a  line  of  150  fathoms. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  is  formed  by  a 
break  in  the  reefs,  and  has  in  the  middle  51  fathoms.  The  heads  of  the  port, 
in  the  passage  within,  are  on  two  isles,  now  called  King's  and  Paterson's  Islands. 
This  passage  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  its  depth  in  mid-channel  is 
19  fathoms. 

To  ships  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  harbour,  the  general  wind,  at  S.E.,  will  be 
upon  the  beam;  but,  should  it  incline  more  easterly  off  the  land,  there  will  be  no 
danger  in  going  in :  for,  by  passing  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  S.£.  point  of 
the  reef,  and  getting  within  it,  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  well  sheltered,  with  the  water  perfectly  smooth.  Within  the  two  points 
of  the  reef,  the  channel  widens  to  the  south-eastward,  between  the  reef  and  King's 
Island,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  working  in  the  largest  ship,  to  the  heads 
of  the  harbour,  if  the  wind  be  not  over  strong.  Within  the  heads  there  is 
anchorage  in  from  10  fathoms  decreasing,  in  perfect  security.  Tide  rises  5  or  6 
feet;  high  water,  8^  15';  variation,  11^  £.  The  harbour  abounds  with  fish, 
with  great  quantities  of  shell-fish  on  the  reefs  and  shores.  The  islands  are  high 
and  rocky,  but  covered  in  many  parts  with  fine  grass ;  on  some  of  them  many 
human  bones  were  seen.  The  natives  o(\en  visited  the  people  of  the  Buffalo, 
bringing  with  them  spears,  clubs,  fishing-nets,  fish,  yams,  and  sugar-canes. 

In  the  passage  between  Robbin's  and  King's  Islands,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
middle  ground,  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  any  ship,  and  S.E.  of  this  passage 
there  are  a  number  of  islands,  forming,  perhaps,  many  harbours  equal  to  Port  St. 
Vincent.  Between  Paterson's  and  Round  Islands  there  is  a  passage  to  the  N.W., 
and  there  are  a  few  islands  in  that  direction ;  but  this  passage  seems  not  to 
have  depth  sufficient  for  a  large  ship.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  islands 
here  mentioned  are  within  the  cors^l  reef,  against  the  shore  of  New  Caledonia.* 

Of  the  S.W.  coast  we  have  no  detailed  particulars.  The  shore  reef  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  opening,  and  only  here  and  there  a  low  sand  island  on  it. 
The  coast  is  apparently  irregular,  and  in  D'Entrecasteaux's  chart  the  principal 
feature  marked  is  Point  Goulvain,  in  lat.  21°  46'  S.,  Ion.  165°  28'  E.  Here  the 
reef  is  not  more  than  half  a  league  broad.  Proceeding  farther,  a  sand  island, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  facing  the  West,  is  marked  in  lat.  21°  35'  S.,lon. 
165°  8'  E.  From  this  the  reef  commences  to  get  wider;  and  in  lat.  21°  29',  Ion. 
164°  57',  is  the  lie  des  Contrarietes,  on  a  projection  of  the  reef  which  extends 
10  miles  off  the  land.  It  continues  to  be  of  this  breadth,  having  an  irregular 
sea-face,  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  New  Caledonia.  Cape  Deverd  is  noticed,  in 
lat.  20°  51',  Ion.  164°  18' E. 

CAPE  TONNERRE  is  the  N.W.  point  of  the  main  island,  and  is  in  lat. 

*  Tho  water  which  was  procured  on  Robbin's  Island  was  not  very  good,  but  there  is  probably 
fomc  in  other  places,  as  the  surrounding  land  is  generally  very  high,  and  there  is  evidence,  by 
the  chasms  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  torrents  of  rain  must  fall  at  some  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
^rees  about  the  harbour  are  small,  but  in  the  valleys,  between  the  mountains,  they  appeared 
large,  and  the  canoes  are  made  out  of  the  larger  ones.  In  order  to  make  Port  St.  Vincent 
in  search  of  water,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  edge  of  the  reef  should  be  made  to  the  south- 
ward, and  then  coast  it  up  to  the  northward  till  the  entrance  is  found.-^Oriental  Navigator; 
Purdy's  Tables,  p.  04;  Quarterly  Review,  No.  6;  and  Daliymide'i  Collection  for  the  Chart. 
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20^  24'  S.,  Ion.  164^  (/,  and  the  mountain  range  which  extends  through  New 
Caledonia  here  becomes  broken  into  a  range  of  islands,  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs.  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  the  account  of  his  first  examination,  says : — **  At 
seven  in  the  morning,  June  29th,  1792,  we  saw  from  N.N.E.  to  E.N.E.  several 
mountainous  islands,  and  some  detached  rocks,  which  render  this  extremity  of 
New  Caledonia  still  more  dangerous  than  the  South  side  of  it.  Some  of  these 
islets  are  several  hundred  fathoms  in  extent.  A  great  number  of  rocks,  of  a 
black  colour,  raise  their  points  above  the  water  ;  washed  by  a  sea  scarcely  ruffled, 
these  rocks  seem  to  be  in  motion,  and  at  first  sight  they  might  be  taken  for  canoes 
riding  upon  the  waves.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  islets  are  numerous,  for 
from  the  mast-head  they  were  discerned  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They 
are  surrounded  by  reefs,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sea  assumes  the  tint  of  the 
reddish  sand  that  covers  the  bottom.  We  reconnoitred  them  closely,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  we  were  about  2  miles  to  the  southward  of  one  of  these  little 
islands,  when  we  perceived  breakers,  which  stretched  off  from  its  western  point, 
and  extended  out  of  sight  to  W.N.W. 

''On  the  30th  we  discovered  to  the  eastward  a  few  islets,  which  seem  to 
terminate  this  archipelago.  Their  height  gradually  diminished  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  New  Caledonia;  they  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
mountains  of  that  large  island,  the  bases  of  which,  covered  by  the  sea,  rise  here 
and  there  to  form  so  many  islets.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  height  of  these 
mountains  must  induce  a  presumption  that  there  are  hereabouts,  even  to  a  great 
distance,  shoals,  which  increase  the  danger  of  navigating  these  seas,  a  conjecture 
not  without  foundation."  *  The  islands  which  D'Entrecasteaux  saw  here  he  named 
Moulin,  Reconnaisiancef  Lebert,  and  Sandy*  Of  course  his  cursory  examination 
will  only  suffice  to  warn  the  navigator  from  approaching  them. 

D'ENTRECASTEAUX  or  BOND'S  REEF  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  reefe 
which  have  just  been  alluded  to.  The  French  admiral  thought  that  he  had 
doubled  the  northern  extremity  when  he  made  the  small  island  {Surprise  Island) 
— small,  low,  and  covered  with  very  bushy  trees,  and  not  more  than  3  miles  in 
circumference— which  lies  on  its  South  end.  It  was  in  the  same  year,  1792,  that 
Capt.  Henry  Bond  made  the  first  attempt  of  the  great  eastern  passage  to  China, 
in  the  Royal  Admiral,  and  discovered  the  North  end  of  this  detached  portion  of 
the  reef.  His  journal  of  it  runs  thus  : — •*  November  28th,  1792.  At  seven  a.m., 
we  could  plainly  see  a  long,  low,  woody  island  4  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the 
breakers.  The  reef  appeared  from  the  point  to  be  of  considerable  breadth,  made 
up  of  islets,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  shoal  I  ever  beheld,  and  the 
water  is  so  very  smooth,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  eastern  extent,  that  a  ship  might 
be  on  the  reef  presently,  and  almost  with  the  best  lookout."  f  This  effect  of  the 
reef  in  quieting  the  long  ocean  swell  to  leeward  is  an  indication  of  when  this 
extremity  is  doubled. 

Capt.  D'Urville,  in  the  Astrolabe,  has  fixed  more  precisely  the  northern  end  of 
this  dangerous  shoal.  He  passed  within  4  miles  of  its  North  point,  June  22nd, 
1827,  and  found  that  it  formed  a  bay  6  miles  deep  and  13  wide  at  this  extremity. 

*  D'£ntrecMteaux,  tume  i.  p.  222,  et  seq>  t  Oriental  Navigator,  p.  686. 
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The  little  Huon  Island^  low,  wooded,  and  a  mile  in  circuit,  is  the  only  part  of 
this  reef  which  rises  above  the  water.  At  2  miles  to  the  West  of  this  islet  the 
reef  runs  almost  directly  North  for  the  space  of  9  miles,  and  terminates  in  a 
narrow  point,  on  which  are  some  bare  rocks  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level. 
One  of  these,  15  or  20  feet  high,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  others,  and  the 
reef  does  not  extend  more  than  a  mile  North  of  it.  Numerous  birds  frequent 
these  rocks  and  breakers.  The  positions  of  this  and  of  D'Entrecasteaux  Reef,  as 
ascertained  by  D'Urville,  are— the  N.E.  point,  lat.  17°  59^  7"  S.,  Ion.  162°  55'  14" ; 
and  the  N.W.  point  of  the  reef,  lat.  17°  52'  40'  S.,  Ion.  162°  41'  47"  E.* 

The  CURRENT.— D'Urville  found  that  he  was  set  34  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  N.N.W.  by  it  when  off  the  northern  part — a  warning  to  all  com- 
manders in  this  part  of  the  Pacific. 

The  NORTH-EASTERN  COAST  is  not  very  amply  described.  There  are 
two  French  missions  on  it,  thus  described  : — 

MAHAMATE,  the  Balade  of  D'Entrecasteaux,  is  safe,  and  the  holding  ground 
good ;  strong  winds  from  the  West  only  throw  in  any  sea ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  reefs  uncovered  at  low  water.  The  church  steeple  of  the  French  mission  is 
the  best  mark  for  it,  and  is  visible  afar  off.  A  cross  erected  on  the  Observatory 
or  Poudioui  Islet  is  also  a  good  mark,  but  cannot  be  seen  at  a  long  distance. 
Again,  beyond  Hiengu^ne  there  are  no  beaches  visible  behind  the  reefs,  beside 
that  to  the  West  of  Mahamate,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  are  at  the  latter  instead 
of  that  of  Ponebo.  After  having  reached  the  pass  of  Mahamate  you  must  not 
approach  too  near  the  larboard  side,  or  you  may  be  taken  up  by  the  coral  banks 
to  the  North  of  Poudioue.  Therefore  you  should  not  serrer  le  vent  until  you 
have  brought  the  cross  to  the  left  of  the  village. f  The  River  Baiao  is  accessible 
at  half  tide,  and  water  is  easily  got  at  a  rivulet  flowing  past  the  mission.  High 
water,  7^  and  6^  15' ;  rise  at  springs,  4  feet,  6  inches ;  var.  11°  5'  E.t 

PORT  PONEBO  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  crest  of  the  mountains ;  the  Island  of  Hiengu^ne,  or  the  Cascades,  will 
therefore,  perhaps,  be  the  best.  The  safest  anchorage  outside  is  the  West  point 
of  the  Pouma  Reefy  which  is  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  E.S.E.  winds.  There 
are  no  leading  marks,  therefore  a  vessel  will  do  well  to  wait  for  low  water,  or  be 
piloted  in  by  two  boats.  Within  it  is  small,  but  will  let  the  largest  ship  lie  in  it 
for  repairs.  The  river  is  accessible  for  boats  as  far  as  the  French  mission. 
High  water,  full  and  change,  6^  15',  rise  4  feet. 

Capb  Colmett  was  the  first  land  of  New  Caledonia  seen  by  Capt.  Cook,  and 
is  in  lat.  20°  29'  S.,  according  to  Cook ;  Ion.  164°  44',  according  to  D'Entre- 
casteaux. 

CAPE  CORONATION  is  in  lat.  22°  2'  S.,  Ion.  167°  47'  E.  There  are  some 
rocks  off  it    The  coast  here  trends  to  the  S.E.,  a  few  leagues  to  Cape  Queen 

*  Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe,  Uistoire,  tome  iv.  pp.  479-80. 

t  Cook  stayed  here  in  1774,  and  obsenred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  6th  of  September.  The 
small  island  where  he  fixed  his  astronomical  instrnments,  called  by  him  Obtervatary  Ulandy  is  in 
lat.  SO""  17'  39"  a.  Ion.  164°  25'  £.  On  D'fintrecasteaux's  chart  it  is  ealled  Bouguwui;  and  it 
was  on  this  island  that  Capt.  Huon,  who  commanded  the  French  frigate  Becherche,  D'Entre- 
casteaux's  consort,  was  buried  during  their  stay  here. 

t  Annalcs  Hydrographiquo,  1849,  p.  380. 
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Charlotte,  before  described.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  points  there 
is  an  excellent  harbour,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  missionary  bark 
John  Williafns.  It  is  a  good  place  for  heaving  a  vessel  down,  and  possesses  also 
the  advantage  of  a  good  entrance,  with  abundance  of  fresh  water. 

LOYALTY  ISLANDS 

This  group,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Butler,  in  the  WalpoUf  in  1800, 
or,  according  to  others,  in  the  Britannia^  in  1803.  Whenever  the  real  discovery 
was  made,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  was  known  of  them  until  D'Urville's  exami- 
nation of  the  group  in  1827.  Since  that  period,  however,  they  have  been 
frequented  by  trading  yessels,  and  also  have  had  some  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries established. 

The  Loyalty  Islands,  according  to  D'Urville,  consist  of  three  principal  islands  : 
Britannia  (the  Uea  or  Mingavi  of  the  natives) ;  Chabrol  (Lifu  or  Wetsi) ;  and 
Halgan  (Onea  or  Hioe),  the  northernmost  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
smaller  groups  around,  and  two  considerable  islands,  Mari  and  Burrow's  Islands, 
discovered  in  1841  and  1842,  to  the  southward. 

D'Urville  intended  to  have  made  a  subsequent  examination  of  their  western 
sides,  but  did  not ;  therefore  his  discovery,  for  discovery  it  must  be  taken,  did 
not  extend  to  the  northward  of  lat.  21^  37'  S.  He  came  hither  in  a  direct  course 
from  Erronan,  making  Cape  Coster,  on  Britannia  Island,  his  landfall,  thereby 
not  seeing  the  two  southern  islands  hereafter  first  described.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  data  of  these  islands  do  not  rest  on  the  same  undoubted 
authority  that  the  French  examinations  do. 

BURROW'S  ISLAND.— We  know  no  more  of  this  island  than  is  contained 
in  the  newspaper  notice  of  it  following  :«- 

<<  The  Pearlj  arrived  in  the  Downs  from  China  (September  12, 1842),  reports, 
on  her  passage  from  Sydney  to  Manilla,  having,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
discovered  an  island  not  laid  down  in  the  charts ;  it  lies  in  lat.  21^  59^  S.,  Ion., 
by  good  chronometers,  168^  30^  E. ;  it  is  a  fine-looking  island,  well  wooded,  with 
cocoa-nut  trees  close  to  the  beach.  At  noon  we  were  within  3  miles  of  the  East 
point,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  island ;  off  the  point  a  reef  projects  about  a 
mile  to  seaward ;  the  island  stretches  in  a  N.  by  E.  direction  20  to  25  miles.  The 
captain,  supposing  it  to  be  a  new  discovery,  named  it  Burrow's  Island,  Two 
days  after  we  made  the  Island  Erromanga,  which  proved  the  chronometers  to  be 
correct.  Afler  we  got  to  the  northward  of  the  N.E.  point,  we  saw  land  stretching 
a  great  distance  to  the  N.W. ;  it  appeared  to  be  detached  from  the  first  island, 
but  night  coming  on  we  could  not  ascertain."  * 

MARI  ISLAND  is  a  new  discovery  by  the  sandal-wood  vessels  in  1841. 
The  N.E.  end  of  it  is  situated  in  lat.  21°  21'  S.,  Ion.  168°  33'  E.,  and  the 
S.W.  end  in  lat  21°  37'  S.,  Ion.  168°  22'  E.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  length  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  10  miles  in  breadth.  It  has  no  harbours,  but  anchorage  may 
be  got  near  the  shore  in  some  places.  The  island  is  of  coral  formation,  elevation 
about  250  feet^  thickly  wooded  and  quite  level. 

*  The  Times  Joama]. 
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It  18  thickly  inhabited  by  a  wild  race,  of  rather  a  small  stature,  whose  manners 
and  customs  are  similar  to  those  of  Lifu.  Their  food  consists  of  yams,  taro, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fish.  The  sandal-wood 
tree  grows  on  this  island.* 

BRITANNIA,  UEA,  or  MINGAVI  ISLAND,  is  the  first  point  made  by 
D'Urville,  June  15th,  1827.  Cape  Coster  was  the  landfall.  It  is  in  lat. 
2P  25'  30''  S.,  Ion.  167^59'  56"  E.  The  eastern  side  of  the  island  was  nearly 
North  and  South  for  the  space  of  12  miles,  a  steep  cliff,  with  a  narrow  beach,  or 
frequently  without  this.  In  the  southern  part  cocoa-nut  trees  and  pines  were 
seen.     There  were  no  surrounding  reefs. 

Cape  Roussin  is  separated  from  Cape  Coster  by  an  extensive  bay,  and  is  in 
lat.  21°  21'  45',  Ion.  167°  48'  32'  E.  The  land  is  throughout  of  the  same 
character;  the  whitish  cliffs  inland,  which  characterize  the  hills,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  castles  or  high  walls,  and  indicating  a  calcareous  or  madre- 
poric  origin.  The  northern  side  of  the  island  is  a  deep  bay,  having  Cape 
Mackau  at  its  West  extremity.  Cape  Coster  is  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by 
breakers  at  a  short  distance.  Off  Cape  Mackau  is  a  small  inhabited  island, 
called  by  D'Urville  Molard  Island.  It  is  only  about  3  miles  in  circuit.  On  one 
of  its  points  were  some  curious  pines  in  the  form  of  columns.t  This  is  the 
amount  of  information  given  by  D*Urville.  He  did  not  land,  nor  examine  more 
of  it  than  here  stated.  His  account  is  therefore  meagrci  but  the  ensuing  later 
description  will  fill  the  vacancy  : — 

The  Britannia  Islands,  named  Uea  by  the  natives^  consist  of  one  large  island 
(30  miles  in  length  in  a  N.N.E.  to  S.S4W.  direction),  and  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  to  the  westward  of  it,  connected  by  coral  reefs  joining  on  Uea^  with  three 
good  ship .  passages  leading  into  a  large  and  beautiful  bay,  having  regular 
soundings  all  over  it.  Its  formation  is  similar  to  some  of  the  lagoon  islands 
near  the  equator.  The  south-eastern  part  of  Uea  presents  an  iron-bound  shore, 
with  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  no  sounding^  within  100  yards  of  the  breakers;  from 
that  round  the  N.E.  and  North  parts  of  the  island  the  shore  is  generally  rocky. 
Boats  may  land  in  some  places  on  the  North  and  N.E.  parts  in  fine  weather. 
The  West  side  of  the  island,  fronting  the  anchorage,  is  low  land,  thickly  studded 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  white  sandy  beach  runs  along  its  whole  margin, 
giving  the  shore  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  lag^n.  The  Juno's  entrance  is 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  not  less  than  6  fathoms  in  any  part  of  it. 
The  BulVs  entrance  is  rather  wider,  and  has  12  fathoms  in  mid-channel; 
this  entrance  may  easily  be  known  to  a  stranger  by  the  island  forming  the  East 
side  having  a  clump  of  tall  pine  trees  on  it.  This  is  the  only  island  near 
the  passage  which  has  any  timber  on  it,  the  others  being  merely  low  rocky 
islets,  covered  with  grass  and  brushwood.  I  should  decidedly  prefer  entering  by 
the  BulVs  channel. 

If  bound  to  the  anchorage  of  King  Whiningay's  village,  a  direct  course  should 
be  steered,  if  the  wind  will  allow,  taking  care  not  to  come  under  5  fathoms 

•  Naatical  Magazine,  October,  1848,  ^  515.    In  1844  the  natives  cut  oft  a  Sydney  vessel,  the 
Sitteriy  and  murdered  all  the  crew ;  and  In  1841  a  boafs  erew  were  also  cut  off. 
t  Voyage  de  V Astrolabe,  Histoire,  tome  iv.  pp.  403—486. 
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ttiitil  near  the  place  you  intend  to  anchor,  as  many  sunken  rocks  exist  in*shore  of 
that  Hoe  of  sounding^s,  which  cannot  be  discerned  even  from  the  mast-head  ;  when 
tliey  can  be  seen  they  appear  to  have  a  dark-brown  colour.  The  natives  generally 
bave  fish-pots  set  alongside  the  rocks,  with  small  black  buoys ;  the  rocks  can 
niottly  be  avoided.  The  course  from  the  Bull's  entrance  to  the  anchorage  off 
Whioingay's  village  at  Fitzaway  is  S.E.  by  S.  by  compass ;  this  course  will  take 
a  vessel  clear  of  all  dangers  ;  when  she  shoals  her  water  to  4  fathoms  she  will 
than  be  abreast  of  the  king's  village,  and  about  1}  miles  from  the  shore,  where 
■be  may  anchor.  The  palisades  of  the  fortification  aroMd  the  chief  Koumah's 
Tillage  will  be  seen  near  the  beach,  and  fronting  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
two  villages  are  about  a  mile  apart,  with  few  or  no  cocoa-nut  trees  betwixt 
tbem. 

Fnmi  Whiningay's  village  to  the  South  point  of  Uea  is  about  5  miles ;  a  boat 
harbour  is  formed  between  this  point  and  the  next  island  to  it,  fronting  the  small 
Island  of  Wassaw.  The  next  island  to  the  westward  of  Wassaw  is  of  large 
extenti  and  inhabited  by  a  chief  and  his  dependants,  who,  in  consequence  of 
being  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  king,  has  much  power  over  the  natives,  and 
ranks  next  to  Koumah.  This  chief  is  named  Bbumulli.  All  the  other  islands  of 
this  gpx>up  have  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  merely  visited  occasionally  by 
the  natives  when  they  go  on  fishing  excursions. 

The  best  entrance  into  the  lagoon  is  on  the  West  part  of  the  reef.  This  passage 
is  4  miles  wide,  and  clear  of  all  hidden  dangers.  The  land  of  Uea  cannot  be 
seen  until  a  vessel  gets  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance.  They  did 
not  try  for  soundings  when  beating  in  this  channel  in  the  brig  Naiads  but  it  was 
thought  that  no  soundings  are  to  be  got  in  the  lagoon  until  the  land  of  Uea  it 
visible  from  the  deck.  A  vessel  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  the  lagoon  within 
sight  of  the  land,  as  the  soundings  are  very  regular,  on  a  bottom  of  fine  white 
sand.  With  westerly  winds  a  short  sea  sets  into  the  lagoon,  which  renders  it 
difiicult  to  communicate  with  the  shore ;  but  these  winds  are  of  short  duration, 
and  only  happen  from  October  till  April.  A  vessel  anchoring  here  in  these  months 
should  ride  with  a  long  scope  of  cable,  as  the  holding  ground  is  not  very  good. 

The  Island  of  Uea  is  of  coral  formation,  elevated  on  the  S.E.  part  about  250 
feet,  and  quite  level  on  the  top ;  the  other  parts  of  the  island  are  not  quite  so 
high,  and  the  whole  is  thickly  wooded.  From  the  East  side  to  the  centre  of  the 
island  the  ground  is  very  rocky  and  destitute  of  soil ;  but  on  the  West  side, 
around,  and  a  little  inland  from  the  villages,  the  soil  is  good,  and  capable  of 
producing  every  variety  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  is  well  cultivated. 
These  plantations  produce  beautiful  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  sugar- 
cane ;  but  yams  are  not  much  cultivated. 

Fresh  water  can  be  got  in  several  places  near  the  beach  by  digging  wells  in  the 
sand,  but  there  are  neither  running  streams  nor  springs  on  the  island. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  S.E.,  but  from  October  until  April  westerly  winds 
are  frequently  experienced,  and  gales  happen  sometimes  in  these  months;  they 
generally  commence  at  N.E.,  haul  round  to  North  and  N.W.,  from  whence  they 
blow  hardest,  then  round  to  S.W.  and  moderate.  Very  little  rain  falls  during 
the  year. 

5o 
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WhiniDgay*8  village  was  made  to  be  lat.  20°  34'  S.,  and  Ion.  166°  34'  E.  It  is 
high  water  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon  at  6b,  greatest  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  6  feet.  At  neaps,  there  is  only  one  tide  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  is 
generally  in  the  night ;  the  water  does  not  rise  then  above  2  feet. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  salubrious,  and  well  adapted  to  a  European 
constitution.  The  warmest  months  are  in  the  summer  season,  from  October  till 
March,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  weather  is  cool  and  agreeable.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequently  experienced  during  summer,  and  some  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  overtltf^w  a  stone  house,  but  the  shock  seldom  lasts  more  than 
two  minutes,  and  the  natives  exhibit  no  fear  on  account  of  them. 

The  natives  appear  to  be  tolerably  free  from  diseases,  and  those  which  came 
under  observation  were  colds,  elephantiasis,  hydrocele,  and  rheumatism  ;  the 
latter  disease  appears  to  be  the  most  prevalent,  and  attacks  them  in  the  bone  of 
the  leg,  which  they  relieve  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bone  with  a  shell  over 
the  part  affected. 

Although  otherwise  cruel,  these  people  are  kind  and  afiTectionate  to  their 
children,  and  seldom  punish  them  even  for  the  most  insolent  or  passionate 
behaviour. 

The  natives  of  Uea  are  cannibals,  and  invariably  eat  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
slain  in  battle  with  as  much  relish  and  satisfaction  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 
When  at  war,  women  are  often  cut  off  (by  small  parties  of  the  enemy)  when 
fishing  on  the  reefs,  and  their  bodies  carried  home  to  administer  to  their  cannibal 
appetites. 

In  regard  to  the  population,  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  correct  information ; 
but  it  was  estimated  to  be  about  4,000  souls.* 

This  account  of  the  island  is  circumstantial,  and  appears  faithful. 

To  the  northward  of  it,  besides  Molard  Island,  previously  alluded  to,  are  three 
other  small  islands,  named  by  the  French  Hameliny  Laine,  and  Vauvilliers,  To 
the  East  of  these  is  a  fourth,  Boucher  Isle,  8  or  10  miles  in  circumference. 
D*Urville  passed  between  them. 

CHABROL,  LIFU  (or*WETsi),  is  the  island  next  in  order  to  the  N.W.  Its 
S.E.  point,  Cape  Pines  (Cap  des  Pins),  is  in  lat.  21°  4'  30"  S.,  Ion.  167°  20' 3"  E. 
This  part  of  the  island  is  much  higher,  hilly,  and  very  much  better  wooded  than 
Britannia.  The  cape  is  a  projecting  promontory,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  pine  trees ;  hence  its  name.  At  5  or  6  miles  N.E.  of  it, 
and  beyond  Point  Daussy,  is  a  large  and  deep  bay,  Chateaubriand  Bay,  which 
without  doubt  would  offer  good  shelter  against  S.W.  winds,  but  must  be 
completely  exposed  to  those  from  the  East,  or  the  prevalent  ones.  At  Cape 
BernardiUf  the  N.E.  point,  the  coast  assumes  a  new  direction,  to  the  westward, 
and  is  altogether  perpendicular  and  wild  looking,  only  covered  with  some  bushes 
and  shrubs,  and  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  ravines.  Cape  Escarpe,  the 
North  point,  is  in  lat.  20°  40'  25",  Ion.  167°  10' 4*^  E.  To  the  West  of  it,  7  miles, 
and  2j|  off  the  land,  there  is  a  dangerous  reef,  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 

*  Nautical  Magasine,  November*  1848,  pp.  670—572. 
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broad.  From  all  appearances  there  was  a  passage  inside  it,  thoagfa  the  water  was 
discolonred.  .From  this  part  a  spacious  bay  was  apparently  disclosed  on  the 
western  side,  between  two  well-marked  points.  Point  Ainti^Afartim  and  PoUt 
Ltjhtrt^  which  would  afford  good  shelter  against  the  East  winds.* 

We  are  again  indebted  to  the  same  commander  who  has  described  the 
Britannia  Islands  for  the  following. 

Liftt  or  Chabrol  is  about  37  miles  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  varying 
in  breadth  from  10  to  20  miles.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  there  is  a  large  bay  on 
the  N.W.  part,  12  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  about  10  miles  in  depth,  with 
Tery  indifferent  anchorage  at  the  head  of  it,  near  the  shore,  among  coral  patches, 
and  on  a  bottom  of  coral  and  sand.  It  is  safe  during  the  S.E.  monsoon*  but 
ships  should  always  be  ready  for  slipping,  in  case  of  an  attack,  or  the  wind 
Betting  in.  There  are  no  soundings  to  be  got  in  the  bay,  until  within  500  3fards 
of  the  shore,  where  is  a  coral  bank,  studded  with  dangerous  coral  patches,  and 
from  10  to  20  fathoms  water  in  the  clear  places,  where  a  yessel  may  anchor. 
The  other  parts  of  the  island  present  an  iron-bound  shore  with  perpendicular 
cliffi,  and  no  soundings  within  100  yards  of  the  breakers.  It  is  of  coral  format 
tion.  Its  elevation  is  about  250  feet,  quite  level  on  the  top,  and  thickly  wooded. 
There  is  a  coral  reef  in  the  mouth  of  the^bay,  about  3  miles  from  the  South 
bead,  which  can  always  be  avoided  by  having  a  careful  person  at  the  mast-head, 
otherwise  the  bay  is  clear.  Another  dangerous  reef  lies  off  the  North  end  of 
Lifu ;  it  bears  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  N.N.W.,  distant  8  miles,  and 
the  sea  always  breaks  on  it. 

The  Island  of  Lifu,  although  thickly  clothed  with  timber,  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  Isle  of  Pines,  off  New  Caledonia.  With  respect  to  its  soil,  the 
only  good  ground  to  be  found  is  on  small  spots  of  low  lands  near  the  shore  where 
the  villages  are,  and  on  which  are  several  beautiful  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees ; 
also  yam,  taro,  banana,  and  sug^r-cane  plantations ;  these  cultivated  spots 
produce  more  than  su£Ficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Behind 
these  plantations,  in  some  places  high  coral  clifis  arise  so  abruptly  that  the  ascent 
to  the  top  of  them  is  extremely  difficult.  On  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island  the 
cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  rendering  it  impossible  to  land,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  uninhabited.  The  greater  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  island 
is  destitute  of  soil,  and  similar  to  the  low  coral  land  at  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

The  natives  of  Lifu  are  about  the  middle  size,  and  exhibit  much  variety  of 
figure.  Their  complexion  is  between  that  of  the  black  and  copper-coloured 
races.  Their  hair  is  frizzled,  and  besides  the  long  bushy  beards  and  whiskers 
worn  by  many,  they  have  a  great  quantity  of  hair  on  their  bodies.  Their  eyes 
are  black  and  penetrating,  and  although  equally  savage  with  the  Isle  of  Pine 
natives,  their  features  exhibit  rather  a  milder  and  more  pleasing  appearance. 

The  males  go  entirely  naked  ;  and  the  only  dress  worn  by  the  females  is  a  fringe 
about  three  inches  wide  tied  round  the  body.    Circumcision  is  not  practised  here, 

*  M.  DutailUt  gay»  that  he  was  informed  by  Lleatenant-Commander  Msreeaa  that  there  is  bat 
one  anchorage,  that  of  OaUeka;  nnfortonately  it  is  open  to  the  Weet,  and  can  bnlv  be  considered 
safe  during  the  season  when  easterly  winds  prevail.  There  Is  another  point  where  a  ship  may 
find  temporary  anchorage,  at  Oalot  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  the  rest  of  the  coast  is 
steep. to.— ilnmi^  Hydrographique,  1849-60,  toI.  i.  pp.  lGO-1. 
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ai  at  the  Isle  of  Pines.     Polygamy  is  permitted  among  them,  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  allowed. 

The  natives  of  Lifu  are  very  much  addicted  to  stealing,  are  treacherous  and 
cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  generally  speaking  great  cowards.  They  are  also 
much  given  to  lying,  and  seldom  speak  the  truth  even  among  themselves.  No 
confidence  should  be  put  in  their  professions.  The  eating  of  human  flesh  is 
practised  at  this  island  from  habit  and  taste,  not  merely  from  revenge,  as  was 
at  first  supposed,  but  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  eating  human  flesh  as  a  food. 
Their  fondness  for  it  is  such,  that  when  a  portion  has  been  sent  some  distance  to 
their  friends  as  a  present,  the  gift  is  eaten  even  if  decomposition  have  begun 
before  it  is  received. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lifu  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  who  are  independent,  and 
often  hostile  to  each  other.  They  are  classed  into  kings,  chiefs,  landholders,  and 
slaves.  The  king  of  the  North  part  of  the  island  is  named  Gweeath,  and  that  of 
the  southern  tribe  Bulah,  who  is  quite  blind. 

HALGAN,  ONEA,  or  HIVE  ISLAND,  is  the  northernmost  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  Loyalty  Group.  D*Urville  only  examined  its  eastern  and  northern 
sides,  and  so  did  not  ascertain  its  real  character — an  upheaved  coral  island. 
Point  St,  Hilaire  is  the  S.E.  poin^  made  by  D'Urviile ;  to  the  North  of  it  it 
forms  a  large  bay,  open  to  the  East,  limited  to  the  North  by  Cape  Rossel,  named 
after  D^Entrecasteaux's  companion,  and  on  which  were  seen«  here  and  there, 
some  tufts  of  cocoa-nut  and  pine  trees.  Beyond  this,  to  the  westward,  the  coast 
is  formed  by  a  chain  of  low  islets,  flat  at  the  summit,  and  with  perpendicular 
sides,  covered  with  tufts  of  verdure,  and  apparently  connected  by  a  common 
submarine  rocky  base.  About  fifteen  of  them  were  counted.  These  were  called 
the  Pleiades  by  D'Urville.  Cape  Rossel  is  in  lat.  20®  33'  33'  S.,  and  Ion. 
166°  26'  14'  E.,  according  to  D*Urville.  Subsequent  examinations  have  deter- 
mined the  real  character  of  the  island. 

It  forms  part  of  a  group  enclosing  an  interior  sea  of  15  miles  in  diameter,  and 
the  bottom  of  which,  at  a  mile  from  the  land,  is  at  from  3}  to  13  fathoms. 

Halgan  or  Onea  Island  occupies  about  a  third  of  the  enclosure  of  this  basin  ; 
the  other  two-thirds  are  formed  by  a  chain  of  reefs,  on  which  are  scattered  some 
small  islands ;  the  northern  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pleiades,  and  were  seen 
by  Dumont  d'Urville  as  above  stated. 

Up  to  the  present  time  seven  passages  for  vessels  are  known,  of  which  three  are 
principal. 

That  of  the  North,  which  is  half  a  mile  wide  by  2  cables'  length  long,  lies  to  the 
West  of  Aguieu  Island.     The  current  in  it  is  strong,  and  the  depth  shallow. 

Aguieu  Island  is  recognisable  by  three  dumps  of  Norfolk  Island  pines,  very 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  this  part  is  the  only  place  where  they  grow. 

On  Halgan  island  some  French  missionaries  were  to  be  established  ;  the  ship 
VArche  d* Alliance  having  left  with  them  from  Sydney  at  the  end  of  April,  1848.* 

The  BEAUPRE'  ISLANDS  were  discovered  and  named  by  D*Entreca8teaux» 
after  the  celebrated  hydrographer.     D'Urville*s  position  of  them  is  lat.  20"^  18'  0^ 

*  M.  Datailliv,  Anaales  Hydrograpbtque,  t«1.  i.  pp.  100-1. 
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km.  165^  59^  £.  (N.W.  point  of  the  reef)*  They  coniiit  of  three  traall  low  iilandt, 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which  extends  from 
the  islands  some  distance  to  the  N.W.  and  North.  The  largest  island  is  at  present 
inhabited  by  natives  of  Britannia  Island. 

The  ASTROLABE  REEFS  nearly  proved  fatal  to  D'Urville's  ship,  as  Beaa- 
temps  Beaupr6  Islands  had  to  D'Entrecasteaox's,  and  Vanikoro  really  did  to 
La  Pirouse,  a  singular  coincidence  as  to  locality,  and  a  great  evidence  of  the 
danger  of  the  navigation  in  these  parts.  The  reefs  in  question  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  from  their  distance  from  the  land,  being  30  miles  from  Beaupri  Islands, 
and  60  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  southernmost  of  them  may  be  about  4  or  6  miles  from  North  to  South,  but 
its  South  end  was  not  seen.  At  the  North  extremity  is  a  sandy  islet,  nearly  level 
with  the  water,  which  may  in  course  of  time  become  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  northernmost  of  these  reefs  is  5  leagues  distant  from  the  other,  and  6  or 

7  miles  from  North  to  South.  D'Urville  thought  that  they  might  be  connected 
by  a  chain  more  to  the  S.W.,  so  as  to  form  a  horse-shoe  shaped  reef.  Thw 
supposition  has  been  verified  by  the  discovery,  in  October,  1843,  of  a  dangerous 
coral  reef,  one  mile  in  extent,  in  latl  19^  5ff  S.,  Ion.  166^  2ff  E.  The  Noitli 
point  of  the  Astrolabe  Reefs  is  in  lat.  19^  40"  20^,  Ion.  16S^  2&  24'  E.* 

SIMPSON  REEF  is  a  danger  lying  between  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia,  and  was  discovered  by  Cwpi.  T.  B.  Simpson,  in  1846.  It  is  of  large 
extent ;  the  position  he  assigns  to  it  is  lat.  21^  30^  S.,  Ion.  166^  50^  £. 

PETRIE  REEF,  in  lat  18^  35^,  Ion.  164''  22^  (N.E.  extreme),  although  not 
connected  with  the  foregoing,  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  same  chain  of  dangers. 
It  was  discovered,  March  16th,  1836,  by  Lieutenant  Peter  Petrie,  R.N.,  in 
the  bark  Beii^  (hence  it  is  sometimes  celled  Betsy  Reef).  No  part  appeared 
above  water,  but  just  awash,  extending  8  miles  S.E.  and  N.W.  The  East  side  is 
steep-to ;  but  the  western  side  seemed  to  have  shallow  water  running  off  nearly 

8  miles  from  the  N.W.  end.  In  moderate  weather  the  breakers  give  but  little 
waming.f 


VASQUEZ  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Maurelle,  March  27,  1781.  He 
states  that  it  is  4  leagues  from  N.  to  S.  He  places  it  7^  19^  E.  of  Pylstaart's 
Island,  which  (though  doubtful)  will  give  its  longitude  as  177^  41'  E.  Its 
latitude  Maurelle  gives  as  24^  44'  S.  The  island  has  not  been  seen  since  its 
first  discovery  by  Maurelle,  whose  longitudes  being  so  much  in  error,  the  position 
may  be  wrongly  stated.  Added  to  this.  Admiral  Krusenstern,  in  discussing  its 
position,  has  made  the  error  of  adding,  instead  of  subtracting,  the  correction. 
The  island  has  appeared  in  a  very  different,  position  to  that  originally  assigned  to 
it.     It  may  consequently  yet  be  found  7^  or  8^  West  of  its  place  on  the  charts.} 

ROSARETTA  SHOAL.— This  is  a  dangerous  shoal,  on  which  the  Roiaretia, 
a  prize  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Camwallis^  was  wrecked  on  her  passage  from  Pisco, 

*  Voyage  de  VAitrolab$f  voL  iv.  pp.  476-7 ;  Nsutleal  Xagasiiis,  1848,  p.  514. 

Y  Nautical  Magasinc,  No.  66, 1886,  p.  686.  t  9m  KroiMMtem,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-7. 
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in  Peru,  to  Port  Jackson  iu  1807.  It  is  composed  of  hard,  coarse  sand  and 
coral.  From  the  distressed  situation  of  Mr.  Garland,  the  prize-master,  its  extent 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  position  first  assigned  to  it  was  lat.  3U^  10'  S., 
Ion.  173^  45' £.*  Another  reef  that  broke,  it  is  stated  in  Arrowsmith's  chart, 
was  discovered  in  1811,  in  lat.  30°  25',  and  Ion.  180°  45'  E.,  or  5°  more  to  the 
East.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  does  not  exist  in  this  situation,  for  it  was 
unsuccessfully  sought  for  by  Capt  Wilkes. f 

A  BANK  of  sand,  small  black  stones,  and  corals,  was  sounded  and  dredged 
on  by  Sir  James  Ross,  in  lat.  33°  32'  S.,  Ion.  167°  40'  E.,  about  220  miles 
N.  80°  W.  from  the  Three  Kings,  The  depth  in  it  was  four  hundred  fathoms,  a 
singular  fact.— (August  llth,  1841.)t 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  was  discovered  October  10th,  1774,  by  Capt.  Cook. 
It  forms  a  portion  of  the  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  done  so 
from  its  earliest  date  as  a  settlement. 

It  is  a  beautiful  island  ;  all  early  visitors  speak  loudly  in  its  praises.  It  was 
said  of  Norfolk  Island,  in  1798,  that  it  haQ  arrived  at  a  state  yet  more  flourishing 
than  Port  Jackson,  '^  the  air  being  more  soft,  and  the  soil  inexpressively 
productive.  It  is  a  perfect  image  of  paradise.  Our  officers  and  their  ladies, 
while  they  never  regret  their  absence  from  Old  England,  were  very  sensibly 
affected  at  their  departure  from  their  insular  garden,  and  at  their  banishment  to 
Sydney." 

It  was  then  abandoned  by  the  government,  but  subsequently  was  again  formed 
into  a  penal  settlement,  for  doubly-convicted  and  the  more  important  felons  from 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Thus  its  new  population  forms  a  frightful 
contrast  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place. 

Norfolk  Island,  says  an  ''officer  on  the  spot"  in  1847,  is  by  nature  a  paradise, 
endowed  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  climate,  scenery,  and  vegetable  productions ; 
by  art,  society,  or  policy,  a  hell,  disfigured  by  crime,  loathsome  vice,  and 
misery. §     This  sad  picture  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  too  true. 

Other  authorities  must  be  sought  for  the  history  of  this  unique  colony. 

The  ensuing  brief  remarks  are  gathered  from  Capt.  Maconochie's  Report  ;||  the 
Survey  in  1840,  published  by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith;  and  the  remarks  in  the 
United  Service  Journal,  1847  and  1849;  the  last  of  which  will  be^  found  very 
interesting. 

In  1829  Colonel  Morrissett  was  civil  superintendent.  During  the  next  five 
years  it  is  said  that  outrages  of  every  description  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  to  deplore  the  escapes  which  then  were 
effected  by  the  convicts.  In  1834  Major  Anderson  relieved  Colonel  Morrissett; 
and  after  five  years  Major  Bunbury  and  Major  Ryan  held  the  office  for  a  year  ; 
and  in  March,  1840,  the  respected  Capt.  Maconocbie,  R.N.,  K.H.,  well  known 

•  Pordy'a  Tables,  p.  92. 

t  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

%  Sir  James  Ross,  Voyage  of  the  JBrebut  and  TerroTf  vol.  ii.  p.  6i, 

^  Twelve  Months  on  Norfolk  Island,  United  Service  Journal,  1847  and  1849. 

H  Report  of  British  Association,  Transactions,  1844,  pp.  67-8. 
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in  connexion  with  the  London  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  undertook  the  office 
of  introducing  a  system  of  management  of  the  convicts.  This  system  has  been 
so  fiercely  discussed,  that  it  will  be  needless  to  enter  into  details.  This  lasted 
till  February,  1844,  when  Capt.  Maconochle  was  relieved  as  superintendent  by 
Major  Childs. 

The  group  J  of  which  Norfolk  Island  is  the  principal,  is  900  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Sydney,  and  1,350  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Pillar,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Norfolk 
and  Philip  Islands,  the  largest  of  the  group,  are  about  3  miles  distant  from  each 
other ;  and  about  a  dozen  others,  the  Nepean  and  Bird  Islands,  are  little  more 
than  dry  rocks  distributed  among  them. 

Norfolk  Island  is  not  quite  5  miles  long,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  about 
2  J  miles,  and  is  said  to  be  8,960  acres ;  its  greatest  elevation  is  the  double  summit 
of  Mount  Pitt,  1,050  feet  high.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  island. 
The  ascent  to  it  is  in  parts  very  steep,  but  practicable  for  a  horse.  At  the 
summit  is  a  flagstaff  and  semaphore,  with  a  hut  formerly  occupied  by  the  lookout 
men,  but  in  recent  times  abandoned,  and  in  a  most  dilapidated  state.  The  entire 
island,  with  the  exception  of  the  settlement,  may  be  seen  from  hence.  Its  sea 
front  is  high  and  precipitous,  presenting  clifiTs  of  200  and  250  feet  in  height;  and 
the  small  streams  which  occupy  the  ravines  in  winter  fall  in  cascades,  30  or  50 
feet  high,  into  the  sea. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  spots  where  landing  is  practicable,  one  at  the 
settlement,  another  at  Cascade^  on  the  North  side  of  the  island.  Even  at  the 
settlement  the  danger  is  often  very  great,  owing  to  the  '*  Bar,"  or  reef  of  rocks, 
the  extremity  of  which  boats  have  to  round  in  order  to  reach  a  rude  wharf.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  feat  is  perilous  whenever  there  is  a  sea  or  ground  swell 
rolling  in  from  the  S.W.  The  position  of  this  entrance  over  the  bar  is  shown  by 
two  trees  on  Nepean  Island  in  one. 

Sydney  Bay,  between  Nepean  Island  and  Point  Ross,  lies  at  the  South  side  of 
the  island,  and  the  settlement  lies  at  the  head  of  it.  As  may  be  supposed,  this 
is  only  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  island,  and  does  not  invite  the  passing 
stranger.     It  is  sometimes  called  Kingston. 

Among  the  buildings  the  capacious  jail  and  barracks  are  distinguished,  the 
latter  erected  in  1835.  These,  with  the  government  house,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
*  only  ornamental  buildings  in  the  settlement.  The  latter  is  a  spacious  dwelling, 
situated  advantageously  on  a  gentle  eminence,  rising  about  50  feet  above  the 
adjoining  level.  Nearer  the  shore  extend  the  prisoners*  barracks  and  hospital, 
workshops,  and  huts  for  the  overseers.  A  solitary  windmill  on  a  rocky  point 
completes  the  list  of  buildings  on  the  settlement. 

Besides  this  locality  there  are  two  other  stations  for  convicts,  one  at  Long- 
ridge,  about  1 J  miles  distant,  and  another  at  Cascade,  on  the  North  side.  This 
latter  has  a  neat  and  cheerful  appearance  compared  with  the  settlement. 

Philip  Island,  named  in  honour  of  Arthur  Philip,  first  governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  about  1^  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  three-fourths  of 
a  mile ;  it  bears  S.  20^  E.  by  compass,  3)  miles  from  the  landing-place  at  Sydney 
Bay.  Its  most  elevated  part,  a  remarkable  peak  on  its  South  side,  is  probably 
200  or  300  feet  less  than  that  of  Norfolk  Island.     It  is  everywhere  precipitous, 
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fanowed  by  deep  channels,  and  densely  wooded ,  though  the  timber  is  small  and  of 
little  value.     At  half  a  mile  to  the  South  of  it  there  is  a  rock  always  above  water. 

Nepean  Island  is  in  lat  29^  2'  S.,  Ion.  167^  48'  E.  This  island  lies  half  a  mile 
off  the  land,  and  for  a  larger  portion  of  the  passage  between  there  are  a  number 
of  detached  rocky  banks.  The  channel  is  close  to  the  reefs  on  the  North  side, 
and  has  a  depth  of  4  and  6  fathoms.  N.E.  by  N.  of  Nepean  Island,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  is  a  bank  of  sand  and  mud. 

Nepean  Island  rises  to  the  height  of  50  feet ;  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  open  to  the  East.  No  water  has  been  found  in  it,  and  its 
vegetation  has  within  the  last  few  years  almost  disappeared,  owing  to  a  colony  of 
rabbits,  which,  having  destroyed  everything  edible,  have  now  themselves  perished. 
It  is  reported  that,  in  1793,  this  island  was  only  a  boat*s  length  from  Norfolk 
Island,  but  that,  in  1797,  two  severe  earthquake  shocks  were  experienced,  by  the 
second  of  which  the  nearer  point  of  Nepean  Island  was  submerged,  and  the 
channel  altered  to  its  present  form. 

Point  Boss  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  S.W.  point  of 
Sydney  Bay ;  to  the  East  of  it,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  rocky  banks 
extend  a  long  distance  off  the  shore,  and  the  tea  breaks  all  across  them  in  a 
S.W.  gale,  or  heavy  surf. 

The  tide  flows,  full  and  change,  at  7|^,  and  rises  from  5  to  7  feet.  The  flood 
runs  to  the  S.W.  by  S.,  and  ebb  to  the  N.E.  by  N.  The  tide  makes  two  hours 
sooner  on  the  Norfolk  Island  shore  than  in  the  stream  and  over  towards  Philip 
Island,  and  is  sometimes  irregular,  but  in  general  equal.  Ebbs  and  flows 
regularly  by  the  shore,  six  hours  each  tide;*  variation,  IP  Id^  E.^  dip,  54°  53'. 

ELIZABETH  REEF,  called  also  Serinoapatam  Reef,  was  discovered  by  the 
ships  Claudine  and  Marquis  of  Hastings^  May  16th,  1820.  It  appeared  to  be  of 
a  quadrangular  form,  about  3  miles  in  circuit,  with  deep  water  in  the  centre,  the 
edges  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks  like  Negro  heads,  are  covered, 
and  the  sea  runs  high  over  them.  The  East  side  of  the  reef  extends  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  about  a  mile  ;  but  the  greatest  extent  appeared  to  be  from  W.N.W. 
to  E.S.E.  The  position  of  this  reef,  according  to  Capt.  Horsburgh,  from  whom 
the  preceding  is  quoted,  is  lat.  30^  5'  S.,  Ion.  159^  (f  Rf 

ELTZA  REEF.— The  Eliza,  of  London,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  in  1831,  lat. 
29^  3(y  S.,  Ion.  158^  3(y  E.  By  the  observations  of  the  Fmry  cutter,  sent  from 
Sydney  to  examine  the  wreck,  it  may  be  identical  with  Middleton  Reef. 

MIDDLETON  ISLAND  and  SHOAL.— Capt.  Flinders  has  placed  this  island 
in  lat.  27°  58'  S.,  Ion.  160®  31'  E,  In  Mr.  Purdy's  Tables  of  Positions  it  is  Ion. 
159®  30'.  The  position  is  open  to  some  doubt,  because  Capt.  Flinders,  a  short  time 
before  his  decease,  informed  Mr.  Purdy  that  he  could  not  say  with  any  certainty 
where  it  should  be  placed.f    The  island  is  very  high,  with  a  remarkable  peak. 

•  Pardy'8  Tablet,  p.  02.  t  Honburgb,  vol.  ii.  p.  (568. 

t  Purdy's  Tables  to  Oriratal  Navigator,  p.  67. 
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Middleion  Shoal  is  placed  by  Flinders  in  lat.  29°  14'  S.,  Ion.  158°  53'  E. 
An  extensive  reef,  about  3  leagues  in  length,  was  seen  in  July,  1815,  by  the 
Indefatigable,  supposed  to  be  Middleton  Reef;  but  their  chronometer  being 
incorrect,  its  longitude  was  not  ascertained.* 

An  ISLAND  is  placed  by  Lieutenant  Raper  in  lat.  31°  ID'S.,  Ion.  160°  42'  £. ; 
position  doubtful. 

Favorite  Shoal,  also  doubtful,  in  lat  26°  6'  S.,  Ion.  160°  O'  E. 

A  Rock  in  lat.  24°  0'  S.,  Ion.  160°  15'  E. 

CAPEL  BANK,  discovered  by  H.M.S.  Hyacinth,  June  8,  1835.  The  first 
soundings  were  in  37,  38,  and  35  fathoms,  over  an  area  of  considerable  extent. 
The  boats  sailed  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  for  2|  miles,  and  sounded  in  34  and 
32  fathoms,  which  was  the  least  water  found ;  bottom  of  red  and  white  coral. 
The  extent  was  not  ascertained.  The  first  soundings  on  the  N.E.  side,  in  lat. 
25°  14'5rS.,  Ion.  159°  18'  15"  E.    It  was  named  after  the  commander-in-chief  t 


The  space  comprised  between  the  western  shore  of  New  Caledonia  and  that  of 
Australia,  and  South  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  is 
bestrewed  with  an  infinity  of  dangers.  To  this  area,  from  its  character,  Flinders 
has  proposed  the  very  appropriate  title  of  the  CORAL  SEA.  As  the  navigation 
of  this  part  of  the  Pacific  more  immediately  refers  to  that  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Torres  Strait,  &c.,  we  will  include  all  necessary  notices  of  it  in  an 
ensuing  section. 


CHAPTER    XXIIL 

LOW  ARCHIPELAGO,  OR  PAAMUTO  GROUP. 

This  vast  collection  of  coral  islands,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Pacific,  extends 
over  16  degrees  of  longitude,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  detached 
islands  to  the  S.E.  of  it.  They  are  all  of  them  of  similar  character,  and  exhibit 
very  great  sameness  in  their  features.  When  they  are  seen  at  a  distance,  which 
is  not  greats  on  account  of  their  lowness,  the  aspect  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty, 
if  the  dry  part  of  the  island  or  belt  is  sufficiently  covered  with  trees :  but 
much  of  this  beauty  is  dispelled  on  a  nearer  approach,  as  the  vegetation  is  usually 
found  to  be  scanty  and  wiry.  Their  ordinary  and  distinctive  features  will  be 
sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  detailed  descriptions  ensuing. 

*  Horsburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  668.  i  Nautical  Magaaina,  February,  18d6,  p.  65. 
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The  names  applied  to  the  group  are  characteristic  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago  (first  so  by  Bougainville),  a  character  much  more  formidable 
in  former  years,  when  knowledge  was  much  more  imperfect.  The  native  name, 
which  is  variously  spelt,  Paamuto  (FitzRoy),  Paumotu  (Wilkes),  or  Potnotou 
(Vincendon-Dumoulin),  signifies  ''  a  cloud  of  islands," — an  expressive  term. 

The  form  and  formation  of  a  coral  island  are  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  nature,  and  of  late  have  received  much  attention.  The  remarks 
that  have  been  made  by  various  observers  cannot  here  be  detailed.  Some  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  and  to  that  the  reader  is  referred. 

From  the  extent  of  the  archipelago,  and  the  character  of  the  islands,  they  have 
been  discovered  by  various  navigators,  whose  voyages  have  extended  over  a  very 
long  series  of  years.  Even  now  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  an  entire  knowledge  of 
them,  although  late  explorations  have  done  much  more  than  those  preceding  them. 

The  first  who  gave  any  notice  of  their  existence  was  Quiros,  who,  in  1606,  saw 
several  islands  on  the  South  and  North  side  of  the  group  ;  all  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  identified.  Le  Maire  and  Schouten^  in  1616,  discovered 
several  islands  in  the  North  part ;  and  Roggewein,  also  in  the  North,  passed 
here  in  1722.  Subsequently  to  this,  Byron  (1765),  Wallis  and  Carteret  (1767), 
Cook  (1769,  1773,  1774),  Bougainville  (1763),  Boenecheo,  captain  of  the 
Spanish  frigate  Sta.  Maria  Magdalena  (1772—1774),  Edwards  (1791),  Bligh 
(1792),  Wilson  (1797),  Turnbull,  in  the  Margaret  (1803),  have  all  given  us 
some  additions  to  the  history  of  discovery.  More  exact  observations  were  then 
made  by  Kotzebue  (1816),  Bellingshausen  (1819),  and  Duperrey  (1823).  Beechey 
(1826),  FitzRoy  (1835),  and  Wilkes  (1841),  have  given  us  more  accurate  details. 
All  these  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  number  of  separate  islands  or  groups  is  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  the 
population  is  estimated  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  with  what  accuracy  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  at  10,000,  of  which  5,000  are  on  Anhar  or  Chain  Island,  and  2,000  on 
the  Gambier  Islands.  The  first  of  these  has  (or  bad)  the  nominal  sway  over  all 
the  western  part  of  the  archipelago  :  on  the  latter  there  has  been  for  many  years 
a  Roman  Catholic  mission  established,  the  success  of  which,  there  is  very  little 
doubt,  led  to  the  great  change  in  the  affairs  of  Tahiti. 

At  present  the  islands  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Tahiti,  and  the  endeavours 
of  the  missionaries  have  greatly  ameliorated  the  character  of  the  natives  in  that 
part  of  the  group  to  the  westward  of  Ion.  145^  particularly. 

The  natives  are  not  all  of  the  same  origin.  Some  of  them  resemble  the 
Feejeeans  in  the  darkness  of  their  skins,  their  figure,  and  their  ferocity.  Others 
have  the  more  gentle  character  of  the  Tahitians ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that 
they  have  a  more  warlike  disposition  than  the  latter,  and  for  this  reason  Pomare  I. 
kept  a  body-guard  of  them  in  preference  to  his  own  subjects.  They  apparently 
speak  a  different  dialect  of  the  great  Polynesian  language  to  that  of  Tahiti,  but 
It  18  soon  acquired  by  others.  The  greater  part  of  the  natives  are  reputed  to  be 
an  honest  and  trustworthy  race. 

They  navigate  among  the  different  groups ;  but  the  most  venturesome  of  the 
islanders  are  those  on  Anhar  or  Chain  Island.  These  frequently  visit  Tahiti, 
and  many  other  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  articles  of  trade,  as  tortoise- 
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shell  and  pearl  oysCeri.  Their  reiaels  are  double  canoes,  about  35  feet  long,  and 
4  J  feet  wide,  connected  by  a  strong  framework,  on  which  is  placed  a  deck,  and 
sometimes  a  temporary  hut  They  are  built  of  wood  sewn  together,  and  hoist 
two  large  mat  sails  on  separate  masts.  They  are  strong,  and  hare  no  difficulty 
in  narigating ;  but  sometimes  they  are  blown  away  in  storms,  which  they  say 
come  from  the  N.W.  They  are  thus  frequently  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  strange 
islands. 

The  islands  would  generally  be  considered  to  lie  within  the  verge  of  the  regular 
trade  wind,  which  is  observed  to  blow  with  considerable  regularity  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  Pacific ;  but  from  some  cause,  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the 
land,  small  in  area  and  unimportant  in  height,  has  such  an  influence,  that  it 
interrupts  altogether  the  regularity  of  its  eastern  diVection.  **  Not  only  does 
the  easterly  wind  often  fail  among  them,  but  heavy  squalls  come  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  more  frequently  by  night  than  by  day.  This  is  espe* 
cially  the  case  from  November  to  March." — (FitsRoy,  p.  606.)  From  this  cause 
it  is  much  better,  in  the  case  when  their  neighbourhood  lies  in  the  track  of  a  ship 
across  the  ocean,  to  avoid  the  Low  Archipelago,  than  to  get  entangled  among  its 
numerous  islands  and  reefs,  all  requiring  the  greatest  watchfulness,  and  when  the 
usual  fticilities  for  a  direct  course  may  fail. 

The  effect  of  the  prevalent  south-westerly  gales  in  the  high  latitudes,  in  sending 
in  a  heavy  sea,  which  is  felt  many  hundred  miles  from  the  place  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, occasions  a  serious  obstacle  to  landing  upon  the  low  islands,  by  rolling  in 
upon  the  shore  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  trade  wind,  and  thereby  making  it 
more  dangerous  to  land  upon  the  lee  side  of  the  island  than  on  the  other.* 

In  roost  of  the  entrances  to  harbours  in  the  Lagoon  Islands  there  is  a  strong 
current  of  tide,  which  sets  in  and  out  alternately  about  six  hours  each  way.  The 
tide  rises  nearly  2,  or  at  most  3,  feet.  It  is  high  water  about  one,  on  the  days  of 
full  and  new  moon,  among  the  western  groups  of  islands ;  and  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  later  among  those  which  lie  towards  the  S.E.  The  currents,  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  caused  by  tide,  are  irregular ;  and  as  yet  too  little  is  known  of 
their  usual  direction  to  enable  any  one  to  say  more  than  that,  during  settled 
weatlier  and  a  steady  trade  wind  (south-easterly),  the  surface  waters  in  general 
move  westward,  from  6  to  25  miles  a  day ;  and  that  in  the  rainy  season,  from 
October  to  March,  when  westerly  winds,  squalls,  and  rain  are  frequent,  the 
currents  vary  most,  and  occasionally  set  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  mile 
to  2  miles  an  hour. 

Numerous  instances  are  upon  record  of  canoes  being  drifted  out  of  their 
course,  even  several  hundred  miles,  by  currents  and  westerly  winds;  few  narratives 
of  voyages  in  the  Pacific  are  without  a  notice  of  them  :  and  they  materially  assist 

*  Beechey,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  C^pt  Sir  Edward  Beldier  points  oat  a  powible  •ource  of  mistake 
Jn  aanoiiiiciiig  the  ezictenoe  uf  a  reef  or  shoal.  Daring  tlw  period  of  Uie  If  .W.  tweli,  wliicli 
exceeded  anything  he  had  before  teen  in  the  Pseifle,  the  wind  becked  off  to  W.8.W.  in  rain  sqaellfu 
"  In  one  of  tliete  I  obtenred  the  tanbeamt  on  the  horiion,  tiinwigh  the  farroonding  rains,  shining 
on  the  crests  of  tlie  swell,  resembling  very  hesfy  rollera ;  and  sUthongh  I  instantly  perceiTed  tlie 
canse,  and  named  it,  yet  having  riveted  my  attention  for  some  time,  I  eonld  liardly  bring  myself 
to  believe  they  wera  not  heavy  rollen,  probably  ttom  hearing  those  around  me  con^tont  that  they 
wera  so.  Upon  similar  grounds,  doubtless,  many  of  the  reeib  aad  islands  in  these  seas  have  been 
reported."— Fvyoye  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  p.  951. 
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in  explaining  how  remote^  and  perhaps  rery  small  islands,  may  have  been  peopled 
from  the  West  against  the  direction  of  the  generally  prevalent  wind.* 

There  are  but  few  indacements  for  commercial  enterprise  in  the  Low  Archipelago. 
Its  artificial  productions  are  necessarily  very  limited,  and  only  supply  the  personal 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  very  small  area  of  their  islands,  though  abundantly 
fertile,  allows  little  scope  for  cultivation.  From  the  recent  character  of  their  soil, 
too,  the  natural  productions  are  comprised  within  very  narrow  limits :  cocoa-nuts 
do  not  grow  on  all,  and  the  want  of  fresh  water  prevents  many  from  affording  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  a  scanty  people.f  Almost  the  only  article  of  commerce 
for  which  they  have  been  frequented  of  late  years,  and  this  may  be  by  this  time 
exhausted,  is  the  pearl  oyster-shell,  of  which  considerable  quantities  have  been 
procured.  In  the  accounts  of  portions  of  the  archipelago  we  have  stated  where  it 
is  or  has  been  found,  chiefly  from  the  information  of  M.  Mauruc.  The  natives 
dive  for  these  shells  in  their  lagoons,  and  receive  but  a  small  recompense  from 
the  shipping  traders,  who  are  chiefly  foreigners  residing  at  Tahiti.  One  evil  has 
followed  this  commerce,  the  demoralizing  effects  of  spirits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  and  other  bad  habits,  too  frequently  introduced  by  the  white  visitors,  may  be 
abolished,  and  that  civilization  may  advance  and  promote  peace  among  the 
different  islanders,  and  cause  protection  to  be  given  to  the  unfortunate  mariner 
who  may  be  cast  aviray  on  them. 

Following  the  usual  plan,  we  commence  our  descriptions  with  the  south-eastern 
islands,  and  proceed  onward  to  the  N.W. 

DUCIE  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Edwards  in  1791.  It  is  in  lat. 
24^  40'  20^,  Ion.  124^  48'.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  of  an  oval  form,  with  a 
lagoon  in  the  interior,  partly  enclosed  by  trees,  and  partly  by  low  coral  flats, 
scarcely  above  the  water's  edge.  The  height  of  the  soil  above  the  island  is 
about  12  feet,  and  the  trees  rise  14  more,  making  its  greatest  elevation 
26  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lagoon  appears  to  be  deep,  and  has  an 
entrance  into  it  for  a  boat,  when  the  water  is  sufficiently  smooth  to  admit  of 
passing  over  the  bar.  It  is  situated  at  the  S.E.  extremity,  to  the  right  of  two 
eminences  that  have  the  appearance  of  sand-hills.  The  island  lies  in  a  N.E.  and 
S.W.  direction  ;  it  is  1|  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide.  No  living  things,  birds 
excepted,  were  seen  upon  the  island ;  but  its  environs  appeared  to  abound  in 
fish,  and  sharks  were  very  numerous.  The  water  is  so  clear  over  the  coral,  that 
the  bottom  can  be  seen  when  no  soundings  can  be  had  with  30  fathoms  of  line  ; 
in  24  fathoms  the  shape  of  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  was  clearly  distinguished. 
The  corallines  were  of  various  colours,  principally  white,  sulphur,  and  lilac,  and 
formed  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  giving  a  lively  and  variegated  appearance  to 
the  bottom  ;  but  they  soon  lost  their  colour  after  being  detached. 

*  FitsRoy,  Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  Appendix,  p.  193. 

t  One  singular  feature  in  ttie  islands  is  the  immense  quantities  of  the  common  honse-fly  which 
are  found  in  all  inhabited  islahds ;  for  on  Honden  Island,  which  is  without  inhabitants,  there  were 
none.  Their  unmbers  are  incredible,  and  extremely  annoytog.  It  has  been  thought  that  they 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Tisits  of  ships :  but  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  was  Yliegen  (or 
Fly)  Island,  by  William  Schouten,  on  April  18th,  1616.  His  boat's  crew,  on  landing,  found 
themselves  attacked  by  millions  of  a  sort  of  black  fly,  in  such  prodigions  swarms,  that  the  men 
returned  covered  with  them  firom  head  to  foot ;  their  very  boat  and  oars  were  also  covered.  This 
dreadful  plague  of  flies  lasted  three  or  four  days  on  board  the  ship  after  they  quitted  the  island. 
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By  the  aoondings  round  this  litUe  island  it  appeared  for  a  certain  distance  to 
take  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  having  its  base  downwards.  The  north* 
eastern  and  south-western  extremities  are  furnished  with  points,  which  project 
under  water  with  less  inclination  than  the  sides  of  the  island,  and  break  the  sea 
before  it  can  reach  the  barrier  to  the  little  lagoon  formed  within.  It  is  singular 
that  these  buttresses  are  opposed  to  the  only  two  quarters  whence  their  structure 
has  to  apprehend  danger ;  that  on  the  N.E.  from  the  constant  action  of  the 
trade  wind,  and  that  on  the  other  extremity,  from  the  long,  rolling  swell  from  the 
S.W.,  so  prevalent  in  these  latitudes ;  and  it  b  worthy  of  observation,  that  this 
barrier,  which  has  the  most  powerful  enemy  to  oppose,  b  carried  out  much 
farther,  and  with  less  abruptness  than  the  other. 

The  sand  mounds  raised  upon  the  barrier  are  confined  to  the  eastern  and 
north-western  sides  of  the  lagoon,  the  south-western  part  being  left  low,  and 
broken  by  a  channel  of  water.  On  the  rocky  surface  of  the  causeway,  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea,  lies  a  stratum  of  dark,  rounded  particles,  probably  coral, 
and  above  it  another,  apparently  composed  of  decayed  vegetable  substances.  A 
variety  of  evergreen  trees  take  root  in  thu  bank,  and  form  a  canopy  almost 
impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  grove  of  the  livdiesl 
green.    The  island  was  lost  sight  of  at  the  distance  of  7  miles.* 

Capt.  J.  Worth,  H.M.S.  Calypio^  saw  it  in  February,  1848,  and  says  :-«'<  From 
its  lowness,  and  the  light  colour  of  its  soil  and  sand,  it  becomes  dangerous  at 
night  or  in  hazy  weather,  as,  although  the  day  was  fine  and  tolerably  dear  when 
we  made  it,  it  was  not  more  than  8  or  9  miles  off  when  first  seen  from  the 
mast-head.  The  natives  of  Pitcairn  Island  believe  the  island  to  be  inhabited, 
but  /  doubt  it." 

HENDERSON  ISJJiND,  or  ELIZABETH  ISLAND^This  island  was  dif 
covered  by  the  crew  of  the  Eaex  whaler,  whose  singular  history  is  briefly  related 
by  Capt.  Beechey.f    It  was  afterwards  seen  by  Capt  Henderson. 

Capt.  Beechey's  description  is  the  most  ample : — '^  We  found  that  the  island 
differed  essentially  from  all  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  belonged  to  a  peculiar 
formation,  very  few  instances  of  which  are  in  existence.  Wateo  and  Savage 
Islands,  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  are  of  this  number,  and  perhaps  also  Maiden 
Island.  The  island  is  5  miles  in  length  and  I  mile  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat 
surface,  nearly  80  feet  above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  North  it  is 
bounded  by  perpendicular  cliffs  about  50  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  deod 
coral,  more  or  less  porous,  honeycombed  at  the  surface,  and  hardening  into  a 
compact,  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture  of  secondary 
limestone,  and  has  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.    These  cliflb 

*  Beechey,  toL  i.  p.  44. 

t  The  fate  of  the  E$mx  ha«  been  reUted  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  mate,  pnUiahed  at  New  York. 
She  was  Btnick  by  an  infuriated  whale,  which,  at  the  third  blow,  atoTe  in  her  bows,  and  the 
■unk.  The  crew  took  to  the  boats,  and  flnt  afeaering  southwardt,  found  this  ialaad,  where  thqr 
left  two  by  their  own  request.  Two  out  of  the  three  boats  arrived  at  the  coast  of  Chili,  the 
third  was  never  heard  of;  but  the  wreck  of  a  boat  and  foar  skdetons  were  seen  by  another 
ship  on  Ducie  Island,  which  was  probably  the  boat  in  question.  The  two  men  were  sub- 
sequently taken  off  by  a  ship  which  bad  heard  of  their  situation ;  had  they  known  of 
Pitcairn  Island  the  whole  niiglit  have  been  saved.  lu  N.B.  point  is  in  lat  S4*'  21'  90", 
Jon.  128"  10'. 
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ak^e  considerably  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  some  of  them  appear 
oo  the  eve  of  precipitating  their  superincumbent  weight  into  the  sea.  Those 
which  are  less  injured  in  this  way  present  no  alternate  ridges  or  indication  of  the 
different  levels  which  the  sea  might  have  occupied  at  different  periods ;  but  a 
smooth  surface,  as  of  the  island,  which  there  is  every  probability  has  been  raised 
by  volcanic  agency,  had  been  forced  up  by  one  g^at  subterraneous  convulsion. 
The  dead  coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  consists,  is  nearly  circum- 
scribed by  ledges  of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at  different 
depths ;  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  the  first  of  these  had  an  easy  slope 
from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  50  yards,  where  it  terminated  abruptly 
about  3  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had  a  greater  descent,  and 
extended  to  200  yards  from  the  beach,  with  25  fathoms  water  over  it,  and 
then  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  no  bottom 
could  be  found  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  Numerous  echini  live  on  these  ledges, 
and  a  variety  of  richly-coloured  fish  play  over  their  surface,  while  some 
cray-fish  inhabit  the  deeper  sinuosities.  The  sea  rolls  in  successive  breakers 
over  these  ledges  of  coral,  and  renders  landing  upon  them  extremely  difficult. 
It  may,  however,  be  effected  by  anchoring  the  boat,  and  veering  her  close  into 
the  surf,  and  then,  watching  the  opportunity,  by  jumping  upon  the  ledge,  and 
hastening  to  the  shore  before  the  succeeding  roller  approaches.  In  doing  this 
great  caution  must  be  observed,  as  the  reef  is  full  of  holes  and  caverns,  and  the 
nigged  way  is  strewn  with  sea-eggs,  which  inflict  very  painful  wounds ;  and  if 
a  person  fall  into  one  of  these  hollows,  his  life  will  be  greatly  endangered  by  the 
points  of  coral  catching  his  clothes,  and  detaining  him  under  water.  The  beach, 
which  at  a  distance  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  beautiful  white  sand,  is  wholly 
made  up  of  small  broken  portions  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  coral, 
intermixed  with  shells. 

*'  Insignificant  as  this  island  is  in  height  compared  with  others,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  gain  the  summit,  in  consequence  of  the  thickly  interlacing  shrubs 
which  grow  on  it,  and  form  so  dense  a  covering  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
cavities  beneath.  There  is  no  plant  producing  fruit  on  it  but  the  pandanus, 
which  is  the  largest  tree.  And  from  the  narrative  of  the  wreck  of  the  Essex 
whaler,  it  possesses  no  spring  ;  the  two  men  left  on  it  finding  sufficient  for  their 
daily  consumption  in  a  small  pool,  which  collected  the  drainings  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  island."* 

PITCAIRN  ISLAND.— We  have  included  this  well-known  island  in  the 
present  chapter,  though  its  character  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  rest 
which  we  have  to  describe,  but  its  situation  places  it  among  the  list  of  the  low 
islands. 

It  was  discovered  and  named  by  Carteret  in  1767,  but  he  gives  an  erroneous 
idea  of  its  dimensions.  It  has  been  by  many  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Encarnacion  of  Quiros,  1606 ;  but  the  latter  is  described  as  a  low  island,  nearly 
level  with  the  sea,  and  12  leagues  in  circumference,  a  character  the  opposite  of 
Carteret's  discovery.     Admiral  Krusenstern  and  others  therefore  consider  that 

•  B€Ochey*s  Voyage,  part  L  pp.  46—48. 
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£Dcaniacion  most  be  looked  for  elsewhere ;  the  Pitcaim  Islanders  say  it  does 
not  exist. 

Pitcaim  Island  derives  its  interest,  and  that  in  no  ordinary  degree,  from  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  an  incident  known  to  every  one.  After  the  mutineers 
had  sent  Capt.  Bligh  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  adrifk,  April  26,  1789,  they  bore 
away  in  the  Bounty  for  Otaheite,  but  they  reached  Toubouai,  and  this  was  the 
only  intelligence  gained  of  them,  for  they  were  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of 
waifare  with  the  natives ;  they  then  went  to  Otaheite,  where  Christian,  after  some 
had  landed,  cut  the  cable  and  put  to  sea,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  many  years. 

Capt.  Mayhew  Folger  touched  on  Pitcaim  Island,  Febraary,  1808,  to  procure 
seals,  from  the  account  given  of  it  in  Carteret's  voyage,  supposing  it  to  be  unin- 
habited, and  for  the  first  time  discovered  the  crew  of  the  Bounty ;  as  a  test  of 
thb  he  procured  a  timepiece  and  an  azimuth  compass  whkh  had  belonged  to 
the  Bounty.  The  latter  was  sent  to  the  Admiralty  from  Nantucket,  March  !» 
1813.  And  nearly  about  the  same  time  Vice- Admiral  Dixon  sent  intelligence 
of  their  existence  to  Europe,  H.M.S.  Briton  havbg  touched  there  September  17, 
1814.* 

An  interesting  account  of  this  first  visit  of  Capt  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  in  the 
Briton^  is  given  by  Lieutenant  Shillibeer,  and  naturally  attracted  a  very  great  deal 
of  interest  in  Europe.  The  happiness,  simplicity,  and  excellence,  of  this  little, 
isolated  community  was,  and  has  been,  almost  unequalled.  It  has  since  been 
frequently  visited  and  described,  and  these  notices  will  be  found  scattered  through 
almost  every  work  on  the  Pacific.  Capt.  Beechey,  in  the  Bhuom,  surveyed  and 
has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  island  and  the  descendants  of  the  Bounty^s 
crew.  This  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest.  We  cannot  follow  their 
career ; — their  mutual  massacres  at  first,  their  happiness  afterwards ;  the  death 
of  Adams,  the  last  survivor;  nor  of  their  discontent  and  removal  to  Tahiti,  and 
their  retum  to  their  chosen  bland;— all  this  must  be  left  to  more  extended 
works.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Bounty*s  crew  were  not  the  first  inhabitants, 
either  permanent  or  incidental,  for  several  morais,  or  burial-places,  have  been 
discovered,  the  skeletons  having  a  pearl  shell  (not  found  here)  under  the 
head.  Stone  hatchets,  and  other  warlike  implements,  are  also  among  the 
remnants. 

Capt.  Worth,  of  H.M.S.  Calypso,  visited  the  island  in  March,  1848.  He  says 
the  inhabitants  appear  both  healthy  and  contented,  numbering  in  all  150; 
they  describe  the  climate  as  being  excellent,  the  soil  producing  every  tropical 
fruit  and  vegetable,  and  many  of  colder  climates,  and  quite  equal  to  Uie  main- 
tenance of  2,000  persons,  the  only  drawback  being  the  entire  absence  of  springs 
of  water ;  this  evil  has,  however,  been  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  overcome,  by  the 
constraction  of  tanks  for  receiving  the  rain  water,  which,  besides  giving  them  an 
ample  supply  for  present  use,  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  them  against 
the  risk  of  an  unusually  dry  season ;  indeed  they  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
whale-ships  with  water  when  occasionally  calling  for  refreshments,  as  also  with 
frait  and  vegetables,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  which  they  rear  in  great  quantities. 

*  See  Quartsrly  Rsfiew,  vol.  ziii.  1816,  p.  374  €t  mq. 
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For  the  last  m^  jean  the  af«tge  ■0^10'  of  dnps  caDag  at  thm  oiaad  ku 
been  eight,  and  principall j  oonskt  of  Amenean  wbalen. 

4  Ueni.  J.  Wood,  of  H.1LS.  Pamdora,  aJbo  cane  here  in  1849 ;  and  the  folloirinr 
fit  the  infimnatjon  oolleded  hj  ham  fron  the  natitea. 

The  foil  if  rerj  rich  hot  poroos,  a  great  proportion  decomposed  iara,  the  other 
a  rich  black  earth  widi  clajej  groand;  climate  temperate,  thennom^er  59^  to  S9' 
in  the  shade.  Spring  oommeocet  in  Aognst,  whidi  b  the  harvest,  when  they  dig 
their  jama  and  potatoes,  which  are  their  principal  food.  They  have  two  crops  of 
potatoes  per  year,  which  are  planted  in  February  and  Joiy,  and  dog  in  June  and 
Noirember. 

Vo  EEOCTLAE  T&ADE  wiVDs;  in  the  sommer  months  the  wind  prevails  mostly 
from  EB.E.  to  N.  Northerly  winds  are  generally  light,  often  accompanied  with 
rain  or  fag ;  when  the  wind  is  North  it  invariably  goes  round  to  the  westward, 
from  which  quarter  and  S.E.  are  dbe  strongest  gales ;  when  it  is  S.W.  it  is 
generally  clear  weather  with  moderate  breezes.  During  the  winter  season  the 
prevailing  winds  are  firom  S.W.  to  E.S.E. 

the  animals  are  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry.  V^;etables — ^yams,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  the  api  root  and  tarro  in  small  quantities.  Fruits — ^plantains,  pines, 
melons,  oranges,  bread-fruit,  sugar-cane,  limes,  and  the  vi  or  Brazilian  plum. 
Grain^maize. 

Food  chiefly  yams  and  potatoes.  Animal  food  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Fish  is  getting  scarce.  Bedclothes  are  generally  manu&ctured  by  the  females 
from  the  ante  or  paper  mulberry.  Wearing  apparel  obtained  from  whale-ships  in 
exchange  for  vegetables,  d^c.  Often  in  want  of  cotton  cloth,  blankets,  and 
woollen  articles ;  soap  scarce. 

The  average  number  of  ships  touching  at  the  island  annually  is  about  eight, 
mostly  Americans,  and  always  behave  well.  Last  year  there  were  seven,  ten  less 
than  the  year  before ;  the  last  vessel  that  touched  here  was  an  English  brig  from 
New  Zealand  bound  to  California  with  emigrants ;  eight  English  females  amongst 
them. 

On  the  Ist  of  January  a  chief  magistrate  and  councillor  are  elected ;  all  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  voters  (both  male  and  fmnale)  ;  the  chief  magistrate  then 
chooses  his  councillor  or  secretary.  The  duty  of  the  magistrate  is  to  convene 
meetings  and  hear  cases ;  it  is  then  left  to  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  ^ve  persons, 
and  if  the  decision  is  not  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  they  are  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  commander  of  H.B.M.  ships  of  war ;  punishments  are  generally  fines  or 
labour.  The  inhabitants  generally  retire  to  rest  early,  and  rise  with  the  sun. 
From  August  to  November  they  have  plenty  of  employment,  digging  yams; 
also  planting  bananas,  yams,  and  potatoes,  weeding  ground,  &c.  When  not 
busily  employed,  they  generally  meet  in  the  rooming,  and  if  the  weather  is 
favourable  go  fishing,  and  if  not,  on  Saturday  go  goat  hunting  for  a  Sunday 
dinner.  On  the  arrival  of  a  ship  off  the  island,  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  on 
board  before  the  pilot;  he  always  takes  charge  of  the  boats  when  landing, 
and  provides  for  the  captain  when  on  shore;  each  family  in  rotation  stands 
pilot,  or  provides  a  deputy,  who  always  expects  a  small  remuneration  for  his 
services. 
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The  females  generally  assist  in  the  cultiration  of  the  ground,  preparing 
thatch  for  the  houses,  Ac,  and  in  fact  are  more  employed  than  the  males; 
they  are  generally  very  strong,  many  of  them  being  able  to  carry  a  barrel 
of  potatoes  down  to  the  landing  place. — (Nautical  Magazine,  December,  1849, 
p.  696.) 

The  ISLAKD  is  about  2^  miles  long,  in  an  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.  direction, 
and  about  one  mile  broad.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  island,  with  one  or  two 
eiceptions,  is  perpendicular,  and  will  not  allow  of  any  landing.  Its  appearance 
is  very  pleasant,  and  its  height,  about  1,100  feet,  will  allow  it  to  be  seen  50 
miles  off. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance  on  making  it ;  and  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  Pacific,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  lie  in  the  variables,  as  the  true 
trade  wind  does  not  blow  home. 

It  is  thickly  clothed  to  its  summits  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure,  terminating 
in  lofty  cliffs,  skirted  at  their  bases  with  thickly  branching  evergreens,  which 
afford  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  burning  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  The 
coast  is  fringed  with  formidable  barriers,  which  seem  to  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  landing,  except  in  Bounty  Bay,  situated  on  the  N.E.  side,  and  even 
here  it  is  impracticable  when  It  blows  strong.  A  white  flag  is  hoisted  at  the 
village  on  the  approach  of  any  English  ship  when  landing  is  practicable  in 
Bounty  Bay. 

On  passing  round  the  East  end  from  the  southward,  St.  PauFs  Paint  is  shaped 
by  the  most  grotesquely  formed,  tall,  sphral  rocks,  and  the  island  called  Adam*$ 
Rock  becomes  visible.  Having  passed  this  rock  a  cable's  length  to  the  N.W., 
you  are  abreast  of  Bounty  Bay,  when  you  must  stand  on  and  off,  as  there  is  no 
safe  anchorage.^ 

Bounty  Bat  is  the  only  place  where  ships  communicate  with  the  shore,  and 
this  not  by  means  of  their  boats,  but  by  the  island  canoes,  which  are  very  light, 
and  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  islanders  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  security  afforded  by  the  difficulties  of  landing.  They,  however,  prove  most 
expert  pilots  and  assistants  in  communicating  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 
To  get  off  stock,  a  large  boat  should  be  anchored  outside  the  surf,  and  everything 
brought  out  to  her  in  the  canoes. 

Adamstowk,  which  is  a  short  distance  to  the  West  of  Bounty  Bay,  is  the  only 
point  where  the  people  are  congregated.  Their  houses  are  well  built,  clean,  and 
comfortable,  and  in  every  respect  this  little  community  cannot  but  command  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  landing  place  at  the  West  end  of  the  island.  It  is  a  very 
good  one,  with  East,  N.E.,  or  S.E.  winds,  but  the  walk  from  it  to  the  settlement 
over  the  hills  is  a  fatiguing  one. 

There  is  very  generally  a  westerly  current  running  past  the  island,  and  fre- 
quently a  strong  one ;  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
island. 

*  Anchorage  off  some  parts  may  be  had  in  SO  to  d5  (kthoma  at  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  dUtant,  or 
even  more;  but  the  ground  being  foul,  it  would  be  injadiciooa  to  anebor,  nnlets  to  atoid  being 
drifted  on  thore  in  calma,  ^.—  Capt,  Worthy  R.N. 
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The  position  of  Adamstown,  according  to  the  observations  of  Capt.  Beechey,  is 
lat.  26°  3'  37%  Ion.  130°  8'  23%» 

OENO  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Henderson,  in  the  Hercules,  but  its 
name  is  derived  from  a  whale-ship,  whose  commander  thought  it  a  new  discovery. 
It  is  so  low,  that  it  can  only  be  seen  at  a  short  distance,  and  therefore  is  highly 
dangerous.  The  reef  completely  surrounds  the  lagoon  :  near  the  centre  of  it  is  a 
small  island,  covered  with  shrubs ;  and  towards  the  northern  extremity  are  two 
sandy  islets  a  few  feet  above  water.  The  lagoon  was  in  places  fordable  as  far  as 
the  wooded  island,  but  in  other  parts  it  appeared  to  be  3  or  4  fathoms  deep.  The 
reef  is  entirely  of  coral  formation,  and  has  deep  water  all  round  it.  Just  clear  of 
the  breakers  there  are  3  or  4  fathoms  water ;  the  next  cast  is  13  fathoms,  then 
follow  rapidly  30  and  60  fathoms,  and  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms.  The  S.W.  part 
of  the  reef  is  the  highest,  and  the  lagoon  in  that  part  nearly  filled  up.  There  are 
of  course  no  inhabitants.  Capt.  Beechey*8  party  effected  a  landing  with  great 
hazard,  but  lost  one  lad  in  the  attempt  to  get  off.  Its  North  point  is  in  lat. 
24°  1' 20",  Ion.  l30°4l'W.t 

CRESCENT  ISLAND,  or  Temoe,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Wilson,  in  the 
missionary  voyage  of  the  Duff.X  It  is  exactly  3 J  miles  in  length  and  I }  miles 
in  width,  and  of  similar  formation  to  Oeno  and  Ducie  Islands.  It  consists  of  a 
strip  of  coral  100  yards  in  width,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  and  generally  about  2  feet 
above  the  water.  Upon  the  strip  are  several  small  islands,  the  highest,  6  feet 
above  the  sea,  covered  with  trees,  nearly  20  feet  high.  About  forty  inhabitants 
were  seen  by  Capt.  Beechey,  who  probably  live  on  the  nut  of  the  pandanus 
or  screw-palm,  and  shell-fish.  The  South  extreme  is  in  lat.  23°  20^  29"  N.,  and 
Ion.  134°  35'  8"  W. 

The  GAM  BIER  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Wilson,  in  the  ship 
Duffy  May  25th,  1797,  and  named  by  him  after  Admiral  Lord  Gambier.§  The 
group  consists  of  an  encircling  coral  reef  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  enclosing 
five  large  and  several  smaller  islands.  They  are  of  some  importance  to  the  navi- 
gator, inasmuch  as  they  afford  a  supply  of  water  (but  water  only) ;  the  only 
source,  except  Pitcairn  Island,  between  Tahiti  and  Pern  or  Chile.  Their  native 
name  is  Manga  Reva, 

The  highest  point  is  Mount  Duff,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  1,248 
feet  high.  It  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  principal  island,  named  Peard  Island 
by  Capt.  Beechey,  after  his  first  lieutenant.  The  other  islands  were  named  in 
succession,  Belcher,  Wainwright,  Elson,  Collie,  and  Marsh,  after  the  other 
ofiicers. 

Peard  Island  is  about  6  miles  in  length,  and  Mount  Duff  rises  into  two  peaks 
in  the  form  of  wedges,  very  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  and  may  be  seen  14  or  15 
leagues.      All  the   islands   are   steep  and   rugged,  particularly  Marsh   Island, 

*  Accounts  of  this  island,  and  the  transactions  connected  with  it,  will  be  fo|ind  in  Bligli's 
Voyage  of  the  Bounty,  chap.  13,  p.  154,  et  seq,;  Missionary  Voyage  of  the  JOuff^,  pp.  51-2; 
Quarterly  Review,  1815,  p.  374 ;  Narrative  of  the  BritorCs  Voyage  to  Pitcairn  Island,  by  Lieut. 
J.  Shillibeer,  p.  77,  et  seq, ;  Journal  of  a  Whaling  Voyage,  by  J.  D.  Bennett ;  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  265,  vol.  vii.  p.  21 3;  Beechey's  Voyage  of  the  Blostom, 
vol.  ii. ;  eum  multit  cUiis, 

t  Voyage  of  the  Blot$am,  vol.  i.  pi^  101—103.  t  Beechey,  vol.  i.  pp.  103-4. 

§  Missionary  Voyage,  pp*  115-6. 
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which,  at  a  distance,  resembles  a  ship.  The  eiternal  form  of  these  islands 
conveys  at  once  an  impression  of  their  volcanic  origin ;  and,  on  examination,  thej 
all  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  great  heat.  There  are  no 
appearances  of  pseudo-craters  on  any  of  the  islands ;  but  they  are  clothed  for  the 
most  part  with  trees.  The  surrounding  reef  is  conspicuously  contrasted  to  the 
islands.  It  is  fast  growing  up  in  the  lagoon,  and  on  the  N.E.  side  already  bears 
a  fertile  soil,  with  trees  and  habitations.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  30  or 
40  feet  beneath  the  surface,  affording  an  entrance  to  the  lagoon  within.  The 
outer  side  of  the  wall  springs  from  an  unfathomable  depth ;  the  inner  descends 
with  a  slope  to  120  or  150  feet.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  by  Beechey  at  1,250 
or  1,500  in  number,  have  a  fine  Asiatic  countenance,  and  are  fairer  and  handsomer 
than  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  less  effeminate  than  those  of  Otaheite. 
They  are  treacherous,  chaste,  and  have  no  canoM,  using  large  rafts  or  catamarans 
instead.* 

As  these  islands  may  be  visited  for  watering,  we  give  Capt.  Beechey*s  directions 
for  entering  the  group : — 

This  group  consists  of  eight  high  islands,  surrounded  by  coral  islands  and  reefs, 
enclosing  a  lagoon,  in  which  there  are  several  secure  anchoring  places ;  but  the 
lagoon  has  many  knolls,  which  render  necessary  a  good  lookout  from  aloft,  and 
even  the  precaution  of  keeping  a  boat  ahead.  As  the  islands  only  afford  a  supply 
of  water,  the  anchorage  under  Mount  Duff  is  the  most  desirable. 

The  best  channel  to  enter  by  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  group,  to  the  south- 
ward of  all  the  coral  islands ;  and  with  Mount  Duff  bearing  N.  39^  W.,  /nee,  in 
one  with  the  South  tangent  of  the  eastemmoit  high  island.  With  these  marks 
steer  boldly  over  the  reef,  upon  which  there  are,  in  this  part,  6  fathoms  water,  and 
pass  close  to  the  southern  extreme  of  the  island,  before  in  one  with  Mount  Duff. 
Then,  keeping  a  boat  ahead,  proceed  under  easy  sail  for  the  anchorage,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  South  of  Mount  Duff,  the  peaks  bearing  about  North,  true  / 
but  do  not  attempt  to  go  to  the  northward,  as  all  that  part  of  the  lagoon  is  full  of 
reefs  and  knolls.  In  this  situation  a  ship  will  be  abreast  of  two  streams  of  good 
water ;  but  there  will  be  some  difficolty  in  procuring  it,  on  account  of  the  ledges 
of  coral  which  surround  this  and  all  the  other  islands.  As  the  ground  is  rocky,  it 
is  advisable  to  use  a  chain  cable.  There  are  several  other  anchorages,  and  water 
may  also  be  had  at  the  north-eastern  island  ;  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  convenient.  There  are  also  other  passages  over  the  reef ;  and  the 
islands  lying  to  the  S.E.  may  be  passed  on  either  side ;  but  those  which  I  have 
recommended  are  the  best,  and  most  convenient  for  navigation  with  the  trade 
wind.  The  western  channel  must  not  be  attempted,  and  all  the  soutli- western 
part  of  the  group  should  be  avoided  as  dangerous.  The  best  passage  to  sail  out 
at  bears  about  South,  true^  from  Mount  Duff,  the  eastern  bluffs  of  Peard  Island, 
upon  which  Mount  Duff  is  situated,  tn  one.  This  mark  will  lead  over  the  bar  in 
64  fathoms.  Though  this  channel  lies  to  the  leeward  of  the  group,  there  is 
generally  a  very  heavy  swell  upon  the  reef;  and  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 

*  Voyage  of  the  BUmom,  vol.  i.  pp.  103 — 144,  giving  a  full  and  interesting  accouot  of  tlic«e 
islands  and  their  inhabitantif. 
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attempt  it  in  light  winds,  as  there  is  no  anchoring  ground  outside  ;  and  the  swell 
and  the  currents,  which  sometimes  run  strong,  might  drift  a  vessel  upon  a  shallow 
part  of  the  bar,  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  channel,  upon  which 
the  sea  breaks  heavily  in  4  fathoms,  and  outside  which  there  is  no  bottom  at  80 
fathoms,  within  40  yards  of  the  breakers. 

The  plan  which  I  have  given  of  these  islands  must  not  be  considered  com- 
{^ete,  as  such  a  survey  required  more  examination  than  I  could  bestow;  and 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  knolls  of  coral  on  the  lagoon  which  we  did  not  discover. 
A  careful  lookout  from  aloft  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  high  water  at  P  50',  full  and  change  ;  but  a  current  generally  sets  to  the 
westward  in  the  daytime,  and  runs  strong  in  the  western  channel. — (Beechey, 
vol.  ii..  Appendix,  p.  646.) 

The  eastern  peak  of  Mount  DufiF  is  in  lat.  23°  7'  58^  S.,  Ion.  134°  55'  21"  W. 

LORD  HOOD'S  ISLAND,  or  Marutea,  was  discovered  in  1791,  by  Capt. 
Edwards,  in  the  Pandora,  It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  small  islets,  rising 
from  a  chain  of  coral,  even  with,  or  a  little  above,  the  water's  edge.  ''  Upon  these 
grew  a  variety  of  evergreen  trees,  thickly  intertwined,  among  which  the  broad 
leaves  and  clusters  of  fruit  of  the  pandanus  were  conspicuous,  and  beneath  them 
a  matted  surface  of  moss  and  grass,  so  luxuriantly  and  invitingly  cool,  that  we 
were  almost  tempted  to  land  at  any  risk.  The  sea,  however,  broke  so  heavily  on 
all  parts  of  the  shore,  that  the  attempt  would  have  been  highly  dangerous.'' 
Krusenstern  states  that  it  is  inhabited,  but  Capt.  Beechey  saw  no  signs  of  such  : 
though  it  must  have  been  the  case  once,  as  a  small  stone  hut  stands  on  one  of  its 
angles.  It  is  11 J  miles  in  length  and  42  miles  wide,  in  a  North  and  South 
direction ;  and,  like  almost  all  the  coral  islands,  it  contains  a  lagoon,  and  is  steep 
on  all  iu  sides.     Lat.  of  the  W.  point,  21°  GO'  50*.  Ion.  135°  33'  19^  W.* 

MARIA  ISLAND,  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ebrill,  of  the  Amphitrite,  in 
1832,  is  placed  by  him  in  lat.  22°  5'  S.,  Ion.  136°  W.  He  describes  it  as  low, 
and  4  miles  in  length.  He  landed  on  it.f  This  can  be  no  other  than  that 
described  as  a  discovery  in  December,  1835,  by  M,  Denis ;  lat.  21°  59'  S., 
Ion.  136°  12'  W.  He  describes  it  as  long,  low,  wooded  in  the  centre ;  the  northern 
and  southern  extremes  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees  :  no  traces  of  inhabitants  to 
be  seen.t 

We  have  also  an  account  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  a  low  coral  island,  in 
lat.  22°  4'  S.,  Ion.  136°  20'  W.,  on  March  27th,  1837,  by  Capt.  Wright,  of  the 
Medway :— <<At  2**  30'  the  middle  of  the  island  bore  due  South,  distant  4  miles. 
The  whole  island  might  be  about  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  a  large 
lagoon.  At  the  East  end  there  is  a  reef,  about  a  mile  long,  on  which  the  sea 
broke  very  high.  The  western  extremity  is  woody,  but  without  any  cocoa-nut 
trees,  as  is  frequently  the  case :  it  is  apparently  uninhabited.  The  middle  of  it  is 
in  lat.  22°  4'  S.,  Ion.,  by  a  good  chronometer,  136°  20'  W.  This  being  a  new 
discovery,  I  have  named  it  Wright's  Lagoon  Island."  § 

•  Beechey,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-6. 

t  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Geoarraphical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  466. 
X  Balletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^c^raphie  de  Paris,  AuKOBt,  1837. 

^  The  Aofltralian,  newspaper;  Nautical  Magazuie,  Noyember,  1837,  p.  769;  and  Bull,  de  Soc. 
Imp.  dcs  Scienc.  do  St.  Petersb.,  vol.  vil.  No.  11,  p.  9. 
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NotwithtUndiDg  the  discrepancies  between  these  accounts  as  to  the  size  and 
position  9  they  are  without  doubt  the  same  island  :  part  of  them  may  be  reconciled 
by  the  difference  in  its  extent  at  high  and  low  water. 

After  quitting  Lord  Hood's  Island  we  looked  in  vain  for  an  island  which  Mr. 
Wilson  supposed  he  saw  in  lat.  20°  30^  S.,  and  about  Ion.  223°  18'  £.,  but  was 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  have  been  a  cloud.*     It  was  not  seen  by  us.f 

The  AMPHITRITE  or  ACTJ£ON  ISLANDS  were  6rst  discovered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ebrill,  in  the  Tahitian  merchant  vessel,  the  Amphiiritef  in  1833;  but 
were  first  made  known  to  geographers  by  Capt  Lord  Edward  Russell,  in  the  ship 
whose  name  they  bear,  January  3rd,  1837.t  The  following  is  the  Actman's 
account  of  them :— While  standing  to  the  N.E.  we  discovered  land,  and,  at 
three  p.m.,  being  within  3  miles  of  the  western  island,  bearing  N.N.W.,  we  made 
out  three  very  low  wooded  islands,  with  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  and  no 
appearance  of  any  anchorage :  the  north-westernmost  island  appeared  to  be  a 
lagoon  island,  with  a  reef  extending  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  N.W. 
and  S.E.  (N.E.  ?)  extremes.  The  names  affixed,  and  their  positions,  are  respec* 
tively  as  follow : — 

Bedford  liland,  N.W.  point,  lat.  21°  18'  30"  S.,   Ion.    136°  38'  W. 
MintoIsUmd,  centre         „     21°  23'    0*  „     136°32'W. 

Melbourne  Island,   centre         „     21°  28' 30"  „      136°27'W. 

From  the  chart  made  by  Mr.  Biddlecombe,  master  of  H.M.S.  Action,  it  appears 
that  the  islands  extend  about  13  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  the  centre 
island  being  about  5  miles  in  length.  No  traces  of  inhabitants  are  mentioned. 
The  positions  above  given,  determined  by  three  chronometers,  it  is  presumed  are 
correct. 

The  current  off  these  islands,  with  a  light  westerly  wind,  sets  E.N.E.  7  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  it  varied  with  the  wind,  and  usually  set  to  the  westward.^ 

CARYSFORT  ISLAND,  or  Turfeie,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Edwards,  in  the 
Pandora,  in  1791 .  It  is  of  coral,  and  the  strip  of  land  is  so  low,  that  the  sea  in 
several  places  washes  into  the  lagoon.  The  weather  side  and  points  of  the  island, 
as  in  others,  are  most  wooded  ;  but  the  vegetation  on  the  whole  is  scanty.  There 
is  no  danger  near  this  island.  The  outer  part  of  the  bank  descends  abruptly. 
Lat.  of  the  East  extreme,  20°  44'  63"  S.,  Ion.  138°  19°  28"  W.|| 

Between  Barrow  and  Carysfort  Islands  Capt.  Beechey  found  a  strong  current 
setting  southward. — (January,  1826.) 

COCKBURN  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Beechey,  February  2nd, 
1826,  in  a  search  for  Osnaburgh  Island  of  Capt.  Carteret.  It  is  a  small  coral 
island,  3|  miles  in  length  by  3  miles  in  width.  Its  form  is  nearly  an  oblong, 
with  the  southern  side  much  curved.  The  lagoon  in  the  centre  was  deep ;  its 
boundary  very  low  and  narrow,  and  in  places  it  overflowed.    Several  ripplings 

*  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  118.  t  Beeehey,  toI.  1.  p.  146. 

t  Mr.  Biddleoombe  states  that  they  were  sapposad  to  have  been  discovered  in  1834,  by  a  Mr. 
Henry,  the  son  of  a  missionary  of  Tahiti,  and  he  named  them  after  his  wife,  Sophia  Jsiands.  But 
perhaps  it  is  mere  mmoar,  as  in  the  latitude  given  by  him  they  were  not  to  be  foond. — NmUieal 
Magazine,  August,  1838,  p.  520. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  pp.  464-5. 
Beechey,  vol.  L  p.  158. 
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were  observed  about  these  islands,  but  were  passed  through  without  obtaining 
soondings.     Lat.  22°  12'  S.,  Ion.  138®  40'  W.* 

OSNABURGH  ISLAND  was  discorered  by  Capt.  Carteret  in  1767,  who 
describes  it  as  being  smally  flat,  and  so  far  awash,  as  scarcely  to  merit  the  name 
of  an  island.  The  progress  of  this  coralline  formation  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  these  low  islands.  In  1792,  the  Matilda^  a  whaler,  was  wrecked  in  the  night- 
time, on  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  in  lat.  22®  S.,  and  Ion.  138®  34'  W.  In  February, 
1826,  Capt.  Beechey,  exploring  the  vicinity,  determined  the  identity  of  these  same 
spots,  by  finding,  on  the  back  part  of  the  reef,  unequivocal  signs  of  a  shipwreck  ; 
two  anchors,  a  cannon,  metal  boiler,  and  a  leaden  pump,  dated  1790.  That  these 
were  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  in  question  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  though  they  now  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and  the  island  on 
which  they  were  found  extends  14  miles  in  length,  and  has  one  of  its  sides  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  way  with  high  trees,  which,  from  the  spot  where  the  vessel 
was  wrecked,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  persons  in 
the  situation  of  her  crew. 

This  island  differs  from  other  coral  formations  in  having  a  greater  disproportion 
in  the  growth  of  its  sides.  The  one  to  windward  is  covered  with  trees,  as  before 
mentioned,  while  that  to  leeward  is  nearly  all  under  water.  The  dry  part  of  the 
chain  enclosing  the  lagoon  is  about  a  sixth  of  a  mile  in  width,  but  varies  consider- 
ably in  its  dimensions  :  the  broad  parts  are  furnished  with  low  mounds  of  sand, 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  but  are  now  out  of  their  reach, 
and  mostly  covered  with  vegetation.  The  violence  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
except  at  low  water,  forces  the  sea  into  the  lake  at  many  points,  and  occasions  a 
constant  outlet  through  the  channel  to  leeward.  On  both  sides  of  the  chain  the 
coral  descends  rapidly ;  on  the  outer  part  there  are  from  6  to  10  fathoms  close  to 
the  breakers :  the  next  cast  is  30  or  40  fathoms ;  and,  at  a  little  distance,  there  is 
no  bottom  wilh  250  fathoms.  On  the  lagoon  side  there  are  two  ledges :  the  6rst 
is  covered  about  3  feet  at  high  water ;  at  its  edge  the  lead  descends  to  3  fathoms 
to  the  next  ledge,  which  is  about  40  yards  in  width :  it  then  slopes  to  about 
5  fathoms  at  its  extremity,  and  again  descends  perpendicularly  to  10 ;  after  which 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  20  fathoms,  which  is  the  general  depth  of  the  centre 
of  the  lagoon.  The  lake  is  dotted  with  knolls  or  columns  of  coral,  which  rise  to 
all  intermediate  heights  between  the  bottom  and  the  surface,  and  are  dangerous 
to  boats  sailing  in  the  lagoon  with  a  fresh  breeze,  particularly  in  cloudy  weather, 
as  they  are  then  difiicult  to  distinguish. 

The  lagoon  is  entered  by  an  opening  to  the  eastward.  The  channel  was 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  for  a  vessel  of  the  class  of  H.M.S.  Blossom,  but  care 
was  required  on  account  of  the  before-mentioned  coral  rocks.  The  lagoon  proved 
in  every  respect  to  be  an  excellent  harbour. 

There  are  no  cocoa-nut  or  other  fruit  trees  upon  it,  nor  any  vestiges  whatever  of 
inhabitants. 

The  island,  which  differs  very  considerably  from  the  position  given  by  Capt. 
Carteret,  is  in  lat  21®  50' 32",  Ion.  138®  44' 28"  E.  extreme;  but  the  reef  was 

*  Beecbey,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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unsQCceisfally  sought  for  many  miles  in  the  passage  in  both  directions.  The 
Matilda  Reef  and  Osnaburgh  Island  may  therefore  be  considered  as  identical.* 

BUGH  ISLAND  (or  Hereheretua)  was  discovered  by  Capt  Bligh  in  1792, 
and  named  by  him  Lagoon  Island.  It  is  larger  than  was  shown  on  Arrowsmith's 
chart,  and  is  inhabited.  The  natives  seen  by  Capt  Beechey  are  darker  than  the 
Lagoon  Islanders  of  Cook,  and  were  all  provided  with  stones,  clubs,  and  spears, 
is^in  lat.  31°  27'  4^  S.,  Ion.  140°  37'  OS'  W.f 

GLOUCESTBR  or  MARGARET  ISLAND  (or  NukuHp^,  or  Nihirow.)— 
The  first  of  these  names  is  derived  from  Carteret,  in  1767  ;  the  second  from  the 
observations  of  the  Margaret ,  in  1803.  Its  true  position  was  also  ascertained  by 
the  United  States'  Eipedition.  M.  Mauruc  says  that  there  is  no  entrance  to 
the  lagoon,  and  but  little  or  no  mother-of-pearl.  Thwe  are  some  coooa-nut  trees, 
and  very  few  people,  but  harmless.t  From  the  American  examination  it  proved 
to  be  a  small,  round  lagoon  island,  2  miles  in  circumference,  high,  and  well 
wooded  on  the  North  side,  with  a  flat,  submerged  reef  on  the  S.E.  and  East  sides. 
Lat.  20°  23',  Ion.  143°  37'. 

CORONADOS,  or  Four  Caowvs,  discovered  by  Quiros  m  1606,  is  called 
Teku  by  the  natives.  It  has  now  Jive  clumps  of  trees.  It  had  no  opening  to  its 
lagoon,  nor  could  a  landing  be  eflfected.  No  traces  of  inhabitants  were  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  last  two  islands.^    Lat  20°  38',  Ion.  143°  22^. 

SAN  MIGUEL  ARCANOEL  ISLAND  (or  Heretua)  is  one  of  the  earliest  die- 
ooveries  in  the  Pacific,  havings  been  named  by  Quiros  in  1606.  Its  true  sitnation 
and  character  were  not,  however,  ascertained  until  the  visit  of  the  United  States* 
Exploring  Expedition  in  1841. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  Lieut*  Ringgold  made  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
Island  of  Arcangel,  but  very  much  out  of  place :— >**  It  is  a  small  lagooo  island,  of 
oblong  shape,  lying  N.W.  and  S.E.,  wooded  on  the  N.E.  and  East,  with  a 
stunted  growth  of  trees.  No  cocoa-nut  trees  were  seen,  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  trees  appeared  as  if  burnt  A  reef  extends  off  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  sides, 
with  a  heavy  surf,  and  there  ie  a  sobmerged  reef  on  the  South  and  West  sides. 
No  opening  exists,  and  a  landing  cannot  be  effected  without  imminent  danger  to 
the  boats.  lu  native  name  is  Heretua^  and  it  is  in  lat.  20°  23',  and  Ion.  143°  47'. 
The  supposed  situation  of  Arcangel  was  then  searched  for,  but  no  signs  of  land 
found.     TMrmbull  likmd  was  also  looked  for  in  vain."  || 

SAN  PABLO  (or  CovviasiON  of  St.  Paul)  was  also  discovered  by  Quiros, 
in  1606,  and  was  examined  by  Lieut.-Com.  Ringgold,  in  the  American  Exploring 
vessel  Porpoise^  and  also  by  M.  M aunic.  The  latter  says  it  is  very  low,  but  the 
former  that  it  is  higher  than  those  to  the  S.E.  of  it  It  encloses  a  lagoon,  bat 
has  no  pearl-shells.  It  has  several  coooupDut  groves.  No  opening  was  seen  kkU> 
its  lagoon.  The  inhabitants  were  the  dark-skinned  race  who  resisted  the  landing 
of  the  Americans.^     Lat.  19°  6&,  Ion.  145°  0'  W. 

Among  the  islands  which  still  remain  problematical,  is  that  extensive  group 

*  Beeehej,  voL  i.  pp.  1^8—109;  KfvmmalmtfB  SnpplflmeDi.  f  Besdi^,  vel.  f.  F*  '^ 

t  Ball.  Soe.  06og.,  Paris,  1848,  p.  82. 

i  Nuratlve  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  If.  p.  286.  R  Ibid. 

Y  Ibid. ;  Bull.  Boe.  G6og.,  1848,  p.  85. 
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called  St.  Elmo  by  Quiros,  in  1606,  which,  according  to  Burney*s  account,  is 
in  lat.  21^  2(y  S.,  Ion.  143^  50'  W. ;  it  is  low,  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  and 
having  a  circumference  of  30  Spanish  leagues.  It  has  not  been  since  found,  and 
therefore  may  be  intended  for  some  other  part. 

Another  doubtful  island  is  marked  on  the  chart  as  Britomart  Island,  lat 
19^  52',  Ion.  145^  23',  but  has  not  been  since  seen. 

FAITH  ISLAND  is  marked  by  Lieutenant  Raper  as  lying  between  Osnaburgh 
and  Barrow  Islands  ;  it  is  small,  and  in  lat.  21^  lO',  Ion.  138°  52'. 

BARROW  ISLAND,  or  Teku^  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Beechey  on  Jan.  31st, 
1826.  It  is  a  small  coral  island,  only  1|  miles  in  length  North  and  South,  and 
1-1^  miles  in  width.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  not  more  than  200  yards 
wide  in  any  part,  with  a  lagoon  in  its  centre,  probably  of  no  great  depth.  Upon 
the  shores  of  the  lagoon  the  pandanus,  cocoa*nut,  and  evergreens  common  to  these 
formations,  constitute  a  thick  wood,  affording  a  cool  retreat  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  still  greater  annoyance  arising  from  the  reflection 
of  the  bright  white  sand.  Under  these  trees  Capt.  Beechey  found  three  large 
pits,  containing  several  tons  of  fresh  water,  and  not  far  from  them  some  low  huts, 
apparently  long  deserted,  but  containing  some  evidences  of  former  visitors. 
These  were  subsequently  found  to  be  a  party  of  natives  from  Chain  Island,  who 
had  been  drifted  here,  and  were  afterwards  found  by  Capt.  Beechey  at  Byam 
Martin  Island,  Capt.  Beechey*8  party  collected  a  tolerable  supply  of  hard  wood 
on  Barrow  Island,  very  well  adapted  for  fuel.  No  natives  on  it,  but  some  of 
their  canoes  were  found  on  the  lagoon.  The  North  end  is  in  lat.  20°  45'  7"  S., 
Ion.  139°  3' 9^  W.* 

WHIT-SUNDAY  ISLAND,  or  Temata-leiwuwau,  was  discovered  by  Capt. 
Wallis  in  1767,  but  is  40'  to  the  West  of  his  position  of  it.  Capt  Beechey  says 
it  is  only  IJ  miles  in  length  instead  of  4  miles,  as  stated  by  Capt.  Wallis.  It  is 
steep  all  round,  of  coral  formation,  and  containing  a  lagoon.  The  general  height 
of  the  soil  is  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  which  2  feet  are  coral  rock  ; 
from  the  trees  to  the  surf  there  is  a  span  of  hard  rock  nearly  150  yards  in  length, 
covered  with  about  a  foot  of  water,  beyond  which  it  descends  rapidly,  and  at 
500  yards'  distance  no  bottom  was  found  with  1,500  feet  of  line.  On  the  inner 
side,  from  the  trees  to  the  lake,  is  a  gentle  declivity  of  muddy  sand,  filled  with 
shells.  The  trees,  which  formed  a  tolerably  thick  wood  round  the  lagoon,  consist 
principally  of  pandanus  and  cocoa-nut.  On  the  South  side  of  the  island  there 
was  a  very  narrow  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  too  shallow  for  boats,  even  if  the 
water  had  been  smooth  ;  this  is  possibly  alluded  to  by  Capt.  Wallis.  The  lagoon 
is  comparatively  shallow,  and  the  space  between  the  islets  very  rugged,  and  full  of 
deep  holes.  Capt.  Beechey  found  evidences  of  inhabitants,  though  none  were 
seen.  He  places  a  large  tree  near  the  N.W.  extreme,  in  lat.  19°  17'  40"  S., 
Ion.  138°  42'  28"  W.f 

CLERMONT  TONNERE  ISLAND  was  first  seen  by  Capt.  Duperrey,  of  the 
French  marine,  in  La  Coquille,  on  April  22nd,  1822.  There  is  every  probability, 
notwithstanding  Admiral  Krusenstem's  opinion  otherwise  (vol.  i.  p.  287),  that  it 

•  Beechey,  vol.  i.  pp.  167-8.  t  Ibul,  p.  162. 
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is  the  same  placed  in  a  difiereot  position  by  the  English  vessel,  the  MiMtva,  on 
June  27th9  in  the  same  year,  and  named  after  the  ship.* 

Clermont  Tonnere,  named  after  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  Hood's  Island,  but  is  inhabited  and  clothed  with  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  natives,  however,  are  a  very  inferior  race  to  those  of  the  QamUer 
Islands.  The  island  is  very  narrow,  particularly  at  the  extremities,  and  when 
seen  at  a  distance  does  not  appear  to  be  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  of  the  same 
formation  as  Hood's  Island,  but  more  perfect.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
breaks  on  the  southern  shore,  by  which  the  sea,  when  high,  may  at  times 
communicate  with  the  lagoon,  it  is  altogether  above  water.  At  the  extremities 
and  angles  the  soil  is  more  elevated  than  in  any  other  parts,  as  if  the  influence  of 
the  sea  had  been  more  felt  upon  them,  and  heaped  up  the  coral  higher.  They 
are  also  better  provided  with  shrubs,  and  particularly  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  soil 
resting  upon  the  debris  being  probably  deeper.  The  lagoon  has  several  small 
islets  in  it,  and  the  shores  all  round  are  steep,  and  abound  with  fish,  but  Capt, 
Beechey  did  not  see  any  sharks.t 

In  the  posiUon  given  by  Capt  Beechey  (lat  IB""  33f  AV  S.,  Ion.  13ff>  1'  32'  W.) 
there  appears  to  be  some  error  in  the  calculation,  for  it  differs  firom  that  of  Capt* 
Duperrey,  which  latter  was  confirmed  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  in  the  American  Exploring 
Expedition,  lat.  IS""  33"  40*  S.,  Ion.  136^  2(y  W.  This  was  the  first  coral  island 
seen  by  that  expedition  (13th  August,  1839),  and  naturally  attracted  much 
interest;  we  therefore  quote  the  words  of  the  commander  :— 

"  At  first  sight  the  island  looked  much  like  a  fleet  of  vessels  at  anchor,  nothing 
but  the  trees  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  as  the  ship  rises  and  sinks  with  the  swell 
of  the  ocean,  these  are  altenuUely  seen  and  lost  sight  of.  On  a  nearer  approach  the 
whole  white  beach  was  distinctly  seen,  constituting  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  of  a  light 
clay  colour,  rishig  up  out  of  the  deep  ocean,  the  surf  breaking  on  its  coral  reefr, 
surrounding  a  lagoon  of  a  beautiful  tint,  and  perfectly  smooth.  This  island  was 
12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  600  feet  wide  to  its  lagoon,  and  is  composed 
of  coral,  debris,  and  vegetable  matter.  The  shrubs  are  few,  and  not  more  than 
12  or  15  feet  high,  the  cocoa-nut,  palms,  and  pandanus  showing  conspicuously 
above  them.  We  found  it,  by  our  survey,  to  be  10  miles  long  by  1)  wide,  lying 
in  a  W.N.W.  and  E.SJB.  direction.  The  first  sounding  on  the  East  side  of  the 
island,  at  300  feet  from  the  reef,  was  obtained  in  90  fathoms  (coral  sand);  at 
180  feet,  85  fathoms  (coral  sand) ;  at  130  feet,  7  fathoms  (hard  coral),  being  at 
the  edge  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  shelf;  thence  to  the  shore  the  bottom  was 
uneven,  decreasing  to  4,  3,  and  2  fathoms,  until  a  second  or  upper  coral  shelf 
rose,  over  which  the  water  flowed  at  high  tide.  This  extended  to  where  the 
beach  is  composed  of  broken  coral  and  shells,  and  rose  on  a  gentle  declivity  to 
10  feet  high. 

"  The  Peacock  sounded  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  island ;  at  350  fathoms  the  iMtd  brought  up  for  a  moment,  and  then 
again  descended  to  600  fathoms,  without  reaching  bottom.  When  it  was  hauled 
up  it  had  a  small  piece  of  white  and  another  of  red  coral  attache<l  to  it.    The 

*  Atistie  Joamsl,  No.  OS.  t  Beechey,  vol.  1.  pp.  147^. 
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West  side  of  the  iiland  is  a  bare  reef,  orer  which  the  sarf  breaks  violently. 
There  is  no  opening  or  entrance  to  the  lagoon." 

The  party  endeavouring  to  land  met  with  mach  opposition  from  the  natives,  a 
fine  athletic  race,  much  above  the  ordinary  size,  about  120  of  whom  were  seen. 
The  common  house-fly  was  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  island.* 

SERLE  ISLAND,  or  Apucarua,f  was  discovered  in  the  missionary  voyage  of 
the  Duff,  by  Capt.  Wilson,  28th  May,  1797,  who  named  it  after  the  author  of 
the  Horse  Solitarise.  Krusenstem  says: — **  It  is  the  highest  island  of  all  this 
archipelago  ;  two  hills  mark  its  N.W.  and  S.E.  extremes,  and  a  third  marks  the 
centre  of  the  island. t  These  distinctive  marks  will  serve  as  points  of  recognisance 
to  vessels  approaching  this  archipelago  from  the  eastward." §  Capt.  Beechey 
says  that  in  this  Krusenstem  has  been  misled  by  some  navigator  who  mistook 
the  trees  for  hills,  and  over-estimated  the  height  of  them,  as  the  tallest  does  not 
exceed  50  feet.  When  it  is  approached  from  the  eastward,  it  appears  to  be  a  low 
strip  of  land,  with  a  hillock  (of  trees)  at  each  extreme. 

The  island  is  7|  miles  in  length  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  2^  miles  in  width  in 
Its  broadest  part.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  and  very  similar  to  Clermont  Tonnere. 
Its  windward  side  is  the  most  perfect ;  the  soathem  side  of  the  chain,  however, 
differs  in  being  wider,  and  having  a  barren  flat,  full  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide, 
outside  the  trees.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  for  a  ship  to  be  cautious  in 
approaching  it  during  the  night,  as  it  is  so  low  that  the  breakers  would  be  the 
first  warning  of  their  situation.  The  lagoon  is  very  narrow,  and  apparently 
shallow,  with  several  islands  in  the  middle.  There  is  not  the  smallest  opening 
into  it,  even  for  a  canoe.  There  is  no  mother-of-pearl  in  it.  Besides  clumps  of 
trees  at  the  extremities  of  the  island,  which  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of 
banyan  trees,  there  are  several  clusters  of  palms ;  a  distinction  recommended  by 
Capt.  Beechey  to  the  attention  of  commanders  of  vessels,  as,  besides  assisting 
them  in  identifying  the  islands,  it  will  enable  them  to  estimate  their  distance 
from  them  with  tolerable  precision.}}    There  are  but  few  inhabitants  on  it. 

Its  S.E.  extreme  is  in  lat.  18°  22'  39*,  Ion.  136°  55'  3*;  f  by  Wilkes,  lat. 
18°  21'  10^,  Ion.  137°  4'  10^•• 

EGMONT  ISLAND,  or  Tatakoto,  was  discovered  by  Wallis,  1767. ft  It  is  of 
coral,  and  the  reef  is  so  low  toward  the  centre,  that  in  high  tides  there  can  be  no 
communication  with  the  extremities.  The  island  is  steep,  like  all  the  other 
coral  islands,  and  well  wooded  with  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus  trees,  and  has  one 
of  the  large  clumps  at  its  N.W.  extremity.     Capt.  Beechey  found  that  no  boat 

*  NarratiTe  of  the  United  Stetes'  Exploriofj^  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  31S. 

t  Or  Apoocaroua  (M.  Armand  Mauruc).— ^ic//.  Soe,  Gkog,,  1848,  p.  74. 

t  Capt.  Wilson  named  two  clumps  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  S.E. 
part,  the  TwrVt  Cap  and  Friar't  Uood.—V.  118.  %  Krusenstem,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

0  Capt  Wilson  landed  at  law  water  on  the  bland,  and  to  bis  trouble,  that  this  whs  the  only 
period  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  as  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  regained  his  boat  on 
the  following  day,  at  the  iame perwd  of  iide^Vaifage  tf  the  J>vff,  pp.  120—122. 

Y  The  distance  between  Serle  Island  and  Clermont  Tonnere  was  found  by  Capt  Willces  to  be 
5{8A  miles,  and  no  sign  of  any  island  existing  between  the  two ;  thus  deciding  as  to  the  merldinnKi 
din'erenees  between  Duperrey  and  Beechey. — American  JSxplaringExpediiwn,  vol.i.  pp.  315—367. 

••  Beechey,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

tt  This  island  was  discovered  by  Wallis  from  following  the  direction  taken  by  the  natives  of 
Lagoon  Island,  who  deserted  it  for  this.    They  are  many  miles  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 
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could  land  on  the  windward  island,  nor  on  any  other  part  of  the  island;  to 
leeward  the  S.W.  swell  rolled  even  more  heavily  upon  the  shore  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  trade  wind  on  the  opposite  side.  He  saw  about  fifty  inhabitants 
on  the  beach.     North  extreme,  lat.  19®  22'  59",  Ion.  139°  12'  3'.* 

TRES  COCOTIERS,  or  Three  Cocoa-Nut  Trees  Island,  is  first  described  by 
M.  Armand  Mauruc.  He  saw  it  from  near  Egmont  Island,  and  places  it  in 
lat.  19°  8'  S.,  and  WW.  from  Egmont  (139^  22').  It  is  very  low  and  very 
small.  If  it  is  not  always  inhabited,  it  is  so  occasionally.  He  thought  that  it 
did  not  enclose  a  lagoon.f 

BYAM  MARTIN  ISLAND,  or  Nganaiti  (or  Letho?),  was  discovered  by 
Capt.  Beechey,  February,  1826,  and  named  after  the  comptroller  of  the  navy. 
The  island  is  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  of  3j  miles  diameter.  It  is  of  coral 
formation,  and  has  a  lagoon  and  productions  very  similar  to  the  other  islands 
recently  described.  One  species  of  coral  not  noticed  before  was  seen  in  the 
lagoon,  growing  above  water;  it  was  a  millepore,  extending  itself  in  vertical 
plates,  parallel  to  the  shore.  From  the  pemphis  Capt.  Beechey  procured  a  large 
supply  of  firewood,  to  which  use  it  is  well  adapted,  as  it  burns  a  long  time,  gives 
great  heat,  is  as  hard  as  lignum  vittB^  and  equally  good  for  tools.  On  the  island 
Capt.  Beechey  found  a  party  of  natives  who  had  reached  this  island  from  Chain 
Island  with  dreadful  suffering  and  privation,  and  were  here  wrecked.  They  had 
set  out  from  Cham  Island  for  Tahiti,  and  were  drifted  to  Barrow  Island, 
and  then  came  on  to  here.  By  am  Martin  Island  is  in  lat.  19°  40'  22', 
Ion.  148°  22'  28"  W.J 

CUMBERLAND  ISLAND,  or  Manuwangi,wM  discovered  by  Wallis  in  1767, 
who  describes  it  to  be  6  miles  long,  and  1^  miles  broad.  It  is  in  lat.  19°  13', 
Ion.  141°  11' W. 

GLOUCESTER  ISLAND,  Hariri,  or  Toui-totU,  was  discovered  by  Capt. 
Wallis  in  1767.  **  Its  appearance  has  been  accurately  described  by  its  dis- 
coverer, but  its  present  form  and  extent  differ  materially.  At  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  island  we  noticed  a  moral  built  of  stones,  but  there  were  no  inhabitants  upon 
the  shore.  In  passing  to  windward  of  the  island,  the  current  sets  so  unexpectedly 
strong  upon  it,  that  the  ship  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  thrown  upon  the  rocks,  and  her  escape  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  rapid 
descent  of  the  coral  reef,  which  was  at  times  almost  under  her  bottom.  She, 
however,  fortunately  cleared  the  reef,  and  was  immediately  in  safety. §  Lat.  19°  8', 
Ion.  140°  37'." 

LANCIERS  or  THRUM  CAP  ISLAND,  or  Pukerua,  discovered  by  Bou- 
gainville in  1768,  and  seen  by  Cook  in  1769,  is  of  coral,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  well  wooded,  and  steep  all  round.  No  bottom  was  found  at  a  mile 
distant  with  400  fathoms  of  line.  Some  slabs  placed  erect,  and  a  hut,  showed  it 
had  once  been  inhabited. ||  M.  Bougainville  gave  the  name  of  Des  Lanciers  to  it 
prior  to  Cook's  visit  in  1768,  in  consequence  of  the  people  on  it  being  armed 
with  long  spears.     Lat.  18°  30'  8%  Ion.  139°  8'  0^ 

•  Beechey,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  '     t  Bull,  de  la  8oc.  de  Geog.  par.  1848,  p.  76. 

t  Beechey,  toI.  i.  pp.  162—166.  i  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  ||  Ibid.  rol.  i.  p.  168. 
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QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  ISLAND,  or  Aki-Aki,  was  discovered  by  Wallis 
in  1767.  Capt.  Beechey  says  that  it  is  of  coral  formation,  so  groi^n  up  that  we 
could  not  see  any  lagoon  in  its  centre,  as  we  had  done  in  all  the  others  to  the 
eastward.  Several  huts  and  sheds,  similar  to  those  on  Whit-Sunday  Island,  occur 
in  a  bay  on  its  northern  shore,  but  there  were  no  inhabitants.  When  Wallis 
visited  this  island  the  natives  took  to  their  canoes,  and  fled  to  the  next  island 
to  the  westward ;  whether  they  did  so  on  the  present  occasion  we  could  not 
determine,  but  in  all  probability  we  should  have  seen  them  if  they  had  done  so. 
This  island  afforded  Capt.  Wallis  a  plentiful  supply  of  cocoa-nuts,  but  at  present 
not  a  tree  of  that  description  is  to  be  seen.  The  shore  is  more  steep  than  either 
Clermont  Tonnere  or  Whit-Sunday  Islands,  and  the  huts  more  numerous.*  Lat. 
of  East  extreme.  19°  17'  40^  Ion.  138°  42^  28'  W. 

FOUR  FACARDINS,  or  LAGOON  ISLAND,  called  Teay  by  the  natives, 
was  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1768,  and  Capt  Cook  in  his  first  voyage  in  1769. 

It  is  3  miles  in  length  in  a  W,  by  S.  direction,  and  1^  miles  in  width.  Its 
general  figure  has  been  accurately  described  by  Cook  ;  the  southern  side  is  still 
the  low  reef  of  breakers  which  he  saw,  and  the  three  shallow  openings  on  the 
North  shore  still  exist,  though  one  of  them  has  nearly  disappeared.  Two 
cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  Cook  observes  had  the 
appearance  of  flags,  are  still  waving ;  *<  the  tower  "  at  the  western  end  is  also 
there,  but  has  increased  to  a  large  clump  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  a  similar  clump  has 
sprung  up  at  the  eastern  end.  The  lagoon  is,  in  some  parts,  very  shallow  and 
contracted,  and  has  many  dry  islets  upon  it.  The  shore  is  steep,  as  at  the  other 
coral  islands,  excepting  on  the  South  side,  which  should  not  be  approached 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Capt.  Beechey  speaks  highly  of  the  natives  for  integrity  and  good  nature.  He 
purchased  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  North  extreme  is  in  lat.  18°  42'  26" ; 
the  East  extreme  in  Ion.  138°  43'  12''.t 

NARCISSUS  or  CLERKE  ISLAND,  or  Puka  Puka,  or  Tatacoto,  was  dis- 
covered by  Bonecheo  in  1774.  It  is  described  to  be  4  miles  in  length  and  1  mile 
broad ;  it  is  very  low,  and  encloses  a  lagoon.  The  northern  part  is  wooded ; 
cocoa-nut  trees  are  abundant;  the  southern  part  is  only  formed  by  a  reef. 
M.  Mauruc  says  that  the  inhabitanU  endeavoured  to  cut  off  (in  1839)  the  boats 
of  a  ship  sent  to  communicate  with  them.     Lat  17°  SC,  Ion.  138°  23'. 

ANONYMOUS  ISLAND,  according  to  M.  Mauruc, from  native  information,  lies 
in  about  lat.  17°  S.,  Ion.  138°  40'  W.     It  is  said  to  be  low  and  thinly  inhabited-! 

MOLLER  ISLAND,  or  AmanUy  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Bellingshausen  in 
1829.  According  to  him  it  tends  N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  17  miles  in  length, 
and  is  7  miles  broad.     lU  N.E.  point  is  in  lat  17°  43',  Ion.  140°  37'  W. 

HARPE  or  BOW  ISLAND,  Heyou  (Beechey),  or  Ocheou  (Belcher),  or  Eaoo, 
was  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1768,  and  was  visited  in  the  following  year  by 
Capt  Cook,  who  gave  it  its  second  name  from  the  appearance  of  its  shape, 
although  the  survey  of  it  gives  it  a  very  irregular  figure.  For  several  reasons  it 
is  an  interesting  island.     It  was  minutely  surveyed   and  examined  by  Capt. 

•  Beechey,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  t  IbUL  vol.  i.  p.  164.  t  Bull.  Soc,  G6og.  1848,  p.  75. 
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Beecbey,  in  the  Blaaam^  in  1826»  and  was  selected  for  the  experiments  on  the 
nature  of  coral  structures  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 

By  Capt  Beechey's  trigonometrical  survey.  Bow  Island  is  30  miles  long  by  an 
average  of  5  miles  broad.  It  is  similar  to  other  coral  iriands,  confining  within  a 
narrow  band  of  coral  a  spacious  lagoon,  and  having  its  windward  side  higher  and 
more  wooded  than  the  other ;  which,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clusters 
of  trees  and  heaps  of  sand,'is  little  better  than  a  reef.  The  sea  in  many  places 
washes  into  the  lagoon,  but  there  is  no  passage  for  a  boat  except  that  by  which 
the  ship  entered,  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  boats  in  consequence  of  the 
overfalls  from  the  lagoon,  especially  a  little  after  the  time  of  high  water.  It  lies 
at  the  North  side  of  the  island,  and  may  be  known  by  two  straggling  cocoa-nut 
trees  near  it  on  the  western  side,  and  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  other. 

The  strip  of  low  land  enclosing  the  lagoon  is  nearly  70  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  part  that  is  dry  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent.  Capt.  Beechey  givea 
a  minute  description  of  the  lagoon,  the  coral  shelf,  and  the  productions  of  this 
island.  The  lagoon  produces  abundance  of  shell-fish,  and  at  that  time  great 
quantities  of  pearl  oysters ;  and  a  vessel,  the  Dart^  belonging  to  the  Australian 
Pearl  Company,  was  anchored  in  the  lagoon  and  engaged  in  a  successful  fishery.* 
Capt.  Beechey  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  degraded  inhabitants,  but  Capt.  Sir  B. 
Belcher,  in  his  visit  in  1840,  found  them  almost  the  reverse  of  this  picture,  and 
thinks  that  they  may  have  been  Chain  Islanders. 

Capt  Sir  £•  Belcher's  later  observations  subjoined  will  be  useful  to  the  navi- 
gator in  visiting  this  island. 

**  At  the  period  of  the  BlotrnmCu  visit  the  wind  and  current  on  his  entrance  m 
well  as  exit  favoured  him,  but  no  sound  conclusion  or  direction  for  navigaton 
could  be  deduced  therefrom.  A  fair  wind  out  would  be  foul  weather  wind 
inside.  In  both  cases,  on  reference  to  the  Blouom  and  Sulphur^  the  winds  at 
entrance  and  exit  ranged  from  East  to  E.N.E.,  or  leading  winds. 

**  We  found  the  time  of  exit  or  entry  depended  also  on  the  time  of  high  or 
slack  water,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  watch  this  at  the  entrance,  as  the 
velocity  of  the  ebb,  when  much  water  had  been  forced  into  the  lagoon,  prevented 
the  ship  from  steering.  It  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  place  to  enter  with  a  vessel 
drawing  over  15  feet.  It  cannot  be  entered  against  the  ebb  without  a  breeie 
which  would  command  6  knots  at  least,  as  the  current,  which  has  1  foot  fall, 
runs  above  4  knots. 

'*  Approaching  from  seaward  the  state  of  the  current  can  generally  be  pretty 
fairly  estimated  by  the  *  tail  race,'  which  sweeps  to  sea  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  instant  this  slackens  or  ceases  the  entrance  may  be  approached.  The 
starboard  side  close  to  the  breaker  is  the  boldest,  but  a  rock  near  the  inner  point, 

*  Hsrpe  or  Bow  Island,  wtLjt  M.  Msamo,  hat  toma  moilMr-of-pearL  Hs  fished  i»r  it  sU 
different  times  rinoe  1831.  Its  eastern  part  is  more  wooded  than  the  opposite.  In  about  its 
N.W.  part  is  a  very  narrow  channel,  in  which  4|  (hthoms  may  be  foond  at  high  water,  and  by 
which  yoa  may  eommnnieate  with  the  lagooo.  The  ennent  in  it  is  sometimes  so  violent  that 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  in  encoontering  the  ebb  tide.  At  least,  if  the  breeie  is  not  flresb,  and 
the  wind  does  not  set  well  in,  yoa  ought  to  wait  for  the  flood  to  enter.  For  want  of  this  pre- 
caation  M.  Mauruc  had  to  anchor  twice  in  the  passage,  and  then  work  in  in  the  night  by  the  aid 
of  fires  on  either  side.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  of  MoUer  Island  are  very  IHendly,  and  mach 
united  together.— jBkI/.  8oe.  Oiog,,  1848>  pp.  70, 80. 
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having  only  9  feet  on  it,  must  be  avoided.  The  two  cocoa-nut  trees  over  the 
western  point,  clear  of  the  bushes,  notes  it,  as  well  as  one  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  two  rocks  form  the  gateway  of  the  channel,  and  as  all  the  rocks  are  plainly 
visible,  they  are  easily  avoided."* 

It  had  been  stated  that  the  tides  in  the  Pacific  did  not  follow  the  usual  laws ;  f 
but  the  experiments  carried  on  carefully  by  Sir  £.  Belcher  disprove  this.  The 
tides  on  the  outer  reef  conform  to  these  laws,  and  the*  time  of  high  water  at  full 
and  change  may  be  assumed  at  2^  4(y ;  rise,  2  feet  9  inches. 

The  experiments  of  Capt.  Sir  £.  Belcher  in  boring  the  coral  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  island  were  conducted  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  proved,  after  35 
days'  hard  labour,  and  piercing  to  the  depth  of  45  feet,  when  the  auger  broke,  that 
nothing  but  sand  is  found  below  20  feet.  The  site  of  his  labours  is  marked  by 
seventeen  cocoa-nut  trees,  15  feet  apart,  planted  nearly  on  the  same  line ;  on  the 
nearest  of  which  is  a  copper  plate  stating  its  locality. 

The  water  obtained  at  Bow  Island  is  not  wholesome,  unless  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, perhaps  scarcely  for  this.  It  is  worthy  of  special  attention  to  other 
navigators  that  the  water  obtained  by  digging  within  4  feet  of  the  flow  of  the  sea, 
and  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  rebaled,  was  preferred  by  the  natives  and  approved 
by  Sir  E.  Belcher. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  HENRY  or  L'OSTANGE  ISLAND,  or  Nigonigo,  was 
discovered  by  Wallis  in  1765,  though  there  is  some  discrepancy  between  his 
latitude  and  that  of  UOstange  Island  of  Duperrey ;  but  there  remains  little  doubt, 
on  an  examination  of  their  calculations,  but  that  they  are  identical.  Duperrey 
says  that  his  island  is  about  5  miles  long  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  and  its 
East  point  is  in  lat.  IS""  43',  Ion.  HI""  42'. 

Lieut.  Ringgold,  of  the  U.S.S.  Porpoise,  passed  through  the  channel  between 
them,  which  he  says  is  a  mile  wide,  with  no  soundings.  The  southern  island  was 
surveyed ;  it  has  a  bare  reef  on  its  S.E.  and  West  sides,  with  a  cocoa-nut  grove 
on  the  South  end.  No  entrance  exists  to  the  lagoon,  and  no  natives  were  seen. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  northern  isle  is  a  bare  reef,  with  some  high  clumps 
of  trees  on  the  eastern  side.  X 

Capt.  Beechey  places  the  North  extreme  in  lat.  17°  58'  20*,  Ion.  142°  8',  aud 
the  South  extreme  in  lat.  18°  18'  10%  Ion.  142°  &  45*. 

TWO  GROUPS  {Morocco  and  Raouwah6r6,  or  Manaka  and  Dawhaida)  were 
discovered  by  Cook  in  1773.  According  to  M.  Mauruc  they  are  very  low,  and 
each  enclosing  a  lagoon.  Communication  can  be  made  to  the  first  in  a  canoe  by 
a  small  passage  situated  in  its  E.S.E.  part.  Mother-of-pearl  is  found  in  it.  They 
are  separated  by  a  channel  which  narrows  very  much  in  its  western  part,  but  still 
room  enough  for  the  largest  ship  to  work.  The  people  are  very  friendly.  M. 
Mauruc  says  that  being  embayed  under  the  land  one  morning,  and  having 
doubled  several  points  with  great  difficulty,  they  were  forced  to  take  this  channel, 
which  they  got  through  without  any  trouble. 

BUYER'S  GROUP  {RihMtoua  or  ReUoue),  lat.  18°  20'  S.,lon.  143°  7'  W. 

•  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  pp.  384-6.  t  Sec  Williams's  Miasionary  EnterprUc. 

t  Narrative  of  the  United  SUtea'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iv.  p.  265. 
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M.  Mauruc  says  the  existence  of  this  group  is  contested,  '<  many  navigators  having 
assured  us  that  it  did  not  exist.  Some  natives  of  the  Pomoton  Isles,  which  we 
questioned  at  different  times,  told  us  that  they  knew  of  but  one  of  them ;  and 
nearly  a  year  afterwards,  in  order  to  settle  this  question,  we  put  our  head  towards 
the  northernmost  in  lat.  18^  0',  Ion.  143^  2';  at  midnight  it  bore  South  from  us 
about  a  mile  off"  * 

BIRD  ISLAND  {Reiiouroa  or  Hekueru)  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1769.  It 
is  small  and  low,  and  encloses  a  lagoon.  IVL  Mauruc,  having  been  driven  oiF  by 
stress  of  weather,  could  not  ascertain  whether  pearl  shells  could  not  be  found,  or 
whether  it  was  inhabited  (in  1840),  though  huts  and  some  mats  were  to  be  seen.f 
Capt.  Beechey  places  it  in  lat.  17^  48',  Ion.  143°  7'. 

MELVILLE  ISLAND  {Scouerou  or  Tetukota)  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Beechey 
in  1826.  He  does  not  give  any  description  of  it.  According  to  M.  Mauruc  it  is 
very  low,  and  enclosing  a  lagoon ;  a  very  small  passage  by  which  communication 
can  be  made  by  a  small  boat ;  some  mother-of-pearl ;  no  fixed  inhabitants.} 

ST.  SIMON  or  RESOLUTION  ISLAND  (or  Taweree)  was  discovered  by 
Bonecheo  in  1772,  and  named  by  Cook  in  1773  after  his  ship.  It  has  been 
examined  by  Beechey  and  by  Wilkes.  The  latter  says  Taweree  consists  of  two 
small  isles,  together  about  4  miles  in  circumference ;  it  has  three  clumps  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  upon  it,  but  of  its  South  and  West  sides  the  greater  portion  is  a  bare  reef. 
M.  Mauruc  says  it  is  small,  low,  and  encloses  a  lagoon.  No  mother-of-pearl ; 
but  few  cocoa-nut  trees.  There  is  a  passage  for  a  canoe  nearly  in  the  W.N.W, 
part;  very  few  people,  but  very  harmless. §  Capt.  Beechey  places  it  in  lat. 
17®  22' 20%  Ion.  141°  24'. 

HUMPHREY  ISLAND  is  placed  among  those  of  doubtful  existence  by 
Admiral  Krusenstern.     Its  position  there  given  is  lat.  16®  52',  Ion.  140®  30'. 

Merrill  Island. — We  venture  to  give  this  name  to  an  island  of  doubtful 
existence,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  American  ship  Comboy^  whose 
commander,  Capt.  Harding  T.  Merrill,  on  his  voyage  from  Oahu  to  Callao,  in 
April,  1832,  fell  in  with  it  in  lat.  16®  38',  Ion.  141®  0'  W.— (Annales  Maritimas, 
Lima,  May  13th,  1832;  and  Nautical  Magazine,  February,  1833,  p.  66.)  It  is 
marked  as  inhabited.  The  natives  have  the  stature  and  nut-brown  complexion  of 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  such  wild  dispositions. 

PREDPRIATIE  ISLAND  {Kdinga  ox  Akahdina)  was  discovered  by  Kotzebue 
in  the  vessel  (the  Enterprise)  whose  Russian  name  he  gave  it,  February  26, 1 824. 
''  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  coral  shore  fringed  a  bright  green  ground,  upon 
which  rose  a  forest  of  palms  ;  and  we  distinguished  canoes  moving  upon  a  larg^ 
lake  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Its  greatest  extent  is  only  4  miles  from  E.N.E. 
to  W.S.W.  lu  centre  is  in  lat.  15®  58'  18"  S.,  and  Ion.  140®  1 1'  30" ;  variation, 
6®  E."|| 

It  is  called  Prince  de  Joinville  by  Mauruc,  who  says  it  is  low,  and  encloses  a 

•  Ball.  Soc.  O^.,  1848,  p.  83.— "They  have  been  placed  on  the  chart  in  lat.  18*0',  and 
Ion.  14a°  40',  that  is,  SS'  West  of  the  two  groups."— JIf.  Vineendon-Dumaul'm, 

t  Bull.  Soc.  G^og.,  1848,  p.  83.  |  Bull.  Soc.  G^.,  1848,  p.  82. 

^  M.  Mauruc,  Bull.  Soc.  G^.,  1848,  p.  81. 
II  Kotzebue's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  1.  pp.  109-10. 
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Isgooo,  where  it  ii  probable  that  mother-of-pearl  may  be  found,  for  the  natives 
wore  it  as  omameots.  There  appeared  to  be  no  opening  into  the  lagoon, 
particolarly  on  the  North  side.  There  are  some  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  they  are  not 
very  abundant.  M*  Manmc  says  that  in  1838,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
relationship  with  the  natives,  he  very  nearly  had  an  outbreak.* 

HONDEN  or  DOG  ISLAND,  by  the  natives  Henuake,  was  discovered  by 
Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  April  10th,  1616.  They  describe  it  as  clothed  with 
vegetation,  and,  from  what  they  coujd  judge,  the  gpreater  part  of  the  island  was 
overflowed  at  high  water.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  now,  and  therefore  it 
appears  to  be  somewhat  raised.  It  is  a  coral  island  with  a  central  lagoon,  which 
can  only  communicate  with  the  sea  at  very  high  tides,  by  means  of  two  channels 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  island ;  consequently  the  water  in  it  is  very  salt  and 
warm.  The  white  coral  shelf  over  which  the  sea  flows  at  high  water  is  200  feet 
broad,  the  low  water  falling  2  feet  below  its  surface ;  it  is  quite  level,  but  there 
are  many  holes  and  large  longitudinal  cracks  in  it.  The  surf  is  very  heavy  on  it. 
On  the  coral  shelf  lie  many  blocks  of  compact  coral,  just  at  high-water  mark, 
extending  beneath  the  coral  sand  ;  it  is  about  10  or  12  feet  wide.  The  verdure, 
which  at  a  distance  seems  to  carpet  the  whole  island,  is  in  reality  but  a  few 
patches  of  wiry  g^rass,  growing  among  the  rugged  coral  debris  with  little  sand  or 
vegetable  earth.  The  principal  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  pandanus  (on  the  South 
side),  boerhaavia,  and  pisonia.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  few  trees,  40 
or  50  feet  high,  should  have  found  sufficient  soil  to  protect  their  growth.  Most 
of  the  trees,  however,  are  of  stunted  size,  being  not  more  than  10  to  15  feet  in 
height,  and  18  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  no  cocoa-nut  palms  on  the  island, 
as  was  reported  by  Capt.  FitzRoy. 

The  number  of  birds  found  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  who  has  surveyed  it,  was 
incredible,  and  they  were  so  tame  as  to  require  to  be  pushed  off  their  nests  to 
get  their  eggs.  The  most  conspicuous  among  them  was  the  frigate  bird,  whose 
nests,  constructed  of  a  few  sticks,  covered  many  of  the  trees.  The  gannets, 
sooty  petrels,  and  the  beautiful  tropic  bird,  also  were  in  countless  numbers. 
There  were  a  great  many  very  ravenous  sharks,  both  in  the  lagoon  and  outside  it. 

No  traces  of  inhabitants  were  perceived,  nor  is  there  any  fresh  water  to  be 
found.  From  the  observations  of  the  day,  the  usual  neap  tide  is  3^  feet,  and 
it  would  give  high  water,  at  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  at  two  p.m.  The 
centre  of  the  island  is  placed  by  Capt.  Wilkes  in  lat.  14°  55'  40''  S.,  Ion. 
138°  47'  36"  W.t 

The  DISAPPOINTMENT  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  Byron  in  1765,  but 
his  position  is  nearly  4°  to  the  West  of  the  correct  longitude,  as  ascertained  by 
Capt.  Wilkes,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  visitor  subsequent  to  its 
discoverer,  as  suggested  by  Admiral  Krusenstem.| 

The  group  consisU  of  two  islands,  the  easternmost  Wytookee,  the  other  Otohoo. 
The  N.W.  point  of  Wytoohee,  according  to  the  Americans,  is  in  lat.  14°  9'  30"  S., 

•  Dull.  8oc.  O^.,  1848,  pp.  77-8. 

t  Wilkes,  American  Exploring  Expedition,  vol. !.  pp.  316—318. 

t  Wllkcf.  American  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  I.  pp.  910,  328,  357 ;   Krusenttem,  vol.  1. 
p.  202  J  flopplcmeiit,  p.  87. 
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Ion.  141°  17'  50''  W.*  The  island  is  formed  of  isleU,  connected  by  a  washed 
coral  reefy  of  irregular  shape,  with  a  lagoon  having  many  knolls  in  it,  of  various 
sizes,  some  4  or  5  feet  above  the  surface.  The  S.E.  portion  is  the  largest  and 
most  thickly  wooded,  and  contains  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants.  These 
were  estimated  to  be  about  ninety  in  number,  and  understood  the  Tahitian 
language.  They  were  peculiar,  and  appeared  totally  distinct  from  any  othprs 
met  with  in  the  group,  having  strong  wiry  beards  and  mustaches,  and  a  different 
physiognomy.  They  had  evidently  had  communication  with  vessels,  but  had  no 
idea  of  the  principles  of  barter  ;  iron  was  more  prized  than  anything.  The  chiefs 
were  of  great  age.  The  island  has  some  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  pandanus 
trees ;  the  pisonia,  tournefourtia,  and  the  shrubs  that  are  common  to  the  low 
islands  also  grow  on  it. 

No  anchorage  was  found  here.  Water  in  small  quantities  is  to  be  had  on  the 
eastern  section  of  the  island,  and  a  little  biche-de-mar  might  be  taken  on  the 
reefs.     A  small  rat  was  very  troublesome  to  the  natives. 

The  boats  of  the  Peacock  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  East  side  of  the  island, 
where  the  coral  reef  shelves  at  about  an  angle  of  10°,  and  having  the  wind 
blowing  obliquely  on  it,  there  is  comparatively  little  surf. 

Olohooy  the  other  island  of  the  group,  lies  W.N.W.,  distant  12-^  miles  from 
Wytoohee,  from  which  it  is  distinctly  visible,  like  a  round  knoll.  This  appearance 
is  owing  to  the  trees  upon  it,  for  the  land  is  as  low  as  coral  islands  usually  are. 
The  superficial  extent  of  the  island  is  about  a  square  mile ;  it  has  no  lagoon, 
is  well  covered  with  trees,  and  has  fresh  water. 

The  inhabitants,  computed  at  about  fifty,  were  perhaps  peaceable,  but  would 
not  allow  the  party  to  land.f 

ARAKTCHEEFF  ISLAND,  Aatao,  Nanatao,  Ahangatou,  or  Maroupo,  was 
discovered  by  Bellingshausen  in  1820.  Kotzebue  says  that  it  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  Predpriatie  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  if 
their  relative  positions  were  not  exactly  known.  M.  Mauruc  was  informed  by 
the  natives  that  the  pearl  oyster  was  to  be  found  in  the  lagoon,  and  that  they 
cultivated  taro.  He  was  attacked  when  a  mile  off  by  eight  canoes,  containing 
about  thirty  men,  who  were  dispersed  by  a  musket-shot. t 

Kotzebue's  position  is  lat.  15°  51'  20^^  S.,  Ion.  140°  50'  50"  W.§ 

WOLKHONSKY  ISLAND,  or  Takurea,  or  Tacoumi,  was  also  discovered  by 
Bellingshausen  in  1820.  It  is  low,  and  encloses  a  lagoon.  People  very  harmless, 
and  few  in  number.  No  passage  communicating  with  the  lagoon.  Mother-of- 
pearl  is  tolerably  abundant.  Lieutenant  Raper  places  it  in  lat.  15°  38',  Ion. 
142°  6'.|| 

BARCLAY  DE  TOLLY  {Roroia),  another  discovery  of  Bellingshausen's,  is 
in  lat.  16°  12',  Ion.  142°  30'.  It  is  similar  to  Wolkhonsky,  but  larger.  Little  or 
no  mother-of-pearl.     Some  cocoa-nut  trees.     People  docile,  and  few  in  number, 

•  It  may  be  observed  that  Capt.  Worth  made  the  centre  of  the  West  Island,  Otohoo,  in  Ut. 
14®  r  8.,  Ion.  141°  21'  W.;  and  the  centre  of  Wytoohee  in  lat.  14<»  10'  S.,  Ion.  Ul^  8'  W. 
t  Wilkc8,  American  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  323—325. 
t  Bull.  Soc.  G^.,  1848,  p.  70. 
§  Kotzebue't)  New  Voyag^,  vol.  11.  p.  111. 
II  Bull.  Soc.  G^og.,  1848,  p.  81. 
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A  passage  somewhere,  in  which  very  large  vessels  may  enter.  Many  sharks  in 
the  bay  ;  safe  anchorage.* 

NIGERI  or  NIHIRU  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Bellingshausen  in 
1819.  It  lies  N.  J  W.  and  S.  J  £.7  miles  in  length.  Its  North  point  is  in 
lat.  16°  38',  Ion.  142°  42'. 

HOLT  or  YERMALOFF  ISLAND  (0/a^a  or  Taenga)  was  first  seen  by  Capt. 
Turnbull,  in  the  Margaret,  in  1803.  The  second  name,  YermalofF,  or  Jermscloff, 
was  given  to  it  by  Bellingshausen  in  1820  It  is  very  low,  and  enclosing  a  lagoon, 
with  which  you  may  communicate  by  two  passages,  one  in  the  N.E.,  which  is  the 
smallest,  and  the -other  in  the  West,  where  a  vessel  of  200  tons  can  easily  pass. 
No  pearl-shells,  or  but  few ;  some  cocoa-nut  trees ;  it  is  sometimes  inhabited  by 
a  few  families.f     It  is  in  lat.  16°  20^,  Ion.  143°  6'  (Raper). 

FURNEAUX  ISLANDS  {Moroiea  or  Maratea)  were  discovered  by  Cook  in 
1773.  They  are  very  low,  and  enclosing  a  lagoon,  which  has  mother-of-pearl  in 
it.  The  northern  part  is  wooded  ;  the  southern  part  it  but  a  rocky  flat,  forming 
the  belt.  It  is  said  that  in  the  East  part  there  is  a  passage  through  which  a 
schooner  at  least  might  pass,  but  this  requires  confirmation.  It  is  certain  that 
you  may  always  get  into  the  lagoon.  No  cocoa-nut  trees;  few  inhabitants. t  It 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Good  Hope  discovered  in  1822,  though  the  position  is  very 
different.     Lieutenant  Raper  places  Furneaux  Island  in  lat.  17°  3',  Ion.  143°  6'. 

TCHITCHAGOFF  ISLAND  ,  or  Tahanea  (TanSa  or  Famia),  was  discovered 
by  Bellingshausen  in  1820.  Its  South  end  is  a  bare  reef,  but  there  are  trees  on 
the  East  and  West  sides.  Fires  were  seen  by  the  American  Expedition  on  the 
island.  This,  like  all  the  other  islands,  has  small  islets  around  it,  connected  by 
low  coral  reefs,  over  which  the  sea  in  places  washes.§     Lat.  16°  45',  Ion.  144°  36. 

M.  Mauruc  says  it  is  very  low,  and  enclosing  a  lagoon,  which  may  be  entered 
by  a  tolerably  large  passage  lying  in  the  N.N.W.  part.  A  little  inferior  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  some  cocoa-nut  trees ;  occasionally  inhabited. 

CHAIN  ISLAND  {Anaa  or  Anhar)  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1769,  and  it 
was  again  seen  in  his  second  voyage  in  1773.     It  is  in  lat.  17°  23',  Ion.  145°  38'. 

The  principal  seat  of  power  in  the  low  archipelago,  or  at  least  for  a  large 
portion  of  it,  has  been  in  this  island ;  and  its  warlike  inhabitants  have  carried 
their  expeditions  to  all  the  islands  West  of  Hau  or  Bow  Island,  and  conquered 
them  all. 

Anaa  or  Chain  Island,  says  Capt.  Wilkes,  is  one  of  the  smallest,  yet  it  is  the 
most  thickly-peopled  island  of  the  group.  It  is  said  to  contain  5,000  inhabitants, 
which  large  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  conquest  of  the  other  islands,  and 
taking  their  inhabitants  as  captives.  In  estimating  the  total  at  10,000  on  the 
entire  archipelago,  it  will  be  seen  how  few  remain  on  the  other  islands  in  com- 
parison with  this  number.  The  whole  island  is  one  cocoa-nut  grove,  and  the 
principal  food  is  fish  aiid  cocoa-nuts.  The  former  is  caught  in  large  quantities 
in  the  lagoon.  A  great  change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  character  of  these 
islanders  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  the  Tahitian  missionaries 

*  Bull.  Soc.  G6og.,  1848,  p.  82. 

t  M.  Maunic,  Bull.  Soc.  06og..  1848,  p.  86.  t  Bull.  Soc.  Qeog.,  1848,  p.  84. 

^  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i?.  p.  267. 
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have  been  established  at  Aaaa.  Before  this  period  the  inhabitantf  were  cannibals. 
Since  the  residence  of  the  missionaries  they  have  imbibed  better  tastes,  and  the 
christian  influence  has  made  them  more  peaceful.  This  change  was  first  evinced 
by  the  treatment  of  their  captives,  whom  they  allowed  to  return,  if  they  chose,  to 
their  own  island ;  but  very  many  of  them  had  married  at  Anaa,  and  become 
permanent  residents  there,  and  few  have  takenj: advantage  of  the  permission  to 
return.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  popvlation,  they  are  said  to  have  an 
abundance  of  food.  The  people  of  Anaa  still  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  islands  as  cannibals ;  but  their  statement  in  this  respect  is  little  to  be 
depended  on,  for  they  have  no  communication  whatever  with  those  whom  they 
class  under  this  denomination,  seldom  extending  themselves  beyond  Hau  or  Bow 
Island.* 

DOUBTFUL  ISLAND  (Tecacota  or  Tekareka,  Equero?)  was  discovered  by 
Cook  in  1773.  It  is  about  3  miles  long,  very  low,  and  enclosing  a  lagoon.  Its 
East  point  is  in  lat.  17°  20'.  Ion.  142°  23'. 

RAEFFSKOY  ISLANDS.— In  1820  Capt.  Bellingshausen  discovered  an 
island  whose  West  extreme  is  in  lat.  16°  43',  Ion.  144°  11',  which  he  named  as 
above.  But  later  observations  show  that  there  are  three  islands,  though  not  con- 
nected with  each  other,  close  enough  to  form  a  group.  M.  Mauruc  says  that  he 
saw  two  of  the  islands,  and  was  assured  of  the  existence  of  the  third,  at  the  end  of 
1830.t  In  1839  they  were  visited  by  the  ship  Porpoise,  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  who  called  the  three  collectively  the  Sea  Gufl  Oroup ;  but 
of  course  the  merit  of  priority  is  due  to  Bellingshausen  and  to  Mauruc. 

Tepoto  or  Eliza  Island  of  Mauruc,  is  the  Tipotu  or  Bacon  Island  of  Capt. 
Wilkes,  and  must  be  the  Raeffskoy  Island  of  Bellingshausen.  It  is  the  eastern- 
most of  the  three. 

Kiport  or  Touanagu^  of  Mauruc,  it  .the  Tuinaki  or  Reed  Island  of  Wilkes. 
It  was  found  by  the  latter  to  be  inhabited.  The  whole  population  consisted  of 
twenty-five,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been  sent  a  year  before,  by 
order  of  the  queen  of  Tahiti,  to  raise  food  or  productions  useful  to  man,  and  who 
were  planting  cocoa-nuts  (in  pits)  all  over  the  island.  These  poor  creatures 
seemed  contented  with  their  small,  barren,  and  uninteresting  spot.  A  small 
spring  supplied  them  with  water.  Their  village  of  six  huts  was  extremely 
filthy,  t 

Louise  or  OJiti  of  Mauruc,  the  Clute  or  Ohiti  of  Wilkes,  is  the  southernmost. 
Like  the  others,  it  is  small,  and  was  uninhabited  when  M.  Mauruc  saw  it  in  1831. 
Ite  lat.  is  16°  49^,  Ion.  144°  20^. 

ST.  QUENTIN  or  CROKER  ISLAND,  Maraiki  or  Ferdiqui,  was  discovered 
by  Bonecheo  in  1772,  and  was  surveyed  by  Beechey  in  1826.  It  is  4  miles 
long  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction ;  and  its  North  point  is  in  lat.  17°  26',  Ion. 
143°  26'. 

ADVENTURE  ISLAND,  Motutunga  or  Moutoutoua,  was  discovered  by 
Cook,  in  1773.     It  is  very  low,  and  enclosing  a  lagoon ;  a  small  passage  in  the 

*  NarratiTe  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  943. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  la  G^ographie,  1848,  p.  86. 

t  Narratlf  c  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iv.  p.  464. 
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North,  fit  for  a  boat ;  a  little  mother-of-pearl ;  some  cocoa-nut  trees ;  occasionally 
inhabiled.*     Lat.  17°  4',  Ion.  144°  14'. 

PHILIPS  ISLAND,  or  Makemoy  was  discovered  in  the  Margaret j  in  1803. 
It  was  called  Koutousoff  Island  by  Bellingshausen  in  1820.  According  to  the 
latter,  it  lies  W.N.W.  J  W.  and  E.N.E.  J  E.,  32  miles  long,  and  40  leagues  in 
circuit.  According  to  M.  MauYoc  it  is  very  low,  and  encloses  a  lagoon,  but  has 
no  mother-of-pearl,  or  at  least  very  little ;  the  same  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  there 
are  some  families;  the  people  docile.  The  lagoon  can  be  entered  by  two 
passages,  lying  one  m  the  N.E.,  and  the  other  in  the  West  part.  The  South 
part  of  the  island  is  but  a  chain  of  reefs  ;  the  North  part  is  wooded. f-  Its  West 
point  is  in  lat.  16°  27',  Ion.  144°  1'. 

SAKEN  ISLAND,  or  ^a/tu,  was  discovered  by  Bellingshausen  in  1822.  It 
is  very  low,  and  encloses  a  lagoon  :  two  passages,  one  in  the  N.E.,  fit  for  large 
ships,  the  other  in  the  West,  but  smaller,  communicate  with  it.  Some  mother- 
of-pearl,  a  few  pearls;  some  cocoa-nut  trees ;  no  fixed  population. t  Lat.  16°  25', 
Ion.  144°  30'. 

MILORADOWITCH  ISLAND,  or  Faitiy  was  discovered  by  Bellingshausen  in 
1819.  It  is  15  miles  in  length,  in  a  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direction,  and  5^ 
miles  broad.     lU  North  extremity  is  in  lat.  16°  42',  Ion.  145°  19'. 

WITTGENSTEIN  ISLAND,  or  Faarava,  or  Fakarawa,  is  another  discovery 
of  Bellingshausen,  at  the  same  period  as  the  last  mentioned.  It  is  still  larger, 
being  32  miles  long,  N.W,  by  N.  and  S.E.  by  S.,  by  9J  miles  broad.  We  have 
no  further  account  of  these  islands  than  that  briefly  given  by  Krusenstern  in  his 
Memoires  Hydrographiques,  the  account  of  this  Russian  commanders  circum- 
navigation not  having  been  translated.  The  North  point  of  this  island  is  in  lat. 
16°  4',  Ion.  145°  39'. 

RARAKA  was  discovered  on  October,  1st,  1831,  by  Capt.  Ireland,  of  the  brig 
Adhemar.  It  appeared,  when  first  seen,  to  be  a  low  island,  thickly  wooded.  On 
the  next  day  it  appeared  well  covered  with  trees,  not  so  high  as  cocoa-nut  trees, 
of  which  latter,  also,  there  were  a  few.  It  was  calculated  to  extend  19  miles 
in  an  East  and  West  direction.  Like  all  other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  it 
encloses  a  lagoon,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel.  The 
lagoon  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  appears  to  be  10  or  12  miles  long  in  a  North 
and  South  direction.  It  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  who 
carried  on  a  pearl  fishery  there. § 

It  was  visited  by  the  American  Exploring  Expedition.  ''  Nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  the  difference  that  prevailed  between  the  party  of  natives  we 
met  with  .near  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  and  those  of  the  Disappointment 
Islands,  which  we  had  just  left.  The  half-civilization  of  the  natives  of  Raraka 
was  very  marked,  and  it  appeared  as  though  we  had  issued  out  of  darkness  into 
light.  They  showed  a  modest  disposition,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome.  We 
were  not  long  at  a  loss  to  what  to  ascribe  it :  the  missionary  had  been  at  work 
here,  and  his  exertions  had  been  based  upon  a  firm  foundation ;  the  savage  had 
been  changed  into  a  reasonable  creature.    About  200  inhabitants  were  counted  on 

•  M.  Mauruc,  Bull.  See.  G6og.,  1848,  p.  48.  t  Ibid.  p.  84. 

X  M.  Mauruc.  %  Bull.  Soc.  G^.,  1832. 
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the  island,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  Tahiti  and  Anaa  or  Chain  Island,  and  were 
here  on  a  shelling  voyage.  They  live  here  in  small  portable  huts.  Here  all 
shipwrecked  mariners  would  be  sure  of  kind  treatment,  and  share  of  what  few 
comforts  these  people  possess. 

<'  The  result  of  our  day's  observations  gave  the  tides,  at  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  two  o'clock,  and  3  feet  in  height.  The  shore,  however,  showed  that  there 
were  at  times  very  high  tides.  The  natives  said,  when  it  was  a  round  moon  they 
had  very  high  water. 

''  Some  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  here.  The  spring  or  pond  is  on  the  West 
side  of  the  entrance.  What  the  natives  had  in  their  cocoa-nut  shells  was  fresh 
and  sweet.     It  is,  however,  in  no  great  abundance. 

'*  The  entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  island,  about  one-third 
of  its  length  from  the  western  end.  I  place  it  in  Ion.  144°  57'  40"  W.,  lat. 
16°  6'  15"  S.  It  is  a  narrow  passage,  but  will  admit  a  small  vessel.  Tlie  current 
runs  very  strong  out  of  the  lagoon,  so  much  so  that  a  boat  cannot  be  pulled 
against  it.  The  water  in  the  entrance  is  from  5  to  8  fathoms  deep,  but  there  is 
no  advantage  in  entering,  as  the  reef  is  quite  as  steep  within.  A  small  vessel  may 
anchor  on  the  outside  close  to  the  shore.  This  island  is  nearly  of  the  shape  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  its  southern  and  eastern  sides  are  formed  by  a  submerged 
reef.     It  is  15  miles  on  each  side."  * 

TAIRO,  or  TAI-A-RA,  subsequently  called  King's  Island,  was  discovered  by 
Capt.  FitzRoy  in  the  Beagle^  November  13,  1835.t  It  was  surveyed  by  the 
American  Exploring  Expedition,  October,  1839. t  Capt  Wilkes's  description 
of  it  is  as  follows : — ''  It  is  low,  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  well  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  has  a  lagoon  of  some  extent*  Its  centre  is  in 
lat.  15°  42'  25"  S.,  Ion.  144°  36'  45"  W.  It  was  named  King's  Island  after  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  who  first  discovered  it.  After  completing  the  survey  of  it, 
we  landed  on  its  lee  side,  where  the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  in  examining.  There  were  no  natives  on  it,  but  every  indication  that  it 
had  been  inhabited  recently  by  a  party  of  pearl-fishers.  The  lagoon  appeared  to  be 
well  supplied  with  the  pearl  oyster.  We  found  on  the  island  two  small  springs 
of  fresh  water  near  its  lagoon,  and  a  good  supply  of  cocoa-nuts.  Many  specimens 
of  plants  were  obtained,  and  several  interesting  objects  of  natural  history  were 
added  to  our  collections. 

This  island  had  more  soil  on  it  than  any  yet  met  with,  and  seemed  to  be 
productive.  Large  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts  were  lying  aboutin  heaps,  no  doubt 
gathered  by  those  who  had  visited  it  before  us. 

''The  width  of  the  island  to  the  lagoon  was  found  to  be  1,200 feet.  A  very 
narrow  reef  surrounded  it,  and  the  whole  island  was  about  6  feet  above  the  sea 
reef.     No  coral  blocks  were  seen.     It  lies  20  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Raraka.     The 

•  Wilkes,  vol.  i.  pp.  325—332. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  11.  p.  607  ;  see  also  Ball.  Acad. 
Imp.  des  Sciences  de  St  Petersbourg,  tome  iv.  No.  11,  p.  3. 

t  Capt.  Wilkes,  supposing  it  to  be  a  new  discovery,  gave  it  the  name  o{ King's  Island.  He  states 
that  it  was  not  laid  down  in  any  chart,  but  it  is  laid  down  precisely  in  his  position  in  the  chart 
accompanying  Capt.  FitzRoy's  Narrative.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Cavahi,  the  Kawahe  or 
Vlncenncs  Island  of  Capt.  Wilkes. 
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igland  is  thickly  wooded  all  round.     An  old  canoe  was  found  very  much  decayed 
and  broken,  and  the  remains  of  a  hut  on  the  beach."* 

CARLS-HOF,t  Ovateia  or  Aratica  Island,  was  discovered  by  Roggewein  in 
1722.  It  was  identified  by  Kotzebue  in  his  second  voyage.  It  is  8  miles  in 
length  and  5  in  breadth,  and  its  highest  point,  at  the  south-western  end,  is  12  feet 
above  low- water  mark,  and  is  thickly  wooded ;  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
elevated  of  the  low  coral  islands.  Capt.  Wilkes  found  about  twenty  natives  on 
the  island  who  have  frequent  intercourse  with  vessels  visiting  them ;  their  village, 
composed  of  one  or  two  huts  built  in  a  grove  of  large  trees,  consisted  principally 
of  pitonias  50  and  60  feet  in  height ;  the  woods  being  quite  thick  and  forest-like. 
The  lagoon  abounds  with  fish,  and  has  several  small  coral  knolls  in  it,  though 
none  with  vegetation  on  them ;  the  lagoon  has  a  deep  entrance  on  its  West  side. 

Fresh  water  is  procured  from  a  large  pool  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
considerable  depth ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  to  the  North,  and 
situated  within  the  line  of  woods.  Watering  is  very  troublesome  and  fatiguing 
when  the  boats  are  outside,  but  boats  can  approach  very  near  the  pool  by  entering 
the  lagoon ;  there  would  be  some  difificulty  in  entering  when  the  tide  is  setting 
out.  The  water,  which  some  thought  a  little  brackish,  but  quite  potable,  is 
ample  to  supply  a  squadron.  The  reefs  are  covered  with  holothuria  and  some 
biche-de-mar,  but  none  of  the  valuable  kinds.  The  fish  here  is  said  to  be 
poisonous,  but  the  natives  eat  some  kinds,  so  that  it  is  not  all  so. 

The  West  point  of  the  island  was  determined  to  be  in  lat.  15°  26'  S.,  and 
Ion.  145°  ay  46"  W.t 

CAVAHI,  or  KAWAHE,  or  Vincennes  Island^  is  a  lagoon  island  discovered 
by  Capt.  Fitzroy  in  the  BeagUy  November  Idth,  1835.  He  says  it  is  a  much 
larger  island  (or  rather  group  of  islands)  than  Tairo.  He  saw  a  number  of 
islets  covered  wi^  cocoa-nut  trees,  surrounding  a  lagoon,  but  could  not  delay 
to  examine  the  South  side.^ 

Capt.  Wilkes,  in  the  Ameriean  Exploring  Expedition,  supposing  it  to  be  a  new 
discovery,  1st  September,  1839,  named  it  after  his  ship.  His  account  of  it  is  as 
follows : — *'  We  landed  on  Vincennes  Island,  and  obtained  the  usual  observa- 
tions. Ite  Sbuth  point  is  in  lat.  15°  5^  48'  S.,  Ion.  145°  ^  30"  W.  It  was  found 
to  be  16  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide;  its  greatest  diameter  lying  North  and 
South.  It  is  a  narrow,  annular  ridge,  consisting  of  many  blocks  and  slabs  of 
coral,  which  give  a  dinky  sound  when  struck.  The  coral  shelf  seemed  to  dip  in 
one  place  at  an  angle  of  15°,  forming  a  ridge,  which  was  so  low  that  the  tide  was 
beginning  to  How  over  it  before  high  water.  There  is  an  opening  into  the  lagoon 
on  the  S.W.  side ;  on  its  south-eastern  part  is  a  high  clump  of  trees,  looking 
like  a  knoll  at  a  distance.  The  rest  of  the  islaud  is  covered  with  a  growth 
of  bushes,  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  blocks  and  slabs  above  spoken  of  were  very 
much  waterworn,  and  were  strewn  about  on  the  coral  shelf.  This,  where  I 
measured  it,  was  500  feet  wide,  but  it  is  not  of  equal  width  in  all  parts.     Among 

•  American  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 

t  Carls-Hof,  i.  e.,  the  Court  of  Charles. 

t  Wilkes,  American  Exploring  Expedition,  vol  i.  pp.  333—335. 

§  Narrative  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  il.  p.  508. 
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the  coral  rockt  was  some  sand,  and  in  many  of  them  were  found  large  specimens 
of  the  chama  and  other  shells.  I  was  informed  at  Raraka  that  there  were  a  few 
inhabitants  on  Vincennes  Island,  but  none  were  seen  by  us.  They  were  said  to 
live  on  the  southern  end  of  it/'* 

PALLISER  ISLANDS  are  the  Sehadelyk  or  Pemicums  Islands  of  Roggewein, 
1722.  This  group  is  mentioned  but  slightly  by  Cook,  who  named  them  after  his 
worthy  friend,  Capt.  Palliser.  Kotzebue  made  a  closer  examination  of  them. 
"  The  group  consists  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  connected  by  coral  reefs,  which 
form  a  circular  chain,  and  enclose  a  large  area  of  water.  When  we  had  reached 
the  southern  point  of  the  East  Palliser,  we  saw  ridges  stretching  10  miles  west* 
ward  to  two  small  islands,  and  then,  taking  a  northern  direction,  united  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  larger  ones. 

**  Cook,  from  his  own  account,  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  see  this  ridge, 
and  from  a  distance  mistook  the  two  little  woody  islands  it  embraces  for  the 
most  southerly  of  a  distant  cluster,  which  he  calls  ihti  fourth  group  of  the  Palliser 
Islands.  I  can  maintain  that  there  are  only  three  such  groups.  The  above- 
mentioned  two  small  islands  on  the  reef  lay  directly  North,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  first  cluster  of  the  Pallisers  was  no  longer  Tisible.  Viewed  from  this 
spot  the  smaller  ones  might  have  been  mistaken  by  us  also  for  part  of  another 
group,  if  we  had  not  previoosly  ascertained  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
first  by  means  of  the  reef." 

The  different  members  of  the  group  are  all  separately  distinguished,  as  indeed 
they  have  no  further  connexion  with  each  other  than  their  proximity. 

ToAu  or  Blizabbth  Islaitd  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  and  has  anchorage, 
according  to  Capt.  FitzRoy*s  chart,  on  its  West  side.  Its  West  end  is  in  lat. 
16^  58',  Ion.  145°  48'. 

Aura  or  KaukOra  Islaitd  is  about  the  same  extent  and  character  as  Elixabeth 
Island.     lu  West  point  is  in  lat.  15°  43^,  Ion.  146°  48'. 

Hagemeister,  or  Opatikij  or  OpataguSf  according  to  M.  Mauruc,  i%a  small 
island  discovered  by  Capt.  Hagemeister  in  1830.  It  is  scarcely  above  the  surfece 
of  the  water,  and  lies  between  the  first  and  fourth  group  of  the  Palliser  Islands. 
Admiral  Krusentern  is  disposed  to  believe  that  this  was  the  reef  on  which  the 
Margaret  struck  in  1803,  and  that  in  the  interval  it  had  acquired  the  character  of 
an  island  instead  of  a  submarine  reef,  from  the  growth  of  the  coraLf  According 
to  Wilkes's  chart  it  is  in  lat.  15°  18',  Ion.  146°  12'. 

The  RuRicK  IsLAKD  of  Kotzebue  is  the  Arutua  of  Wilkes.  It  is  20  miles  in 
extent,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  It  has  no  channel  into  the  lagoon.  Its  North  point 
is  in  lat.  15°  10'  S.,  Ion.  146°  47'.  Capt.  Wilkes's  party  attempted  a  landing  at 
several  places  in  the  boats.  One  of  them  succeeded  near  a  cocoa*nut  grove,  but 
the  two  that  went  to  land  at  the  village  found  the  surf  too  high  to  attempt  it.  t 

ROMANZOFF  ISLAND,  Tike  or  Manou,  was  discovered  April  20th,  1815, 
by  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  and  was  named  after  the  munificent  author  of  his  voyage. 
He  describes  it  as  a  small  coral  island,  3  miles  long,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. ;  its 

*  Narrative  of  the  American  Exploring  Bxpeditioo,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  392. 

t  Kmienstem,  Bnpplement,  p.  94, 

t  NarratiTe  of  the  AmerSemn  EzplorlDg  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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upper  or  second  shelf ;  the  lower  coral  shelf  was  300  feet  in  width,  and  had  many 
long  longitudinal  cracks,  from  6  to  8  inches  wide,  resembling  those  seen  in  ice 
fields  ;  in  some  places  these  were  quite  deep,  and  in  the  chasms  numerous  shells 
of  the  chama  species  presented  to  our  view  their  beautiful  colours.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  reported  that  they  found  a  stone  sarcophagus,  or  something  much 
resembling  one. 

The  East  end  of  the  island  lies  in  lat.  14°  26'  22*  S.,  Ion.  146<>  4'  20*^  W.* 

PEACOCK  ISLAND,  or  AHII,  is  not  inhabited,  and  has  only  a  small  boat 
entrance  into  its  lagoon  on  the  West  side.  The  coral  belt  is  similar  to  that  last 
described  ;  it  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  was  covered 
with  the  same  kind  of  vegetation  as  the  last,  excepting  cocoa-nut  trees,  of  which 
none  were  found  on  the  island.  The  lagoon  is  quite  shallow ;  a  favourite  fish 
with  the  natives  is  found  in  it,  and  at  certain  seasons  they  visit  the  island  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  them.  The  coral  shelf  varied  from  200  to  500  feet  in 
breadth.  It  was  named  after  the  Peacock,  to  show  that  its  position  was  correctly 
ascertained  by  the  Exploring  Expedition.f  West  point,  lat  14°  35^,  and  Ion. 
146°  27'. 

VLIEGEN,  PRINCE  of  WALES  or  DEAN  ISLAND,  or  NAIRSA.— On 
April  18, 1616,  William  Cornelison  Schouten  and  Jaques  Le  Maire,  in  the  Unity ^ 
after  rounding  Cape  Horn  and  touching  at  Waterlandt,  &c.,  discovered  an  island, 
on  which  they  landed,  and  were  assailed  by  myriads  of  a  sort  of  black  fly,  as 
has  been  alluded  to  on  page  844,  which  soon  made  them  quit  it,  and  apply  the 
name  of  Fly  (Vliegen)  Island  to  it.  This  is  the  extensive  island  in  question. 
The  next  name  is  derived  from  Commodore  Byron,  who,  in  1765,  described 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  as  20  leagues  in  length.  In  1803,  the  ship  Margaret 
reached  an  island  which  they  called  Dean  Island^  but  which  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  proving  is  the  same. 

The  very  great  extent  of  this  island  has  led  to  considerable  confusion  in  the 
early  charts  and  claims  to  discovery.  Thus  Roggewein,  after  having  discovered 
Aurora  Island,  at  daybreak  discovered  Vesper  Island,  which  is  considered  by 
Admiral  Burney  and  others  to  be  a  portion  of  the  extensive  chain  of  islands 
constituting  Vliegen  Island.  Another  difficulty,  too,  has  been  cleared  up  by 
more  recent  discoveries  :  Roggewein  states  that  he  sailed  through  some  passages 
through  the  reefs  of  an  extensive  archipelago,  which  he  calls  the  Labyrinth,  but 
which  must  lie  to  the  West  of  the  western  extreme  of  Vliegen  Island.  The 
discovery  of  Krusenstern  Island  by  Kotzebue  in  1816,  and  Lazareff  Island  by 
Bellingshausen  in  1820,  has  shown  that  these  must  form  a  portion  of  this 
hitherto  unexplained  labyrinth. 

Several  navigators  have  coasted  around  this  island,  but  none  have  described  it 
very  fully. 

It  was  found  by  Capt.  Wilkes  to  be  66  miles  in  length.  Its  West  point  is  in 
lat.  15°  5'  15"  S.,  Ion.  147°  58'  34"  W.  The  natives  acknowledged  themselves 
subjects  of  Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti,  and  were  very  desirous  that  we  should  land. 
They  brought  off  a  few  shells,  and  told  us  they  had  many  fowls,  pigs,  taro,  &c, 

*  Narrative  or  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  1.  p.  336.  t  VoL  i.  p.  8S7r 
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There  are  leveral  itleU  io  the  lagoon  covered  with  trees.  Vast  Dombefs  of  large 
blocks  were  seen  Ijiog  on  its  reef.  The  shore  reef  is  not  more  than  200  feet 
wide,  and  is  composed  of  only  one  shelf.  The  passage  between  i«s  West  point 
and  Knisenstem  Island  was  found  12)-  miles  wide,  and  free  from  all  danger.* 

CiciLE  IsLAVD  is  marked  on  M.  VinceiidoQ-Dunioalia's  chart  as  low,  and  in 
lat.  15^  30^,  Ion.  148®  20^.     Can  this  be  the  Vesper  of  Roggewein  ! 

AURORA  or  METIA  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Roggewein  in  1722.  Its 
North  end  is  placed  by  Capt.  Wilkes  in  lat.  l5o  45'  39^  S.,  Ion.  148''  IS'  15'  W. 

''  It  was  totally  different  in  appearance  from  those  we  had  met  with,  though 
evidently  of  the  same  formation.  It  was  a  coral  island  uplifted,  exposing  its 
formation  distinctly,  and  as  such  was  very  interesting.  On  approaching  its 
eastern  end  I  sounded  at  about  150  feet  from  its  perpendicular  cliff,  and  found 
no  bottom  with  150  fathoms  of  line.  The  cliff  appeared  worn  into  caverns.  We 
landed  close  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  on  measuring  its  height  it  proved  to  be 
250  feet«  The  coral  shelf  was  found  to  be  500  feet  in  width,  extending  on  the 
North  side  of  the  island,  and  g^dually  diminishing  in  width  until  it  loses  itself 
at  the  western  end.     This  bland  has  all  the  features  that  one  would  naturally 

• 

be  led  to  expect  from  a  low  island  npHAed.  The  North,  East,  and  West  sides 
present  a  perpendicular  cliff  or  wall,  but  this  character  does  not  prevail  on  the 
South  side,  although  it  has  some  high  knolls.  The  North  ridge  is  nearly  level, 
and  there  is  a  break  through  it  (by  which  we  ascended  to  its  top)  very  much  like 
the  opening  of  a  lagoon.  The  North  side  is  concave,  and  there  is  found  within 
the  indentations  between  its  two  points  an  extensive  inclined  plane,  composed 
of  large  masses  of  limestone  and  vegetable  mould,  on  which  the  village  is 
situated,  in  a  luxuriant  grove  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  pandanus,  and  other 
trees,  similar  to  those  already  spoken  of  as  seen  on  the  other  islands.  There 
were  several  copious  springs,  but  the  natives  informed  me  that  there  were  no 
running  streams  on  the  island.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  bluff  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  wood,  and  wishing  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior,  we  made  for  the 
East  end,  passing  occasionally  over  beds  of  clinky  coral,  thrown  and  scattered  in 
all  directions  ;  after  a  walk  of  more  than  a  mile  we  came  to  an  open  space,  from 
which  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  was  found  to  be 
densely  covered  with  trees.  The  general  shape,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  was 
pan -like,  or  in  the  form  of  a  dry  lagoon. 

**  This  island  was  particularly  interesting,  from  its  combining  both  high  and  low 
vegetation  ;  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  plants  was  obtained.  As  far  as 
our  observations  went,  the  upper  portion  of  this  island  is  composed  of  limestone 
or  compact  coral  rock,  and  it  has  unequivocal  marks  of  having  been  uplifted  at 
different  periods ;  the  cliff,  at  two  different  heights,  appears  to  have  suffered 
abrasion  by  the  sea.f 

"  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  have  derived  very  great  improvement  from  the 
missionaries  ;  in  times  past  they  had  all  war,  but  now  all  was  peace.    Abundance 

•  Wilkei,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 

t  Capt  Hndaon  sounded  with  the  deep-sea  thenDometer,  when  within  a  mile  of  the  inland,  in 
600  fathoms;  the  temperatnre  at  the  sorfaee  of  the  water  was  80|<',  that  below  44^^— iMd. 
p.342. 
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of  fruit  and  tegctablei  coold  be  purchased.  I  left  the  kland  under  the  imprct* 
sion  that  this  little  community  was  a  happy  and  contented  one.  I  was  glad  to 
get  offy  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  fliet,  which  are  in  incredible  numbera  on  all 
the  inhabited  ishmds,  and  are  a  great  nuisance*"  * 

KRUSENSTERN  ISLAND,  or  Tikekaa,  was  discoTeied  by  Kotiebue,  April 
24thy  1815.  It  is  of  the  usual  description,  the  island  chain  extending  from  N.N.W. 
to  S^.E*,  16  miles  in  length,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  having  in  the 
middle  of  the  lagoon  a  small  island  thickly  overgrown  with  trees.  The  middle 
of  the  group  is  placed  in  lat.  15''  S.,  Ion.  148^  41'  W. 

LAZAREFF  ISLAND,  or  Malwi,  or  Mataiwa,  is  the  westernmost  of  the 
islands  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  was  dtscovered  by  Bellingshausen  in  1820. 
There  is  no  paisage  through  the  reef.  It  has  some  trees  on  it,  among  which  the 
cocoa-nut  may  be  seen  ;  and  is  uninhabited.  Its  length  is  5  miles,  and  the  West 
point  is  in  lat.  W  55\  Ion.  148''  45'. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

This  important  group  of  islands,  which  in  some  respects  is  the  principal  of  the 
South  Pacific,  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  celebrated  Island  of  Tahiti  and 
several  other  smaller  dependants.  There  is  no  spot  on  the  globe  which  has 
received  a  more  lively  attention  than  this,  from  the  great  experiment  of  the 
civilization  of  man  by  means  of  religious  influence.  The  details  of  this  are  familiar 
to  most,  and  form  a  universal  theme  with  all  writers  on  the  human  race.  The 
islands  themselves  are  not  so  important  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  perhaps  from 
the  numerous  surrounding  lands  which  also  afford  the  necessary  rest  and  refresh- 
ment required  in  the  long  Pacific  voyages.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  stand  more  alone,  and  thus  enact  a  more  conspicuous  part 
in  maritime  and  commercial  affairs  than  the  southern  group. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  Tahiti  was  first  seen  by  the 
expedition  under  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  in  1606.  This  voyage  has,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  become  one  of  the  most  famous  ever  performed ;  inasmuch  as  the 
discoveries  made  in  it  have  been  verified  by  subsequent  observations,  which  have 
identified  many  of  the  points  otherwise  obscure  and  doubtful  in  the  imperfect 
narratives  which  have  been  transmitted  of  them. 

It  would  appear  that  Quiros  went  as  pilot  mayor  in  Mendaiia's  fhmous  expedi- 
tion across  the  Pacific,  in  and  subsequent  to  1595,  and  on  his  return  obtained  of 
King  Philip  III.  an  order  from  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  viceroy  of  Peru,  to 

•  Cspt.  Wilkei,  vol.  I  pp.  837—341. 
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furnish  him  with  two  ships  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  former  discoveries. 
Two  ships,  Quiros  commanding  the  Brst,  and  Luis  Valz  de  Torres,  the  Almiranta^ 
the  second  ;  besides,  there  was  a  small  vessel  called  a  zabra.*  They  lefl  Callao 
December  2l8ty  1605,  and  after  making  several  discoveries,  previously  alluded 
to,  on  February  10th,  1606,  the  weather  being  rainy,  **  they  saw  a  low  island,  with 
a  point  to  the  S.E.,  which  was  covered  with  palm  trees."  Smoke  arose  from 
different  parts,  showing  that  it  was  inhabited.  They  could  find  no  anchorage. 
They  then  endeavoured  to  work  to  windward  of  the  S.E.  point,  but  could  not :  the 
zabra  then  approached  and  anchored  in  10  fathoms,  near  the  shore.  Their  boats 
could  not  land,  but  a  bold  young  Spaniard,  Francisco  Ponce,  stripped  and  swam 
ashore,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  natives.  Three  other  Spaniards 
followed  him,  and  experienced  the  same  kind  treatment.  They  got  safely  off 
again,  and  the  next  day  a  party  contrived  to  land  at  a  place,  from  whence,  after 
walking  some  time,  they  reached  another  bay  of  still  water,  which  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  They  communicated  further  with  the  natives,  and  left 
the  island  on  the  12th  of  February.  This  island  has  no  name  in  the  account 
given  by  Torres  or  by  Torquemada,  but  in  the  list  of  Quiros  it  is  called  La 
Sagittaria,  Almost  all  particulars  coincide  with  that  of  the  large  and  important 
island  now  under  consideration. t  Quiros  must  therefore  have  the  honour  of 
discovering  Tahiti. 

To  conclude  the  discovery  of  Quiros  in  this  group,  after  quitting  it  he  found  a 
low  island,  in  parts  overflowed  by  the  sea,  the  situation  of  which  exactly  coincides 
with  that  of  Teturoa,  10  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Tahiti.  He  then  bore  away 
towards  the  New  Hebrides. 

Like  many  other  Spanish  discoveries,  this  was  unknown  or  unnoticed  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  so  that  when  the  ship  sent  by  George  IIL  to  make  discoveries 
in  tie  South  Seas,  the  Dolphin,  under  Capt.  Wallis,  reached  Tahiti,  on  June  19th, 
1767,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  primary  discovery,  and  it  was  named  King  George 
Island,  He  made  it  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  was  soon  surrounded  with  a  great 
multitude  of  canoes,  the  natives  being  very  friendly,  but  thievish,  which  led  to  a 
slight  skirmish.  Capt.  Wallis  sailed  along  its  eastern  side,  and  anchored  off  its 
N.E.  shore.  On  the  23rd  he  weighed,  and  discovered  Matavai  Bay  ;  and,  in 
passing  it,  struck  on  the  detached  coral  bank,  now  called  the  Dolphin  Bank, 
remaining  immoveable,  and  in  imminent  danger  for  above  an  hour.  They, 
however,  got  safely  off,  and  anchored  in  the  bay,  when  Lieutenant  Furneaux 
landed,  and  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  George  III.,  by  hoisting  a  flag. 

*  Tber«  are  several  accounts  of  this  expedition ;  the  earliest  Is  in  the  Honarquia  Indiana,  lib.  v. 
cap.  64,  et  teq.  Torquemada  is  the  author  of  it  Quiros  also  gave  some  particulars  in  his  M  emorials, 
published  in  Dalrymple's  Ck>I!ection,  vol.  i.  pp.  145 — 174.  Torres  also  has  related  the  particulars 
of  it ;  see  Dalrymple's  Collection,  and  more  particularly  Bumey*s  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  2Gd,  et  9eq. 

t  One  important  particular  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  called  a  low  island,  utla 
TOM,  or  rather  the  S.E.  part  first  seen,  perhaps  imperfectly.  Tahiti,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  lohy 
in  the  centre,  low  only  near  the  shores.  One  point  has  been  overlooked  by  Bumey  and  Dalrymple. 
On  the  morning  after  they  made  the  land  they  were  mortified  to  find  that  they  had  drifted  eight 
Uoffuet  to  leeward,  but  could  see  that  they  were  still  abreast  of  the  island ;  this  could  not  be  the 
case  if  it  hud  been  only  a  low  island.  The  labra  also  anchored  in  10  fktboms,  which  could  not 
be  done  off  a  coral  reef.  The  place  of  landing  of  the  ship's  company  exactly  coincides  with  the 
description  of  the  low  and  narrow  isthmus  connecting  the  two  peninsulas.  Another  objection  is, 
that  the  high  bland  of  Eimco  is  not  mentioned,  though  It  it  visible  from  the  East  side  of  Tahiti. 
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This  ceremony  has  been  contiQued  since  the  time  when  the  Pope  claimed  all 
countries  inhabited  by  heathens.  The  flag  was  soon  taken  down  by  the  natives, 
and  was  made  by  them  into  a  badg^  of  sovereignty  for  many  years  afterwards. 

On  April  2ndy  I7689  M.  de  Bougainville  came  hither  in  the  Baudeme  frigate 
and  a  store-ship.  He  was  deterred  from  doubling  what  is  now  known  as  Point 
Venusy  by  the  appearance  of  the  reef  which  surrounds  it.  They  therefore  were 
under  the  inconvenience  of  anchoring  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island,  which 
they  quitted  on  the  14th,  naming  it  NouvelU  Cythhe,  After  this  a  revolution 
occurred  in  the  government  of  Tahiti,  the  effects  of  which  became  permanent. 

The  next  visit  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it  made  the  world  much  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  this  group  than  those  previously,  and  besides  filled  up 
one  of  the  most  important  vacancies  of  science,  that  of  obtaining  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the  learned 
of  Europe  that  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disc 
should  be  observed  at  points  the  greatest  possible  distance  apart.  For  this 
purpose  Lieutenant  James  Cook,  who  from  his  great  ability  had  been  promoted, 
was  sent  in  the  Endeavour^  with  an  efficient  staff  of  scientific  observers,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  to  Wallis*s  discovery,  arriving  at 
Matavai  Bay  April  12th,  1769.  A  small  fort  was  erected  near  the  nortbemmost 
point  of  the  island,  and  the  transit  observed  on  June  drd  following:  the  point 
thus  becoming  one  of  the  then  best-determined  positions  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  was  named  Point  Venus.  Cook  surveyed  the  chief  island,  and  discovered 
several  of  the  north-western  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  of  Society 
Islands.* 

The  occupation  of  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1765-^,  led  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  suspect  that  the  Engluh  would  establish  themselves  in  the  South  Seas ; 
and  these  notions  were  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  Wallis's  and  Cook*s 
voyages  in  1771.  Accordingly  orders  were  sent  to  Don  Manuel  de  Amat, 
viceroy  of  Lima,  to  forward  an  expedition  to  Tahiti.  Don  Domingo  Bonecheo 
was  accordingly  sent,  in  the  Aguila  frigate,  reaching  Tahiti  November  10th,  1772. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  Amai  or  Tagiti.  His  report,  on  returning,  caused  the 
attempt  to  colonize  ;  for  in  September,  1774,  Bonecheo  was  again  sent,  with  two 
Franciscan  missionaries,  and  other  means  of  establishing  a  settlement. 

Between  these  visits  Cook  had,  in  company  with  Capt.  Fumeaux,  in  the 
Resolution  and  Endeavour ^  again  visited  the  island,  August,  1773,  and  heard  of 
the  Spaniards'  visit,  though  he  mistakes  the  commander. 

Capt.  Bonecheo  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  island,  but  unfortunately 
died,  January  26th,  1775,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  they  had  erected 
on  first  landing.  The  ships  returned,  leaving  the  missionaries,  &c.  In  a  few 
months  the  viceroy,  anxious  for  the  success  of  his  mission,  again  despatched  the 
Aguila,  this  time  under  Don  Cayetano  de  Langara,  arriving  there  early  in 
November,  1775;  but  the  missionaries  would  not  be  left  behind. f 

*  The  aceounts  of  Wsllis's  and  Cook's  fliwt  dliooveries  are  given  in  Hawkesworth's  Collection, 
?ol.  i.  p.  494,  ei  §eq, ;  and  toI.  ii.  p.  188,  €t  Mg. 

t  The  accounts  of  these  Spanish  voyages  were  for  many  years  hidden  in  moch  mystery,  bat  full 
nanatiTes  of  them  had  been  transmitted  to  Spain.    A  tnuislatJionc»f  thenanmtiveof  thatin  1774 
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Cook  visited  it  in  his  last  voyage,  in  August,  1777,  and  found  the  house,  cross, 
&c.,  of  the  Spaniards,  carefully  preserved. 

During  the  voyages  and  visits  which  have  been  thus  alluded  to,  the  whole  of  the 
islands  had  been  pretty  closely  examined,  and  were  consequently  well  known, 
and  placed  on  the  charts  :  it  is  needless  to  enter  more  into  details  respecting  the 
progress  of  these  discoveries ;  the  relation  of  the  facts  is  sufficient.  We  have 
been  more  diffuse  on  this,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  Pacific 
discovery. 

The  subsequent  events  which  distinguish  Tahiti  stand  prominent,  and  are 
familiar  to  most.  Eleven  years  passed  after  Cook's  last  visit  without  any  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Tahiti.  The  Lady  Penrhyn^  on  board  of  which  was 
Lieutenant  Watts,  who  had  sailed  with  Cook,  touched  here  July  10th,  1788. 
This  vessel  was  employed  in  transporting  convicts  to  the  new  colony  of  Botany 
Bay.  Soon  after  this  Lieutenant  Bligh,  who  had  also  sailed  with  Cook,  as  master, 
came  hither  in  command  of  the  Bounty^  which  was  commissioned  by  George  III. 
to  transport  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  British  West  India  Islands.  She  arrived 
at  Matavai  October  26th,  1788,  and  her  five  months*  sojourn  allowed  the  crew  to 
form  connexions  with  the  native  women.  This  has  been  assigned  as  a  sole  reason 
for  the  ensuing  catastrophe,  but  it  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  commander's 
harshness  and  severity.  The  subsequent  mutiny  and  return  of  the  mutineers  to 
Tahiti,  June  6th,  and  a  second  time  September  22nd,  1789,  is  well  known. 

The  Pandora  frigate,  commanded  by  Capt.  Edwards,  was  sent  in  search  of  the 
Bounty  and  her  mutineers,  and  arrived  here  March  23rd,  1791,  and  took  away 
those  who  had  remained,  fourteen  in  number,  three  of  whom  were  afterwards 
executed  at  Spithead.  Vancouver  also  visited  Tahiti  in  this  year.  Thus  most  of 
the  great  voyages  to  which  we  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
have  made  this  one  point.  Capt.  Bligh  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  the  Providence, 
April  7th,  1792,  to  complete  the  project  which  had  been  previously  frustrated. 

Without  enumerating  the  other  vessels  which  have  touched  here,  but  not  adding 
to  our  previous  stock  of  knowledge,  we  come  to  a  difierent  order  of  visits,  attended 
with  more  permanent  results. 

The  foregoing  voyages,  made  by  order  of  Oeorge  III.,  excited  wonderful  atten- 
tion in  England,  and  one  result  of  them  was  the  formation  of  a  missionary  society 
in  London,  whose  first  operation  was  the  outfit  of  a  vessel,  the  Duff,  which  was 
to  carry  missionaries  and  the  Bible  into  these  newly-discovered  lands.  The  Duff 
sailed  from  the  Thames,  August  iOth,  1796,  and,  after  visiting  the  groups  to  the 
eastward,  arrived  at  Tahiti,  Sunday,  March  5th,  1797.  The  progress,  success, 
and  establishment  of  this  first  missionary  efibrt  are  fbmiliar  to  most.  The  natives, 
by  a  singular  train  of  political  circumstances,  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the 
Europeans,  and  although  some  dissentients  existed  among  the  higher  authorities, 
yet  the  missionaries  held  almost  paramount  sway  over  the  government  and  policy 
of  Tahiti. 

appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  G^.,  March,  1934;  also  in  tome  \r,  18d9,  p.  69.  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish  gives  some  further  informatioii  from  a  Spanish  MS.  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geog.  Society,  vol.  i?.,  18d4,  part  ii.  p.  186w  A  CBriona  Spaaiah  MS.  is  also  in  the  lilirary  of  the 
Royal  Geog.  Society  on  the  same  sulgect. 
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Perhaps  the  very  taccess  of  these  missions  led  to  their  downiall.  Without 
advancing  too  far  on  the  very  delicate  ground  which  made  the  policy  of  the 
missionary  leaders  a  national  question,  it  may  he  fairly  considered  that  the 
French  interposition  was  not  so  unwarrantable  as  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
shown.  The  eiclusive  system  introduced*  and  the  harsh  and  intolerant  measures 
proposed  and  effected,  carried  their  own  retribution.  The  success  of  the  French 
mission  in  the  Gambier  Islands,  and  other  places,  induced  the  Romish  propa- 
gandists to  send  two  priests,  MM.  L.  J.  Laval  and  F.  Caret,  to  Tahiti,  in  order 
to  establish  their  rule  of  faith  in  these  islands.  This  was  fiercely  opposed  by  those 
at  the  head  of  the  existing  order  of  theological  opinions,  and  the  consequence  waa, 
that  these  two  persons,  with  a  third,  A.  Vincent,  a  carpenter,  were  forcibly 
deported  from  Tahiti.  This  aggression  against  French  subjects  naturally  drew 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  government ;  and  the  frigate  La  FemuM^  under  Admiral 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  arrived  and  demanded  2,000  piastres  as  the  expenses  of  their 
voyage  to  France, — perhaps  a  liitle  act  for  a  great  nation, — and  obliged  Queen 
Pomare  to  sign  a  treaty  which  allowed  liberty  to  all  French  subjects.  This  was 
in  1842.*  The  ice  once  broken,  and  the  French  power  having  been  established 
in  the  Marquesas,  il  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  to  lay  stronger  hold  on 
this  important  island,  in  some  points  the  key  of  the  Pacific.  After  various  con- 
troversies, backed  by  the  presence  of  a  powerful  fleet,  Capt.  Bruat,  early  in 
January,  1844,  landed  a  strong  force,  and  hauled  down  Queen  Pomare's  standard, 
and  hoisted  the  French  flag,  taking  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  king  of  the  French.  The  English  commander  of  H.M.S.  DublUf 
Capt.  Tucker,  protested  against  this,  and  the  queen,  who  was  to  have  been 
arrested  by  the  French,  subsequently  sought  protection  and  a  home  in  H.M.S. 
Basilisk,  The  next  procedure  was  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  missionary, 
who  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  former  r^ime,  on  February  Idth.  On 
May  1 8th,  Uie  French  attacked  the  position  taken  by  the  adherents  of  Pomare, 
and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  French  had  the  worst  of  it.  This  warfare 
continued  for  several  weeks,  until  the  French  power  was  entirely  established, 
and  Pomare  retired  to  Raitea. 

In  the  abstract  French  protection  is  but  a  name;  their  power  is  absolute,  and, 
in  a  few  years,  there  will  be  no  evidences  of  the  yean  of  labour  and  expense 
bestowed  in  rendering  this  beautiful  island  and  its  people  civiliaed  in  an  English 
sense.f 

The  NATIVES  have  been  so  very  frequently  described  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
much  here.  They  will  not  compare  with  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  neither 
will  Tahiti  itself  with  the  latter  for  commercial  activity  or  importance.    Blessed 

*  The  rekOtoo  of  all  the  cirenmrtances  in  wkieh  Da  Petit  Thooais  was  engsfid  is  glvsa  in  Cl» 
AccouDt  of  the  Voyage  de  La  Vtnuiy  tome  IL  p.  438,  H  aeq. 

t  The  Frenefa  keep  their  Snndsy,  which  it  a  day  brfbn  tliat  nmany  and  Ibrmeriy  kept.  Itie 
mlMtonarieB  eame  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  lott  a  dav  to  what  it  would  have  been 
had  they  rounded  Cape  Horn.  The  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  worship  among  tbeie  eimple 
islanders  win  naturally  have  a  considerable  effect  on  their  character.  If  a«  is  oeletemted  with 
much  form,  and  the  beautiful  military  ban4  which  takes  its  part  in  the  religious  sOTvices  is  a  most 
attractiTe  feature  with  the  Tahitians,  and  will  make  many  converts.  It  is  to  be  ftared  that  a  few 
years  of  Rpench  dominalloa  and  laiity,  and  Boman  Catholic  cersnonieii,  wlU  obUterate  the  eiibct 
that  years  of  Protestant  missionary  labour  has  onde. 
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with  a  singularly  beaatiful  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  their  natural  wants  are 
almost  supplied  from  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth.  Thus  they  are 
indolent  and  luxurious,  easily  susceptible  of  external  impressions.  Perhaps  the 
missionary  system  imposed  upon  them  by  their  late  exclusive  teachers  was  not 
best  adapted  to  their  mental  and  corporeal  natures.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
vast  amelioration  which  was  effected  in  their  former  licentious  and  cruel  character, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  outward  show  was  not  in  too  many  cases  belted 
by  their  private  lives.  Now,  however,  the  scene  is  changed.  The  system  of  the 
French  has  released  them  from  their  former  strictness,  and  this  it  must  be 
deemed  is  more  in  accordance  with  their  natural  feelings,  and  beyond  question 
will  rapidly  effect  another  g^eat  change  in  their  character  as  a  nation. 

One  very  startling  fact  is  prominent  in  their  history.  When  Cook  stayed  here 
in  1774,  he  judged  from  the  number  of  canoes  which  visited  him  that  Tahiti 
contained  200,000  people,  and  this  large  number  has  been  even  exceeded  in  the 
estimates  of  some  other  visitors,  but  without  doubt  it  has  been  much  overrated.* 
From  whatever  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  that  may  have  been  in  operation, 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  not  more  than  9,000  or  10,000.  It  has  usually  been 
considered  that  infanticide,  and  the  peculiarly  licentious  society  of  the  Areoi, 
were  the  most  effectual  in  reducing  the  population  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
acquaintance.  According  to  a  census  taken  about  ten  years  since,  there  were 
9,000  on  Tahiti,  and  1,000  on  Eimeo. 

Climate  and  Winds.— In  the  prefatory  remarks  io  the  preceding  chapter  we 
have  cited  some  observations  by  Capt.  FitzRoy,  as  to  the  variableness  of  what 
would  be  expected  to  be  the  regular  trade  winds  in  this  latitude.  The  ensuing 
extract  from  the  narrative  of  the  first  voyage  made  by  the  gpreat  circumnavigator 
Cook,  in  1779,  places  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  and  appears  conclusive. 

**  Though  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands  lie  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
yet  the  heat  is  not  troublesome,  nor  did  the  winds  blow  cbnstantly  from  the  East. 
We  had  frequently  a  fresh  gale  from  the  S.W.  for  two  or  three  days,  and  some- 
times, though  very  seldom,  from  the  N.W.  Tupia  reported  that  south-westerly 
winds  prevail  in  October,  November,  and  December,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  When  the  winds  are  variable,  they  are  always  accompanied  by  a  swell 
from  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W. ;  there  is  also  a  swell  from  the  same  points  when  it  is 
calm,  and  the  atmosphere  loaded  with  clouds,  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
winds  are  variable,  or  westerly  out  at  sea,  for  with  the  settled  trade  wind  the 
weather  is  clear. 

**  The  meeting  with  westerly  winds  within  the  general  limits  of  the  eastern 
trade  has  induced  some  navigators  to  suppose  that  they  were  near  some  large 
tract  of  land,  of  which,  however,  I  think  they  are  no  indication.  It  has  been  found, 
both  by  us  and  the  Dolphiny  that  the  trade  wind  in  these  parts  does  not  extend 
farther  to  the  South  than  20^,  beyond  which  we  generally  found  a  gale  from  the 
westward ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  when  these  winds  blow  strong, 
they  will  drive  back  the  easterly  wind,  and  consequently  encroach  upon  the 

*  A  moch  more  detailed  estimate  was  formed  by  the  flrtt  miesionariea  in  17^^  and  their  calcu- 
lation was  16,060.    Vide  Voyage  of  the  Duff^  p.  319. 
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limits  within  which  they  constantly  blow,  and  thus  necessarily  produce  variable 
winds,  as  either  happens  to  prevail,  and  a  south-westerly  swell.  This  supposition 
is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  trade  winds  blow  but  faintly 
for  some  distance  within  their  limits,  and  therefore  may  be  more  easily  stopped  or 
repelled  by  a  wind  in  the  contrary  direction ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  limits 
of  the  trade  winds  vary  not  only  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  but  sometimes  at 
the  same  season  in  different  years. 

^*  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  south-westerly  winds,  within 
these  limits,  are  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  large  tracts  of  land,  especially  as  they 
are  always  accompanied  with  a  large  swell  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they 
blow,  and  we  find  a  much  greater  surf  beating  upon  the  shores  of  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  islands  that  are  just  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  trade  wind  than  upon 
any  other  part  of  them. 

**  The  TIDES  about  these  islands  are  perhaps  as  inconsiderable  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  A  South  or  S.  by  W.  moon  makes  high  water  in  the  Bay  of  Matavai 
in  Otaheite ;  but  the  water  very  seldom  rises  perpendicularly  above  10  or  12 
inches.* 

''The  variation  of  the  compass  was  found  to  be  4^  46'  easterly,  from  the 
average  of  a  great  number  of  observations,  but  which  differed  very  considerably 
from  each  other  (1769)."t 

A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  names  of  the  islands.  The  first  appellations, 
La  Sagittaria  by  Quiros,  King  George  Island,  by  Wallis,  Nouvelle  Cyth^re  by 
Bougainville,  or  Amat  of  Bonecheo,  have  all  been  abandoned  for  the  native 
name,  as  is  most  proper  it  should  be  in  all  cases.  Capt.  Cook  was  the  first  to 
give  it  its  correct  appellation,  Otaheite^  as  he  spells  it.  We  have  here  an 
excellent  example  of  the  want  of  some  uniform  standard.  This  orthography  was 
followed  by  the  first  missionaries  because  it  had  been  too  long  in  use  to  be 
altered.  ''  Thus  Otaheite  is  to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  the  adjective 
Tidghty"  In  the  subsequent  proceedings,  in  reducing  the  native  oral  to  a  written 
language,  an  important  change  was  found  necessary,  and  in  this  the  consonants 
were  used  as  in  French  and  German,  and  the  vowels  as  in  Italian,  a  system  now 
employed  in  almost  all  Asiatic  orthography.  Thus  the  new  form  of  the  word  is 
O  Tahiti,  or  generally  without  the  prefixed  article.  The  Spaniards  have  spelt  it 
Tagiti ;  the  French,  Taheite,  Taiti ;  every  variety  of  form  having  been  used.  But 
as  the  printed  language  has  in  great  degree  become  the  standard,  Tahiti^  as  is 
there  used,  has  been  here  preferred,  and  is  well  known.  J 

Of  the  name  by  which  the  group  is  distinguished  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
term  Society  Islands  was  given  by  Cook  to  those  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  Tahiti, 
the  greater  number  of  which  were  discovered  by  him  ;  but  he  did  not  include  in 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  different  navigators,  that  these  observations  led  to  the  eon- 
closion  that  the  tidal  phenomena  accorded  with  tiie  generally  received  law.  By  others,  and 
more  particularly  by  Capt.  Kotzebue  and  Capt.  Beechey,  it  has  been  advanced  that  there  was 
but  one  tide  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  being  high  water  about  noon.  Mr.  Williams,  the  mis- 
sionary, denies  this,  and  states  that  they  are  peHbetly  regidar;  and  the  observations  carefully 
conducted  by  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  H.M.S.  Sulphur,  in  1840,  negative  the  theory  of  u 
noon  high  water.    See  Missionary  Enterprise,  pp.  202-3. 

t  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  pp.  847-8. 

t  See  Missionary  Voyage  of  tlie  Duffy  p.  6;  and  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  77-8. 
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thiB  the  principal  of  the  groop,  which  is  naturally  connected  with  the  rest.  The 
younger  Forster  first  proposed  the  extension  of  the  name  to  those  comprehended 
by  Bougainrille  in  hb  Arekipel  de  Bourbon.  In  this  all  modem  geographers 
have  agreed y  therefore  the  original  division  of  the  group  into  King  George  Island 
and  the  Society  Islands  has  become  obsolete. 

MAITEA  or  OsKABoacn  Island  is  the  easternmost  of  the  group.  It  was 
discovered  by  Wallis  in  the  Dolphin,  in  1767,  and  he  gave  it  the  second  of  the 
above  names ;  though  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  same 
called  by  Quiros  Dezena^  because  it  was  the  tenth  discovery  made  in  his  voyage. 
Bougainville  saw  it  in  1768,  and  called  it  Le  Boudoir,  or  Pic  de  la  Boudeuse ; 
and  Bonecheo,  previously  mentioned,  called  it  San  Cristobal.  The  native  name 
is  to  be  preferred  to  all  these.  It  is  high  and  round,  and  not  more  than  7  miles 
in  its  greatest  extent.  Its  North  side  is  remarkably  steep.  The  ^South  side, 
where  the  declivity  from  the  hills  is  more  gradual,  is,  or  was,  the  chief  place  of 
residence  of  the  natives ;  but  the  North  side,  from  the  very  summit  down  to  the 
sea,  is  so  steep,  that  it  can  afford  no  support  to  the  inhabitants.  The  eastern  part 
is  very  pleasant,  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees  abounding.  Near  the  East  end  are 
two  remarkable  rocks,  and  a  reef  runs  off  to  the  eastward  about  half  a  league. 

Its  greatest  elevation  b  1,597  feet,  and  it  b  in  lat.  17^  5^,  Ion.  148^  5'.* 

TAHITI  is  about  32  miles  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  is  an  elongated  range 
of  high  land,  which,  being  intermpted  in  one  part,  forms  an  bthmus  about  3  miles 
in  breadth,  which  connects  the  two  peninsulas.  From  a  low  margin  of  sea-coast 
the  land  rises  to  a  very  considerable  height  on  both  extremities  of  the  island, 
while  some  highly  fertile  plains  or  valleys  intersect  the  ranges  in  different  parts. 
The  loftiest  mountain,  which  is  in  the  northern  peninsula,  was  estimated  by 
Capt.  Beecliey  to  be  about  7,000  feet  in  height.  According  to  the  measurements 
of  the  United  Sutes'  Exploring  Expedition,  Aorai,  the  peak  which  is  next  in 
height  to  Orohena,  is  6,979  feet  high,  and  Orohena  appemd  to  be  about  1,500 
feet  higher.  So  that  the  highest  point  may  be  taken  at  8,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  these  two  peaks  ridges  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  they  are  preci- 
pitous, and  generally  narrow,  in  places  a  mere  edge.t 

Of  late  years  the  lower  lands  of  Tahiti  have  undergone  considerable  change  by 
the  introduction  of  the  guava  shrub,  brought  from  Norfolk  Island  thirty-five  years 
since.  This  has  flourbhed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  has  now  usurped 
the  soil  to  a  very  great  extent*  For  miles  the  woodlands  and  bush  are  competed 
almost  entirely  of  this  shrub,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  large  and  delicious  fruit. 

The  island  is  nearly  or  quite  surrounded  by  an  excellent  broad  road,  called  the 
Broom  Road,  which,  overshadowed  with  trees,  affords  a  delightful  means  of 
visiting  the  different  settlements  distributed  around  it.  In  the  code  of  laws 
adopted  by  Pomare,  the  punishment  for  getting  intoxicated  was  making  so  many 
feet  of  this  road.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  still  prohibited  by  the  French 
regulations. 

Outside  the  low  belt  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a  coral  reef  encircles 

•  Dairy  mp'e»s  CoUecfion,  vol.  \.  p.  42  ;  BUgh,  Voyage  of  the  Bounty,  p.  58 ;  Hawkesworth'i 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  240;  Beechoy,  Voyage  of  the  Bhuam,  vol.  ii.  p.  676. 
t  Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  Ii.  p.  66. 
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the  island  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles,  and  within  this  rocky  bank  are  several 
excellent  harbours,  where  the  sea  is  constantly  tranquil,  but  the  best  and  only 
one  nsed  is  Matami  Bay,  on  the  North  side. 

All  voyagers  unite  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  Tahiti.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  be  seen  at  15  leagues*  distance,  when,  if  to  the  East  or  West,  It 
appears  like  two  islands,  the  low  connecting  isthmus  not  being  seen. 

Capt.  FitzRoy  says: — **  November  I5th,  1835.  Early  this  morning  we  saw 
Otaheite,  but  clouds  hanging  over  the  high  land,  and  a  haziness  about  the  horizon, 
at  first  disappointed  our  expectations.  As  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  clouds  shrunk 
away,  vanishing  as  they  rolled  along  the  grandly  formed  mountains ;  high,  sharp, 
irregular  peaks  and  huge  masses  of  rock  appeared  between  the  mists,  and  again 
were  hidden  in  deep  valleys  or  glens,  showed  darkly,  and,  while  the  shadows 
passed,  seemed  to  be  denied  the  light  of  day.  Strikingly  different  in  appearance 
were  the  lower  hills  and  dales,  and  the  richly-wooded  land  at  the  sea-side.  There 
the  bright  sunshine  heightened  the  vivid  and  ever-varying  tints  of  a  rich  verdure. 
The  beautiful  alternation  of  light  and  shade,  each  moment  changing  as  the 
flitting  shadows  passed  over  every  kind  of  green ;  the  gproves  of  graceful  palm 
trees ;  the  dazzling  white  foam  of  the  breakers  on  the  coral  reefs,  contrasted  by 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  combined  to  fbrm  a  most  enchanting  view.  At  a 
distance  in  the  West,  Eimeo  showed  a  picturesque  outline,  and  added  to  the 
beauty  of  a  scene  which  surpassed  our  ideas,  even  heightened,  as  they  had  been, 
by  the  descriptions  of  former  navigators.*'  * 

Tahiti  consists,  then,  of  two  peninsulas,  which  the  natives  distinguish  by  the 
names  of  Opoureonu  (Cook),  or  Tahiti-Nui  (Great  Tahiti),  and  Tiarraboo  or 
Tahiti-lti  (Little  Tahiti).  On  the  North  side  of  the  former  is  the  chief  place  of 
the  group. 

POINT  VENUS,  the  northern  point  of  Tahiti,  is  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical site  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  it  has  been  the  point  most  accurately 
determined,  or  at  least  has  had  more  extensive  series  of  observations  made  on  it 
than  elsewhere.  Cook's  first  expedition  led  to  this  spot  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  in  1769,  as  previously  stated,  and  here  the  g^eat  navigator  and  Mr.  Green, 
the  astronomer,  observed  that  occurrence.  From  these  observations  Mr.  Wales 
deduces  its  position  as  Ion.  149^  26'  15'  W.  From  the  observations  made  during 
his  second  voyage,  Mr.  Bayley  deduces  it  as  Ion.  149^  28'  23"  W.,  nearly  identical 
with  what  Capt.  Beechey  made  it  in  1826. 

In  the  first  chronometrical  chain  of  distances  carried  round  the  world,  which 
was  done  by  Capt  FitzRoy,  in  H.M.S.  Beagle^  in  measuring  eastward  it  was 
149^  26'  14%  and  westward  149^  34'  30'.  Thus  the  entire  circumference  was 
made  to  be  8'16"  in  excess,  and  taking  Tahiti  as  the  point  where  this  correction 
would  be  best  made,  the  mean  would  be  149^  SV  22". 

Lieutenant  Raper  assumes  Point  Venus  flagstaff  to  be  in  lat.  17^  29'  16"  S«, 
Ion.  149^  29'  0"  W.,  as  a  secondary  meridian.  Therefore,  should  this  point  be 
measured,  whatever  the  longitude  it  is  considered  to  be  in  should  be  stated,  as 
well  as  the  difference  of  longitude  between  it  and  the  position  ascertained. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Adveniwre  and  Beagle^  vol.  ii.  pp.  608-0. 
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MATAVAI  BAY  lies  to  the  westward  of  Point  Venus,  and  was  called  Port 
Royal  Harbour  by  its  discoverer,  Wallis,  in  1767,  but  this  has  been  superseded 
by  its  native  name.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  point  is  a  coral  bank,  which  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  very  narrow  channel ;  and  it  was  upon  this  bank,  which  has  only 
13  feet  on  it  in  places,  that  Wallis's  ship  struck  as  he  entered  the  bay,  hence  it  is 
called  the  Dolphin  Bank.  The  S.W.  limit  of  the  bay  is  at  the  West  Bluff , 
surmounted  by  One  Tree  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  Point  Venus.  There  are  some 
detached  spots  off*  the  West  Bluff,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  Dolphin  Bank, 
with  1 8  and  20  feet  water  on  them.  One  is  called  the  Banana  Reef,  another  the 
Pooreo  Reef,  by  Capt.  Beechey. 

PAPAWA  HARBOUR  commences  about  a  mile  W.S.W.  of  the  West  Bluff, 
and  is  formed  to  seaward  by  the  usual  line  of  shore  reef,  just  level  with  the 
water.  Outside  this  the  water  becomes  unfathomable  immediately.  The  village 
of  Papawa  lines  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  East 
and  West. 

TOANOA  HARBOUR  adjoins  it  on  the  West,  and  its  entrance  is  formed  by 
an  opening  between  the  outer  reef.  Capt.  Beechey  surveyed  it  in  1826,  and  has 
given  directions  for  it,  recited  beneath.  There  would  appear  to  be  an  increase  of 
depth  here  since  that  survey,  either  from  volcanic  action  or  from  the  wearing  away 
of  the  coral  banks,  for  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  states  that  in  1840  ships  might 
ride  on  the  spot  where  the  consul's  house  stood  in  1826.  At  the  latter  period  the 
channel  which  leads  to  Papiete  from  it  was  considered  impracticable,  but  in  1836 
the  French  frigate  L*Artemise,  under  Capt.  Laplace,  entered  by  it,  and  it  has 
since  become  the  common  entrance  to  Papiete.* 

The  ensuing  directions  for  these  harbours  on  the  North  side  of  Tahiti  are 
given  by  Capt.  Beechey,  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Blossom  : — 

In  clear  weather  the  mountains  of  Otaheite  may  be  seen  90  miles  from  the 
deck.  The  ports  most  frequented  are  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  island, 
and  may  be  approached  without  difficulty  when  the  trade  wind  is  blowing.  It, 
however,  sometimes  happens  in  the  winter  months  that  the'  trade  wind  is  inter- 
rupted by  breezes  from  the  N.W.  and  West,  and  at  others  that  calms  and  unsettled 
weather  prevail.  At  such  times  avoid  getting  into  the  bay  between  Otaheite  and 
Tiarraboo,  especially  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  as  the  swell  rolls  in  heavily 
upon  the  shore,  and  there  is  no  anchorage  outside  the  reefs. 

Arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  Otaheite,  several  points 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  will  be  seen  stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
One  of  these  is  Point  Venus,  and  may  be  known  by  One  Tree  Hill,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  last  bluff  headland 
upon  this  part  of  the  coast 

Matavai  Bay,  on  the  south-western  side  of  Point  Venus,  may  be  considered  a 
safe  anchorage  from  April  to  December ;  but  *during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  trade  is  liable  to  interruptions  from  westerly  winds,  which  blow  directly  into 
Matavai,  and  occasion  a  high  sea.  The  protection  to  the  anchorage  is  afforded 
by  Point  Venus  and  the  Dolphin  Shoal,  a  coral  bank,  with  only  2^  fathoms  upon 

*  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  ti«  p.  12. 
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its  shallowest  part  Between  it  and  Point  Venus  there  is  a  channel  about 
50  yards  wide,  with  17,  15,  and  10  fathoms  close  to  the  reef;  and  by  anchoring 
a  boat  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal,  a  vessel  may  enter  with  perfect  safety,  provided 
the  breeze  be  fair.  It  is,  however,  better  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  the  bank, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  two  remarkable  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  E.N.E.  being 
seen,  to  the  southward  of  an  European  built  house  on  the  beach,  bearing  £•  by 
N.,  and  haul  round  it  towards  the  anchorage,  taking  care  not  to  get  to  leeward, 
so  as  to  bring  the  N.£.  bluff  of  One  Tree  Hill  to  bear  to  the  southward  of  S.E.,  as 
there  are  several  coral  banks  in  that  direction.  Anchor  in  8}  or  9  fathoms,  mud, 
off  old  Pomarre's  house,  taking  care  of  the  reef  that  lies  off  that  part  of  the  shore. 

To  the  westward  of  Matavai  there  are  three  good  harbours,  Papawa,  Toanoa, 
and  Papiete,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  largest  and  most  frequented.  The  others, 
however,  are  the  most  healthy.  The  entrances  to  all  are  extremely  narrow,  and  a 
stranger  ought  to  take  a  pilot  on  board ;  but  be  should  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  persons  who  act  in  that  capacity,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  channeb, 
understand  very  little  about  navigating  a  vessel. 

Toanoa  is  4  miles  West  of  Matavai,  and  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable 
ragged  mountain,  which  will  be  seen  through  a  deep  valley  when  abreast  of  it 
When  near,  this  ragged  mountain  is  very  conspicuous,  and  at  night  is  a  good 
guide  to  the  entrance. 

The  channel  into  Toanoa  is  only  330  yards  wide ;  off  the  eastern  side  of  the 
passage  there  is  a  rock,  upon  which  the  sea  sometimes  breaks,  lying  N.W. 
60  fathoms  from  the  breakers,  and  another  on  the  tinier  side  of  the  opposite 
reef.  Neither  of  these  rocks,  however,  narrow  the  channel  much,  and  are  only 
dangerous  in  the  event  of  the  wind  breaking  the  ship  off,  or  in  rounding  the  reeft 
closely.  With  a  fine  wind  sail  boldly  in,  keeping  mid-channel,  and,  clewing  all 
up,  allow  the  ship  to  shoot  into  a  berth  about  2  cables'  leng^  from  the  shore,  in 
13  or  14  fathoms.  Here  she  must  await  until  the  wind  falls,  and  then  tow  into 
the  harbour;  or  if  the  wind  be  off  the  land,  set  fore  and  ait  sails,  and  keep  the 
boats  ready  with  lines  in  them.  There  are  three  channels  to  the  inner  harbour,  of 
which  the  two  South  ones  only  are  frequented,  on  account  of  the  currents  running 
strong  through  that  to  the  northward.  Perhaps  the  centre  channel,  though 
scarcely  broader  than  a  frigate,  had  better  be  used  going  in,  and  the  South 
coming  out.  In  the  centre  channel  there  are  8  to  12  fathoms  water ;  but  in  the 
southern  one  a  shoal  extends  from  the  shore,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  keep 
close  to  the  rock.  Anchor  in  8)  fathoms,  about  midway  between  the  outer  reef 
and  the  shore,  opposite  some  cottages ;  and  moor  head  and  stem  by  fastening 
cables  to  the  trees  on  shore,  and  carrying  out  the  small  bower  close  to  the  outer 
reef.  To  proceed  to  sea,  it  is  necessary  to  warp  into  the  outer  anchorage,  after 
the  sea-breeze  has  done  in  the  evening,  or  very  early  in  the  morning  before  it 
sets  in,  and  push  through  the  channel  before  the  current  makes  strong.  In  all 
these  entrances  the  current  sets  out  in  theMaytime,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  2  or 
3  knots,  and  rather  sweeps  over  the  reef  to  the  leeward.  There  is  another 
entrance  to  Toanoa  from  Papiete,  but  that  just  described  is  the  most  convenient 

The  Harbour  of  Papawa  is  not  frequented,  and  as  it  cannot  be  entered  without 
a  pilot,  I  shall  give  no  directions  for  it. 
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PAPIETE.—- Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Toanoa  there  is  a  harbour,  called 
hy  the  natives  Papiete,  capable  of  containing  at  least  thirty  vessels.  The  entrance 
is  even  narrower  than  that  at  Toanoa,  being  only  320  feet  in  the  clear,  and  has  a 
bar  with  only  4^  fathoms  on  it.  The  current  here  sets  out  faster  than  through 
the  channel  to  the  northward,  and  in  blowing  weather  the  sea  breaks  quite  across. 
This  is  also  a  more  intricate  and  dangerous  channel  than  the  other ;  and  the  only 
way  for  a  stranger  to  ensure  safety  is  to  moor  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
There  are  no  good  marks  for  this  spot;  but  as  a  general  remark  keep  about 
40  yards  from  the  western  extremity  of  two  rocks  which  lie  80  yards  off  the  dry 
part  of  the  eastern  reef.  These  two  rocks  have  only  1|  fathoms  upon  them,  and 
generally  break.  There  is  another  rock  about  60  yards  North  of  the  eastern  reef; 
but  this  lies  out  of  the  channel.  On  the  western  side  of  the  channel  there  is  a 
shoal,  with  only  1 }  fathoms  of  water  upon  it,  which  extends  midway  between  the 
dry  reefs.  From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  a  pilot  is  necessary  for  this 
port,  and  that  the  boats  should  be  in  readiness  to  tow  or  run  out  kedges  as 
required,  whether  the  pilot  advises  it  or  not. 

After  the  entrance  is  passed,  steer  S.  by  E.,  true^  until  the  first  rock  on  the 
inside,  bearing  S.E.  by  S.,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  dry  reef,  is 
passed  ;  then  haul  towards  the  missionary  church,  and  beat  up  to  the  anchorage 
between  that  shore,  which  may  be  approached  within  half  a  cable's  length,  and 
the  reefs  which  extend  from  the  Moto,  or  low  island,  towards  the  S.W.  These 
reefs  will  be  seen,  and  may  be  approached  as  close  as  convenient.  Another  rock 
lies  S.  by  W.,  true^  2,000  feet  from  the  entrance;  but  with  the  trade  wind  this 
will  be  weathered. 

If  it  be  necessary,  the  Moto  may  be  passed  to  the  eastward  ;  but  the  channel 
is  very  narrow, .and  can  only  be  safely  navigated  by  a  person  acquainted  with  it. 

Papiete  is  a  very  convenient  harbour  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  subject  to  calms 
and  much  hot  weather,  in  consequence  of  its  being  rather  to  leeward,  and  the  trade 
wind  being  obstructed  by  woods  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 

The  tides  in  all  these  harbours  are  very  irregular.  It  is  generally  high  water  at 
half  an  hour  after  noon  every  day,  and  low  water  at  six  in  the  morning.*  But 
respecting  the  tides,  see  some  preceding  remarks  on  p.  881. 

Papiete^  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Tahitian  Islands,  stands  at  the  foot 
of  Orohena,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  island.  The  ground  here  is  level,  but 
there  is  not  much  space  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  vegetation.  Papiete  is  not  a  town,  nor  a 
village,  nor  yet  a  hamlet.  The  Spanish  word  pueblo  perhaps  best  expresses 
its  character.  It  is  a  collection  of  small  houses,  spread  without  order  in  the 
midst  of  orange  trees,  cocoa-nuts,  and  guavas,  which  embellish  the  shore,  that 
extends  in  a  semicircle  around  the  road.  The  aspect  in  general  has  nothing 
imposing,  but  it  is  extremely  pleasant  and  picturesque.  The  background  is  filled 
up  with  a  number  of  pinnacled  mountains,  jutting  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

At  the  back  of  Papiete  is  the  village  of  Amelie^  a  single  street  of  houses  or 
cottages  in  the  European  style,  built  of  coral  blocks,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 

*  Vojrsge  of  the  Blcuotn,  vol.  H.,  Appendix,  pp.  016—648. 
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capable  of  beings  defended.  They  are  (or  were)  occupied  by  the  goyernment 
artificers.  Here,  too,  many  of  the  French  soldiers  live  in  small  huts,  around 
which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  place,  are  nice  gardens,  producing 
abundantly.  On  the  height  over  the  village  is  the  block-house,  a  wooden 
building,  one  of  six  which  protect  the  town. 

The  remainder  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti  has  never  been  very  accurately  or  recently 
examined,  so  that,  for  nautical  purposes,  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  various 
accounts  of  the  island. 

The  greater  part  of  the  N.W.  side  of  the  larger  peninsula  is  protected  from 
approach  by  the  encircling  coral  reef,  which  need  not  be  dilated  on,  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  very  accurate  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  whaling  voyage,  went  around  the  island  : — **  On  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  island  I  noticed  the  numerous  caverns  which  penetrate  the  base  of 
the  precipitous  cliJBTs  that  form  this  portion  of  the  coast.  One  of  these  caverns 
which  we  inspected  was  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mural  cli£F,  of  about  200  feet 
high,  and  its  face  clothed  with  ferns  and  other  elegant  verdure.  The  mouth  of 
the  cavern  formed  a  large  arch  ;  the  bottom  was  occupied  by  a  sheet  of  fresh 
water,  produced  by  infiltration  through  the  rock.  I  also  noticed  here  a  number 
of  springs  of  fresh  water,  that  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  at  greater  or  less 
distances  from  the  shore.  Their  situation  is  marked  by  small  eddies  or  whirls 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  over  the  coral  reef;  and  upon  some  of  these 
the  natives  have  placed  bamboos,  with  apertures  in  their  sides,  through  which 
the  fresh  water  flows  as  from  a  pump.  When  fishing  on  the  coast  in  their  canoes, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  natives  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
quench  their  thirst  at  these  fresh-water  springs.  The  cause  of  their  existence 
is  of  course  simple,  although  the  effect  is  somewhat  extraordinary." 

The  great  morais  of  Papawa,  at  the  S.W.  part  of  the  larger  peninsula, 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  the  time  of  Cook's  first  voyage,  was  then 
nearly  perfect.  It  is  an  enormoiis  pile  of  stone  work,  of  a  pyramidical  form,  on 
a  rectangular  base,  270  feet  long  and  94  feet  wide ;  the  ten  steps  by  which  it 
rises  are  6  and  5  feet  in  height.  The  labour  required  to  collect  this  mass  of 
stones  and  coral  blocks  must  have  been  enormous.  Since  Cook's  visit  it  is  much 
dilapidated,  and  is  now  about  40  feet  high,  and  the  sides  nearly  obliterated.  It 
has  been  taken  by  conquest,  and  thus  led  to  decay  since  the  earlier  visits  of 
Europeans. 

The  coral  reef  is  interrupted  in  front  of  the  small  bay  which  makes  up  to 
Papawa,  and  the  surf  dashes  with  some  violence  against  the  shore;  with  this 
exception  the  passage  may  be  made  within  the  reef  in  smooth  water.  From  this 
part  the  South  coast  assumes  a  more  easterly  direction  to  the  low  isthmus,  which 
was  probably  alluded  to  by  Quiros,  the  first  discoverer. 

The  ISTHMUS  which  connects  the  two  peninsulas  is  apparently  covered  with 
trees  quite  across,  and  on  both  sides  the  land  seems  to  be  better  fitted  for  cultivation 
than  any  other  part  of  Tahiti.  On  the  Tiarraboo  side  it  is  covered  with 'fern,  with 
scattered  clumps  of  trees ;  the  land  level  at  top,  but  broken,  or  rent  as  it  were, 
into  chasms  or  deep  hollows,  and  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  towards  the 
lofty  mountains  which  form  the  middle  and  eastern  divisions  of  Tiarraboo.    At 
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the  Soath  side  of  the  isthmus  a  cove,  about  60  yards  wide,  and  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  a  ship,  runs  close  up  to  the  low  neck  ;  it  would  be  an  excellent 
place  for  a  ship  to  moor  in  if  a  passage  could  be  found  between  the  large  coral 
patches  which  lie  without  it* 

TIARRA600  is  the  name  of  the  lesser  Peninsula  of  Tahiti.  It  is  of  much 
less  importance  at  present  than  the  northern  portion.  As  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  ere  long  the  French  may  give  to  the  world  some  details  which  will  be 
more  ample,  and  of  a  diiBTerent  character  to  that  at  present  attainable,  little  will 
be  said  here  of  its  minor  features. 

Capt.  Cook  says : — **  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  universe  that  affords 
a  more  luxuriant  prospect  than  the  S.£.  part  of  Otaheite.  The  hills  are  high 
and  steep,  and,  in  many  places,  craggy ;  but  they  are  covered  to  the  very  summits 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spectator  can  scarcely  help 
thinking  that  the  very  rocks  possess  the  property  of  producing  and  supporting 
their  verdant  clothing.  The  flat  land  which  bounds  those  hills  toward  the  sea,  and 
the  interjacent  valleys  also,  teem  with  various  productions  that  grow  with  the 
most  exuberant  vigour,  and  at  once  fill  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  the  idea 
that  no  place  upon  earth  can  out-do  this  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  v^etation. 
Nature  has  been  no  less  liberal  in  distributing  rivulets,  which  are  found  in  every 
▼alley,  and,  as  they  approach  the  sea,  often  divide  into  two  or  three  branches, 
fertilizing  the  flat  lands  through  which  they  run.  The  habitations  of  the  natives 
are  scattered  without  order  upon  these  flats ;  and  many  of  them,  appearing  towards 
the  shore,  presented  a  delightful  scene,  viewed  from  our  ships ;  especially  as  the 
sea  within  the  reef  which  bounds  the  coast  is  perfectly  still,  and  afibrds  a  safe 
navigation,  at  all  times,  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  often  seen  paddling  in  their 
canoes  indolently  along,  in  passing  from  place  to  place,  or  in  going  to  fish.  On 
viewing  these  charming  scenes,  I  have  often  regretted  my  inability  to  transmit  to 
those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  them  such  a  description  as  might 
in  some  measure  convey  an  impression  similar  to  what  must  be  felt  by  every  one 
who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  spot."t 

All  the  eastern  part  of  Tiarraboo  consists  of  high  rugged  mountains,  which  run 
to  the  sea-side,  and  form  steep  clifis,  which  are  extremely  dangerous  to  pass  by 
land  ;  on  this  account  the  low  land  is  narrow,  and  distributed  partially  ;  the  coral 
reef  fronts  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  land,  and  on  it,  towards  the 
South  part,  are  some  small  islands. 

Aguila  or  Langara's  Harbour^  or  Owhaumroa,  lies  to  the  northward  of  one  of 
these  islands,  and  was  so  named,  in  1772,  by  the  Spanish  navigator  alluded  to 
in  the  introductory  remarks.  In  August,  1773,  Cook's  ships,  the  Resolution 
and  EndeavouVy  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here. 

Ocatipeha  Bay  is  on  the  North  side  of  Tiarraboo,  and  was  visited  by  Cook,  both 
in  his  second  and  third  voyages.  In  the  interval  between  these  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, Don  D.  Bonecheo,  had  come  hither  and  had  died.  He  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross  they  had  erected  here,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  remarks. 

Bougainville* s  Harbour  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  larger  peninsula.    That 

< 

*  Voyage  of  the  2>t</f,  p.  106.  t  Cook'*  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  U4, 
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navigator  came  here,  and  lost  both  his  anchors  and  cables.  Its  entrance  is 
through  the  encircling  reef  to  the  southward  of  an  island  lying  within  it.  A 
second  island  is  marked  to  the  northward  of  this,  and  the  reef  continues  hence 
at  a  considerable  distance  off  the  shore  as  far  as  Point  Venus.  It  was  on  a 
portion  of  this  that  the  French  frigate  VArtemise  struck  in  1836. 

The  N.E.  reef  extends  from  1}  miles  E.  by  N.  }  W.  of  Point  Venus  to  the  valley 
of  Hapaino*  It  is  about  10  miles  distant  from  Point  Venus,  and  the  first  valley  to 
the  eastward  of  it.  This  reef  is  detached,  and  for  the  most  part  lies  parallel  to 
the  coast,  except  near  its  centre,  when  it  then  trends  to  the  N.N.E.  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  channel  between  this  reef  and  the  reef  to  the  southward 
is  abreast  of  this  valley  (Hapaino),  and  about  2  miles  in  width.  The  soundings 
on  this  reef  are  very  regular ;  from  the  shoal  part  near  its  centre  the  depUis 
gradually  increase  from  3  to  12  fathoms,  coral  rocks;  it  has  on  one  part  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  3  to  4i  fathoms  ;  and  this  tract  may  be  known  by  its 
lying  directly  oiBT  a  remarkable  part  of  the  land,  which  is  a  little  declining,  but 
nearly  table  land.  Towards  the  eastern  end  it  trends  for  a  short  distance 
S.S.E.,  and  then  terminates  to  S.W. ;  the  outer  part  of  this  reef  is  from  2j  to 
3  miles  offshore.  Marks,  when  on  its  centre : — Point  Venus  will  just  be  on  with 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Island  of  Eimeo,  bearing  W.  by  S.  j  S.  To  avoid  it,  a 
ship  coming  from  the  eastward,  when  within  10  miles  of  Point  Venus,  ought  not 
to  bring  that  point  to  bear  more  westerly  than  W.S.W.  Between  the  reef  and 
shore  the  passage  is  good,  but,  leading  to  neither  harbour  nor  place  of  shelter, 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided.  This  reef  seldom,  if 
ever,  breaks,  and  is  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  least 
water,  3  fathoms. 

This  reef  and  the  following  have  not  been  laid  down  in  any  chart.  They 
exist  in  the  only  spot  oiBT  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island  where  Capt.  Cook  has  not 
laid  down  any,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  mislead  a  stranger. 

The  eastern  reef  oiBT  Tahiti  lies  off  the  valley  of  Teallay ,  and  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  former,  from  its  being  hid  from  Point  Venus.  Most  vessels  making  that 
part  of  the  coast  invariably  stand  in-shore ;  to  make  that  point  (which  is  low, 
and  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees)  would,  by  keeping  too  close  in,  in  all  proba- 
bility get  within  this  reef,  as  it  does  not  break.  The  outer  part  is  from  2  j  to 
3  miles  off  shore.  The  depths  are  regular,  from  4  to  8,  10  and  12  fathoms, 
sailing  over  it  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  bottom  is  all  coral  rocks  ; 
it  is  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  and  lies  parallel  to  the  shore. 
Marks  from  the  depth  of  3  fathoms,  least  water  found  on  it,  are  the  high  peak, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Tiarraboo,  on  with  the  low  and  extreme 
point  of  the  largest  peninsula,  bearing  S.S.E.  J  E.  This  point  has  two  small 
islands  lying  off  it,  and  a  very  remarkable  black  mould-hill  near  the  village, 
close  to  the  beach,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  J  W.  A  ship 
may  enter  within  this  reef,  as  there  is  deep  water  at  either  end.  It  is  about 
5  miles  in  length,  and  very  detached.* 

•  Mr.  W.  Forties,  II.M.S.  Hyacinth,  Papiete,  Tahiti,  May  lOtb,  1836 ;   Nantieal  Magaiine, 
Hay,  1836,  pp.  264-5. 
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This  completes  the  circuit  of  Tahiti.  This  imperfection  of  the  description  of 
all  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  is  of  the  less  importance,  as  they  are,  in  a 
commercial  view,  but  of  very  slight  interest. 

TETUROA,  or  Tethuroa,  is  a  small,  low  island,  or  rather  group  of  small  low 
islets,  about  6  miles  in  length,  enclosed  in  a  reef  about  10  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
lying,  according  to  Capt.  Cook,  at  8  leagues  N.  ^  W.  from  Point  Venus.  The 
reef  is  inaccessible  to  large  canoes.  The  islets  abound  in  cocoa-nuts,  which 
flourish  most  in  the  lowest  places  ;  in  this,  perhaps,  they  dififer  in  their  qualities 
from  those  of  Tahiti.  The  former  rulers  of  Tahiti  would  not  allow  the  bread-fruit 
to  be  planted  here,  so  that  those  who  lived  on  it  should  be  obliged  to  bring  the 
fish  which  abounds  around  it  to  exchange  for  that  article.  It  is  plainly  seen  from 
the  high  ridges  of  Tahiti,  and  in  former  times  was  the  watering  place  of  Tahiti, 
being  frequented  by  the  licentious  Areois,  especially  the  women  and  the  effeminate 
class,  for  recovery  of  their  bodily  diseases,  occasioned  by  their  debauchery,  and 
to  increase  the  delicacy  of  their  complexions.  Its  S.£.  point  is  in  lat.  17^  2'  S., 
Ion.  149°  47'  W. 

Bougainville  called  it  Oumaitia.  Burney  considers  it  to  be  the  same  island  as 
the  Fugitiva  of  Quiros.  This  opinion,  which  varies  from  that  of  Fleuricu  and 
Espinosa,  is  also  followed  by  Admiral  Krusenstern.* 

EIMEO  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Wallis,  July  27th,  1767,  and  by 
him  named  Duke  of  York  Island,  By  Vancouver  it  is  called  Morea,  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  many  others  ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  For8ter,t  Morea  is  only  a 
district  of  Eimeo,  but  is  frequently  applied  to  the  whole  island  by  the  natives. 

The  distance  between  the  reefs  of  Tahiti  and  that  of  Eimeo,  as  was  measured 
by  Capt.  Wilkes,  in  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition  ship  Vincennes, 
with  the  patent  log,  was  10  miles.  Eimeo  is  a  beautiful  object  in  the  view  from 
Tahiti,  and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  on  a  nearer  approach  ;  its  hills  and  mountains 
may,  without  any  great  stretch  of  imagination,  be  converted  into  battlements, 
spires  and  towers  rising  one  above  the  other ;  their  gray  sides  clothed  here  and 
there  with  verdure,  which,  at  a  distance,  resembles  ivy  of  the  richest  hue. 

Eimeo  has,  if  possible,  a  more  broken  surface  than  Tahiti,  and  is  more  thrown 
up  into  separate  peaks ;  its  scenery  is  wild  even  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Tahiti,  and  particularly  upon  the  shores,  where  the  mountains  rise  precipitously 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet.  The  reef  which  surrounds  the  island 
is  similar  to  that  of  Tahiti,  and  has  no  soundings  immediately  outside  of  it. 
Black  cellular  lava  abounds,  and  holes  are  found  in  its  shattered  ridges,  among 
which  is  the  noted  one  through  which  the  god  Oroo  is  said  to  have  thrown  his 
spear. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eimeo  reside  upon  the  shores,  and  there  arc  several  large 
villages  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  Coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  all  other 
tropical  plants,  succeed  well  at  Eimeo,  and  sugar  is  made  to  a  considerable 
extent.^ 

Talu  Harbour  lies  on  the  North  side  of  Eimeo.     It  is  a  romantic  glen, 

*  Memoires  Hydrographiques,  vol.  i.  p.  242.  t  Observations,  p.  217. 

t  Narrative  of  the  United  State:}'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67—69. 
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penetrating  the  island  for  2  or  3  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  enclosed  by 
precipitous  sides,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet ;  at  its  head  is 
an  extensive  flat  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  employed  in  the  culture  of  sugar,  and 
studded  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  interesting  objects.  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  third 
visit,  was  the  first  to  find  this  singular  and  excellent  harbour.  *'  For  security  and 
goodness  of  its  bottom  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  harbour  that  I  have  met  with  at 
any  of  the  islands  in  this  ocean ;  and  it  has  this  advantage  over  most  of  them, 
that  a  ship  can  sail  in  and  out  with  the  reigning  trade  wind,  so  that  access  and 
recess  are  equally  easy.  There  are  several  rivulets  that  fall  into  it.  The  one  at 
the  head  is  so  considerable  as  to  admit  boats  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up,  where 
we  found  the  water  perfectly  fresh.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  the  pooroo  tree, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  which  makes  good  firing,  and  which  they  set  no 
value  on,  so  that  wood  and  water  are  to  be  got  here  with  great  facility." 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  two  reefs  ;  the  only  danger  not  above 
water  lies  on  the  port-hand  going  in.     The  land  wind  blows  out  generally  strong. 

Parau-roa  Harbour. — '*  On  the  same  side  of  the  island,  and  about  2  miles 
to  the  eastward,  is  Parau-roa  or  Parowroah,  much  larger  within  than  that  of 
Talu  ;  but  the  entrance  or  opening  in  the  reef  (for  the  whole  island  is  surrounded 
by  a  reef  of  coral  rock)  is  considerably  narrower,  and  lies  to  the  leeward  of  the 
harbour.  These  two  defects  are  so  striking  that  the  Harbour  of  Talu  must 
always  have  the  preference.  It  is  a  little  extraordinary  that  I  should  have  been 
three  times  at  Otaheite  before,  and  have  once  sent  a  boat  to  Eimeo,  and  yet  not 
know  till  now  that  there  was  a  harbour  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  always  under- 
stood that  there  was  not.  Whereas  there  are  not  only  the  two  above  mentioned, 
but  one  or  two  more  on  the  South  side  of  the  island.  But  these  last  are  not  so 
considerable  as  the  two  just  described."  Capt.  Wilkes  calls  it  Papoa,  or  Cook's 
Harbour f  and  says  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  it  and  Talu.  Wood 
and  water  may  be  had  at  both  harbours  in  abundance,  but  in  other  respects  the 
island  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  supply  of  ships.  Not  more  than  a  single  ship 
would  probably  be  able  to  find  refreshments  at  a  time.  It  is  therefore  seldom 
visited,  and  its  surplus  produce  is  carried  to  Tahiti  for  sale.  Notwithstanding, 
the  articles  of  traffic  are  quite  as  dear  as  Tahiti.*  These  last  remarks  may  be 
perhaps  modified  since  the  reign  of  the  French  protectorate. 

From  the  dissensions  and  internal  disorder  incident  to  the  protectorate  wars, 
provisions  and  supplies  have  become  scarce  and  dear  of  late  years,  more  particu- 
larly at  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  and  Huaheine.  At  Bora-Dora  they  are  cheaper.  The 
principal  articles  of  stock  to  be  procured  are  pigs,  poultry,  and  bread-fruit ; 
there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  taro. — (Capt.  Worth,  H.M.S.  Calypso,  1848.) 

The  perforated  peak  before  alluded  to,  which  is  4,041  feet  high,  is  in  lat. 
17°  30' S.,  Ion.  149°  47' W. 

TAPAMANOA,  Mauiti,  or  Sir  Charles  Saunders's  Island,  was  discovered 
July  28,  1767,  by  Capt.  Wallis.f  Its  greatest  length,  from  East  to  West,  is 
about  6  miles.     In  the  centre  a  mountain  with  a  double  peak  rises,  but  the 

*  Cook'tf  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79, 80, 69 ;  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  £xpe* 
dition,  vol.  ii.  p.  58  ;  Capt.  Bethune,  R.^.,  8cc, 
t  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  491. 
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greater  part  has  a  fertile  appearance,  and  the  lower  ground  abounded  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  habitations  seemed  to  be  small,  and  not  very  numerous.  The 
island  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  yams,  and  in  1836  was  used  as  a  penal 
settlement.  It  is  also  called  Tapooa-manoo^  and  Tabuai-manu .  The  hills  are 
wooded  to  their  summits,  and  at  a  distance  the  island  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  ship  under  sail.     The  peak  is  in  lat.  17°  29',  Ion.  150°  44'  W. 

HUAHEINE  {Vahine^  woman)  is  the  easternmost  of  the  group  which  was 
called  the  Society  Islands  by  Cook.  He  discovered  it  in  July,  1769.  It  is  about 
20  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  divided  into  two  peninsulas,  Huaheine-Nui,  or 
large,  and  Huaheine-Iti^  or  small.  The  isthmus  connecting  these  two  portions  is 
overflowed  at  high  water,  forming  a  boat  passage.  In  other  parts  of  the  island 
there  are  also  salt  lakes  near  the  sea.  It  has  a  very  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land 
near  the  shore ;  and  the  hills,  which  are  not  near  so  high  as  those  of  Tahiti,  more 
strongly  indicate  volcanic  action,  and  are  in  some  parts  entirely  cultivated.  The 
productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Tahiti,  but  come  to  perfection  earlier.  Mr. 
Bennett  noticed  the  venerable  shaddock  tree  planted  by  Cook  in  1777.  Coflee 
thrives  in  the  missionaries'  gardens.  The  population,  in  1828,  was  estimated  at 
2,000. 

Owkarre  Harbour,  which  was  always  visited  by  Cook  on  quitting  Tahiti,  is 
situate  at  the  N«W.  end  of  the  island.  Run  round  the  North  end  of  the  island, 
which  is  clear,  and  you  are  off  one  entrance.  Shoot  up  as  far  as  you  can  if  the 
wind  is  scant,  anchor  and  warp  in.  There  is  another  entrance  more  to  the  south- 
ward, marked  by  a  small  wooded  kay.  The  name  of  the  settlement  is  Fari,  It 
was  here  that  Cook,  in  his  last  visit,  left  Omai,  the  Tahitian  native,  who  had 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  England.  Owharre  Harbour  lies,  according  to 
Cook,  in  lat.  16°  43',  Ion.  151°  T  W. 

RAIATEA,  or  ULIETEA,  lies  7  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Huaheine.  Prior 
to  Capt.  Wallis's  visit  in  1767,  it  was  the  principal  island  of  the  group,  and  in 
strict  alliance  with  Otata,  the  adjoining  island,  and  also  with  Huaheine,  but  the 
secession  of  Otaha  led  to  its  decline.  Mr.  Bennett  describes  it  as  follows : — 
"  Raiatea  is  situate  about  130  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Tahiti,  this  being  the 
bearing  in  which  the  islands  of  the  Polynesian  groups  usually  lie,  a  direction 
that  volcanic  action  appears  very  generally  to  follow.  It  is  about  40  miles  in 
circumference ;  of  mountainous  character,  covered  with  vegetation,  and  but  too 
well  watered,  cascades,  rivers,  and  swamps  abounding  in  all  directions.  At  the 
distance  of  1 J  or  2  miles  from  the  shore  the  land  is  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  that 
also  includes  the  adjacent  Island  of  Taha.  Here  are  seven  excellent  anchorages 
on  the  weather  and  lee  sides  of  the  island,  accessible  at  times  and  egress  easy, 
except  with  a  due  South  wind.  Raiatea  has  no  commerce  worthy  of  notice ; 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root  are  occasionally  procured  by  small  vessels  from  New 
South  Wales  or  South  America ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  tobacco, 
and  to  make  ship*s  cordage  from  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus,  for  the  Sydney 
market,  and  biche-de-mar,  with  which  the  reefs  abound,  for  that  of  China  ;  but 
although  the  island  is  capable  of  all  these  and  many  additional  exports,  opposing 
circumstances  have  caused  every  effort  to  establish  a  permanent  commerce  to  be 
apeedily  relinquished. 
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''  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  exotic  fruit  trees  thrive  vigorously  ;  aud  parti- 
cularly the  fruit  of  the  lime  proves  invaluable  to  foreign  shipping,  and  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  important  advantages  that  accrue  from  the  dissemination 
of  useful  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  population  appeared  to  me  to  have  suffered 
dreadfully  from  disease.  Accompanied  by  some  natives,  I  ascended  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains  occupying  the  centre  of  the  island,  extending  nearly  in  a  North 
and  South  direction,  and  about  2,000  feet  in  elevation.  The  summit  presented 
a  level  and  spacious  plain  of  dark  and  bleak  aspect,  spread  with  numerous 
swamps  and  streams  of  water,  passing  over  exposed  rocks  of  a  red  colour,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  other  vegetation  than  short  grass  and  moss,  although  but  a 
few  feet  beneath,  on  the  less  exposed  spots,  vegetation  was  lofly  and  abundant. 
On  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below  its  summit,  I 
was  shown  by  my  guides  a  natural  excavation,  about  40  feet  deep,  resembling  a 
large  well,  about  36  feet  in  circumference,  the  character  of  which  led  me  to 
consider  it  as  a  small  volcanic  crater,  yet  few  of  these  have  hitherto  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  stream  of  water, 
flowing  over  the  declivity  of  this  elevated  mountain,  abounds  with  eels  and  other 
flsh,  several  varieties  of  which  I  saw  sporting  in  the  water." 

The  surrounding  coral  reef  has  several  islets  on  it,  and  the  space  between  it 
and  the  island  offers  several  excellent  anchorages,  as  before  stated. 

Uturoa  Harbour  is  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  is  on  the  East  side.  It  is  a 
reef  harbour,  and  has  two  or  three  entrances.  H.M.S.  Conway  went  in  at  the 
most  northerly.  From  Huaheine  steer  across  for  a  bluff  that  forms  the  northern 
extreme  of  Raiatea,  and  you  will  fall  upon  two  islets,  between  which  is  the 
passage,  if  bound  to  leeward,  it  is  usual  to  run  out  through  a  passage  to 
leeward  of  the  island,  keeping  round  inside  the  reefs ;  to  do  this  you  must  be 
able  to  lay  up  South  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  King's  Wharf*  in  Uturoa  is  in 
lat.  16°  50'  S.,  Ion.  151°  24'  W.  Capt.  Worth,  R.N.,  says  the  best  anchorage 
amongst  the  islands  is  at  Raiatea,  as  there  is  a  good  entrance  and  equally  as 
good  an  exit,  and  which  are  always  capable  of  being  taken,  the  wind  always 
blowing  directly  through.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  depth  of  water,  about 
18  to  24  fathoms.  The  holding  ground  is,  however,  very  good,  with  abundance 
of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  and  fish  to  be  obtained.  Fresh  water  can  also  be 
procured  here,  but  not  so  readily  as  at  Tahiti. 

Ohamaneno  Harbour  is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Raiatea.  The  entrance  is 
between  two  sand  islands,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  numerous 
astronomic  observations  made  by  Capts.  Cook  and  King  here  in  1777  place  this 
bay  in  lat.  16°  45'  32^  Ion.  151°  36'  22"  W. 

TAHAA,  or  OTAHA,  lies  to  the  northward  of  Raiatea,  but  is  separated  only 
by  a  channel  of  not  more  than  2  miles  in  width.  They  are  both  surrounded  by  the 
same  reef;  and  the  space  between  them  enclosed  by  the  reef  forms  a  beautiful 
sound,  which  merits  examination.  Tahaa  is  about  half  the  size  of  Raiatea,  and 
is  not  so  fertile.  Capt.  Cook  visited  it  in  1769  in  his  boats,  and  Lieut.  Pickersgill 
was  sent  around  it  by  him  in  a  boat  in  1773.     It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 

*  Capt.  Drinkwater  fiethune,  Naat.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1840,  p.  684. 
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Dumber  of  small  islands,  and  all  the  passages  between  them  are  encumbered  with 
coral  reefs.  But  there  are  several  commodious  harbours  within,  as  Ohamene 
Harbour,  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  Oherurua  Harbour,  on  the  western  side.  The 
proximity  of  those  on  Raiatea,  however,  render  them  unimportant.  The  centre 
of  Tahaa  is  in  lat.  16°  35'  S.,  Ion.  151°  35'  W. 

BOLA-BOLA,  or  BORA-BORA,  is  4J  leagues  N.W.  of  Tahaa,  to  which  it  is 
inferior  in  extent,  but  the  reef  with  which  it  is  surrounded  is  nearly  full  of  islets, 
much  larger  than  those  which  are  scattered  among  the  rocks  that  enclose 
Raiatea  and  Tahaa.  It  differs  from  those  islands,  and  from  Huaheine,  in  having 
but  one  harbour  on  its  coast;  whereas  the  shores  of  the  others,  being  strongly 
indented,  form,  like  the  coasts  of  Eimeo,  numerous  places  of  shelter  for  shipping. 
It  is  also  distinguished  by  a  very  lofty,  double-peaked  mountain  in  its  centre,  and 
is  more  rude  and  craggy  than  the  rest  of  the  Society  Islands.  Its  eastern  side  has 
a  barren  appearance ;  the  western  is  more  fertile  ;  a  low  border  which  surrounds 
the  whole,  together  with  the  islands  on  the  reef,  are  productive  and  populous. 
Its  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  malefactors,  banished  from  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Capt.  Cook  did  not  land  here  upon  his  first  or  second 
voyage,  and  in  1777  he  was  prevented  from  anchoring  in  the  harbour,  which  is 
very  spacious,  by  contrary  winds. 

OtcG'vanua  Harbour  is  on  the  West  side  ;  it  is  well  sheltered,  and,  as  before 
stated,  very  spacious ;  the  depth  is  25  fathoms,  on  good  holding  ground ;  but 
the  entrance  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  rocky  bottom.  Capt.  Worth,  of  H.M.S. 
Calypso,  says : — ''  The  anchorage  at  Bora-Bora  is  difficult,  as  you  are  obliged 
to  shorten  sail  between  the  points  forming  the  entrance,  and  shoot  up  as  far  as 
the  ship's  way  will  allow,  and  then  anchor,  the  wind  always  blowing  directly 
out ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  kedge  up  to  the  head  of  the  harbour,  where  you  may 
generally  be  able  to  make  sail  to  the  anchorage  off  the  settlement. 

**  Here,  as  in  all  the  harbours  of  the  Society  Islands,  it  is  advisable  to  enter 
before  noon,  as  the  water  appears  to  be  still,  and  at  times  setting  in  until  noon, 
when  it  recedes,  the  strength  of  the  current  being  determined  by  the  body  of 
water  thrown  inside  the  reefs,  and  which  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  wind, 
and  the  break  over  the  reefs  caused  by  it. 

*^  The  reefs  which  surround  these  islands  are  all  steep,  and  do  not  extend 
farther  than  1 J  miles  except  at  Bora-Bora,  where  the  reef  stretches  to  the  S.E. 
nearly  3J  miles,  making  a  very  dangerous  spit,  particularly  coming  from  Raiatea, 
as  it  is  in  the  route  to  the  harbour  of  Bora-Bora." 

The  position  of  the  settlement  at  Otea-vanua  is  in  lat.  16°  31'  35"  S., 
Ion.  151°  46'  0"  W. 

MARUA,  or  MAUPITI,  or,  according  to  Capt  Bethune,  Manite,  is  the 
westernmost  of  the  group.  It  is  a  small  and  comparatively  elevated  island, 
about  6  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  highest  point  nearly  800  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  40  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Raiatea,  and  is  distinctly  visible  from 
the  lower  hills  of  that  island.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef  of  coral  at  the 
distance  of  about  3  miles,  which  encloses  numerous  small  islets  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  lagoon  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  exceeding  150  tons 
burden. 
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The  island  is  composed  of  hills  wooded  to  their  summits,  and  occasionally 
crested  by  cocoa*nut  trees,  but  presenting  ragged  and  mural  cliffs  to  the 
sea-coast,  especially  one  rocky  mass  on  the  S.W.  side,  opposite  the  opening  in 
the  reef,  which  rises  700  feet  above  the  sea,  resembling  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic 
castle.  Volcanic  rocks,  scoriee,  and  slag  abound  ;  its  smooth  basaltic  stones  are 
much  prized  by  the  natives  of  all  the  Society  group,  to  make  pestles  to  prepare 
their  food.  The  population  of  the  island  appeared  small  (about  1,000  in  1828); 
scattered  habitations  were  along  the  coast,  but  the  principal  settlement  is  on  the 
S.£.  or  weather  side,  where  is  also  the  residence  of  the  chief  Tairo.  It  contains 
a  christian  church.  Swine,  fowls,  and  especially  yams,  are  abundant ;  water  is 
scarce.  The  natives  were  exorbitant  in  their  charge  for  supplies,  and  rather 
disposed  to  theft.  This  island  is  little  frequented  by  foreign  vessels ;  no  ship 
before  the  Tuscan^  in  1835,  had  visited  it  for  two  years.*  The  centre  of  the 
island  is  in  lat.  16°  26'  S.,  Ion.  152°  12'  W. 

TUBAI,  or  Motu-Iti,  is  the  northernmost  of  this  group,  and  consists  of  some 
very  small,  low  islets,  connected  by  a  reef,  about  10  miles  North  of  Bora-Bora,  to 
which  it  was  subservient,  in  the  same  manner  as  Teturoa,  which  it  resembles,  was 
to  Tahiti.  Perhaps  it  has  no  permanent  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  stated  that,  during 
the  early  visits  of  our  navigators,  it  abounded  with  turtle,  for  which  it  was 
resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  also  probably  by  some 
from  the  Low  Archipelago.  Mr.  Bennett  says  that  here  he  had  a  westerly  wind. 
The  North  point  of  the  reef  is  in  lat.  16°  11'  S.,  Ion.  151°  48'  W. 

One  other  island  is  stated  to  have  been  found  by  Quiros,  that  is,  Peregrino  ; 
but  M.  de  Fleurieu  says  it  is  most  probably  the  same  as  the  Scilly  Islands  of 
Wallis. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

ISLANDS  BETWEEN  LATITUDES  10°  AND  20°  SOUTH. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  include  those  scattered  islands  and  more  connected 
groups  which  lie  between  the  Society  Islands  and  the  Feejee  Islands,  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter.  The  Cook  Islands  and  the  Tonga  Islands,  which 
lie  on  the  parallel  of  20°  South,  have  been  before  described. 

FLINT'S  ISLAND  was  discovered  in  1801.  By  some  it  b  considered  to  be 
the  Peregrino  of  Quiros;  but,  from  Torres  and  Torquemada's  description  of 
Peregrino  being  8  or  10  Spanish  leagues  from  North  to  South,  this  is  unlikely. 

•  Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage. 
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It  has  been  examined,  and  its  position  fixed  by  the  United  States*  Exploring 
Expedition.* 

Flint's  Island,  situated  in  lat.  11°  25' 43"  S.,  and  Ion.  151°  48'  W.,  is  of  small 
size,  being  only  1 J  miles  in  length  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.W.,  and  thickly  wooded  : 
high  breakers  extend  off  its  point  for  some  distance,  and  the  surf  was  so  high,  that 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  land  with  a  boat.  No  inhabitants  were  seen.  The 
current  was  found  to  be  setting  to  the  westward. 

WOSTOCK  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Bellingshausen  in  1820.  He 
places  it  in  lat.  10°  5'  50"  S.,  and  Ion.  153°  23'  W.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  the  same  island  seen  by  the  American  Capt.  Stavers  in  1821  and  1825,  and 
also  Anne  Island,  both  of  which  are  placed  among  the  doubtful  islands  by 
Krusenstern  (Supp.,  p.  158).  It  is  called  iS^ar^i*  Island,  also,  by  Capt.  Wilkes, 
who  places  it  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Bellingshausen.  It  is  a  low  sandy 
islet,  with  a  lagoon.  It  is  well  wooded,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  heavy  breakers  surrounding  it,  which  prevented  the  possibility  of 
landing  on  it.f 

MOPELIA  ISLAND  (Mopihd)  was  named  by  its  discoverer,  Capt.  Wallis, 
Lard  Howe*s  Island^  July  30,  1767  ;  but  as  this  name  is  repeated  in  several 
parts  of  the  Pacific,  the  native  name,  as  above,  is  to  be  preferred  ;  this  was  given 
to  it  by  Cook.  According  to  Wallis,  it  is  10  miles  long  and  4  miles  broad. 
Cook's  position  of  it  is,  lat.  16°  46' S.,  and  Ion.  154°  8'  W.,  differing  only  5' 
from  the  longitude  of  Wallis.  According  to  Commander  Hamond,  of  H.M.S. 
Salamander,  it  is  in  lat  16°  50',  and  Ion.  154°  21'  W.t 

PALMERSTON'S  ISLAND,  discovered  by  Cook  in  his  second  voyage,§  is  a 
group  of  small  islets,  nine  or  ten  in  number,  lying  in  a  circular  form,  and  con- 
nected by  a  coral  reef.  They  are  covered  with  trees,  but  no  water  was  found. || 
By  the  observations  made  in  the  French  corvette  Bucephale,  October,  1843,  the 
West  islet  is  in  lat.  18°  5'  50"  S.,  Ion.  163°  10'  E. ;  and  the  N.E.  islet  in  lat. 
18°  1'  10",  and  Ion.  163°  6';  results  very  nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Cook. IT 

BELLINGSHAUSEN  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Kotzebue  in  1824. 
He  gives  its  position  as  lat.  15°  48'  S.,  and  Ion.  154°  30'  W.  It  is  a  low  coral 
island,  uninhabited,  of  a  triangular  form,  richly  covered  with  the  usual  vegetation, 
with  the  exception  of  cocoa-nut  palms.  Birds  are  very  abundant  and  very  tame. 
There  is  no  opening  into  the  lagoon,  but  the  tide  flows  into  it  over  the  reef.** 

SCILLY  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Wallis  in  1767.  They  form  a 
group  of  small  islands,  which,  being  very  low,  are  exceedingly  dangerous.     He 

•  KmieiMteni,  vol.  i.  pp.  27-8 ;  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  277 ;  Mr.  H.  Thompsou,  R.N. ;  Nautical 
MagaziDe,  1848,  p.  419. 
f  KnueiMtem^s  Supplement,  pp.  4, 17,  and  158;  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  277. 
t  NauUcal  Magazine,  1847,  p.  879.  §  Vol.  ii.  pp.  2-8. 

n  Third  Voyage,  vol  i.  p.  217,  et  seq,  T  Nonvelle  Annales  des  Voy.,  1845,  part  iii. 

•*  Kotxebue's  New  Voyage;  Nautical  Magaxine,  1888,  p.  788. 
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places  them  in  lat.  16^  28'  S.,  Iod.  155^  30'  W. ;    but  Admiral  Krusenstern 
corrects  this  longitude  to  156^  10'. 

Some  islands  have  been  placed  on  the  charts  in  this  neighbourhood,  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Rog^ewein  in  1722.  His  journal  is  given  in  Barney's 
Chronological  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  569,  et  seq.  These  are  Bauman  Islands, 
Roygewein  Islands,  Tienhoven  Island,  and  Oroeningen  Island.  The  situations, 
or  supposed  situations,  of  all  these,  have  been  car^ully  sought  over  by  Capt. 
Kotzebue,  and  also  by  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition,  but  without  any 
success.  As  it  is  very  evident  that  the  assigned  positions  may  vary  several 
degrees  from  the  truth,  it  is  more  than  probable  but  that  they  are  identical  with 
some  known  islands.     Still  their  existence  is  open  to  question.* 

GRAND  DUKE  ALEXANDER  or  Reirson's  Island  was  discovered  by  Capt. 
Bellingshausen  in  1820;  and  again,  in  1822,  by  Capt  Patrickson,  who  calls  it 
by  the  latter  name.  Bellingshausen  places  it  in  lat.  10^  2'  S.,  and  Ion.  161^  9^  W. 
It  is  2  miles  long  North  and  South,  and  is  inhabited. 

HUMPHREY  ISLAND  was  discovered  October  13,  1822,  by  Capt.  Patrick- 
son,  in  the  Good  Hope ;  it  was  not  seen,  as  the  other  island  was,  by  Bellingshausen. 
It  is  also  inhabited,  and  is  in  lat.  10^  30^  S.,  and  Ion.  161^  2'  W.  (or  by  Capt. 
Patrickson,  160^  55'.)t 

SOUWOROFF  ISLES,  a  group  of  several  small  islands,  were  discovered  in 
1814  by  Lieutenant  Lazareff,  commanding  the  Souworoff,  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Russian  American  Company.     Lat.  13^  20^  S.,  Ion.  163^  30^  W.| 

Gekte  Hermosa  {Handsome  People  Island),  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1606,  is 
in  this  vicinity.  MendaSa  also,  in  1595,  discovered  the  Islands  of  San  Bernardo. 
The  last  are  described  as  four  low  islands,  12  leagues  in  circumference,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  rocks  and  breakers.  Of  course,  in  these  older  observations  there 
are  very  great  discrepancies.  Admirals  Burney  and  Krusenstern  are  each  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  these  two  groups  (and  they  also  include  Danger  Isles)  are 
identical  with  each  other.  Whether  they  are  the  same  as  either  Swain*s  Island 
or  Bowditch  Island,  discovered  by  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  is  unde- 
cided, but  the  probability  is  great  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition. 

DANGER  ISLES  were  discovered  by  Commodore  Byron,  and  are  stated 
by  him  to  be  three  in  number,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  breakers,  and  having  a 
dangerous  reef  9  leagues  E.S.E.  from  them.  His  position  is  lat.  10°  15',  and 
Ion.  169°  28',  which  Krusenstern  corrects  to  165°  58'.  Exactly  in  this  longitude 
a  similar  group  of  three  islands  was  discovered  by  Bellingshausen  in  lat.  10°  54'  S., 
Ion.  165°  54'  E.,  but  he  did  not  see  the  reef  to  the  eastward.     Capt.  Freycinet 

*  The  specalations  as  to  their  locality  will  be  found  in  Burney,  vol.  iv.,  as  above ;  Flearien,  in 
Marchand'8  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  pp.  837—351 ;  and  Kruienstem,  toI.  i.  pp.  886-7.  See  alfo  Kotae- 
bae*s  New  Voyage ;  and  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  S77. 

f  Krusenstern,  toI.  i.  p.  296;  and  Supplement,  p.  12. 

X  Krusenstern,  Mem.  Hyd.»  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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also  saw  tliem,  and  gives  the  lat.  10^45'  S.,  Ion.  161°  lO',  which  last  Krusenstern 
supposes  to  be  a  typographical  error.* 

SWAIN'S  ISLAND.— In  lat.  11°  5'  S.,  Ion.  170°  55'  15^  the  United  States' 
Expedition  discovered  a  coral  island,  January,  1840,  to  which  the  name  of  Swain's 
Island  was  given.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  but  has  no  lagoon  ;  it  is  nearly  round, 
and  4|-V  miles  in  circumference ;  it  may  be  classed  with  the  high  coral  islands, 
and  is  elevated  from  15  tq^5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sea  breaks 
constantly  on  all  parts,  and  no  safe  landing  exists.  With  the  exception  of  some 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  there  were  no  signs  of  its  ever  having  been  inhabited. 
Pigeons  were  observed  on  it.  t 

RANGER  ISLAND  (?).— Capt.  Worth,  of  H.M.S.  Calypso^  states  that  a  small 
island  is  reported  to  exist  by  the  whale-ship  Ranger ^  of  Lx>ndon,  in  lat.  1 1°  35'  S., 
Ion.  166°  45'  W.,  but  no  authentic  account  of  it  could  be  obtained  (December, 
1848). 

NASSAU  ISLAND  was  discovered  in  March,  1835,  by  an  American  whaler 
of  that  name,  Capt.  Sampson.  It  is  a  low  island  ;  no  appearance  of  inhabitants ; 
water  and  wood  plentiful ;  lat.  1 1°  30'  S.,  Ion.  165°  30'  W.J  It  may  be  identical 
with  Ranger  Island. 

SAMOA  OR  NAVIGATOR'S  ISLANDS. 

The  Samoa  or  Navigator's  Islands  lie  between  the  latitudes  of  13J°  and  14  J°  S., 
and  the  longitudes  of  168°  and  173°  W.,  and  consist  of  four  principal  islands 
and  five  smaller,  reckoning  Rose  Island  to  the  eastward  among  the  number. 
Krusenstern  considers  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bauman  Islands,  discovered  by 
Roggewein  in  1721.  However,  there  are  many  doubts  as  to  this,  and  it  is  not  of 
much  importance.  They  were  first  seen,  as  now  known,  by  Bougainville,  in  1768, 
and  by  La  P^rouse  in  1787.  Since  that  period  they  have  been  visited  and 
described  by  Capt.  Freycinet ;  Capt.  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora  ;  Kotzebue,  in  the 
Predpriatie;  and  more  recently  and  completely  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  in  the  U.S. 
Exploring  Expedition,  in  1839.  To  this  latter  source,  and  to  the  remarks  of 
Capt.  Bethune,  R.N.,  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  portion  of  the  subsequent 
descriptions. 

The  whole  of  the  group  (excepting  Rose  Island)  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
have  remains  of  extinct  craters,  which  are  peculiarly  visible  at  Apolima,  Savaii, 
and  the  lake  Lauto,  on  the  ridge  of  Upolu,  which  is  2,570  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  are  generally  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  which,  in  many  instances,  are 
much  modified.  The  few  harbours  are  generally  situated  within  the  reefs,  but 
there  are  but  two  of  primary  importance  in  the  group ;  that  of  Pago-Pago  on 
the  South  side  of  Tutuila,  which  is  a  deep,  land-locked  basin,  of  easy  approach 
and  perfectly  secure  anchorage.     This  is  the  best  port  for  the  refitting  of  vessels, 

*  See  Kruvenstem,  part  i.  p.  14 ;  and  Supplement,  p.  13.  t  Wilkes,  vol.  i?.  p.  16. 

t  Nautical  Magazine,  February,  1836,  p.  66. 
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or  for  any  purpose  requiring  more  than  a  passing  visit.  But  Apia,  on  the  North 
side  of  Upolu,  in  lat.  13°  48'  56-6"  S.,  and  Ion.  171°  41'  0-9''  W.,  according  to 
Wilkes  (see  Bethune),  is  more  convenient  for  temporary  purposes  or  refreshment, 
as  it  is  nearer  to  the  fertile  districts,  and  is  also  the  place  where  the  principal 
missionaries  reside.  To  Apia  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  and  respected  Mr. 
Williams,  and  also  those  of  Mr.  Harris;  were  brought  by  H.M.  sloop  Favariie^ 
in  1839,  from  Erromanga. 

The  great  disadvantage  which  these  islands  lie  under,  especially  Upolu  and 
Sayaii,  is  the  want  of  any  approach  to  government.  A  code  of  commercial 
regulations  was  drawn  up  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  U.S.  navy,  for  the  whole  of  the 
Samoa  group,  and  signed  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  Upolu,  but  there  is  no 
authority  to  enforce  it.  A  harbour  duty  of  five  dollars  is  paid  by  all  merchant 
ships  to  Pea  or  Poneis,  chief  of  Apia,  but  is  rather  a  private  present  than  a  claim. 
The  whole  of  the  population  of  Manua,  and  nearly  all  of  Tutuila,  have  embraced 
Christianity.  Tutuila  has  the  advantage  of  some  form  of  government,  there  being 
seven  ruling  chiefs  who  decide  upon  measures  for  general  adoption. 

The  only  staple,  at  present,  is  cocoa-nut  oil ;  about  100  tons  annually  are 
made,  the  produce  of  a  few  weeks'  labour ;  but  it  might  be  increased  tenfold  from 
the  present  trees,  without  referring  to  what  might  be  done  by  cultivation.  The 
islands  seem  fit  for  every  tropical  production,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
rich  level  land  in  all.  There  are  a  few  cattle  on  the  island,  most  of  them  the 
property  of  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Williams  the  U.S.  consul ;  beef,  yams,  and 
pumpkins  may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  on  from  them  at  moderate  rates.* 

Since  the  French  have  taken  possession  of  Tahiti,  as  naturally  might  be 
expected,  the  English  interests  have  declined,  or  rather  removed,  and  the 
endeavour  is  to  bring  the  trade,  as  far  as  possible,  to  this  group,  of  which  Apia 
is  the  centre,  replacing  Papiete  in  the  former  islands.  The  French  still  endeavour 
to  rival  the  English  and  Americans  in  the  infant  commerce  now  rising  here. 
They  have  two  missions  on  Savaii,  and  two  on  Upolu  ;  these,  with  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  missions  on  Mangaia,  Rarotonga,  and  Rotumah,  form  part  of  the 
diocese  of  M.  Bataillon.f 

To  vessels  requiring  refreshments  these  islands  ofier  abundant  supplies  of 
wood,  water,  and  provisions  of  the  usual  kinds.  A  small  quantity  of  tortoise- 
shell,  procured  at  Savaii  at  times,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root,  comprise  all  the 
articles  which  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity  beyond  the  necessary  articles 
required  by  visitors.  Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  plentiful,  and  pigeons  abound, 
but  are  considered  sacred.  Fish  may  be  taken  abundantly,  and  a  great  variety 
in  their  vicinity. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  islands  may  be  termed  variable ;  and  there  is  much  bad 
weather,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  when  long  and  heavy  rains, 
attended  at  times  with  high  winds  and  northerly  g^les,  are  frequent.  Destructive 
hurricanes  also  occur,  sometimes  blowing  down  the  trees  and  destroying  the 
houses.  Although  these  severe  hurricanes  do  not  happen  very  frequently  at 
the  Samoan  Islands,  yet  Capt.  Wilkes  says,  that  from  reports  he  received,  he 

*  Nautical  Magazine.  Jane,  1860,  pp.  324—326. 

t  M.  Dutaillb,  AnnalM  Hydrographlquef,  voL  i.  1860,  pp.  140-50. 
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is  disposed  to  believe  that  they  occur  very  frequently  between  them  and  the 
Friendly  Islands,  where  scarcely  a  season  passes  without  some  of  the  islands 
suffering  from  one  of  these  awful  catastrophes. 

It  would  therefore  be  advisable  for  whaling  ships  to  avoid  cruising  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  groups  during  the  season  of  the  year  that  these  storms 
are  liable  to  occur,  viz.,  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end  of  March. 
Some  ships  have  been  almost  made  complete  wrecks  of  that  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  overtaken  by  them*. 

Capt.  "Wilkes  relates  (vol.  v.  p.  9)  the  phenomena  of  one,  December  12,  1840, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  they  take  the  character  of  the  usual  revolving 
storms,  shifting  from  one  point  to  another,  accompanied  by  a  great  fall  in  the 
barometer.  During  its  height  an  injured  one,  whose  ordinary  standing  was 
28  inches,  fell  as  low  as  24  inches.  Another  of  these  cyclones  devastated  the 
Island  of  Tutuila,  April  4th — 7th,  1850.  It  b  described  in  the  Nautical 
Magazine,  December,  1850,  pp.  677-8 ;  it  is  said  that  the  barometer  fell  to  27*80. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  and 
left  scarcely  a  tree  or  house  standing.  Therefore  the  now  well-known  cautions 
respecting  these  storms  may  serve  to  mitigate  their  effects,  if  attended  to. 

The  air  is  more  moist  than  that  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  vegetation  in 
consequence  more  luxuriant.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  often  experienced  ;  but 
during  the  summer  light  winds  and  calms  are  the  prevailing  characters  of  the 
climate. 

The Jlood  tide  among  the  islands  sets  to  the  westward ;  beyond  its  influence,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  islands,  a  current  generally  prevails  to  the  eastward  ; 
while  it  runs  westward  on  the  northern  side.  Vessels,  therefore,  when  beating  to 
windward,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
group,  where  there  is  not  only  a  favourable  current,  but  the  winds  would  be  found 
more  regular,  and  calms  less  frequent. 

The  Samoans  have  been  somewhat  misrepresented,  as  being  ferocious  and 
treacherous.  Though  this  may  not  be  entirely  without  foundation,  yet  they  possess 
many  good  qualities,  and  are  very  desirous  of  pleasing  and  exercising  hospitality. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  missionaries  are  more  evident  here  than  at  Tahiti. 
The  white  visitor  will,  therefore,  find  his  way  in  a  great  measure  prepared  for 
him,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  abuse  the  privilege. 

The  islands  collectively  contain  an  area,  according  to  the  American  estimate, 
of  2,650  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  56,600  ;  of  whom  14,850  have 
embraced  Christianity,  and  12,300  attend  the  schools ;  besides  this,  two-thirds 
of  the  population  belong  to  the  Christian  party. 

ROSE  ISLAND  is  the  easternmost  island  of  the  Samoan  group.  It  was 
discovered  by  Freycinet,  and  so  named  after  his  wife,  who  accompanied  him. 
Afterwards  (in  1824)  it  was  seen  by  Kotzebue,  who  gave  the  name  of  his  first 
lieutenant,  Kordiukoff,  to  it,  being  unaware  of  Freycinet's  discovery.  He 
describes  it  as  exceedingly  dangerous,  from  its  low  elevation  ;  but  Wilkes, 
October,  1839,  says  that  at  first  it  resembles  a  round  knoll  of  land,  but  which  is 
in  reality  a  clump  of  trees.  It  is  a  low,  small,  annular  coral  island,  inundated  at 
high  water,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  banks,  one  of  which  is  covered  with 
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trees.  There  is  an  entrance  (4  fathoms)  into  its  lagoon  on  the  S.£.  side.  The 
tide  rises  4}  feet,  the  flood  setting  eastward.  In  stormy  weather  the  sea  must 
make  a  complete  breach  over  the  reef.* 

Sir  £dwar4  Belcher  says  : — ''  Rose  or  Middle  ton  Island  does  not  exceed  30  feet 
in  height,  is  of  a  very  soft  spongy  soil,  on  a  slaty  micaceous  shale,  intersected 
by  quartz  dykes.  A  few  fuci,  land  shells  adhering  to  ferns,  and  three  small  alca, 
comprised  our  collection.  The  ripples  I  had  observed  were  found  to  arise  from 
ledges  of  rock,  on  which  as  little  as  2  fathoms  were  found.  The  tide  was  ascer- 
tained to  set — flood,  N.E. ;  ebb,  S.W.     Some  fine  halibut  were  hooked."  f 

Capt.  Mignon,  of  the  French  ship  Jupiter,  says  that  the  sand-banks  extend 
more  than  2  miles  to  the  W.S.W.,  and  that  it  looks  very  dangerous  to  approach 
too  near.J     It  is  in  lat.  14°  32'  S.,  Ion.  168°  &  W. 

MANUA  (Wilkes),  Omanooau  (Arrowsroith),  is  the  easternmost  of  the  principal 
range  of  islands,  and  was  called  Opoun  by  La  P6rouse.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
regular  dome,  rising  precipitously  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet, 
and  then  more  gently  to  2,500  feet.  It  is  16  miles  in  circumference,  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  has  many  cocoa-nut  groves  on  its  N.W.  side.  Its 
area  is  about  100  square  miles.  The  principal  settlement  (Tau,  Capt.  Bethune) 
is  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  there  is  anchorage  for  a  vessel  near  the  shore,  with  a 
cove  to  land  in.  The  natives  are  very  willing  to  trade, ''  bacca  "  and  fish-hooks 
being  in  great  request  by  them.  These  islands  furnish  pigs,  fowls,  sweet  potatoes, 
fruit,  and  some  taro.  Many  running  streams  were  seen  coursing  down  the  sides 
of  the  island 

OROSENGA,  OLOOSINGA,  or  Orissga,  which  is  the  Leone  of  La  P^rouse,  is 
a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  rising  nearly  perpendicular  on  both  sides,  and  is  3  miles 
in  length.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  islands,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  easily  defended.  He  lives  on  the  N.W.  side.  The  coral  reef  around  it 
difiiers  from  most  others,  and  has  been  apparently  upheaved  15  or  20  feet,  for  it 
consists  of  two  regular  shelves,  one  beyond  the  other. 

OFU  lies  to  the  westward  of  Orosenga,  and  is  the  Fanfoui  of  La  Perouse. 
There  is  a  passage  for  boats  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  between,  and  anchorage  on 
the  western  side.  Ofu  resembles  Orosenga,  and  has  but  few  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
small  and  comparatively  low  islet  off  its  western  end,  near  which  is  an  anchorage. 

TUTUILA  is  the  Maouna  of  Bougainville,  and  has  acquired  an  undesirable, 
and  it  is  now  believed  an  undeserved,  reputation  from  the  massacre  of  the  Comte 
de  Langle,  M.  de  Lamanon,  the  naturalist,  and  the  rest  of  a  boat's  crew  belonging 
to  La  P^rouse's  expedition.  This  occurred  from  one  of  the  natives  having  been 
shot  on  board  the  Astrolabe,  when  the  indignant  natives  retaliated  in  this  way  on 
the  watering  party.  Subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  the  bad  character 
given  to  these  people  in  consequence  does  not  really  belong  to  them. 

The  Island  of  Tutuila,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Capt.  Edwards,  of  the  Pandora, 
Tootooellah  and  Tutyella,  is  high,  broken,  and  of  volcanic  appearance.  It  is 
17  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  5  miles.     The  Harbour  of  Pago-Pago 

*  KruteDstem,  vdl.  i.  p.  S51 ;  Supplement,  p.  81. ;  Wilkes,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

t  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  X  Annales  Hydrographlquos,  1860,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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(Paogo-Pango)  penetrates  into  the  centre,  and  almost  divides  the  island  into  two 
parts.  It  is  less  Taried  than  the  Society  Islands,  and  its  highest  peak,  that  of 
Matafoa^  is  2,327  feet  above  the  sea.  The  spurs  and  ridges  that  form  the  high 
land  are  precipitous,  sharp  edged,  and  frequently  rise  in  mural  walls  from  the 
water  to  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet,  showing  the  bare  basaltic  rock.  Above 
tffis  height  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  the  very  top  of 
the  mountains ;  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  fern  g^ve  the  principal  character  to 
the  beautiful  scenery. 

Tutuila  is  thickly  settled  round  its  shores,  and  particularly  at  its  south-western 
end,  where,  according  to  Capt.  D.  Bethune,  the  large  and  flourishing  village  of 
Leone  reckons  10,000  inhabitants.  This  end  is  lower  and  more  easily  cultivated 
than  the  eastern,  which  is  high  and  rugged.  The  only  communication  is  by  the 
sea-shore,  the  hills  being  too  precipitous  and  difficult  of  ascent  to  pass  over. 

It  has  many  desirable  ports  or  bays  on  its  North  side,  where  vessels  may  obtain 
wood,  water,  and  supplies.  The  best  and  safest  port,  however,  is  Pago-Pago,* 
on  its  South  side,  which  afibrds  a  safe  harbour  for  vessels  to  overhaul,  and  where 
supplies  may  be  obtained  in  abundance. 

Paoo-Pago  Harbour  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  all  the  Polynesian  Isles. 
It  is  the  last  point  at  which  one  would  look  for  a  place  of  slielter ;  the  coast  near 
it  is  peculiarly  rugged,  and  has  no  appearance  of  indentations,  and  the  entrance 
being  narrow,  is  not  easily  observed.  Its  shape  has  been  compared  to  a  variety  of 
articles  ;  that  which  it  most  nearly  resembles  is  a  retort.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  inaccessible  mural  precipices  from  800  to  1,000  feet  high.  The  lower 
parts  of  these  rocks  are  bare,  but  they  are  clothed  above  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
There  are  two  breaks  in  the  precipice,  one  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  at 
Pilot's  Cove.  The  harbour  is  easy  of  access,  and  its  entrance,  which  is  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  width,  is  well  marked  by  the  Tower  Rock  and  Devil* 8  Point, 
Capt  Bethune,  R.N.,  says: — **It  may  be  distinguished  by  lying  betwixt  two  hills  : 
that  on  the  West  conical ;  that  on  the  East  square  or  elliptical." 

About  3  milesf  to  the  southward,  ofi*the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  there  is  a  coral 
bank  half  a  mile  long,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  stormy  weather.  The  least 
depth  found  on  it  was  4|  fathoms,  and  this  depth  increases  eastward  toward  the 
Island  of  Anuu.  About  half  a  mile  within  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  it  bends 
at  right  angles.  In  this  position,  surrounded  by  cliffs,  the  firing  of  a  gun 
produces  a  remarkable  reverberation,  resembling  loud  peals  of  thunder. 

A  white  pilot  (Edmund  Foxall)  usually  came  off*  (1839)  to  vessels  when  within 
2  or  3  miles  of  the  harbour,  upon  a  signal  being  made. 

The  Harbour  of  Pago-Pago,  though  easy  of  access,  is  extremely  difficult  to 
leave,  in  consequence  of  the  S.E.  trade  winds  blowing  directly  in,  and  rendering 
it  necessary  to  make  short  tacks.  Indeed  a  vessel  no  sooner  gets  headway  on 
one  tack  than  it  is  found  necessary  to  tack  again.     The  sea  is  often  heavy  at 

*  It  in  sometimes  called  Cathbert's  Harbour,  after  the  commander  of  the  first  ship  that  entered 
iU-^Capt  D,  liethuM,  R.N. 

t  Wilkes;  Capt.  Bethune  says,  U  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  entrance.  Capt.  Worth,  of  H.M.8. 
Calttjpso,  was  told  that  a  shoal  existed  about  sixteen  milea  South  of  the  South  point  of  Tutuila, 
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the  moath  of  the  harbour,  and  the  shore  is  lined  with  a  narrow  coral  reef  all 
around  it. 

To  the  foregoing  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  U.S.N. ,  we  may  add  the  following  by  Capt. 
Drinkwater  Bethune,  R.N.  : — *<  Within  the  entrance  lies  a  rock  with  10  feet 
water  on  it.  I  have  requested  the  missionary  and  the  pilot  to  have  two  beacons 
erected  as  a  mark  for  this.  Besides  this  there  is  no  other  danger  under  watA. 
The  prevailing  wind  blows  in,  and  generally  hauls  over  to  the  eastward  as  you  run 
in.  The  land  wind  will  bring  you  out,  though  many  vessels  hang  by  a  warp,  get 
their  anchor,  and  then  beat  out«  Coming  out  with  the  land  wind  keep  over  on 
the  eastern  side  ;  generally  a  puff  comes  out  of  the  bay,  which  carries  you  out 
clear.  Water  may  be  filled  at  low  tide,  and  floated  at  high  water.  Pigs  and  fruit 
are  to  be  obtained.*'  • 

The  village  of  Pago-Pago  contains  about  thirty  dwellings,  a  council  or  fala- 
tele  house,  and  a  large  church.     It  is  the  residence  also  of  a  missionary. 

Massacre  Bay,  the  scene  of  La  Perouse's  disaster,  is  on  the  North  side  of  the 

island,  and  from  Pago-Pago  to  the  watering  cove  is  a  walk  of  fifly  minutes. 

Off  the  East  end  of  the  island  is  the  Islet  of  Anuu  or  Aunuu,  5  or  6  miles  in 

circumference,  having  500  or  600  inhabitants,  and  off  its  western  point  is  a 

single  rock  above  water. 

The  climate  of  Tutuila  is  mild  and  agreeable,  particularly  at  Pa  go- Pago,  where 
the  temperature  is  lower  than  it  is  elsewhere  on  the  island,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  overshadowed  by  the  clouds  which  hang  on  the  land.  There  is  usually  a 
fine  breeze,  which  sets  in  about  ten  o'clock  and  continues  until  sunset.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  rain  during  the  year,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  parti- 
cular rainy  season  ;  they  are  liable  to  high  winds  during  the  winter  months. f 

UPOLU  (Ojalava,  Oahtooha,  Ojatava,  or  Opoloo,  as  it  has  been  called)  is  the 
next  in  succession  to  the  westward,  and  is  36  miles  from  Tutuila.  It  appears 
much  richer  and  more  fruitful  than  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  and  may  be 
described  as  of  moderate  height,  rising  gradually  in  a  succession  of  ridges  from 
a  low  shore.  Here  and  there  broad  and  fertile  valleys  are  seen,  with  numerous 
streams  falling  from  the  mountains  in  cascades.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  is  much  more  rugged  than  the  western ;  the  main  ridge  runs  East  and 
West,  and  ridges  or  spurs  run  back  to  it  from  the  North  coast  in  a  S.E.  direction. 
The  shore  is  lined  with  a  coral  reef,  which  is  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
channels,  and  forms  snug  and  convenient  harbours.    The  South  side  of  Upolu, 

*  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  following  directions  by  Mr.  Peter  Steward,  commander 
of  the  bark  Montreal  (April,  1887),  may  be  uiefal:— *'On  entering  the  harboar  you  moit 
steer  for  the  weather  blaff,  as  a  sunicen  rocic  lies  nearly  in  mid-channel,  between  the  East  bluff 
and  the  small  island  that  you  will  have  on  your  larboard  beam ;  thus  run  along  the  weather  or 
eastern  shore  until  you  have  another  small  island  well  open  on  your  larboard  bow ;  then  edge  over 
toward  the  small  island,  as  there  is  another  sunken  rock  that  lies  abreast  of  a  small  village  that 
you  will  then  have  on  your  starboard  bow ;  there  is  no  danger  off  the  island  but  what  is  seen. 
After  you  have  passed  the  small  island  you  will  see  a  native  village  on  your  larboard  hand,  for 
which  you  can  haul  in,  and  anchor  abreast  of,  in  18  or  20  fathoms  water,  or  you  may  run  to  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  and  anchor  in  5  to  7  fathoms  water;  it  is  all  good  holding  ground,  of  blue 
clay,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds,  being  completely  land-locked,  and  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond. 
There  are  two  or  three  good  watering  places,  and  wood  is  plentiful  along  the  shore.  By  making 
the  native  chiefs  a  small  present  they  will  cut  your  wood,  load  your  bMts,  fill  your  water  casks, 
and  roll  them  down  to  the  beach." — Nautical  Magazine,  February,  1838,  p.  120. 

t  Nautical  Magazine,  1840,  pp.  757. 
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like  that  of  T^iti»  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  the  northern,  which  is  owing  to 
a  similar  cause — that  it  receives  more  moisture  from  the  prerailing  winds.  It  has 
been  the  sphere  of  much  useful  missionary  exertion  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Williams, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  interesting  Polynesian  Researches,  lived  at 
Fasetootai,  about  20  miles  West  of  Apia,  on  its  North  side. 
*  Off  its  eastern  end  is  a  small  and  moderately  high  island,  covered  with  wood, 
which  La  P^rouse  called  lie  de  P^cheurs  (Fishermen's  Isle),  from  some  canoes 
employed  when  he  passed. 

The  following  account  of  the  island  is  given  by  Capt.  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart., 
who  visited  this  part  of  the  Pacific  in  September,  1844  : — 

"  Approaching  the  Island  of  Upolu  from  the  S.E.  (it  is  the  centre  island  of  the 
group)  it  appears  to  be  of  considerable  extent  and  height,  resembling  the  Island 
of  Timor,  the  extremities  tapering  to  long  points.  The  body  of  the  island  u  of 
very  irregular  form,  being  broken  into  sharp  peaks  and  hummocks,  one  great 
chasm  appearing  to  divide  the  island  nearly  into  two,  and  one  peak  being  very 
remarkable.  The  scenery  of  some  parts  of  the  South  side  of  this  island  may  be 
called  truly  magnificent.  Off  the  East  extreme  there  are  two  islatAls;  that 
nearest  Upolu  is  the  largest,  and  has  a  peak ;  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  rather  bluff; 
the  island  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  reef.  The  southern 
island  is  smaller,  has  its  two  extremes  nearly  alike  ;  it  has  no  peak,  but  a  large 
round  hummock,  which  may  almost  be  called  a  saddle.  The  night  of  the  2drd 
was  very  fine  :  we  stood  off  and  on  until  morning,  when  we  stood  in  and  passed 
round  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  and  outside  of  the  small  islands  before 
mentioned.  To  run  for  the  anchorage  off  Apia,  a  ship  should  not  have  less  than 
four  hours  daylight  before  her.  It  is  necessary  also  to  be  well  to  windward,  for, 
with  the  breezes  which  blow  here,  a  day  may  be  required  to  regain  the  loss  of  a 
few  hours.  Boats  of  European  rig  were  seen  passing  along  the  shore.  The  pilot 
signal  was  made,  and  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  it,  a  gun  was  fired  to  enforce  it, 
upon  which  a  canoe,  with  five  persons  who  were  fishing,  immediately  paddled  to 
the  shore,  hauled  her  up,  and  left  her.  Upon  this  part  of  the  island  there  is  a 
deep  opening,  much  resembling  that  seen  yesterday,  with  which  it  corresponds. 
There  are  many  high  peaks,  and  the  North  side  may  be  considered  mountainous  ; 
there  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  level  land,  and  land  that  is  in  gentle  hills  and 
slopes.    The  island  is  covered  with  timber  to  the  top. 

*'  Not  liking  to  run  to  leeward  without  some  certain  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  the  harbour,  I  sent  a  lieutenant  on  shore  to  make  inquiries;  he  returned  with 
information  upon  that  point,  and  announced  that  the  name  of  the  place  where  he 
landed  was  Sufibufi^  and  that  there  was  another  village  farther  West,  called 
Sutufata,  and  that  the  people  were  alarmed,  as  they  believed  the  ship  was 
French,  coming  with  priests  to  make  them  change  their  religion.  There  was 
a  Portuguese  pilot  at  the  place,  but  he  was  too  much  alarmed  to  come  off  to  the 
ship.  We  ran  down  the  coast  W.  by  N.  for  the  anchorage,  which  was  15  miles  to 
leeward.  Apia  lies  under  the  last  mountain  excepting  one  from  the  West  end  of 
the  island,  which  terminates  in  a  long,  low  point.  On  the  mountain  under  which 
the  village  is  placed  there  is  a  great  caUract  about  one-third  from  the  top ;  it  can 
be  seen  from  12  to  14  miles  at  sea.     Numerous  large  craters  are  seen  in  sailing 
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along  the  coast  The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  free  from  coral ;  sailing  west- 
ward it  gradually  increases,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  light  colour  under  the 
water.  Off  Apia  it  extends  farther  from  the  land  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
coast ;  the  sea  breaks  all  along  its  outer  edge.  We  ran  down  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  reef. 

*'  Apia  is  a  reef  harbour,  the  opening  into  which  will  show  itself,  and  the  eye, 
with  attention  to  the  helm,  will  be  sufficient  guide.  Steering  in,  the  cataract 
will  be  right  ahead,  and,  with  the  village  under  it,  the  passage  is  clear ;  the  depth 
of  water  decreasing  gradually  from  15  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  8  fathoms. 
Anchor  in  7  fathoms,  and  moor  30  fathoms  each  way,  East  and  West.  The 
harbour  is  small,  and  will  not  contain  more  than  six  moderately  sized  vessels  in 
fine  weather ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  are  about  6  feet.  Water  here  is  most 
abundant  and  easily  obtained,  a  river  running  on  each  side  of  the  village.  Pigs, 
poultry,  excellent  yams,  and  firewood,  are  to  be  had  in  plenty."* 

The  town  is  pleasant.  A  neat  church,  a  saw-mill,  and  other  good  buildings, 
are  among  the  improvements  of  the  place.  Near  the  church  are  deposited  the 
remains  if  the  lamented  missionary,  Mr.  Williams,  and  of  Mr.  Harris,  brought 
from  Erromanga. 

Fag  A  LoA  Harbour  lies  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  and  is  3  or  4  leagues 
from  the  East  end  of  it.  Capt.  Bethune,  R.N.,  who  had  it  examined,  says:^ 
*'  Two  or  three  vessels  have  been  in,  but  I  cannot  recommend  it  as  an  anchorage.'' 
It  has  been  condemned  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  an  official  notification  from  the 
American  and  British  consuls,  dated  Apia  Harbour,  March,  1846,  warns  any 
vessel  from  entering,  except  on  her  own  responsibility. f 

MANONO  ISLAND  is  enclosed  within  the  sea  reef  of  Upolu,  at  iu  West  end, 
and  was  called  by  La  Perouse  Platte  Island.  It  is  covered  with  forests  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  is  about  4  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  about  1,100 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  station  of  an  English  missionary.  It  is  identified  with  the 
political  history  of  all  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  and  has  held  the  supremacy. 
This  is  owing  to  the  possession  of  the  natural  fortress  of  Apolima  (Aborima,  or 
Poreemo),  lying  between  Manono  and  Savaii.  This  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  is  a  ring  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  broken  down  at  a  single 
point  on  its  northern  side,  affording  a  passage  for  only  one  boat  at  a  time  to  a 
basin  within.  Its  highest  part  is  472  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  a  native  village.  Soundings  extend  to  it  from  Savaii  and  Upolu.  The 
coral  reef  attached  to  it  is  but  small.  Kotzebue  calls  it  the  Cock'i  Comb  (Cr6te 
de  Coq). 

The  distance  from  Manono  to  Apolima  is  a  short  mile :  from  the  West  end  of 
Manono  the  reefs  extend  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  terminating  in  a  small  islet, 
called  Nulopa.  The  remainder  of  the  channel  appears  clear.  H.M.S.  Conway 
ran  through  it.  From  Nulopa  the  reef  runs  southward.  A  small  rock  lies  off  the 
eastern  end  of  Manono. 


*  Nautical  Magazine,  April,  1850,  pp.  318-9. 

t  Two  shoalB  are  said  to  exist  ofT  tlie  North  tide  of  Upolu :  one  off  Moatoa,  about  7  mllet 
North,  about  3  fathomB ;  one  off  Utumau,  about  6  or  7  miles  duo  North,  also  about  3  fathoms. — 
Capt.  Worth,  R.N.,  1848. 

5z 
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Oatside  the  apparent  line  of  the  reefs  there  exists,  to  the  N.W.  of  Apia,  and 
about  2  leagues  from  the  land,  a  shoal,  on  which  M.  Dutaillis  found  22  fathoms 
on  the  outside  and  12  to  13  fathoms  in  the  centre. 

M.  Dutaillis  adrises  vessels  proceeding  to  the  West  to  pass  rather  to  the 
North  of  Savaii  than  through  the  channel  separating  this  island  from  Upolu, 
at  least  to  gain  a  steady  breeze.  You  are  drifted  in  it  by  strong  currents.  In 
the  night  of  the  4th  to  5th  of  December,  1847,  during  a  dead  calm,  he  was 
obliged  to  get  the  boats  out,'and  to  tow  the  vessel  off  Apolima,  on  which  the  swell 
and  the  current  were  driving  her.* 

From  Apolima  to  Savaii,  the  westernmost  of  the  group,  the  distance  is  about 
7  miles,  4  or  5  miles  of  which  are  clear  for  ships.  About  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
West  from  Apolima  is  a  small  rock,  and  the  reef  runs  off  from  Savaii  2  or  3  miles. 

SAVAII  is  the  westernmost  and  largest,  though  not  the  most  important,  of  the 
Samoan  group.  Capt.  Edwards,  of  the  Pandora,  calls  it  Chatham  Island,  It  is 
called  Shauii  and  Oteewhy  by  La  Perouse,  and  Pola  by  Kotzebue  and  others. 

It  is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth.  It  differs  from  any  of  the 
others  in  its  appearance,  for  its  shore  is  low,  and  the  ascent  thence  to  tlie  centre 
is  gradual,  except  where  the  cones  of  a  few  extinct  craters  are  seen.  In  the 
middle  of  the  island  a  peak  rises  above  4,000  feet,  which  is  almost  continually 
enveloped  in  clouds,  and  is  the  highest  land  in  the  g^up.  Capt.  Wilkes  saw  it 
at  the  distance  of  between  50  and  60  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  rarely  entered,  even  by  natives,  and  has  never  been 
penetrated  by  strangers.  Capt.  Sir  Everard  Home  says  that  Savaii  is  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  island  he  had  seen.  It  produces,  spontaneously,  the  citron, 
nutmeg,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar-cane.f  The  only  settlements  are  on  the  shore. 
Another  marked  difference  between  Savaii  and  the  other  large  islands  is  the  want 
of  any  permanent  streams,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  porous  nati^  of  the  rocks. 
Water,  however,  gushes  out  near  the  shore  in  copious  springs.  The  coral  reef 
attached  to  this  island  is  interrupted  to  the  South  and  West,  so  that  the  surf  beats 
full  upon  the  rocky  shore.  There  are,  in  consequence,  but  few  places  where  boats 
can  land,  and  only  one  harbour  for  ships,  that  of  Mataatua,  but  this  is  exposed 
to  N.W.  gales.t 

The  South  side  of  the  island  is  rocky  and  iron-bound,  with  a  heavy  surf  breaking 
on  it.  Towards  the  western  end  of  the  island  the  rocks  around  the  points  are  worn 
into  cavities,  and  the  sea  rolling  into  them  produces  innumerable  spouts  of  water. 

Near  the  East  point  of  the  island  is  the  large  bay  of  Paluals,  a  missionary 
station.  The  village  is  approached  by  a  boat  passage  through  the  reef.  Near 
the  N.W.  point  of  Savaii  is  the  large  and  beautiful  village  of  Felialupo,  with 
a  snug  little  cove  for  boats.     A  native  missionary  resides  here.     The  next  inlet  on 

*  M.  Dutaillis,  Annalet  Hydrographiqnes,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

f  M.  Dutaillis  says  there  ia  a  tree  found  in  the  archipelago  which  possesses  a  remarkable 
property ;  it  is  called  Mamorea,  and  the  men  who  work  it  become  intoxicated ;  animals  which 
lie  on  the  wood  are  also  much  affected  by  it. 

t  Capt.  Sir  Everard  Home  says  the  water  comes  from  the  hills  in  such  great  torrents,  that  Its 
counter-action,  flowing  out,  beats  down  the  sea  rolling  in ;  the  harbour  thus  is  kept  quiet,  and  the 
ship  rises  to  the  fresh.  In  this  way  ships  will  ride  out  the  heaviest  gales  In  perfect  safety,  without 
lightening  their  cables,  which,  he  was  informed,  was  the  ease  when  the  American  squadron  were 
in  the  harbour  in  1840. 
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the  North  side  is  that  of  Atauy  a  small  and  shallow  entrance  through  the  reef, 
forming  within  an  extensive  flat. 

The  Bat  of  Mataatua  is  off  the  North  point  of  the  island,  and  affords  good 
anchorage,  and  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  island  where  a  vessel  can  stay  with 
safety.  Supplies  of  hogs,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  may  be  had  in  abundance ; 
wood  and  water  are  easily  obtained  ;  the  latter  from  copious  springs  near  the 
beach.  The  bay  is  surrounded  by  a  white  coral  beach,  and  the  town  of  Mataatua 
is  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  houses  are 
about  400  in  number,  and  the  people  about  3,000,  most  of  whom  are  heathens, 
but  are  courteous. 

The  Bay  of  Mataatua  is  much  exposed  at  all  seasons  ;  but  between  December 
1st  and  the  end  of  March,  when  North  and  N.W.  winds  prevail,  it  is  quite 
dangerous,  and  should  not  be  visited. 

M.  Dutaillis  says  that  in  the  N.W.  part  there  is  a  bay,  where  thousands  of 
vessels  might  anchor  in  a  depth  of  5  to  9  fathoms.  Unfortunately  the  only 
opening  in  the  reef  is  closed  by  a  bar,  which  leaves  but  a  passage  fit  for  a  vessel  of 
4  or  5  feet  draught.  In  the  West  there  is  anchorage  in  12  and  13  fathoms,  in  a 
very  open  bay.  Lastly,  all  along  the  North  coast,  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles, 
bottom  may  be  found  at  the  depth  of  9  to  14  fathoms. 

From  information  given  to  Capt.  Worth,  R.N.,  in  1848,  a  shoal  exists  about 
40  miles  West  of  the  West  point  of  Savaii,  but  we  have  no  farther  particulars 
respecting  it. 

SAVAGE  ISLAND,  or  Iniue,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  June  20,  1774. 
He  landed  easily  in  a  small  creek  on  the  West  side,  and  taking  post  on  a  high 
rock,  to   prevent  surprise,  was  attacked,  both  here  and  at  the  point,  by  the 
natives,  "  with  the  ferocity  of  wild  boars."    This  reception  occasioned  its  name. 
It  is  about  1 1  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  round  form  and  good  height,  and  is  steep-to. 
All  the  sea-coast,  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  was  wholly  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  among  which  were  some  cocoa-nut  trees.     To  judge  of  the  garment  by 
the  skirts  it  cannot  produce  much,  for  so  much  as  we  saw  of  it  consisted  wholly 
of  coral  rocks  all  overrun  with  woods  and  bushes.     In  this  island  not  only  the 
loose  rocks  which  cover  the  surface,  but  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  shores,  are  of 
coral  stone,  which  the  continual  beating  of  the  sea  has  formed  into  a  variety  of 
curious  caverns,  some  of  them  very  large  ;  the  roof  or  rock  over  them  being 
supported  by  pillars,  which  the  foaming  waves  have  formed  into  a  multitude  of 
shapes,  and  made  more  curious  than  the  caverns  themselves.*     Its  South  point 
is  in  lat.  19«  lO'  S.,  Ion.  169°  50^  E. 

The  COCOS  and  VERRADERS  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and 
Schouten,  May  11,  1616.  The  first  is  a  high  island,  one  entire  mountain, 
resembling  the  Moluccas,  and  covered  with  cocoa  trees ;  hence  its  name.  Its 
native  name  is  Niua- tabu-tabu,  and  is  about  2,000  feet  high.  It  was  seen  by 
Wallis,  July  13,  1767,  who  called  it  Boscawen  Island.     It  is  in  lat.  15°  54*  S., 

*  Voyage  to  tlio  South  Pole^  Sic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5-6. 
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luu.  1 7  J^  48^''  W.  VerradtTM  Iskmd  it  much  lower  and  of  greater  length.  The 
$lup»  which  discovered  it,  having  anchored  off  it,  began  lome  friendly  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  which  having  continued  to  some  extent,  they  became  bolder, 
and  approached  apparently  pacifically,  with  700  or  800  men,  but  began  to 
attack  them.  Hence  it  was  called  Verraders  or  Traitor  $  Island.  Capt.  Wallis 
called  it  Keppel  Island.  lu  position  it  about  lat  16''  57'  S.,  Ion.  m""  58'  W. 
islands  were  visited  by  H.M.S.  Zebra^  in  1832  (?).  The  population 
about  1,000.  Cocos  or  Boscawen  Island  was  under  the  subjection  of  the 
chief  at  Keppel  or  Verraders  Island.  The  stock  on  the  latter  was  very  little. 
Yams  and  plantains  in  abundance,  and  very  fine.* 

THREE  ISLANDS  are  marked  on  Arrowsmith's  chart,  in  lat.  18"^  8'  S.,  Ion. 
169^  20'.    They  are  populous. 

PRO  BY  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora^  and  is 
probably  the  Ooede  Hoope  Island  of  Schouten,  who  says  this  island  is  full  of 
black  cliffs,  whose  tops  were  covered  with  vegetables,  and  well  stocked  with  cocoa 
trees.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  islands  hereabout,  as  we  have  no  recent 
account  of  any  close  examination  of  the  vicinity,  so  there  may  be  more.  The 
Consolation  Islands^  discovered  by  Maurelle,  are  hereabout,  possibly  the  Cocos 
and  Verraders  Islands.  On  the  charts  Proby  Island  is  called  Anoofou.  (Niua^ 
foou  ?)     Lat.  15°  Sy  S.,  Ion.  175°  57'  W. 

Brinsmadb  Island  is  probably  the  same.  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1840  by  Capt.  Wood,  of  the  Richmond.  He  describes  it  as  a  large  island, 
well  wooded,  and  apparently  thickly  inhabited,  judging  by  the  lights  seen  on 
shore  at  night     Lat.  15°  37',  Ion.  175°  25'  W.f 

L'ENFANT  PERDU  is  an  island  discovered  by  Bougainville,  May  11,  1768, 
but  only  seen  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues:  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
account  of  its  having  been  since  seen.  He  thought  it  was  double,  and  that  it  was 
the  Horn  Islands  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten.  But  Krusenstem  thinks  that  its 
position  is  against  such  a  supposition,  and  that  it  is  really  a  separate  island. 
Bougainville's  position  is  lat  14°  20'  S.,  Ion.  176°  40'  W.,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

HOME  BANK.— Sir  Everard  Home,  in  H.M.S.  North  Star,  in  September, 
1844,  left  the  Samoa  group  for  the  westward,  and  looked  for  a  shoal  between 
them  and  the  Wallis  Islands,  but  could  get  no  bottom  with  100  fathoms  in  the 
reported  position.  But  on  the  following  day,  at  noon,  they  were  upon  one  of 
great  extent ;  the  depth  of  water  13  fathoms,  nor  did  it  appear  to  have  less.  No 
broken  water  could  be  observed.  The  latitude,  by  observation,  was  12°  53'  8", 
longitude,  by  chronometer,  175°  31'  E.t  Capt.  Reynard,  owner  of  the  American 
whaler  Lalld  Rookh^  says  it  is  about  6  miles  long  W.  by  S.,  and  4  miles  broad. 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  1833,  p.  535. 

t  The  Australian  Register,  and  Sun  newspaper,  July  25, 1840. 

t  Nou?ellc«  Annales  drs  Voyages,  August,  1845,  p.  235. 
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Ten  fathoms  were  found,  but  in  many  parts  there  appeared  to  be  less  water.    The 
position  is  identical  with  that  above  given.* 

UEA,  UVEA,  OR  WALLIS  ISLAND.— Wilkes  places  in  lat.  13°  24'  S., 
loo.  176°  9'  22^^  E.  It  was  discovered  by  Wallis  in  1767,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  the  same  as  that  discovered  by  Maurelle,  April  22,  1781,  and  which 
he  places  more  than  3 j°  to  the  East ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Pylstaart's  Island, 
he  is  this  amount  in  error;  this  is,  perhaps,  con6rmatory.  Wilkes  says  that 
instead  of  a  single  island,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  name,  there  are  nine 
separate  islands,  varying  in  circuit  from  I  to  10  miles,  and  enclosed  with  one 
extensive  reef.  The  land  is  in  general  high.  The  entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  on 
the  South  side  of  the  group,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  ample  room  for  a  ship 
to  pass  within  the  reef.  Wood,  water,  and  refreshments,  may  be  obtained.f 
It  is  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  expelled  from  Tahiti, 
were  landed  here. 

The  following  is  the  French  account  of  it : — The  Island  of  Uvea  is  the  only 
one  inhabited.  The  others,  infinitely  smaller,  which  are  grouped  around  it,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  but  places  of  relaxation,  where  the  sick  or  invalids  go  to 
breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  myriads  of  troublesome 
mosquitoes. 

The  passage  to  reach  the  anchorage,  although  very  narrow,  and  forming  a 
course  for  a  strong  flow  and  reflow,  is  nevertheless  safe  enough  for  a  vessel,  with  a 
favourable  breeze,  and  carrying  her  upper  sails,  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
surf  or  the  calms  suddenly  occurring  from  the  Island  of  Fenoua-Fou,  and  tlie 
movements  of  the  tides. 

The  corvette  Ariadne  anchored  in  22  fathoms,  with  Noukou-Kimoa  bearing 
N.  2°  W.,  and  Fenoua-Fou  to  S.  39°  W.  In  this  position  she  was  about  12  miles 
from  Mona  (St.  Joseph),  and  5  or  6  miles  from  the  watering  place. 

If  you  wish  to  repair  the  ship,  or  take  much  water,  or  to  refit,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  anchorage  where  the  Embuscade  was  half  rebuilt,  and  where  the 
Arche  d* Alliance  was  partly  hauled  on  a  sort  of  gridiron.  Some  coral  banks 
separate  these  two  points,  but  they  show  themselves  by  the  colour  of  the  sea,  and 
leave  between  them  a  very  fine  channel. 

The  Island  of  Uvea  has  3,000  inhabitants  ;  2,700  of  them  are  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  300  to  the  Protestant,  religion.  The  Catholics  are  collected 
into  three  parishes,  St.  Joseph  in  the  South,  Mataoutou  and  Lano  in  the  North. 

The  soil  of  Uvea,  with  an  appearance  of  rich  vegetation,  parches  very  quickly, 
exposed  to  the  air  and  the  sun's  rays.  After  it  has  been  cleared  for  three  years, 
it  loses  its  fertile  qualities,  and  becomes  pure  sand  :  the  following  is  the  method  of 
culture : — 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  May,  1848,  p.  270. 

t  In  the  Nautical  Magazine,  for  July,  .1838,  pp.  876^880,  is  an  account  of  the  maamcre  of  the 
erew  of  the  Oldham^  in  March,  1882 ;  but  this  catastrophe  was  clearly  caused  by  the  aggreesion 
of  the  captain  of  the  Oldham  and  his  crew  robbing  the  natives,  and  forcing  away  their  women. 
Twenty-eight  of  tiie  crew  were  killed,  iuclndhig  the  captain  and  all  the  mates,  in  the  affiray. 
H.M.  corvette  Zebra^  Capt.  Macmurdo,  went  to  ascertain  the  facts  above  related :  and  the  master, 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  gives  a  descriplion  of  the  island  in  his  journal,  places  it  in  lat.  18^  22',  and  Ion. 
17e«  4'. 
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The  boshet,  herbaget  ^c,  are  cot  near  to  the  turface  and  left  to  dry  on  the  spot, 
and  then  let  6re  to.  The  fire  reaches  the  surrounding  trees,  dries  the  roots,  and 
destroys  the  foliage.  Then,  with  a  pointed  stake,  three  or  four  holes  are  made 
around  the  trunks,  and  in  them  are  planted  yams.  The  climbing  stems  of  these 
are  supported  by  these  dead  trunks,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  are 
gathered,  and  the  ground  planted  with  bananas,  and  thus  these  two  crops  are 
alternated  by  the  same  work. 

It  is  known  that  in  Oceania  the  best  land  is  that  which  produces  the  boura 
(hibiscus).  The  land  on  the  South  and  East  of  Ouvea  is  thus  the  most  fertile. 
That  of  West  and  North  is  exclusively  the  property  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
population. 

The  whalers,  who  formerly  used  to  come  in  great  numbers  to  this  group,  do 
not  touch  here  now,  the  natives,  therefore,  have  a  difficulty  in  procuring  those 
articles  which  their  contact  with  Europeans,  and  their  new  religious  notions,  render 
indispensable.  During  the  stay  of  the  Ariadne  articles  of  confectionery  were  in 
the  greatest  demand.  Passage  Isles,  lat  13^  24M4'  S.,  Ion.  176^  9'  43'  W.  ; 
variation,  11°  1' 20^  E.» 

The  following  remarks  are  made  on  it  by  Capt.  Sir  Everard  Home  : — 

^' At  daylight  on  September  5,  1844,  stood  in,  and  soon  after  saw  the  island 
bearing  N.W. ;  it  is  of  moderate  height ;  the  surface  varied  ;  one  hill  is  seen  of 
irregular  form  and  higher  than  the  rest ;  eastward  of  it  there  are  islands  extending 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Drawing  in  with  the  land  from  the  southward,  a  long, 
low  island  appears  eastward ;  and  westward  the  hill  above  mentioned,  with  a 
small  island  on  each  side  of  it.  They  are  all  covered  with  trees,  particularly 
cocoa-nut.  The  remarkable  rock,  called  the  Sail  Rock,  from  its  exact  resemblance 
to  a  boat  under  sail,  whichever  way  it  is  viewed,  was  reported  as  a  boat  coming 
out :  the  village  was  seen,  and  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  cliff,  or  patch  of 
barren  rocks  amongst  the  green  foliage  which  surrounds  it 

*'  There  appears  to  be  one  continued  reef  all  along  the  island.  Being  to  wind- 
ward, and  no  boat  coming  off,  at  half  an  hour  before  noon  we  ran  down  westward 
to  the  small  island,  round  which  was  the  entrance  between  it  and  the  hill  before 
mentioned.  Soon  after  noon  a  pilot  was  received,  a  native  of  France  ;  at  three 
P.M.,  when  it  was  slack  water,  stood  in  N.  by  E.  }  E.  for  the  opening,  a 
channel  of  about  120  yards  in  width,  through  which  the  tide  runs  at  the  rate  of 
about  8  miles  per  hour.  Great  attention  is  required  at  the  helm  ;  the  length  of 
this  narrow  channel  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

**  Having  passed  the  reef,  haul  up  N.E.  by  E.  Two  patches  of  coral  will  be 
seen,  pass  between  them  ;  that  on  the  starboard  hand  will  have  14  feet,  the  other 
5  feet  water  upon  it ;  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  light-coloured  patches, 
for  they  are  coral  reefs  and  shoals  ;  the  eye  will  be  sufficient  guide  :  the  remark- 
able rock  above  mentioned  will  be  seen  ahead  ;  the  anchorage  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  South  of  it,  in  22  fathoms,  sand  and  coral,  the  Sail  Rock  bearing 
N.  9®  E.,  and  the  centre  of  the  hill,  near  the  entrance,  N.  74°  W.  The  South 
side  of  the  harbour  is  bounded  by  a  line  of  low  sandy  islands,  connected  by  coral 

*  M.  Dutaillis,  Annales  Hydrographiqnet,  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  151-2. 
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reefs,  upon  which  the  sea  continually  breaks  with  violence.  The  land  North, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  group  of  islands,  is  high  and  apparently  productive ; 
the  islands  are  all  well  wooded ;  no  good  water  is  to  be  obtained  here.  This 
anchorage  is  not  good,  the  bottom  being  of  coral  mixed  with  sand ;  the  anchors 
hooking  the  coral  are  frequently  lost,  but  the  danger  of  the  passage  in  or  oat, 
caused  by  the  force  of  tide  making  through  and  the  narrowness  of  the  channel, 
is  a  sufficient  objection  to  it.  There  is  another  passage  on  the  West  side,  but  fit 
only  for  small  vessels ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  8  feet. 

"  The  island  is  divided  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  A  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  has  settled  here,  and  made  these  islands  a  centre  from  which  to 
spread  that  religion.  The  followers  of  the  two  religions  were  preparing  to  make 
war  upon  each  other,  and  little  information  was  to  be  gained  here."* 

HORN  ISLANDS,  or  Foutouna  and  Alofi  (Allufatti  of  former  charU),  were 
discovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  May  19,  1616.  They  anchored  on  the 
South  side  of  one  of  them,  but  do  not  say  which,  in  a  bay  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Endraght,  Capt.  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Admiral,  named  a  bay  on  the 
South  side  of  the  northern  island  Schouten  Bay.  Wilkes  saw  it  in  1839,  and 
says  its  highest  point  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea ;  on  its  northern  side  many 
rocks  are  visible,  and  the  whole  surface  appears  bold  and  precipitous,  affording, 
as  far  as  could  be  perceived,  little  soil  for  cultivation.  Cocoa-palms  in  consider- 
able numbers,  however,  were  observed  on  a  low  point  projecting  from  its  southern 
side.f 

The  Island  of  Foutouna  and  that  of  Alofi  (and  not  Alofa)  are  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  land  of  these  is  very  high,  and 
incomparably  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  Wallis  Islands. 

Singam,  the  only  anchorage  of  Foutouna,  is  exposed  to  the  S.E.  winds.  The 
anchorage  in  it  is  not  very  safe.  Water  and  provisions  in  abundance  may  be 
procured.  They  have  a  population  of  1,100  inhabitants.  Those  of  Foutouna  are 
about  1,040  in  number. 

The  Island  of  Foutouna  is  scarcely  8  leagues  in  circuit.  It  is  under  the 
sovereignty  of  two  kings,  both  of  them  Roman  Catholics,  like  their  subjects. 
One  of  them  is  the  famous  Sam,  the  ex-disciple  of  the  unfortunate  P^re  Channel. 
This  Sam  has  sailed  several  years  with  the  English  and  Americans,  and  speaks 
their  language.^ 

•  Nautical  Magaxine,  April,  1850,  pp.  222-3. 

t  Narratif  e  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  toL  U.  p.  150. 

X  M.  DutaiUis,  Annalet  Hydrographiques,  vol.  i.  pp.  152-d. 
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CHAPTER     XXVI. 

FEEJEE  ISLAM)5u 

Tsz  F<ej«e  Anhipehsso  is  coe  of  ce  Ear^eac  ud  sicsc  beaszitV.  cf  the  Paci£c 
Ocam.  Bat  ic  is  «f  miacc  ispcctasce  t>  cse  eafnmerdal  vocld,  from  the 
dbaracter  cf  tbe  people  miahfting  ic  TbiCT  are  &  iae  nee,  shre^  as^i  enter- 
prisii^,  bat,  ai  the  bok  tuae,  the  moat  ierDC»a§  mad  nchies  rann^haU  that  have 
beea  hitaeno  deacnbed.  Tbeir  treacherr  and  viMeiiee  aave  nearlT  ocanter- 
baJanced  anj  adfanta^  that  natare  has  bestowed  apoa  the  tKaods  thej  occapy, 
and  cooseqactidT  thej  have  beea  hitherto  hot  cosparaciTeiT  littSe  fneqoeoted. 
Stdi  thej  offer,  with  proper  caatioo,  man j  advantaiges  to  TftBub  frcqnealing  these 


It  is  to  TasBEia  that  we  owe  the  diKorery  of  the  Feejee  Idandk  Ob  Febniary 
6,  1643»  he  saw  eighleea  or  tweatj  small  islands,  siinoBndcd  by  rocks  and  reefs. 
He  called  his  discorerr  Prince  WiUiaa  Islands  and  Hf  iiik  Rce£u  These 
probably  were  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  groap.  The  next  navigator  who  visited 
them  was  Capt.  Bligh,  in  17d9,  daring  his  boot  voyage  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bpoaiy.  He  timvcsscd  the  growp,  which  had  been  prcviooaly  known  firom  report 
of  the  Toogn  Islanders,  from  the  eastward,  passing  between  the  two  larger  islands. 
The  same  commander,  in  his  second  voyage  in  1792,  also  tinieised  the  Sooth 
port  of  the  archipelago.  The  soothemmost  of  the  gnwp.  Tattle  Island,  was 
discovered  by  Cook  in  1773.  Capt.  Wilson,  in  the  misnonary  ship  Duf,  in  1797, 
has  giren  a  tolerably  accurate  delineation  of  a  large  portioa  of  the  eastern  islands. 
Since  that  period  many  have  visited  and  described  the  voiioos  klands. 

CapC  D'Urrille,  in  the  Asiroiabe,  in  1827,  spent  seventeen  days  in  examining 
the  group,  of  which  he  furnished  a  far  more  exact  knowledge  X^*^  had  been  pre- 
vionsly  acquired. 

It  b  to  the  United  Sutes'  Exploring  Expedition  that  ve  owe  the  most  complete 
and  recent  account  of  this  beautiful  archipelago,  and  it  is  from  the  third 
volume  of  the  narrative  of  their  proceedings  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ensuing 
descriptions  have  been  derived. 

CapL  Wilkes  offers  the  result  of  the  survey  with  confidence  to  the  world  ; 
**  every  portion  of  the  group  has  been  as  thoroughly  examined  as  is  necessary  for 
any  nautical  purpose,  or  for  those  of  general  geography."  And  again,  "  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  we  shall  enable  the  navigator  to  visit  this  group  witbout  fear 
and  with  comparatively  little  danger,  if  he  will  but  observe  a  proper  share  of 
cautioQ ;  and  there  is  now  open  to  him  one  of  the  best  groups  in  the  Pacific  for 
obtaining  supplies  and  refreshing  his  men  after  their  arduous  labours.*'* 

•  '*  We  foaod  the  poeition  of  sH  the  reefr  and  shosif  through  and  unoogst  which  we  pused  very 
cotneUy  laid  down  in  CtipL  Wilket'  eharU  of  the  American  EzploriDg  Expedition,  with  the  ezcep- 
tioa  of  Tortle  Iiland,  aboat  which  there  li  eridenUy  some  miitake,  and  the  leefr  and  shoals  within 
Iba  Bay  of  Ambaa ;  his  description,  also,  of  the  island,  with  the  appearance,  habits,  and  customs 
arte  natifSi,  is  very  fJOthfUly  daUneBted.*'—Gqi#.  Wprth,  Ii.N.,  HM.S.  Caippta. 
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There  is  one  very  great  blemish  in  Capt.  Wilkes's  account  of  this  group :  he 
makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  exploration — most 
assuredly  a  very  necessary,  yet  simple,  duty.  The  only  mention  made  of  any 
other  labourer  in  the  same  field  is^n  terms  of  would-be  disparagement,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  unworthy  of  so  important  an  expedition.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  mention  this :  it  is  too  obvious,  on  every  page  of  his  volume,  to  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  other  authorities. 

According  to  the  American  survey,  the  Feejee  group  is  situated  between  the 
latitudes  of  15°  4(y  and  19°  30'  S.,  and  the  longitudes  of  177°  E.  and  178°  W. 
It  comprises  154  islands,  65  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  remaining  89  are 
occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  natives  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  taking 
biche-de-mar.     There  are  also  numerous  reefs  and  shoals. 

The  island  which  gives  its  name  to  the  group  is  called  by  the  natives  Viti-Levu 
(Viti-Levu,  D'Urville,  &c.),  that  is,  Great  Viti.  The  Feejee  islanders  call 
themselves  Kdi-  Viti,  in  the  same  way  that  they  call  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga 
Kai'Ton-hay  and  Kdi  Papalan-hi  all  civilized  people,  or  rather,  all  their  visitors 
who  wear  clotheSj  and  it  is  only  these  three  races  that  they  are  acquainted  with. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Fidji^  Fidgee,  or  Feejee^  or  Fiji^  is  probaoly  due  to  the 
Tonga  islanders,  who  thus  pronounce  the  word  ''  Ft/t,"  and  this  even  occurs  among 
the  Fcejeeans  themselves;  they  frequently  saying,  Vitchi,  or  Fitchi-Levu.*— - 
(See  Journal  de  M.  Gaimard,  Voyage  de  L'AsirolabCy  vol.  iv,  p.  699.) 

The  reason,  probably,  of  the  great  difierence  in  the  orthography  as  given  by 
different  writers  may  arise,  in  addition  to  the  two  languages  above  noticed,  from 
the  imperfect  pronunciations  of  the  natives  themselves,  from  the  custom  of 
knocking  out  the  front  teeth,  which  is  so  frequently  the  case. — (See  Campbell's 
Voyage  Round  the  World,  p.  210;  and  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  Introd.,  p.  xliii.) 
In  the  elaborate  paper  by  M.  Gaimard,  above  quoted,  there  are  given  some 
comparative  tables  of  the  two  modes  (Tonga  and  Feejee)  of  pronunciation. 

Of  the  NATIVES  we  cannot  speak  here  in  detail.  They  are  of  a  different 
complexion  to  the  Tonga  Islanders,  their  neighbours,  being  nearly  black.  They 
are  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  doubtless  possessed  of  many  good  qualities,  but  they 
are  preeminently  bloodthirsty,  ferocious,  and  cruel.  Cannibalism  is  indulged 
in  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  this,  not  from  the  mere  satisfaction  of  revenge, 
but  as  an  appetite, — friend,  relation,  or  foe,  equally  afibrding  food  to  the  more 
powerful.  The  ample  descriptions  given  by  D'Urville,  Wilkes,  and  others,  will 
furnish  details  of  their  revolting  habits  and  customs.  The  numbers  inhabiting 
the  group  of  course  cannot  be  very  closely  estimated  ;  M.  Gaimard  making  it 
70,000,  while  Wilkes  raises  it  to  133,000.  Among  this  number  there  is  some 
variety  of  race,  and  there  are  many  Tonga  Islanders  resident  on  various  islands. 
The  most  thickly  populated  of  the  islands  are  Ovolau  and  Kandabou. 

*  One  difficulty  in  assigning  the  correct  native  names  to  the  islands  in  the  group  is  the  variation 
in  the  orthography  adopted  by  the  different  authors.  Willcee  tells  us  that  his  names  are  written 
as  they  are  pronounced  (though  without  saying  upon  what  system),  and  not  according  to  tlie  true 
oonstruclion  of  the  language  (vol.  ill.  p.  46).  D*(Jrville  received  most  of  his  information  on  this 
point  from  an  intelligent  native  of  the  group  Tamboua-Nakoro,  and  gives  the  names,  of  course, 
from  the  French  system.  In  the  added  notes  of  M.  Gaimard  (Voyage  de  L'AHroletbef  vol.  Iv.  part 
ii.  pp.  709-10),  there  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  Peejeean  and  Tongese  modes  of  pronunciation, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  Willces  has  frequently  adopted  the  latter. 

6   A 
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In  every  commuDication  with  the  natives  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
that  caution,  in  the  utmost  degree,  should  be  used.  This  should  be  the  actuating 
principle  of  every  one  while  in  their  vicinity,  to  guard  against  surprise  or 
treachery.  No  canoes  should  be  allowed  tcPremain  in  any  numbers  close  along- 
side the  vessel,  nor  too  many  natives  on  deck  at  any  one  time.  Every  one  should 
be  properly  armed  and  prepared  for  resistance,  not  concealing  such  readiness. 
Boat  parties  should  not  be  too  few  in  number,  nor  should  they  become  detached 
from  each  other  while  on  shore.  And,  although  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  any  violence  in  communicating  with  the  islanders,  yet,  if  it  is  seen  that  the 
means  of  resistance  or  defence  are  ready,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  troublesome. 
With  these  proper  precautions,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies  and 
trading  at  the  Feejees. 

Hie  group  does  not  afford  much  encouragement  for  trading.  A  small  quantity 
of  biche-de-mar  and  tortoise-shell  *  are  the  principal  commercial  productions ; 
sandal- wood  is  exhausted.  The  articles  which  are  in  request  by  the  natives  for 
the  supplies  which  may  be  required-  are  muskets  and  ammunition,  and  the  usual 
attractions  to  savages,  but  their  taste  is  capricious  and  varying.  Though  no 
profitable  tracte  may  be  conducted  here,t  yet  this  gjoup  offers  great  inducements 
for  the  recruiting  crews  and  refitting  ships  after  long  voyages,  yielding  abundant 
supplies,  and  great  facilities  for  wood  and  water.  The  harbour  of  Levuka  in 
Ovolau,  near  the  centre  of  the  group,  which  is  the  residence  of  all  the  white 
inhabitants,  is  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent ;  according  to  the  white  residents  they 
generally  occur  in  the  month  of  February.  Several  shocks  are  often  felt  in  a 
single  night.  The  only  place  where  there  are  any  signs  of  volcanic  heat  is 
Savu-Savu,  on  the  South  side  of  Vanua-Levu ;  but  several  islands  in  the  group 
exhibit  signs  of  craters.  One  of  these  is  at  the  West  end  of  Kantavu.  There 
are  others  at  Nairai,  Goro,  and  in  the  Ringgold  Isles.  The  peaks,  however,  are 
usually  basaltic  cones  or  needles,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  several 
thousand  feet,  and  no  running  stream  of  lava  has  been  seen  occurring  on  any  of 
the  islands.  It  may  consequently  be  inferred  that  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
these  islands  is  more  remote  than  that  of  the  other  groups  of  Polynesia.  Volcanic 
conglomerate,  tufa,  and  compact  and  scoriaceous  basalts,  are  found  of  every  texture 
and  colour,  and  in  every  state  of  decomposition.  When  decomposed,  they  afford 
a  rich  soil,  which,  clothed  with  a  very  luxuriant  foliage,  covers  the  islands  to 
their  very  tops,  clinging  to  every  point  where  it  is  possible  for  a. plant  to  take  root. 
This  rich  vegetation  gives  a  degree  of  beauty  to  the  aspect  of  the  whole  group. 
The  CLIMATE  of  the  Feejee  group  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  tribes  of  tropical 

*  The  traders  who  come  for  tortoise-shell  in  tmali  TesseU  to  these  islands  ran  no  little  risk ;  the 
natives  have  frequently  attempted  to  cut  them  offl  T6  effect  this  they  dive  for  the  cable,  and  cat 
It  if  the  wind  is  on  shore,  and  drag  it  ashore  if  otherwise.  The  moment  a  vessel  touches  the 
land,  she  is  considered  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  all  hands,  as  stated  elsewhere,  are  invariably 
sacrificed.  Tortoise-shell  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  trade  in  these  islands,  and  is  endeavoured 
to  be  roonopoliied  by  tl>o  whites  resident  in  the  group.    Vomo  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  trade. 

t  ''On  our  way  across  the  reef  (DirecUon  Island  South  of  Vanua-Levu,  Feejees)  we  saw  a 
school  of  sperm  whales.  These  begin  to  frequent  the  seas  around  these  islands  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  are  most  numerous  in  August  and  September,  and  cootinoe  about  the  ree£i  and  islands 
four  or  five  months."— IFj/Aef,  vol.  ill.  p.  194. 
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plants,  and  to  not  a  few  of  those  of  the  temperate  zone  in  the  more  mountainous 
portions  of  the  islands. 

The  climate  of  the  islands,  as  is  not  unusual  within  the  tropics,  is  very  different 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  various  islands.  From  the  constant  prevalence  of 
the  wind  in  one  direction,  the  windward  sides  of  the  islands  are  refreshed  by 
showers,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  weather  side  exhibits  the  tropical  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  is  so  remarkable  in  this  group.  The  lee  sides  of  the 
islands,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  burnt  and  barren  appearance,  from  the  want  of  the 
moisture  brought  by  the  atmosphere.  The  difference  in  temperature,  however,  is 
not  great ;  under  the  two  different  circumstances  the  hourly  difference  found  by 
the  American  observers  being  only  two  degrees.  The  mean  temperature  observed 
during  their  six  weeks*  stay  at  Ovolau  in  June  and  July,  1840,  was  77*81^. 
The  barometer  stood  at  30^  126  inches.  The  lowest  temperature  was  62^,  the 
highest  96°. 

The  WINDS,  from  April  to  November,  prevail  from  the  E.N.E,  to  S.E.  quarter, 
at  times  blowing  a  fresh  trade-wind.  From  November  till  April  northerly  winds 
are  oflen  experienced,  and  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  heavy  gales  are 
frequent.  They  usually  begin  at  N.E.,  and  pass  round  to  the  N.  and  N.W., 
from  which  quarters  they  blow  with  the  most  violence  ;  then  hauling  to  the  west- 
ward they  moderate.    They  generally  last  two  or  three  days. 

A  tremendous  storm  destroyed  the  missionaries'  house  at  Rewa,  at  Viti-Levu, 
February  25,  1840.  Wilkes  says  it  appears  to  be  coincident  with,  if  not  part  of, 
the  gale  that  occurred  at  New  Zealand,  1st  March. — (Vol.  iii.  pp.  113,  321.)  It 
began,  February  22nd,  at  Viti-Levu  at  N.E.,  with  much  rain,  veering  to  North 
on  the  following  day,  increasing  with  violent  gusts.  On  the  24th  the  gale  was 
the  same,  much  rain  and  wind,  hauling  to  westward  at  midnight  of  the  25th.  It 
became  N.W,  in  the  morning,  moderating,  and  clearing  gradually  off  at  south- 
ward. It  was  not  felt  at  Tonga.  If  identical  with  the  New  Zealand  gale  the 
vortex  was  upwards  of  600  miles  in  diameter. 

The  TIDES  throughout  the  group  appear  to  be  very  irregular,  until  they  are 
closely  studied.  The  flood  sets  in  opposite  directions  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  group.  Thus,  on  the  South  side  of  Vauua-Levu  it  flows  from  the  East 
as  far  as  Buia  Point,  where  it  is  met  by  the  flood  coming  from  the  West.  It  is 
high  water  at  Ovolau  at  6^  IV,  full  and  change.     At  Muthuata,  5^  30^. 

From  the  observations  of  the  United  States*  ship  Porpoise,  and  information 
obtained  from  the  natives,  there  appears  to  be  a  continual  current  setting  to  the 
eastward,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour.  This  current  were  observed 
to  exist  both  on  the  North  and  on  the  South  sides  of  the  island  ;  and  they  were 
disposed  to  think  it  would  be  found  to  prevail  for  the  most  part  of  the  year. 

The  greatest  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  are  6  feet.  The  currents  set  strongly  in  and 
out  of  the  passages,  until  the  water  rises  above  the  level  of  the  reefs,  when  it  flows 
over  in  all  directions,  and  its  force  is  much  decreased. — (Vol.  iii.  p.  322.) 

The  CURRENT  seems  to  set  here  in  a  contrary  direction  from  what  might  at  first 
be  assumed.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  examination  of  the  S.E.  islands  of 
the  Feejee  group,  in  all  the  trials  of  the  current,  the  American  surveyors  found  it 
setting  to  the  eastward  about  half  a  mile  an  hour,  varying  in  direction  from  E.N.E. 
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to  E.S.E.     This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  information  obtained  from  the  natives, 
that  canoes  which  are  wrecked  to  westward  are  always  drifted  upon  these  islands.* 

However,  whether  this  remark  holds  good  throughout  the  year,  and  in  all 
portions  of  the  group,  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  judging.  D*Urville  found 
it  run  to  the  S.S.W.  30  miles  per  day  off  Kandabou,  and  to  the  S.W.  near  N'hao ; 
but  between  Vatu-Lele  and  Viti-Levu  it  runs  strongly  to^the  S.E.  Perhaps  the 
variations  may  not  extend  far  beyond  the  islands,  and  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  unusually  bad  weather  that  the  Astrolabe  had  when  here.f 

The  POSITIONS  of  the  islands  of  theFeejee  group,  according  to  \Vilkes*s  survey, 
depend  upon  the  meridian  of  Observatory  Point  (on  which  lie  erected  a  pile  of 
stones  as  a  mark  for  the  harbour)  of  Levuka  Harbour  in  Ovolau.  This,  from 
moon  culminating  stars,  is  in  Ion.  178^  52'  40*78"  E.,  and  the  lat.,  from  circum- 
meridian  observations  of  sun  and  stars,  is  17^  40'  46  79"  S.  The  rest  were  care- 
fully fixed  by  meridian  distances  from  this,  a  chain  having  been  carried  round. 

In  the  ensuing  particular  description  of  the  islands  composing  the  archipelago, 
we  begin,  as  in  former  cases,  with  the  south-easternmost,  proceeding  in  succession 
to  the  westward. 

VATOA  or  TURTLE  ISLAND  is  the  south-easternmost  of  the  group.  It  was 
discovered  by  Cook  in  1773.  In  itself  it  is  unimportant,  except  in  its  position,  as 
being  the  weathermost  of  the  archipelago,  and  its  low  and  dangerous  character. 

These  points  have  not  been  diminished  in  importance  by  a  singular  mistake 
which  has  crept  into  the  survey  by  the  United  States'  Expedition.  On  May  5, 
1840,  the  Vincennes  *'  had  a  sight  of  Turtle  Island,  and  determined  it  to  be  in  lat. 
19^  48'  S.,  Ion.  178°  33'  W.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  rounded  knoll."  I 
This  would  seem  to  be  circumstantial,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  a  foot-note  on 
the  same  page.  In  a  subsequent  passage  (vol.  iii.  p.  379)  the  United  States*  ship 
Porpoise  is  said  to  have  determined  it  to  be  in  lat.  19°  50'  S.,  Ion.  178°  37'  45"  W. 
**  It  was  found  to  be  3  miles  long  by  1^  miles  wide.  The  reef  extends  all  around 
the  island,  and  is  from  1 J  to  2  miles  wide." 

This  singular  variation  in  longitude  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  great 
discoverer.  Cook  (178°  0'  W.),  or  37'  in  error,  is  startling,  because  the  accuracy 
of  Cook  in  this  instance  had  been  confirmed  by  other  navigators.  The  following 
by  Capt.  Worth,  R.N.,  may  explain  it : — 

**  I  had  procured  from  the  master  of  the  whale-ship  at  Apia  Capt.  Wilkes's  (of 
the  American  Exploring  Expedition)  works,  with  his  charts  and  plans  of  the 
Feejee  Islands,  in  which  it  stated  that  Turtle  Island  had  been  surveyed,  and  the 
reef  (on  which  an  American  whale-ship  had  been  lost)  examined.  I  cannot, 
however,  conceive  this  to  be  the  case,  or,  if  so,  some  great  error  must  exist  in  the 
publication,  for  not  only  is  there  no  mention  made  of  the  detached  and  dangerous 
reef,  but  the  position  of  the  island  itself  is  placed  very  erroneously,  and  which 
is  the  more  necessary  to  correct  from  its  being  the  S.E.  point  of  this  intricate 
group,  and  which  vessels  from  the  eastward  would  usually  round  in  entering  it. 
We  made  the  centre  of  the  island  to  be  in  lat.  19°  47'  S.,  and  Ion.  178°  8'  W.,  29 


•  Wilkc*,  vol.  iii.  p.  173.  t  D'Urvllle,  vol.  iv.  pp.  432,  442.  446,  Lc. 

t  N«rrative  of  the  United  State**  Bxploring  Expedition,  yol.  iU.  pp.  46, 370. 
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miles  to  the  eastward  of  Wilkes,  who  places  it  in  lat.  19^  5(y  S.,  Ion.  178"^  37'  W., 
with  a  reef  extending  5  or  6  niiles  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  a  large  oval  coral 
patch  detached  from  it»  lying  N.  and  S.,  8  or  9  miles  in  length,  both  of  which 
were  breaking  heavily.  The  island  is  apparently  about  6  miles  in  length." — 
(Capt.  Worth,  H.M.S.  Calypso,  1848.)* 

ONGEA. — The  S.E.  island  of  the  main  group  is  called,  according  to  D'UrviUe 
Ong^Hea,  or  Ongea  by  Wilkes.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  islands  enclosed  in 
the  same  reef,  called  Ongea-Levu  and  Ongea-Riki  (Ong-Hea-Lebou  and  Ong- 
Hea-Riki).  There  is  a  good  entrance  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  reef,  and  a 
harbour,  to  which  the  name  of  Port  Refuge  was  given  by  Wilkes ;  but  there  is 
little  or  no  inducement  to  enter  it,  for  the  islands  are  barren,  and  no  water  is  to 
be  found.     A  few  wretched  inhabitants  are  on  them. 

Three  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Ongea  is  a  dangerous  reef  and 
sand-bank,  called  Nugu  Ongea  (Nougou  Chonguia,  D*Urville). 

BOULANG-HA  (D'Urville),  FULANGA  (Wilkes),  or  Laquaha  (of  Arrow- 
smith),  lies  to  the  West  of  Ongea.  It  is  a  fine  island,  composed  of  volcanic 
materials,  its  West  bluff  being  150  feet  high.  This  is  one  of  the  group  on  which 
fine  timber  grows,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  Vavao  and  Friendly  Islanders  for 
building  their  canoes.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  usual  coral  reef,  and  contaiDS  a 
central  basin,  the  entrance  to  which  is  on  the  North  side,  through  the  reef, 
suitable  for  small  vessels.  The  tide  rushes  strongly  in  and  out  of  this  basin. 
There  are  some  islets  and  reefs  in  the  basin,  composed  of  scoriaceous  volcanic 
materials,  and  these  afford  some  biche-de-mar.  There  is  a  village  at  the.  head  of 
the  bay,  and  another  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  accessible  only  by  canoes. 
Good  water,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry,  can  be  obtained ;  the  beach  abounds 
with  very  good  oysters.  The  natives,  about  150  in  number,  were  friendly,  and 
under  the  care  of  a  Tongese  missionary  in  1840. 

MARAMBO  (MoRAMBii,  Wilkes)  is  a  small  island,  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
8  miles  N.W.  of  Fulanga.  It  is  well  wooded  and  surrounded  by  a  reef,  but 
useless  to  vessels. 

.  KAMBARA  (the  Afpallo  of  former  charts)  is  next  N.W.  of  Marambo.  It  is 
of  a  rectangular  form,  about  3 J  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  and  is  the  wesCem- 
moBt  of  the  eastern  group.  It  is  fertile  and  well  wooded  ;  its  timber  is  esteemed 
above  that  of  all  the  other  islands  6{  the  group  for  canoe  building,  and  cocoa-nut 
groves  abound  along  its  shores.  The  island  is  not  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
reef,  which  is  wanting  on  the  N.W.  side.  On  examination  it  proved  to  have  no 
anchorage  for  large  vessels,  but  small  ones  and  boats  may  find  protection.  This 
island  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  bell-shaped  peak  on  its  N.W.  side,  which 
is  a  good  landmark.     It  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  is  350  feet  high. 

ENKAB A,  or  Foocaffa,  lies  N.E.  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  2  miles  long  by  I  mile 
wide ;  is  inhabited,  well  wooded,  and  has  a  breach  in  the  reef,  but  no  harbour. 

TABOUNE-SIKI  (Tubakaielli  of  Wilkes)  is  a  small  uninhabited  island, 
13  miles  N.W.  of  Enkaba. 

Between  this  range  of  islands  and  those  to  the  eastward  is  the  Boulang-Ha 

*  See  Nautical  Magazine,  December,  1840,  p.  603. 
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Channel,  which  appears  to  be  clear.     Its  South  entrance  is  between  Ongea  and 
Boulang-Ha. 

AN6-HASA  (AvGASA  of  Wilkes),  8  miles  North  of  Oog-Hea,  the  Table 
Island  of  Wilson,*  is  easily  distinguished,  and  is  remarkable  for  long  regular  ridges 
that  extend  through  the  centre,  and  appear  as  if  artificially  formed.  The  island, 
with  three  smaller  ones,  is  enclosed  in  one  eztensire  reef  along  with  several  small 
uninhabited  islets.  To  the  eastward  and  N.E.  of  Ong-Hea  and  Ang-Hasa  are 
several  detached  reefs  extending  5|  miles  off  the  island. 

NAMUKU,  the  Neat's  Tongue  of  Wilson,  its  discoverer,  has  a  very  extensive 
reef  surrounding  it,  and  offers  no  anchorage.     There  are  but  few  natives  on  it 

To  the  North  of  this  are  two  small  islands,  Komo-Levu  and  Koma-Riki,  enclosed 
in  the  same  reef,  through  which  there  is  a  passage  on  the  N.E.  side.  There  are 
but  few  natives. 

HoLO-RouA  (D'Urville),  the  Ularua  or  Olenea  of  Wilkes,  lies  westward  of 
Komo,  and  is  a  small  desolate  island,  encompassed  with  an  extensive  reef. 
These  islands  were  first  seen  by  Wilson. 

MOZE',  or  MoTHA  (Wilkes),  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Komo.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  islands  of  the  group,  with  an  undulating  surface ;  its  hills  are 
more  free  from  wood  than  those  to  the  southward.  It  is  about  2  miles  in 
diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  reef,  through  which  there  is  only  a 
boat  entrance  on  the  North  shore.  Karoni,  which  is  Wilson's  Skerries,  is  of  small 
size,  and  lies  within  the  same  reef,  towards  its  southern  end.  Moze  forms  the 
South  side  of  what  Wilkes  terms  the  Oneata  Channel ;  it  is  a  good  landmark  to 
run  for  in  making  the  group,  being  high  and  surrounded  with  sloping  sides.  Its 
soil  is  rich,  and  its  population  a  few  natives.  There  are  three  detached  reefs  to 
the  eastward  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  among  which  we  may  look  for  the 
Providence  Ree/of  Capt.  Bligh. 

The  three  Islands  of  Moze,  Komo,  and  Holo-Roua,  compose  the  Danger  Isles 
of  Wilson. 

ONEATA  was  seen  by  Wilson,  and  lies  North  of  Moz6  ;  it  forms  the  northern 
side  of  the  Oneata  Channel.  It  is  of  good  height,  and  may  readily  be  known 
by  Observatory  Isle  to  the  N.E.,  250  feet  in  height,  with  three  lofty  trees  on  its 
apex.  The  reef  around  Oneata  is  also  extensive ;  it  has  two  good  entrances  on 
the  N.E.  side,  and  three  on  the  West. 

There  is  excellent  anchorage  under  Observatory  Isle,  near  a  settlement  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  island.  A  second  anchorage  is  to  be  found  off  the  West  side  of 
the  island,  near  a  large  sandy  bay.f  No  water  is  to  be  had  here ;  but  there  is 
abundance  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry.  The  natives  are  sharp  traders.  The 
population  is  20(T,  one-half  of  whom  are  Christians,  under  the  care  of  two 
Tahitian  missionaries,  apparently  excellent  men,  who  had  been  there  for  twenty 
years  in  1840.  The  village  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  island,  in  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  much  troubled  with  mosquitoes.  The  southern  side  of  the 
island  is  a  mass  of  lava  but  little  decomposed. 

*  Vo^tge  of  tho  Duff,  p.  201. 

t  Capt.  Bsibano  layi  that  he  tried  the  anchorage  at  Oocata,  and  found  it  unsafe  fur  17  feet. 
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Between  Oneata  and  Laguemba  are  the  two  Echouas  (or  Aiva  Islands  of 
Wilkes),  high  and  low.  They  are  both  uninhabited,  and  are  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  reef,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  opening  on  the  N.E.  side,  which 
affords  anchorage,  exposed,  however,  to  N.E.  winds. 

LAGUEMBA,  Lakemba  of  Wilkes  (D'Urville  says,  improperly,  Alakimbo),  is 
the  largest  island  of  the  eastern  group.  Its  form  is  nearly  round,  with  an 
extensive  encircling  reef.  The  town  is  on  the  South  side,  and  contains  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population  (1,000)  of  the  island.  This  is  the  principal  locality 
of  the  race  Capt.  Wilkes  calls  Levukians,  the  first  settlers  of  Ambau.  The 
Toogese  at  Laguemba  give  them  a  bad  character,  faithless,  and  at  times  addicted 
to  piracy.  In  other  parts  of  the  group,  however,  they  are  considered  a  useful 
class,  by  means  of  which  the  trade  between  the  different  islands  is  carried  on,  so 
that  their  bad  qualities  are  only  comparative. 

The  highest  peak  of  Laguemba,  called  Kendi-kendi,  was  found  to  be  714  feet. 

The  survey  of  Laguemba  gave  its  length  5  miles  East  and  West  by  3  miles  North 
and  South.  The  reef  extends  6  miles  from  the  island  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  ;  in 
it  there  are  two  openings,  one  on  the  S.E.  side  sufficient  for  large  vessels,  but 
dangerous,  from  the  coral  patches  which  stud  it,  and  one  opposite  to  the  town  on 
the  South  or  S.W.  side.  Into  the  latter  a  vessel  of  one  or  two  hundred  tons  may 
enter ;  but  after  getting  in  the  space  is  very  confined,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  moor  head  and  stern.  M.  Lottin,  who  entered  it  with  D'Urville*s  people^ 
thought  that  the  Astrolabe  might  have  entered  in  fine  weather  upon  an  emergency. 
—(Vol.  iv.  p.  695.) 

Laguemba  was  found,  like  the  rest  of  this  group,  to  be  of  volcanic  formation. 
The  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  Vanua,  composed  of  a  dark-red  loam.  The  island, 
in  point  of  fertility,  will  compare  with  any  of  the  others,  and  exceeds  all  those  of 
the  S.E.  in  size  and  productiveness.  It  has  rich  valleys,  or  rather  ravines^ 
gradually  rising  and  contracting  until  they  reach  the  hills.  Extensive  groves  of 
cocoa-nuts  cover  its  shores  and  low  lands,  and  add  much  to  its  beauty. 

To  the  eastward  of  Laguemba  is  the  great  Argo  Reef.  Its  native  name  is 
Bocatatanoa,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  dangerous  in  the  group.  Its 
English  name  is  derived  from  the  loss  of  the  English  brig  ArgOf  on  its  S.E.  end, 
in  the  year  1806.  Besides  this,  another  vessel,  named  the  Harriet,  is  said  to  have 
been  lost  here.  All  hands  from  one  of  these  vessels  were  killed,  while  only  a  few 
escaped  from  the  other.* 

NEAOU  (D'Urville),  or  NAIAU  (Wilkes),  the  Oedida  of  the  charU,  is  a  high 
island,  and  rises  in  perpendicular  cliffs  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  275  feet.f 
It  has  only  a  small  reef  attached  to  it  on  one  side,  the  other  side  being  free.  It 
offers  no  facilities  for  the  visits  of  vessels.  Neaou  contains  a  population  of  200 
inhabitants,  who  are  perched  upon  inaccessible  peaks,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves from  depredations. 

*  '*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  canoe  or  vessel,  whether  native  or  foreign,  when  driven 
on  shore,  is  accoanted  an  offering  to  the  gods.  All  that  it  contains  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  chief  of  tlie  district  where  the  incident  happens,  and  the  people  on  board  are  at  once  sacri- 
ficed."—Cap^  WUkeSy  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

t  Capt.  Willces  sappoees  this  to  be  the  Cap  Island  of  the  charts,  but  apparently  without  reason ; 
it  more  probably  belongs  to  Azata,  as  mentioned  hereafter. 
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TABUTHA  is  30  miles  North  of  Lagoemba.  It  has  a  remarkable  peak, 
which  rises  on  its  N.W.  end.  A  reef  sarronnds  it,  in  which  there  are  two  boat 
entrances  on  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  sides.  There  are  on  it  about  90  inhabitants; 
it  has  no  water  except  from  wells.  There  are  two  small  reefs,  called  Mamouko, 
to  the  S.W.  of  it,  which  can  be  closely  approached,  and  have  a  passage  between 
them.     They  are  3  miles  from  the  islands,  S.S.W.  {true). 

To  the  eastward  of  Tabutha  lies  the  small  island  of  Aro,  This  is  a  pretty  island, 
and  has  three  reefs  in  its  neigh  boa  rhood,  one  {Gordon  Reef)  lying  N.£.  7  miles ; 
another,  £.  |  S.  2 J  miles ;  the  third,  S.  }  E.  2 J  miles.  This  small  island  is  only 
inhabited  daring  the  turtle  season,  which  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  February. 

DZIZIA  (D*Urvi]le),  Cuichia  (Wilkes),  the  Favourite  Island  of  the  charts, 
lies  20  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Neaou.  It  is  nearly  circular,  is  3  miles  in  diameter, 
and  a  shore  reef  extends  around  it,  with  no  opening  but  for  canoes.  Some  of  its 
points  are  300  feet  high.  It  is  in  places  thickly  wooded,  and  has  about  300 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  small  reef  (Kneass  Reef)  to  the  S.W.,  with  a  passage 
between  it  and  the  island.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  everything  is  produced  in 
abundance.     Extensive  cocoa>nut  groves  clothe  its  low  points. 

MANG-HO,  or  Mango  (Wilkes),  is  another  small  island,  18  miles  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  Dzizia.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  open  space  near  its  centre,  which 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  cleared.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which 
hus  a  break  on  the  N.W.  side,  but  it  affords  no  protection  for  vessels.  The 
southern  part  of  the  reef  extends  off  about  a  mile,  and  has  two  small  islets  in 
it.  It  affords  no  shelter,  and  there  is  no  water  except  from  wells.  Its  shape  is 
oval ;  its  longest  diameter  is  3  miles,  and  its  shortest  2  miles.  There  is  a  distinct 
reef  (Frosty  ReeO»  which  lies  N.W.  by  N.  4  miles  from  it.  Mang-Ho  is  the  Cox 
Island  of  Wilson*s  chart. 

Vikai  is  6  miles  from  Tabutha.  It  is  a  low  islet,  with  an  extensive  reef  lying 
on  its  N.W.  side,  and  is  resorted  to  during  the  turtle  season. 

Katafanga  is  also  a  small  isle,  inhabited  only  during  the  turtle  season.  Its  reef 
is  much  more  extensive,  being  4|  miles  from  East  to  West,  and  has  a  small 
opening,  which  would  admit  a  vessel  drawing  10  feet  of  water  were  it  not 
impeded  by  some  dangerous  coral  knolls.  There  are  huts  on  its  N.E.  point,  and 
abundance  of  sugar-cane,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  may  be  procured. 

Both  the  last-named  islands  are  volcanic.  The  latter  island  is  150  feet  in 
height 

The  Reef  of  Malevuvu  is  2  J  miles  long,  and  is  awash,  with  the  sea  breaking 
over  it.     It  is  7  miles  North  by  East  from  Katafanga. 

The  group  called  the  Exploring  Islands  by  the  American  Expedition  would  be 
better  named  Wilson  Islands,  from  their  discoverer,  Capt.  Wilson,  in  the  Duff, 
September  12,  1797.  They  are  very  well  laid  down  in  his  chart,  but  not  the 
slightest  notice  is  taken  of  his  claim  by  the  American  officers.  They  lie  to  the 
northward  of  the  foregoing. 

The  islands,  seven  in  number,  are  all  of  considerable  size ;  Vanua-valavo,  or 
Sir  Charles  Middletons  Island  (Wilson),  the  largest  of  them,  is  of  a  serpentine 
shape,  and  14  miles  in  length.  Each  island  has  its  own  separate  reef  around  its 
shore,  and  the  whole  are  enclosed  in  an  extensive  reef,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
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triangle,  whose  sides  are  24  miles  in  length.    The  large  island  is  in  no  place  more 
than  2  mfles  in  width  ;  it  is  situated  along  the  western  side  of  the  triangle,  and 
contains  many  fine  bays  and  safe  anchorages.     The  other  islands  are  called  by 
the  natives  Munia^  SuBui^  Malatta,  Ticumbia,  and  Osubu,     The  surrounding  reef 
was  entered  from  its  S.£.  side. 

MUNIA,  or  Hadow'i  Island^  is  the  southernmost  of  the  group.  The  anchorage 
of  the  U.S.  vessel  Porpoise^  named  Discovery  Harbour,  is  described  as  a  good 
one,  in  8J  fathoms,  fine  sand.  The  highest  peak  of  Munia,  called  Telanicolo, 
was  estimated  to  be  1,054  feet  high;  it  is  composed  of  volcanic  masses,  with 
high,  craggy,  overhanging  cliffs.  The  island  contains  about  eighty  inhabitants, 
and  the  settlement  is  on  the  western  side,  where  water  may  be  obtained. 

TICUM6IA,  Van  Shirnding's  Island  of  Wilson,  lies  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 
Munia,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance,  but  is  much  smaller.  It  has  about 
seventy  inhabitants,  and  affords  but  little  water. 

SUSUI,  or  Z>.  Scot's  Island,  lies  between  Munia  and  Vanua-valavo.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  easternmost  is  low,  and  covered  with  thick 
shrubbery  and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  the  western  portion  rises  in  broken 
basaltic  peaks,  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  thickly  wooded.  On  this  island 
are  several  villages,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  150.  The  ground  is  much 
better  cultivated  than  is  usual,  the  patches  of  taro  and  yams  being  kept  remark- 
ably neat.  Good  water  may  be  obtained  on  the  N.W.  side,  running  from  the 
cliff.  On  this  side,  also,  is  a  beautiful  harbour,  secure  from  all  winds,  whence 
an  extensive  valley  runs  back,  thickly  covered  with  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  &c., 
with  a  small  stream  running  through  it.  Inland,  fossil  shells  were  lying  about  in 
every  direction,  and  were  seen  exposed  in  the  strata  on  the  hill  sides.  Sugar- 
cane was  growing  in  great  perfection.  The  southern  side  of  the  island  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  reef  that  surrounds  the  cluster. 

MALATTA  is  the  next  island  to  Susui ;  it  is  much  smaller,  and  separated 
by  a  narrow  passage  from  Vanua-valavo. 

The  southern  part  of  VANUA-valavo,  or  Sir  Charles  Middleton*s  Island,  is 
Lomo-Lomo*  It  has  a  good  harbour  on  its  East  side,  opposite  Susui,  protected 
by  a  small  islet.  On  the  West  side  of  the  island  are  two  openings  in  the  reef, 
a  spacious  harbour,  and  a  large  stream  of  water.  There  is  a  large  village  at  the 
head  of  the  bay.  Mount  Totien,  one  of  the  peaks,  was  estimated  at  664  feet 
high.     The  island  is  calculated  to  contain  1 ,000  inhabitants. 

AVIA,  or  Curling's  Island,  is  a  small  island  to  the  N.E.  of  Vanua-valavo.  It 
has  a  few  natives  residing  on  it ;  and  4  miles  East  of  it  is  a  small  cluster  called 
Osubu,  or  the  Three  Brothers. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  reef  which  surrounds  the  islands  is  a  detached  reef 
lying  parallel  to  the  principal.  The  southern  end  of  this  is  2  miles  distant  from 
the  other.  It  has  a  small  sand-bank  on  its  South  side,  and  trends  N.E.  and  S.W. 
for  4  miles  ;  there  is  also  on  it  a  black  block  of  rock. 

Wilson  Islands  are  well  situated  for  the  resort  of  vessels ;  the  anchorages  are 

*  In  the  American  chart,  the  northern  part  is  thas  distingaished.  There  are  some  other 
discrepancies  in  the  account  of  this  |^np,  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  reconciling. 

6b 
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safe,  and  easily  reached.  They  afford  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
There  are  6ve  openings  in  the  large  reef,  two  at  the  East  end,  two  on  The  West, 
and  one  on  the  North  side,  all  safe.  Vessels  wishing  to  anchor  on  the  western 
side  must  enter  one  of  the  western  passages,  as  the  near  approach  of  Vanua-valavo 
to  the  large  reef  does  not  admit  of  a  passage  for  vessels  between  them. 

KANAZEA  (D'UrviUe),  KANATHIA  (Wilkes),  to  the  West  of  Vanua-valavo, 
with  its  many  verdant  and  fertile  hills,  is  a  remarkably  pretty  island.  It  is  the 
Sim*s  Island  of  Wilson's  chart.  Its  central  peak  is  sharp  and  lofty,  somewhat 
resembling  a  lookout  house,  formed  of  basaltic  columns.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
reef  with  boat  entrances,  and  has  on  the  North  a  break.  The  reef  extends  4| 
miles  on  the  N.£.  side,  and  to  within  2  miles  of  that  of  Vanua-valavo.  Kanazea 
is  3  miles  long  from  North  to  South,  by  2|  miles  from  East  to  West ;  it  is  6  miles 
West  of  Vanua-valavo.  The  passage  between  them  is  clear,  and  the  reefs  of 
both  islands  are  visible  at  the  same  time.  A  detached  reef,  FroiVs  Reef,  lies 
off  the  S.E.  end,  5  miles  distant.     Kanazea  has  about  300  inhabitants. 

MALINA,  the  Scars  of  Wilson,  lies  7  miles  North  of  Kanazea;  it  is  low, 
small,  and  has  little  herbage.     It  has  an  extensive  reef  surrounding  it. 

BATOU-BARA  (D'Urville),  VATU-RERA  (Wilkes),  lies  17  miles  West  of 
Mang-Ho.  It  is  small  in  extent,  and  its  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  very  high 
rock  of  a  singular  structure,  and  as  even  as  a  table  on  its  summit.  This  islet, 
which  may  be  seen  a  long  way  off  in  all  directions,  is  the  best  mark  in  this  part 
of  the  Feejee  Archipelago.*  This  would  thus  appear  to  be  the  Hat  Island  of  the 
chart,  and  we  may  also  assume  that  it  is  identical  with  Haweis  Island,  and  that 
the  two  groups  to  which  these  names  belong  are  in  reality  but  07ie.  It  has  an 
extensive  reef,  quite  desolate. 

The  NOUGOU-TOLOU  (the  **  Three  Sands"  of  D'Urville),  or  NUGATOBE 
ISLETS  (of  Wilkes),  are  three  in  number,  small,  and  covered  with  trees  ;  the  two 
westernmost  are  enclosed  in  the  same  reef. 

AZATA  (D'Urvilie),  YTHATA  (Wilkes),  probably  the  Hamilton  Island  of  the 
charts,  and  the  Cap  Island  also,  is  a  high  island,  with  a  bell-shaped  peak,  lying 
North  of  Baton -Bara  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  reef.  There  are  two  low 
islets  lying  East  of  it,  connected  by  a  reef,  in  which  is  a  small  canoe  passage  at 
high  water.  Azata  has  extensive  cocoa-nut  gproves  along  its  shores  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  islands  that  form  the  southern  boundary  of  thef  Nanuku  Passage.  It  has 
about  twenty  inhabitants. 

NEiTA-OUxMBA  (D'Urville),  NAITAMBA  (Wilkes), was  discovered  by  Wilson, 
who  calls  it  Direction  Island.  It  is  17  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Azata,  is  high  and 
rugged ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  1 J  miles  in  diameter.  The  reef  does  not  extend 
beyond  half  a  mile  from  it,  and  has  no  openings.     It  has  few  iuhabitants. 

OK  I M  BO,  to  the  East  of  Neita-Oumba,  is  made  up  of  three  small  islets 
enclosed  in  the  same  reef,  4  miles  East  and  West,  by  3  miles  North  and  South, 
and  7  miles  North  of  the  N.W.  point  of  Vanua-valavo.  The  detached  reefs 
are  from  1  to  4  miles  in  length ;  they  are  awash  and  dangerous.  Okimbo  is 
desolate,  and  affords  nothing  but  turtles  in  the  season,  and  some  biche-de-mar. 

•  jyVvviWe,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  416. 
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YALANGALALAy  which  is  most  likely  the  Low  Islatid  of  Wilson,  is  the 
northernmost  of  the  eastern  g^up.     It  has  an  extensive  reef,  and  is  uninhabited. 

The  Reef  to  the  East  of  Yalangalala  has  an  extensive  sand-bank  on  it.  The 
Island  of  Vuna,  50  miles  to  the  westward,  is  plainly  visible  from  it«  Capt.  Ring- 
gold examined  the  space  for  30  or  40  miles  to  the  eastward,  but  no  other  dangers 
were  found.  Capt.  Wilkes  has  named  this  the  Duff  Reef,  but  a  very  casual 
glance  will  show  this  to  be  erroneous,  it  being  more  than  30  miles  to  the  N.N.W. 

There  is  also  a  large  bank  of  coral,  probably  of  several  miles  in  extent,  on 
which  1 1  fathoms  were  found.  There  is  plenty  of  water  on  most  parts  of  it  for 
any  class  of  ships,  though  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  it,  as  there  may  be  some  coral 
knolls  that  might  bring  a  ship  up. 

NANUKU  PASSAGE  is  formed  on  the  South  by  Yalangalala  and  Veleraru, 
the  Island  of  Nakuku,  the  Warner  Island  of  Wilson,  and  its  reef  forming  the 
northern  side.  This  passage  between  the  islands  is  10  miles  long ;  the  course 
through  is  S.W.  The  islands  to  the  North  of  this  passage  are  small  and  low,  and 
surrounded  by  very  large  and  extensive  reefs.  The  most  northern  of  these  are 
Korotuna  and  Nukulevu^  both  of  which  are  low,  covered  with  trees,  fertile,  and 
have  many  inhabitants.    The  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  Reefs  of  Wilson  are  identical. 

NUKUMANU  (Wilson's  Sandy  Island)  and  NUKUMBASANGA  lie  to  the 
southward  of  these ;  they  are  almost  united  by  reefs  and  sunken  patches  of 
rock,  which  extend  to  the  Nougou  Reef,  and  round  to  Laoudzala  and  Ongomea. 

It  is  on  this  part  that  we  must  look  for  Duff  Reef,  where  that  vessel  providen- 
tially escaped  destruction  on  the  evening  of  September  13, 1797.  Her  track,  laid 
down  on  Wilkes's  chart,  places  her  upon  one  of  the  reefs  named  otherwise  in  it, 
aud  appears  very  evident,  therefore  it  is  unaccountable  that  it  should  be  placed 
by  those  surveyors  in  a  situation  where  none  of  the  bearings  or  objects  will 
coincide  with  Wilson's  simple  and  plain  narrative.*  Upon  the  chart  accom- 
panying this  narrative  is  placed  an  important  caution,  which  it  is  as  well  here  to 
copy  : — **  Upon  these  small  reefs  there  is  scarce  a  ruffle  of  the  sea  to  apprise  of  the 
danger." 

Too  much  precaution  on  the  part  of  mariners  cannot  be  used  in  approaching 
this  part  of  the  group.  Several  times  during  the  survey,  the  U.S.  brig  Porpoise 
was  in  great  danger.  The  currents  and  tides  are  irregular,  and  much  governed 
by  the  winds,  and  at  times  are  found  running  with  great  velocity  through  the 
various  and  contracted  passages. 

The  two  last-named  islands  are  included  in  the  group  which  was  named  by 
Capt.  Wilkes  the  Ringgold  Isles,  after  the  Lieutenant-Commandant  of  the 
Porpoise,  who  surveyed  this  portion  of  the  archipelago,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
name  bestowed  on  them  by  their  discoverer,  Wilson,  or  that  given  by  D'Urville, 
Janoudza  Islets. 

The  highest  of  the  "  Clusters  "  of  Wilson,  the  western  part  of  this  group, 
was  named  Budd  Island  by  Wilkes.  It  is  composed  of  volcanic  scorise  and  large 
blocks  of  lava,  rising  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and  has  almost  a  perfect  crater  in 
its  centre.     The  outside  or  rim  of  this  crater  forms  the  island,  and  is  very  narrow 

•  See  Voyage  of  the  Duff,  pp.  284-5. 
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at  the  top ;  its  inner  side  is  quite  perpendicular,  while  its  outer  side  is  generally 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  50^  or  60^,  although  in  places  it  is  almost  perpendicular. 
It  has  some  large  trees  near  its  base.  The  other  islands  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
uninhabited ;  they  are  barren  rocks,  and  too  dangerous  to  be  approached  by  a 
vessel,  the  reefs  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

ZIGOMBIA  is  the  CHICOBEA  of  Wilkes,  and  is  the  most  northern  island 
of  the  archipelago,  and  was  discovered  by  Wilson  in  September,  1797 ;  he  called 
it  Farewell  Island.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  is  formed  by  two  hummocks  of 
considerable  elevation.  It  is  3  miles  long,  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  1|  miles  wide; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  shore  reef,  which  has  no  openings  except  for  boats,  and 
offers  nothing  to  tempt  a  vessel  to  land. 

TABE-OUNI  (D'Urville),  or  VUNA,  according  to  Wilkes,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal islands  of  the  group.  Its  length  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  6  miles.  It 
rises  gradually  to  a  central  ridge,  the  height  of  which,  by  several  measurements, 
was  found  to  be  2,052  feet  The  summit  is  generally  covered  with  clouds.  From 
its  gradual  rise,  and  its  surface  being  smoother,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  much  higher 
state  of  cultivation  than  the  other  islands ;  the  soil  is  a  rich,  reddish  loam,  and 
it  appears  to  be  considered  as  the  most  fruitful  of  the  islands. 

The  inhabitants  are  estimated  by  Capt.  Wilkes  to  be  7,000  in  number,  and 
are  the  most  savage  of  all  the  savage  people  who  disfigure  this  beautiful  archi- 
pelago. Cannibalism  prevails  here  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else,  and 
the  details  given,  from  the  reports  of  the  resident  missionaries,  are  so  revolting 
as  to  be  scarcely  credible.  However,  they  stand  as  records  degrading  to  our 
nature. 

The  town  of  SomU'Somu  is  the  principal  town  of  the  island,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Feejee  group,  though  it  acknowledges  no  sort  of  traditional 
subjection  to  Ambau.  It  stands  on  tlie  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  and  contains 
about  two  hundred  houses,  built  in  a  straggling  manner.  It  is  partly  built  below 
a  bluff,  which  affords  a  very  safe  retreat  and  strong  defence  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  is  divided  therefore  into  a  lower  and  upper  town.  The  upper  town  is  so 
much  concealed  by  trees  and  bushes  growing  on  the  bluff  on  which  it  standsj 
that  one  might  be  at  Somu-Somu  many  times  without  noticing  it.  The  approach 
to  it  is  through  a  narrow  pass,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view.  There  are 
a  trench  and  a  palisade  around  a  great  portion  of  it. 

There  is  anchorage  off  the  town,  and  off  it  also  lies  Corolib  or  Goat  Island. 
The  Island  of  Vuna  is  separated  by  a  strait  5  miles  wide  in  its  narrowest  part, 
which  has  been  named  after  the  town.  The  tides  are  strong;  the  ebb  runs  to  the 
northward  through  it,  and  the  flood  to  the  southward.  There  is  a  navigable 
passage  between  Vuna  and  Corolib,  but  it  is  made  somewhat  intricate  by  sunken 
coral  knolls  and  banks  of  sand.  These  shoals  extend  2  miles  beyond  the  island 
into  the  strait. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Tabe-Ouni  is  the  strait  which  was  named  by  D*Urville 
Tasman  Strait,  between  that  island  and  Ongomea.  Though  contracted,  it  affords 
a  safe  passage.  There  is  a  fine  harbour,  called  Tubau  by  Wilkes,  after  the  native 
pilot  on  the  Tabe-Ouni  side.  It  is  well  protected  from  North  winds,  and  is 
formed  by  an  extensive  reef  and  sand-bank. 
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TASMAN  STRAIT  (which  was  named  so  by  D'Urville  thirteen  years  before 
Wilkes's  visit)  should  not  be  attempted  except  in  favourable  weather,  and  the 
best  time  is  during  the  rooming  hours>  when  the  sun  is  to  the  East  of  the 
meridian.  The  currents  are  strong  and  calms  are  frequent  under  the  high  lands 
of  Ongomea.     There  are  also  some  coral  patches,  requiring  a  careful  lookout. 

The  island  on  its  East  side,  Ongomea  of  D*Urville,  and  the  Kamia  of  Wilkes, 
is  the  same  as  Ross's  Island  of  Wilson,  its  discoverer.  The  island  adjoining  it 
on  the  East  is  LcLoudzala^  the  Louthalu  of  Wilkes  ;  they  are  both  surrounded  by 
reefs,  which  form  a  narrow  passage  on  the  East  between  it  and  those  extending 
West  from  Nougou  Laoudzala. 

VANUA-LEBOU,  or  VANUA-LEVU,  "  Great  Land,"  is  the  great  northern 
island  of  the  group.  It  has  been  sometimes  named  Tacanova,  or  Tackanovay  or 
TakaoU'Nove,  but  this  is  only  the  name  of  one  of  its  large  towns,  DagonrobS  in 
the  Tong^  dialect.  Paou,  or  Paoo^  or  Paw,  or  Pau^''^  by  which  it  has  also  been 
known,  is  the  name  of  the  small  island  at  the  East  end  of  Viti-Levu,  which  claims 
so  much  authority  over  the  archipelago,  or  perhaps  from  the  native  name  of 
Sandalwood  Bay  at  its  West  end.  All  these  names  are  unknown  in  the  island 
with  the  exception  of  the  first. f  The  name  of  Sandalwood  Island  is  now  scarcely 
applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  small  district  at  its  West  extreme,  which  afforded  this 
wood,  has  been  exhausted.  The  following  account  of  it  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  American  survey. 

Vanua-Levu  in  its  greatest  length  is  about  96  miles  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W., 
and  its  average  breadth  may  be  about  25  miles. 

Its  N.E.  extremity  is  Unda  Point,  the  termination  of  a  long,  narrow  peninsula, 
seme  portion  of  which  was  seen  by  Wilson  in  the  Duff,  and  called  by  him 
Edward's  Island,  The  sotithern  side  of  this  forms  the  northern  limit  of  a  very 
extensive  bay,  or  rather  gulf,  Natava  Bay.  It  affords  no  inducements  for  com- 
merce or  for  vessels  to  venture  in  :  there  is  no  bottom  except  with  a  great  length 
of  line,  and  anchorage  very  near  the  shore.  The  land  is  much  broken  into 
volcanic  peaks. 

Eambe,  which  is  Wilson's  Gillet*s  Island,  forms  the  S.E.  point  of  Natava  Bay. 
It  is  lofty  and  much  broken ;  well  wooded,  with  many  deep  bights,  in  one  of 
which,  on  its  S.E.  side,  there  is  anchorage.  There  is  a  large  settlement  on  its 
N.W.  side.  Between  it  and  Vanua-Levu  there  is  a  passage,  though  much  studded 
with  reefs. 

Kea  Island  is  Wilson's  Tate's  Island,  and  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  Rambe.  On  its 
N.W.  side  is  a  harbour,  named  Port  Safety  by  the  American  surveyors,  from  the 
shelter  it  afforded  their  vessel  in  a  gale.  It  is  of  a  singular  form,  and  on  it  Dr. 
Holmes,  a  naturalist,  was  nearly  lost,  from  missing  his  way.  The  few  inhabitants 
have  abundance  of  provisions,  pigs,  fowls  (said  to  be  wild  in  the  woods),  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  &c. 

After  passing  round  the  S.E.  point  of  Vanua-Levu,  near  which  is  a  town  called 
Tuconreva,  there  is  an  opening  in  the  surrounding  reef  called  Baino  Harbour, 

•  Mariner. 

t  See  D'Urvillc,  vol.  Iv,  part  ii.  pp.  426,  707, 710 ;  and  Kruscnstem,  vul.  i.  p.  233. 
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Four  miles  farther  to  leeward  is  Fawn  Harbour,  so  named  from  an  American  brig 
wrecked  here.  Farther  West,  the  next  opening  is  near  the  small  islet  of  Rativa, 
but  it  offers  little  accommodation  for  any  class  of  vessels.  It  is  opposite  the  town 
o(  Nabouni,     Two  miles  beyond  this  the  reef  joins  the  shore. 

Savu-Savu  Bay  is  the  principal  opening  on  the  South  side  of  Vanua-Levu. 
It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  deep  water,  10  miles  East  and  West,  and  surrounded  by  very 
high  and  broken  land,  rising  in  many  places  into  lofty,  needle-shaped  peaks,  and 
protected  by  the  extensive  reef  reaching  from  Savu-Savu  Point  on  the  East  to 
Kombelau  on  the  West,  excepting  a  large  opening,  about  a  mile  in  width,  2  miles 
from  Savu-Savu  Point.  The  bay  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  saddle-shaped 
peak  lying  just  behind  it.     Some  of  the  peaks  reach  the  altitude  of  4,000  feet. 

The  projection  of  land  forming  Savu-Savu  point  is  much  lower  than  that  on 
the  other  sides  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  latter  are  the  hot  springs 
of  Waicama, 

These  are  five  in  number,  and  are  at  some  distance  from  the  beach.  A  cold 
stream  flows  by  them,  but  the  springs  have  a  temperature  of  from  200^  to  210^. 
The  springs  are  very  copious,  covering  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  used  by  the 
natives  at  times  to  cook  their  food.  Their  vicinity  was  formerly  populous,  as  a 
strong  fortress  near  indicates ;  but  the  nearest  town  is  Savu-Savu,  2  miles  off. 

Off  Kombelau  Point  is  an  island  of  the  name ;  and  off  this  there  is  a  reef, 
5  miles  in  length,  and  beyond  and  between  it  and  the  Great  Passage  Island  Reef 
there  is  a  passage,  supposed  to  be  full  of  shoals,  but  through  which  the  surveying 
ship  was  taken.  Eleven  miles  S.S.K  of  Kombelau  Point  is  Nemena  or  Direction 
Island,  It  is  surrounded  in  every  direction  by  outlying  reefs,  which,  however, 
afford  a  narrow  passage  through  them.  The  island  forms  two  high,  regular  hills, 
covered  with  dense  foliage.  It  is  not  inhabited,  being  only  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  the  natives.  Beyond  Buia  Point,  the  S.W.  point  of  Vanua-Levu,  the 
passage  becomes  still  more  intricate ;  and  opposite  Rabe-Rabe  Island  it  is  quite 
narrow,  though  there  is  sufficient  water  for  any  vessel.  However,  the  Peacock 
was  taken  easily  to  Lecumba  Point,  the  S.E.  point  of  Sandalwood  Bay. 

Capt.  Worth's  observations  on  this  coast,  made  in  H.M.S.  Calypso,  on  28th  of 
July,  1848,  are  as  follow  : — 

''  Having  passed  through  the  sea  reef  by  the  Mokungai  Passage,  we  again 
entered  it  through  the  Passage  of  Buia,  which  is  nearly  opposite  Sua  Lib ;  but  it 
becoming  dark,  I  anchored  for  the  night  under  shelter  of  the  sea  reef,  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  anchored  off  Sua  Lib,  at  8^  30^  a.m.,  half  a  mile  distant. 

*'  This  anchorage  is  by  no  means  a  good  or  a  safe  one  ;  for,  although  in  some 
measure  sheltered  by  the  sea  surf,  it  is  too  distant  (6  miles)  to  afford  it  effectually ; 
and  when  blowing  strong  either  along  shore  or  upon  it,  a  high  sea  gets  up. 
Trading  vessels  usually  prefer  anchoring  off  Ragi-Ragi,  or  Cocoa-nut  Point,  which 
is  about  6  miles  farther  to  the  westward.  Within  the  sea  reef  the  current  is  often 
very  strong,  and  is  principally  governed  by  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  force 
of  the  sea  breaking  over.  Its  rise  and  fall  are  5  feet,  which  is  about  the  average 
amongst  all  these  islands. 

**  On  the  1st  of  July  I  weighed  at  lO**  a.m.,  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to 
Sandalwood  Bay,  which  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  end  of  the  large  island  (Vanua- 
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Levu),  and  20  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Sua  Lib  ;  the  wind  being  light  and  variable 
from  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  the  sun  getting  too  far  to  the  westward  to 
see  the  shoals,  I  anchored,  at  2^  50'  p.m.,  off  Cocoa-nut  Point,  and  weighed  the 
next  day  at  11^  a.m.,  and  reached  Sandalwood  Bay  at  3*"  p.m.,  anchoring  in 
6^  fathoms,  Lecumba  Point  W.  J  S.,  and  Dimba-Dimba  S.  J  W. ;  offshore,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  about  I J  miles.*' 

Mbua,  or  Sandalwood  Bay,  though  much  filled  with  large  reefs,  offers  ample 
space  for  anchorage.  The  holding  ground  is  excellent  and  the  water  not  too 
deep.  The  bay  is  of  the  figure  of  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  6  miles  in  diameter, 
and  is  formed  by  Lecumba  Point  on  the  East,  and  that  of  Dimba-Dimba  on  the 
West.  The  land  immediately  surrounding  it  is  low,  but  a  few  miles  back  it  rises 
in  high  and  picturesque  peaks.  That  of  Corobato  is  distinguished  from  the  Viti- 
Levu  shore,  and  is  2,000  feet  high.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  lined  with  man- 
groves, and  have,  generally,  extensive  mud  flats.  There  are  few  facilities  here  for 
obtaining  either  wood  or  water,  as  the  anchorage  is  a  long  distance  from  the 
shore.  Several  small  streams  enter  the  bay  in  its  upper  part,  flowing  from  some 
distance  in  the  interior.  This  was  the  principal  place  where  the  sandal-wood  was 
formerly  obtained,  and  from  which  the  island  was  best  known  ;  but  it  has  been  for 
some  years  exhausted,  and  it  is  from  here  that  very  large  quantities  have  been 
shipped. 

Dimba-Dimba  Point,  the  West  extreme  of  Sandalwood  Bay,  is  considered  by 
the  natives  as  sacred  ground,  and  is  strictly  kept  from  any  kind  of  disturbance. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  spot ;  the  trees  flourish  on  it  in  contrast  to  much  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

"  As  a  good  anchorage.  Sandalwood  Bay  is  very  superior  to  any  in  the  Feejec 
group ;  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere :  it  is  spacious,  and  a  great 
portion  of  it  clear  from  shoals,  with  a  mud  bottom,  and  a  draught  of  water  varying 
from  6  to  %\  fathoms,  and  is  perfectly  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  land,  and  on 
the  fourth,  or  sea-side,  by  the  reefs.  Water  can  only  be  procured  by  sending 
some  distance,  and  is  not  of  good  quality.  Stock  is  to  be  obtained  as  at  all  other 
anchorages,  but  not  so  abundantly,  there  being  but  few  inhabitants  on  this  part  of 
the  island.  The  passage  from  Sua  Lib  to  Sandalwood  Bay,  from  the  numerous 
reefs  and  patches,  is  confined  and  intricate  till  off  Cocoa-nut  Point,  when  it 
becomes  clearer ;  the  shoals  and  reefs  may  be  distinctly  seen,  provided  the  caution 
is  used  of  having  a  clear  and  bright  sun  behind  you,  and  steering  from  the  mast- 
head. We  found  the  tide  from  1  j  to  2  knots,  the  flood  setting  to  the  westward, 
and  the  ebb  to  the  eastward. 

**  On  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  at  1^  p.m.,  1  weighed  from  Sandalwood  Bay,  on 
my  return  to  Sua  Lib,  and  after  a  tedious  passage,  having  frequently  to  anchor, 
in  consequence  of  light  and  variable  winds  at  times,  whilst  at  others  strong  winds 
from  the  eastward,  and  a  current  which  obliged  us  to  beat  nearly  the  whole  way, 
I  reached  it  on  the  6th,  at  3**.  The  pilot  (an  Englishman,  whom  I  engaged  on 
first  coming  to  the  Feejees)  appeared  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  thegroup, 
as  he  proved,  indeed,  to  be  with  all  we  had  hitherto  visited." — (Capt.  Worth,  R.N., 
July,  1848.) 

YENDUA  ISLAND  lies  to  the  West  of  Sandalwood  Bay,  the  whole  interval 
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between  being  foul  ground  from  coral  patches.  Yendua  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  into  two  islands,  having  a  boat  passage  between  them,  and  bottom  com- 
posed of  a  black  volcanic  conglomerate.  Porpoise  Harbour  lies  to  the  southward. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  1 1  miles  deep 
and  1  mile  wide.  It  is  open  to  the  S.E.,  but  protected  by  a  double  reef.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  East  side.     The  island  is  about  12  miles  in  circumference. 

North  of  Dimba-Dimba  Point  is  a  high  peak,  which  has  a  town  perched  on  its 
very  top.  Beyond  this  is  Ruke-Ruke  Bay^  which  has  a  reef  across  its  mouth, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  ship  channel  into  it.  Ivaca  Peaky  on  the  North  side,  is  a 
high  and  bold  bluff,  1,563  feet  high.  On  its  top  is  also  a  town.  The  Island  of 
Anganga  is  immediately  opposite  to  this  peak.  To  the  passage  between  them  the 
American  surveyors  gave  the  name  of  Monkey^face  Passage^  in  consequence  of 
CDC  of  the  rocks  having  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  animal.  A  little 
beyond  this  is  the  rock  where  Capt.  Dillon's  adventures  occurred.*  Anganga 
Island  is  high  and  very  much  broken  ;  it  is  not  inhabited,  and  offers  nothing  but 
turtles  in  the  season. 

Naloa  Bay  is  a  wide  opening,  protected  on  the  North  by  two  or  three  small 
islets,  one  of  which,  Tavea^  has  been  bought  by  a  company  of  native  fishermen ; 
and  on  another  a  large  biche-de-mar  house  was  erected  by  Capt.  Eagleston,  of 
the  LeonidaSf  who  afforded  the  expedition  much  useful  information  relative  to 
the  group. f  The  town  of  Votua  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  natives, 
from  being  more  accustomed  to  visitors,  procured  ample  supplies  of  wood  and 
water  for  the  American  ships. 

Off  Anganga  Island  the  outer  edge  of  the  Great  Sea  Reef  is  16  miles  distant. 
Its  direction  is  about  East  and  West  at  this  point,  and  it  takes  a  somewhat  more 
southerly  direction  toward  Round  Island,  hereafter  described.  There  are  several 
small  openings  through  its  outer  edge,  necessarily  very  dangerous,  if  practicable, 
and  when  within  there  are  many  sunken  coral  patches. 

The  islands  on  the  coast,  from  Naloa  Bay  to  Muthuata,  a  distance  of  25  miles, 
are  for  the  most  part  low,  and  covered  with  tiri  (mangrove)  bushes.  There  is  one 
within  a  few  miles  of  Muthuata,  called  Nucumbati^  which  is  remarkable  in  shape 
as  well  as  picturesque  in  appearance.  On  this  is  a  deserted  town  of  about  sixty 
houses,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  cocoa-uut  trees. 

The  town  of  Mhattuua  consists  of  about  100  houses,  built  closely  together, 
and  is  situated  in  an  open  valley  close  to  high-water  mark.  It  is  very  much 
exposed,  and  quite  defenceless ;  it  has  but  few  trees  about  it,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  the  Feejees.  The  style  of  building  resembles  that  of  Rewa. 
Immediately  off  the  town  lies  the  Island  of  Muthuata.  This  island  not  only 
protects  the  harbour  from  the  North  wind,  but  adds  much  to  its  beauty,  by  its  high 
and  luxuriant  appearance.  It  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  long  time  the  burial-place  of  both  chiefs  and  common  people. 
Twelve  miles  North  of  it  is  Kie  Island,  which  is  included  in  the  barrier  reef.  The 
land  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Vanua-Levu  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  in 
volcanic  peaks,  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet  and  upwards. 

*  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  P^rouse,  by  tbe  Che  v.  Dillon. 

t  An  account  of  the  biche-de-mar  flihery  ii  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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At  16  miles  eastward  is  the  Island  of  Malif  which  is  thinly  inhabited.  Opposite 
to  it  is  the  Mali  Ptusage,  through  the  outer  reef;  and  at  13  miles  still  farther  is 
the  last  opening  on  the  North  coast  through  the  outer  reef  to  the  ship  channel 
within  it.  It  is  called  the  Sau-Sau  Passage ;  it  occurs  at  33  miles  from  Unda 
Point.  There  is,  however,  one  tolerably  good  harbour  in  the  interval,  called 
Tibeihcy  and  there  are  several  towns  around,  the  bay. 

The  North  shore  of  Vanua-Levu  appears  to  be  well  peopled.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  as  gathered  by  D*Urville,  is  10,000.  Wilkes  makes  it  nearly 
five  times  this  number  with  the  surrounding  islands,  assigning  15,000  to  the 
Muthuata  district  alone.  These  calculations  must  be  very  desultory.  Of  the 
interior  scarcely  a  conjecture  can  be  formed.  The  shore  natives  say  that  the 
people  are  ferocious  and  numerous  ;  perhaps  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  because 
within  the  tropics  the  natives  principally  subsist  upon  the  products  of  the  low 
lands  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  eastern  and  western  groups,  and  to  the  southward  of  Vanua-Levu, 
is  a  range  of  islands,  of  which  some  are  possibly  the  same  seen  by  Bligh,  in  the 
Bounty's  launch,  in  his  progress  westward,  in  May,  1789,  and  which  then  appeared 
on  the  charts  under  his  name. 

KORO  (D*Urville),  the  GORO  of  Wilkes,  and  the  Goroo  of  the  charts,  is 
considered  by  the  natives  one  of  the  most  fruitful  islands  of  the  group ;  it  is  a 
high  island,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  others,  and  from  appearance  would  be 
susceptible  of  cultivation  to  its  very  top.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  a  shore  reef,  and  affords  no  harbour;  there  is,  however, 
anchorage  on  the  N.W.  side.  The  island  is  9)  miles  long  by  4  miles  wide.  The 
produce  of  Goro  is  oil  and  tortoise-shell,  and  exceeds  in  quantity  that  of  any 
other  island  of  the  group.     Its  population  is  2,000. 

The  Kaumohu  or  Horse-shoe  Reef  lies  between  Koro,  Neirai,  and  Vakia.  It 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  one.  Its  name  indicates  its  shape,  and  its  opening  is 
on  the  North  side.  It  is  even  with  the  water,  which  afler  stormy  weather  may 
be  seen  breaking  on  it.  It  is  one  mile  in  diameter,  and  has  no  danger  about  it 
nearer  than  the  North  reef  of  Neirai.  Capt.  Bethune,  R.N.,  recommends  passing 
round  North  of  Neirai,  and  between  it  and  Vateki  (Ambatiki),  thus  avoiding  the 
Kaumonu  (a  term  which  appears  to  be  the  general  name  for  a  reef) ;  also  the 
reefs  off  Wakaia,  and  keeping  farther  to  windward. 

NEIRAI,  the  NAIRAI  of  Wilkes,  and  the  Nirie  of  Arrowsmith,  lies  to  the 
South  of  Koro.  It  was  seen  by  D*Urville,  but  was  more  completely  surveyed  by 
the  American  Expedition.  They  first  anchored  on  the  West  end  of  the  Onaruga 
Reef,  that  extends  off  from  the  middle  of  Neirai,  5  miles  in  a  westerly  direction. 
There  is  a  passage  between  this  and  the  Mothea  or  Eliza  Reef  stretching  off 
from  the  island  towards  the  South ;  and  there  are  also  a  passage  and  harbour 
between  the  reef  and  the  island.  The  Cohu  Rock  is  a  good  mark  for  the  former 
passage  when  it  bears  East.     It  lies  a  mile  South  of  the  South  point  of  Neirai. 

The  boats  anchored  in  the  Harbour  of  VenemoUf  on  the  West  side,  which 
may  be  known  by  two  small  islets  joined  to  Neirai  by  the  reef,  which  forms  a 
protection  against  the  North  winds,  and  vessels  of  any  draught  of  water  may 
anchor  here  in  15  fathoms,  with  good  bottom,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from 
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the  shore.  Somewhat  farther  to  the  southward  is  a  3  fathom  bank,  which  is  the 
only  danger  that  exists  inside  the  reef  towards  the  Cobu  Rock  or  S.W.  passage. 
About  a  roile  to  the  North  is  Venemole  Bay,  It  is  circular,  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  affording  seemingly  a  good  harbour  ;  but  on  examination  this  entrance 
proved  to  be  quite  shallow.  The  bay  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  an  old 
crater ;  at  low  water  it  may  almost  be  said  to  become  a  lake.  The  officers  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  bay.  It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
and  also  another  called  Fulailai,  but  both  are  small.  The  natives  were  quite 
peaceable. 

They  anchored  at  night  off  the  town  of  Toaloa,  which  lies  in  a  bight  at  the 
North  end  of  the  island,  and  proved  the  largest  town  on  the  island. 

Neirai  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  mats,  baskets,  &c.,  a  large  trade  in 
which  is  carried  on  throughout  the  group  by  exchanges. 

The  reef  extends  from  the  islands  4  miles  northward,  and,  where  it  ends,  turns 
for  a  short  distance  to  the  westward.  There  are  a  few  patches  of  rock  on  its 
western  side,  but  none  farther  from  it  than  half  a  mile.  This  is  the  reef  on  which 
the  U.S.S.  Flying  Fish  struck  on  entering  the  group,  and  where  she  was  near 
being  lost.  It  does  not  join  the  island,  but  is  connected  with  the  Mothea  or 
Eliza  Reef;  and  there  is  between  it  and  the  island  a  good  ship  channel,  leading 
to  the  large  Bay  of  Corobamba.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  bay  there  is  safe 
anchorage  in  13  fathoms,  with  a  white  sandy  bottom.  The  reef  extends  to  the 
South,  and  then  passes  between  Cobu  and  Neirai  to  the  S.W.  The  only  danger 
is  a  small  coral  patch,  lying  E.S.E.  a  mile  from  the  South  end  of  the  island,  and 
a  mile  North  of  the  Cobu  Rock. 

The  town  of  Corobamba  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  next  in  size  to  Toaloa. 
The  Cobu  Rock  is  a  singular  one.  It  is  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Mothea  Reef,*  which  here  spreads  to  the  width 
of  about  3  miles,  and  extends  4  miles  farther  South,  where  it  forms  a  rounded 
point.  The  eastern  side  is  an  unbroken  reef,  but  the  western  is  somewhat  irre- 
gular and  broken,  with  many  openings  for  boats. 

The  Mothea  Ree/hss  obtained  the  name  of  the  Eliza  Reef  from  the  loss  of 
that  brig  in  1809.  She  had  both  guns  and  powder  on  board,  which  were  thus 
introduced  among  the  natives,  which  brought  about  a  great  change  of  power ;  a 
large  amount  of  dollars  also  came  into  their  possession. 

NHAO  (D'Urville),  ANGAU  of  Wilkes,  the  Neow  of  the  charts,  is  larger 
and  higher  than  either  Vateki  or  Neirai.  Off  its  N.E.  point  the  reef  extends 
1 }  miles,  and  has  no  deep  water  inside  it.  It  continues  round  the  East  side  close 
to  the  island  ;  there  are  several  openings,  but  none  fit  for  a  vessel  to  enter.  As 
the  South  side  is  approached  the  reef  extends  off  several  miles,  and  is  very  shoal 
to  its  edge.  There  is  safe  anchorage  on  the  South  side,  in  20  fathoms  water  in 
the  bay,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Lakemba  ;  but  during  a  southerly  blow  a  vessel 
would  be  much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea.  There  are  several  openings  and 
clear  passages  through  the  reef  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  clear  water  round  to  the 

•  The  Cobu  Rock  was  foand  to  have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  local  attraction  of  the  compassee^ 
eansing  a  deviation  of  23^  points  on  the  summit ;  at  its  foot  tbey  were  nearly  correct. 
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South ;  but  the  bights  to  the  North  are  full  of  coral  patches.  There  are  villages 
every  few  miles  around  the  islaud.  The  inhabitants,  subject  to  Ambau,  are  con- 
sidered much  more  savage  than  those  of  the  other  islands  in  its  neighbourhood. 

At  14  miles  to  the  South  of  Lobo  Hill,  the  S.E.  point  of  Nhao,  is  the  dangerous 
Mumholithe  or  Mumbolittee  Reef,  It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  length  ;  the  sea  breaks  on  it  at  all  times.  This  must  be  the  reef  passed 
by  D'Urville  in  the  morning  of  June  3,  1827.— (Vol.  iv.  p.  430). 

VATEKI,  or  AMBATIKI,  is  in  shape  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  surrounded 
by  a  reef,  which  offers  no  protection  for  vessels,  and  only  passages  for  boats.  The 
island  is  750  feet  high,  of  a  dome  shape,  and  contains  500  inhabitants,  all  sub- 
ject to  Ambau.  The  people  were  civil  to  Wilkes's  party,  and  g^ve  them  yams 
and  taro  in  plenty,  but  would  not  part  with  any  pigs.  They  live  in  villages,  and 
appear  thriving.  The  island  has  very  little  wood  on  it.  The  reefs  extend  one- 
third  of  a  mile  from  its  shore. 

MO  (JALA,  or  MOALA  (if  it  is  not  the  Mywoolla  discovered  by  Bligh  in 
1792),  may  be  considered  as  a  discovery  of  D'Urville's,  for  it  was  very  incorrectly 
placed  on  the  charts  under  the  name  of  Merla  Eavau.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  may  be  about  18  or  20  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  mountainous  and  volcanic, 
about  2,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  wood.  Th^re  are  some  clusters  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  on  the  shore.  There  is  an  opening  through  the  reef,  on  the  West  side, 
that  leads  to  an  inferior  harbour.  Tlie  reef  on  the  North  side  of  Mouala  resembles 
that  of  Totoua,  being  a  collection  of  sunken  and  detached  patches.  The  reef  on 
the  N.E.  makes  off  to  the  distance  of  2  J  miles.  After  passing  it,  there  is  a 
deep  indentation  in  the  island,  with  a  broad  passage  through  the  reef,  leading  to 
a  safe  and  very  fine  harbour ;  and,  what  is  unusual,  the  passage  is  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  vessel  to  beat  out  This,  however,  would  seldom  be  necessary,  as 
there  are  several  passages  through  the  reef  to  the  westward  which  are  safe  with 
a  leading  wind. 

This  island  affords  wood,  water,  and  some  provisions,  and  has  about  700 
inhabitants. 

The  TOVA  REEF,  probably  that  which  D*Urville  was  told  was  Navatou,  the 
only  danger  in  the  vicinity,  was  found  to  be  aboot  equidistant  from  Totoua, 
Mouala,  and  Vanua-Vatu.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  outlying  reefs  in  the 
group  ;  it  is  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  nearly  circular  ;  the  two  former  islands  are 
in  sight  from  it,  but  the  latter  being  low,  was  not  seen.  At  low  water  the  reef  is 
quite  dry,  and  it  then  forms  a  snug  basin,  into  which  there  is  a  shallow  passage 
for  boats.  The  soundings  within  the  reef  were  found  extremely  irregular,  varying 
from  2  to  14  feet.  At  high  water  the  reef  is  entirely  covered,  and  the  sea  breaks 
on  it  at  all  times. 

TOTOUA  was  discovered  by  D'Urville  June  2,  1827,  and  is  called  Totoia 
by  Wilkes.  It  is  high,  and  much  broken  ;  it  resembles  the  rest  of  the  group  in 
its  volcanic  formation  ;  it  is  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  has  many  fertile 
valleys.  The  harbour  on  the  North  side  can  be  useful  only  as  a  temporary 
refuge.  It  is  filled  with  broken  patches,  has  irregular  soundings,  from  3  to  30 
fathoms,  and  the  passages  between  these  patches  are  quite  narrow  and  tortuous. 

Among  the  whites  and  natives  in  the  gronp,  the  natives  have  the  reputation  of 
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being  more  ferocious  and  savage  than  any  other ;  they  are  said  to  be  constantly 
at  war,  and  are  obliged  to  reside  on  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  peaks  to 
prevent  surprise  and  massacre.  Water  and  wood  may  be  obtained  here  in 
sufficient  abundance,  but  whoever  visits  the  island  should  be  cautious,  and 
continually  on  their  guard. 

MATOUGOU,  another  discovery  of  D'Urville's,  is  the  southernmost  of  this 
range  of  islands,  and  is  called  Matuku  by  Wilkes. 

Matuku  was  thought  by  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  exceed  any  of  the  other 
islands  in  beauty.  Its  face  is  broken  into  volcanic  peaks,  but  has  many  fertile 
valleys.  On  its  western  side  is  what  was  named  by  the  Expedition  Carr's  Harbour, 
which  they  state  to  be  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  group.  Its  entrance  is 
perhaps  too  narrow  for  a  ship  to  beat  in,  which  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds 
would  generally  require  to  be  done ;  but  the  channel  to  it  is  quite  clear  of  patches, 
and  the  passage  through  the  reef  on  the  western  side  is  a  good  one,  though 
long,  and  the  channel  is  quite  clear  of  patches.  Within  the  reef  there  is  a 
circular  basin  of  large  extent,  in  all  parts  of  which  a  ship  may  select  her  berth 
with  good  bottom.  Wood  and  water  are  to  be  had  here  in  plenty.  The  natives 
are  skilled  in  the  use  of  firearms.  On  the  eastern  side,  between  the  islands, 
there  is  a  small  opening  leading  through  the  reef,  but  it  is  full  of  coral  patches, 
and  offers  no  facility  for  vessels* 

The  ISLAND  of  VITI-LEVU  is  the  largest  of  the  Feejee  group.  From  the 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  natives  of  the  group,  it  has  been  very  variously 
denominated.  Mariner  (Description  of  the  Tonga  Islands)  calls  it  Navihi-Levoo, 
evidently  the  correct  name  in  the  Tonga  dialect.  On  the  charts  it  has  been  called 
Ambowt*  but  this  refers  to  the  small  though  very  powerful  island  at  its  eastern 
end,  which,  claiming  much  authority  in  the  group,  has  caused  its  name  to  be  so 
much  extended.  The  name  is  Viti  or  Vitchif  corrupted  into  FeejeCy  Fij\  and  the 
other  names  bestowed  upon  the  group.  The  affix  Levu  means  **  great.'*  Thus 
Viti-Levu  means  Great  Feejee.  It  is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  55  in  breadth. 
It  has  been  penetrated  some  distance  in  its  S.E.  part»  as  hereafter  stated ;  but 
nothing  more  of  its  interior  is  known.  According  to  M.  Gaimard,  who  accom- 
panied D*Urville  in  1827,  the  population  amounts  to  20,000  (Voyage  de  L' Astro- 
Idbcy  vol.  iv.  p.  712) ;  according  to  Wilkes  it  amounts  to  88,000  (vol.  iii.  p.  323). 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  Island  of  Viti-Levu  is  low,  and  its  East  point  is 
divided  by  several  small  and  unimportant  streams,  and  there  is  a  passage  through 
one  of  them,  at  high  water,  and  for  canoes  from  Ambow  to  Rewa,  10  miles 
distant,  on  the  South  side  of  the  island. 

The  Harbour  of  Rewa  is  /brmed  by  two  small  islands,  called  Nukulau  and 
Mukalau  {Nougou  Laho  and  Nougou  Loube  of  D*Urville),  with  their  attached  coral 
reefs,  and  has  three  passa^<^  into  it.    The  two  southern  ones  are  safe,  though 

*  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  sayi,  in  following  the  nraal  name,— ''At  present  there  are  so 
many  doubts  aboat  the  proper  namO  of  the  main  island,  that  I  retain  '  Ambow/  this  being  the 
name  understood  by  the  chieft  and  iiatives,  and  it  has  stood  sufficiently  long  on  the  charts  for 
preibrence.  I  think  that  although  It  is  Ambow  on  the  charts,  that  it  should  be  written  Ambauo ; 
B&ud  {Mh&uo)  being  the  residence  of  thO  principal  or  king."  But  as  Wilkes  and  D'Urville,  who 
collected  much  information  relative  to  lHIs,  both  agree,  the  above  observations  will  carry  more 
weight. 
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narrow,  but  the  northern  one  is  much  obstructed  by  coral  lumps,  on  one  of  which 
H.M.S.  ^tf/pAttr  struck  in  entering.  The  port  is  a  secure  one,  and  the  anchorage, 
which  is  off  the  Island  of  Nukulau,  is  about  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Wailevu  or 
Peale's  River,  and  6  from  the  town  of  Rewa«  which  is  situated  on  a  low  piece  of 
land,  which  the  river,  passing  on  each  side  of  it,  has  formed  into  an  island. 

The  Wailevu  or  Peale*s  River  was  penetrated  by  Capt.  Bethune,  of  H.M.S. 
Conway  f  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles ;  Wilkes*s  party  reached  a  few  miles 
farther.  The  mountain  district  is  at  about  36  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  natives 
state  that  it  flows  from  a  large  lake  in  the  interior,  and  that  one  of  its  upper 
branches  runs  to  the  South,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Indibi,  on  the  South  shore. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  thickly  populated  and  well  cultivated. 

Nukulau  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  well  covered  with  wood.  On  the  eastern  side 
it  has  an  extensive  coral  reef ;  but  the  western  is  clear,  and  may  be  approached 
closely.  There  is  a  pool  of  water  on  the  island,  but  no  one  could  water  a  ship 
there  without  risk  of  causing  sickness  on  board. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  says  : — *'  The  town  of  Rewa  is  about  6  miles  up  the  river 
from  the  anchorage,  and  2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  only  to  be 
approached  by  boats,  which  are  "  punted  **  up,  on  account  of  sand-banks  having 
not  more  than  3  feet  water  on  them,  the  rollers  also  sometimes  cause  a  ducking 
on  them.  The  town,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bank,  consists  of  houses  built 
with  posts,  about  7  feet  high,  with  very  loftily  pitched  roofs,  thatched,  and  having 
an  ornamented  pole  across  the  summit. 

**  The  anchorage  at  Nukulau  is  safe,  as  well  as  convenient.  Two  safe  and  easy 
passages  lead  into  it,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  chart,  vessels  can  enter  at 
all  times  without  a  pilot.  The  eastern  channel,  by  which  the  Sulphur  entered,  is 
also  safe  if  assisted  by  the  chart  and  a  boat  ahead.  The  best  anchorage  is  in 
12  fathoms,  with  the  outer  island  barely  shut  in  with  Nukulau,  about  2  cables* 
length  from  the  shore,  in  a  muddy  bottom.  The  strongest  breezes  blow  from 
South  to  S.W.  Water  can  be  had  at  Nukulau,  or  by  sending  up  the  river.  The 
jStt/pAtir  watered  at  the  island."* 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  anchorage ;  one,  the  South  passage,  leaving  the 
two  small  islets  on  the  starboard  hand  ;  the  other,  the  eastern  passage  through  the 
reef,  more  to  the  eastward,  passing  between  the  two  islets,  and  hauling  round  the 
northern  one.  The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  two  islets  in  one,  in  about  10  fathoms. 
Farther  to  the  East  there  are  some  awkward  patches  not  always  visible. 

For  quitting  the  anchorage,  the  best  passage  is  the  southern  one ;  you  can, 
however,  pass  inside  the  reefs  and  get  through  the  eastern  one,  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  putting  canoes  on  bad  spots.  A  remarkable  hummock  to  the  west- 
ward on  with  the  North  passage  islet,  leads  into  the  East  passage  clear  of  a  patch. 
Among  these  reefs  a  good  lookout  from  the  mast-head  is  the  surest  guide. 
The  flood  tide  appears  to  set  to  the  westward  within  the  reefs. 

During  the  summer  months  there  is  a  breeze  off  the  land  in  the  morning.  In 
August  we  thought  that  we  perceived  that  the  trade  wind  was  more  easterly  in 
the  morning. 

*  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  H.  pp.  48-9. 
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The  southern  passage  possesses  the  advantage  of  the  weather  point  of  the 
reef  projecting  more  to  the  sea  than  the  lee  one,  thus  preserving  the  water 
smooth  in  the  passage.  To  communicate  with  the  town,  if  there  be  any  surf  on 
the  bar  of  the  river,  which  generally  breaks,  I  recommend  taking  the  channel 
West  of  the  point.  To  get  water  you  must  send  as  far  as  the  town,  occasionally 
farther,  filling  from  the  river.  Attend  to  the  tide  about  crossing  the  bar  ;  once  I 
g^t  three  turns  in  the  day,  usually  only  two.  There  is  not  much  wood  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  chiefly  mangrove.* 

Ten  miles  West  of  Rewa  Roads  is  Suva  Harbour ^  which  Wilkes  states  to  be  an 
eicellent  one,  spacious,  free  from  shoals,  well  sheltered,  and  with  good  holding 
ground,  easy  of  ingpress  and  egress,  with  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  The 
entrance  to  it  through  the  reef  is  narrow  and  deep. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Suva,  off*  the  South  coast  of  Viti-Levu,  are  the  Islands  of 
Mbenga  and  Namuka,  surrounded  by  reefs. 

MBENGA,  the  largest,  like  all  the  large  islands  of  the  group,  is  basaltic.  Its 
shape  is  oval,  5  miles  long  by  3  miles  wide.  It  rises  on  all  sides  into  two  very 
prominent  peaks,  1,289  feet  in  height.  On  its  North  side  is  Sawau  Harbour, 
2  miles  deep  and  1  mile  wide,  with  a  narrow  entrance.  It  has  good  anchorage 
in  4  to  10  fathoms,  mud.  On  its  West  side  is  another,  called  by  Wilkes  Elliot fs 
Harbour ;  this  is  not  so  deep  as  the  former,  but  more  open  at  the  entrance,  and 
is  surrounded  by  equally  high  land.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  white  sand 
beach,  and  a  neat  village  of  about  thirty  huts.  There  are  two  small  islands  near 
Mbenga :  one  to  the  South,  named  Stuarts,  and  the  other  to  the  East,  called 
Elizabeth.  The  natives  of  Mbenga  were  found  to  be  civil,  and  brought  bread- 
fruit, yams,  &c.,  to  trade. 

NAMUKA  is  within  the  same  reef  as  Mbenga.  The  natives,  about  100  in 
number,  were  found  to  be  very  friendly.  The  reef  on  the  N.W.  side  was  found 
to  contain  many  ship  passages.  To  the  North  of  it  is  Bird  Island,  and  the  reef 
off  this  part  of  Viti-Levu  nearly  joins  that  of  Mbenga.  To  the  North  and  N.W. 
of  it  are  Whippy  and  Granby  Harbours,  which  afford  good  shelter.  Seven  miles 
West  of  the  latter  are  some  red  cliffs,  and  there  is  no  opening  or  shelter  along 
the  South  coast  until  we  come  to  Ndronga,  36  miles  from  Namuka.  The  harbour 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  Ndronga  affords  no  protection  against  S.W.  winds, 
and  is  only  suitable  for  small  vessels. 

The  reef  from  this  point  westward  increases  in  distance  from  the  shore  from 
1  to  2  miles.  It  extends  to  the  westward  6  miles  farther,  whence  an  opening 
in  the  reef  occurs,  which  leads  to  a  harbour.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  open 
to  southward  and  westward.  There  is  a  small  islet,  with  cocoa-nut  trees  on  its 
eastern  side. 

Five  miles  beyond  this  is  the  Malolo  Island  Passage,  where  the  gig|at  sea  reef 
from  the  westward  joins,  having  two  entrances,  the  eastern  one  named  by  Wilkes 
the  Navula  Passage,  the  western  the  Malolo  Passage. 

The  shores  of  Viti-Levu  are  here  low,  but  the  land  within  a  short  distance  rises 


•  The  preceding  directionB  are  by  Capt.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  of  H.M.S.   C<micay.— See 
Nautical  Magazine,  February,  1842,  p.  78. 
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to  the  height  of  1,000  feet,  and  has  a  brown  and  barren  appearance.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  trees,  except  on  the  low  points  along  the  shores,  which  are  covered  with 
nnangroves  and  cocoa-nut  groves.  Here  and  there  is  a  deep  valley  or  mountain 
top  clothed  with  wood,  which  is  seen  in  no  other  places.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  practice  of  burning  the  yam  beds,  and  clearing  the  ground  by  fire, 
rather  than  from  the  extra  dryness  of  the  lee  side  over  the  weather  side  of  the 
islands.  Beyond  the  immediate  coaist  the  land  rises  in  mountain  ranges  between 
4,000  and  5,000  feet. 

The  Navula  Passage  is  a  very  remarkable  opening ;  it  has  for  its  portals  two 
small  islands  of  nearly  the  same  size  (named  by  Wilkes  Waldron  and  Spieden, 
after  his  pursers),  between  which  the  tide  rushes  with  great  strength..  The  great 
sea  reef  appears  to  be  here  broken  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
the  rushing  tide  has  entirely  swept  away  the  fragments,  leaving  a  fine  open 
passage  between  the  two  islands  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  passage  has  nearly  the 
form  of  an  elbow,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted  with  a  contrary  wind,  as  there 
would  not  be  room  to  beat  through,  except  in  a  small  vessel. 

MALOLO  ISLAND  lies  off  the  western  end  of  Viti-Levu.  It  has  obtained 
an  undue  notoriety  from  the  proceedings  of  Capt.  Wilkes,  arising  out  of  the 
massacre  of  two  of  his  officers.  Lieutenant  Underwood  and  Midshipman  Henry, 
by  the  natives,  July  24,  1840. 

It  consists  ofMalolo  and  Malolo-Lailai^  or  Little  Malolo,  separated  by  a  narrow 
and  rocky  interval.  Upon  the  larger  island  are  two  towns.  Sua  Lib  and  Arro,  the 
former  on  the  S.W.  side.  These  were  destroyed  by  the  American  party  in  retri- 
bution for  the  murder  of  their  associates.  To  the  northward  of  Malolo  is  a  group 
of  small  islets,  to  which  the  name  of  Underwood  Chroup  was  given ;  and  upon 
Henry  Island,  a  small  sandy  islet,  one  of  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  the  two 
officers  were  buried. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Malolo  is  a  numerous  cluster  of  islands,  which  D'Urville 
named  Chaptal  Islands,  but  which  Wilkes  superseded  with  the  name  of 
Hudson's  Isles,  particularizing  them  by  the  names  of  the  officers  in  the  Expe- 
dition. To  the  northward  of  them  the  great  sea  reef  does  not  appear  between 
them  and  the  southern  islands  of  the  Asaua  group. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Chaptal  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  main  island,  is  a 
passage  through  the  sea  reef,  named  the  Ba  Pasioge,  The  town  of  Ba  is  14 
miles  farther  on.  The  land  close  to  the  shore  is  low,  but  it  gradually  rises  for 
5  or  6  miles  in  hills  from  500  to  700  feet  in  height,  and  here  and  there  through 
the  breaks  may  be  seen  the  distant  blue  mountains  towering  above  them.  The 
natives  here  speak  a  difierent  dialect  to  those  of  the  Ba,  or  eastern  district  of 
Viti-Levu.  Ten  miles  farther  on  is  the  town  of  Dongaloa,  on  the  coast.  The 
country  io^this  vicinity  so  far  changes  its  aspect  that  the  high  lands  approach 
nearer  the  shore,  and  level  ground  is  only  to  be  seen  in  narrow  and  contracted 
valleys.  The  whole  extent  of  coast  does  not  appear  to  be  thickly  cultivated, 
though  it  is  not  without  inhabitants. 

The  Island  of  Malakt,  which  lies  adjoining  to  the  northernmost  point  of 
Viti-Levu,  is  800  feet  high,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  well  cultivated 
at  some  former  time.    On  the  top  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  fortification.     It  is 
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divided  from  the  main  island  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  off  it  is  a  passage  through 
the  sea  reef. 

Wakaia,  Mokuvgai,  and  Mokondraga  lie  to  the  N.E.  of  Ovolau,  from 
which  they  are  yisible,  and  separated  by  a  strait  of  10  miles  in  width.  Although 
several  miles  apart,  they  are  situated  within  the  same  reef.  Wakaia  is  the 
sonthemmost.  There  is  a  remarkable  shelf  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Chief* 9  or  Chieftain^s  Leap,  from  a  tragedy 
which  happened  some  years  ago.  There  are  several  openings  through  the  reef 
near  Wakaia,  on  its  eastern  side,  but  they  cannot  be  recommended  except  for 
small  vessels.  The  entrance  on  the  S.W.  side,  leading  to  Flying  Fish  Harbour, 
is  quite  nairow.  On  the  West  side  of  Mokungai,  the  island  next  northward, 
there  is  also  a  small  harbour,  formed  partly  by  reefs,  and  partly  by  the  little 
Island  of  Mokundraga.  Wakaia  now  contains  about  thirty  inhabitants,  while 
Mokungai,  whose  population  has  been  once  exterminated  aAer  a  bloody  battle, 
has  only  one  or  two  families. 

The  reefs  extend  from  these  islands,  with  few  interruptions,  up  to  the  South 
shore  of  Vanua-Levu;  but  just  to  the  westward  of  Mokungai  is  the  Mokungai 
Passage,  which  at  times  may  be  difficult  from  the  tides,  the  flood  running  to  the 
North  and  East,  and  the  ebb  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  is  most  probable  that  it 
was  through  this  pass  that  Lieutenant  Bligh  pursued  his  course  to  westward,  in 
the  Bounty's  launch,  in  1786. 

**  This  part  of  the  group  is  dangerous  in  dark  nights  and  uncertain  weather, 
no  anchorage  nor  shelter  being  within  reach,  nor  can  any  of  the  passages  between 
the  long  belt  of  reefs  which  extend  from  the  South  side  of  the  Island  of  Vanua- 
Levu  to  the  South  side  of  Viti-Levu,  an  extent  of  60  or  80  miles,  and  which 
forms  a  lee  shore,  be  attempted  at  night,  these  difficulties  being  increased  by  the 
uncertain  set  of  the  currents,  which  are  often  strong.  It  is  necessary,  indeed 
indispensable,  that  to  sail  amongst  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  these  islands,  with  any 
degree  of  safety,  the  day  should  be  clear,  and  the  sun  bright  and  behind  the  ship, 
and  the  time  of  low  water  chosen,  if  possible,  when  they  can  always  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  with  care  avoided  ;  and  when  the  sun  is  ahead  of  the  ship,  or  the  day 
becomes  dull,  she  should  be  at  once  anchored,  as  the  shoals  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished ;  this  remark  of  course  attends  to  vessels  navigating  inside  the 
different  sea  reefs,  for  without  them  there  is  no  anchorage." — (Capt.  Worth,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  Calypso,  1 849.) 

The  ISLAND  of  OVOLAU*  ("  Obalauo,"  Sir  Edward  Belcher)  is  8  miles  in 
length.  North  and  Sooth,  by  7  miles  in  breadth.  East  and  West;  it  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  its  rocks  are  composed  of  a  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone  ;  it  is 
high  and  rugged  throughout.  The  valleys  only  extend  a  short  distance  into  the 
interior,  and  leave  but  little  level  ground  ;  they  are,  however,  exceedjpgly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Its  harbours  are  all  formed  by  reefs,  and  were  it  not  for 
these,  there  would  be  but  few  in  the  group.  That  of  Levuka  or  Libuka,  on  its 
East  side,  is  safe,  has  good  holding  ground,  and  is  easy  of  access.     Ovolau  is  the 

•  This  island,  like  most  others  of  the  g^^up,  has  recdred  maoy  versions  of  the  same  name. 
On  Arrowsmith's  chart  it  is  called  BuUoo;  D'Urrille  calls  it  Onalau ;  Sir  Edward  Beleher,  as 
abovCy  spells  it  Obalauo ;  and  Wilkes,  who  made  it  his  primar j  station,  Ovolau. 
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principal  residence  of  the  white  men  of  the  group,  to  whose  good  conduct  Capt. 
Wilkes  bears  testimony.  They  were  the  interpreters  employed  by  the  vessels  of 
the  Expedition. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says : — '<  In  approaching  Ovolau,  each  island  had  its  own  pecnliar 
beauty ;  but  the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind  felt  more  satisfaction  in  resting  upon 
OTolan,  which,  as  we  approached,  had  more  of  the  appearance  of  ci?ilizatioii 
about  it  than  the  others ;  it  is  also  the  highest,  most  broken,  and  most  picturesque. 
At  daylight,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1840,  we  were  off  the  Port  of  Levuka,  and  made 
all  sail  for  it.  At  nine  o'clock,  being  off  the  entrance,  I  took  the  precaution,  as  the 
breexe  was  light,  to  hoist  the  boats  out  (having  to  pass  through  a  passage  only 
800  feet  in  width),  and  send  them  ahead  to  tow.  At  first  it  is  not  a  Nttle  alarm- 
ing to  approach  these  entrances  with  a  light  wind,  and  often  with  a  strong  current 
setting  in  or  out ;  the  ship  rolling  and  tossing  with  the  swell  as  she  nears  the 
reefs,  the  deep  blue  water  of  the  ocean  curling  into  white  foam  on  them,  with  no 
bottom  until  the  entrance  is  gained,  when  a  beautiful  and  tranquil  basin  opens 
to  the  view. 

**  The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  coral  harbours,  if  so  I  may  call  them,  is 
that  in  gaining  them  it  is  but  an  instant  from  the  time  the  sea  is  left  until 
security  is  found  equal  to  that  of  an  artificial  dock  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Harbour  of  Levuka.*' 

The  Town  of  LEVUKA  contained,  at  the  time  of  Wilkes's  visit,  about  forty 
houses,  but  has  since  been  entirely  burnt  down  in  the  native  wars,  which  are  still 
continuing,  1849.  It  was  situated  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful  valley,  surrounded  by 
a  dense  grove  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  with  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  and 
pure  water  running  through  it  to  the  beach  :  high,  broken,  volcanic  peaks  rise  to 
the  West,  forming  the  background.  The  Peak  of  Andulang,  which  was  ascended, 
was  estimated  to  be  Q,070  feet  high  ;  the  highest,  Dille-OvolaUy  being  about  200 
feet  higher.  From  the  summits,  the  fantastic  needle-shaped  peaks  of  Vanua*Levu 
are  distinctly  seen,  though  60  miles  distant. 

The  Harbour  of  Levuka,  says  Capt.  Worth,  is  decidedly  the  most  convenient 
anchorage  in  the  Feejee  group,  being  more  central  than  any  other,  with  its 
entrances  so  clear  and  attainable,  that  no  accident  can  happen  with  common 
caution ;  added  to  which,  it  is  the  only  harbour  where  water  can  be  easily 
obtained,  a  fine  stream  of  which  runs  into  it  from  the  mountains  abreast  of  the 
anchorage,  and  from  which  it  can  be  rafted  off  with  great  expedition  and  facility. 
The  anchorage  is  entirely  sheltered  by  a  reef  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  shore,  distant  from  it  about  half  a  mile,  and  which  keeps  the  water  always 
smooth.  He  completed  water,  and  procured  wood  from  the  wreck  of  two  American 
ships  that  lay  on  the  beach,  one  of  which  had  some  years  since  been  burnt,  and 
the  other,  ^brig,  had  been  driven  from  her  anchors  about  three  months  before  his 
arrival,  during  one  of  the  hurricanes. 

The  Island  of  MATORIKI  (MOTURIKI  of  Wilkes)  is  almost  in  contact  with 
that  of  Ovolau,  to  the  South  of  it.  The  same  reef  surrounds  both  of  them,  and 
there  is  no  passage  between  them  except  for  boats  and  canoes.  A  large,  square, 
castellated  rock  lies  midway  between  them,  called  Laudolib,  Matoriki  is  3 
miles  long  and  1  broad  ;  it  is  not  so  much  broken  as  Ovolau,  though  it  rises  in 
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the  centre,  forming  a  high  ridge.  There  are  two  small  islands,  named  Leluvia 
(Leie-Oubia  of  D*Urville)  and  Thangala,  to  the  South  of  it,  and  between 
these  and  Matoriki  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Ambau,  termed  the  Matoriki 
Passage. 

The  Matoriki  Passage  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  leads  to  the  Bay 
of  Ambau,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  towns,  is  clear 
from  obstruction,  and  is  1 J  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  wide.  An  East  by 
South  course  (by  compass)  leads  through  it,  and  when  Black  Peak,  on  Viti-Levu, 
can  be  seen,  it  is  a  good  leading  mark.  The  tide  sets  with  some  strength  through 
the  passage,  the  flood  running  to  the  westward,  or  in,  and  the  ebb  to  the  eastward, 
or  out.  There  is  safe  anchorage  either  under  Leluvia  or  Matoriki  on  their  West 
tide,  in  from  7  to  12  fathoms;  but  a  good  and  safe  harbour  exists  on  the  Matoriki 
tide  by  entering  through  a  narrow  channel  before  reaching  Thangala  Island.  This 
channel  may  be  known  by  a  large  coral  rock  on  the  reef.  After  getting  through 
the  reef  there  is  anchorage  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  with  sandy  bottom. 

The  whole  Bay  of  Ambau  is  well  sheltered  by  extensive  coral  sea  reefs.  Ambau 
is  a  singular  looking  place.  It  occupies  a  small  island,  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
wide,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  houses,  among  which  the  mbur^  stands  con- 
spicuous. The  approach  to  the  town  is  much  obstructed  by  reefs  of  coral,  and 
the  water  being  shallow,  is  impassable  for  an  armed  vessel.  The  island  is 
connected  with  the  main-land  or  large  island  by  a  long  flat  of  coral,  which  is 
fordable,  even  at  high  water,  and  is  in  places  quite  bare  at  low  water. ,  The 
towns  of  Viwa  and  Verata  are  within  a  short  distance  of  Ambau,  and  both  have 
been  its  rivals.  At  each  of  these  some  fearful  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  upon 
trading  vessels.* 

*'  Wilkes,  in  his  examination  of  the  Bay  of  Ambau,  has  placed  within  it  various 
reefs  and  shoals ;  but  the  positions  of  many  of  these  are  erroneous,  and  there  are 
▼ery  many  existing  which  he  has  not  shown  at  all.  I  am  of  opinion  his  plan  of 
this  bay  is  not  intended  as  a  correct  survey  of  it :  indeed  I  do  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  so  extensive  a  sheet  of  water,  bestrewed  as  it  is  with  shoals,  could  be 
effectually  surveyed  in  the  time,  and  with  the  means  he  was  enabled  to  command. 
His  positions  of  the  different  islands  and  sea-reefs  appear  to  roe  to  be  very  faith- 
fully placed. 

^'  On  the  19th  of  June,  1848,  at  V  30^  p.m.,  I  weighed  from  the  anchorage  of 
Viwa,  and  proceeded  to  that  off  a  town  called  Ngundavamy  having  on  board  an 
English  and  a  native  pilot,  which  town  is  distant  about  12  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Viwa,  and  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  large  Island  of  Viti-Levu ;  my  object  in 
visiting  that  place  being  to  demand  the  murderers  of  two  Europeans,  who  had 
been  surprised  whilst  trading  in  a  boat  along  the  shore  by  the  natives  of  that 
town,  robbed  and  massacred;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  to  bum  their 
town.  The  route  to  this  place  was  found  most  intricate,  and  studded  with  reefs 
and  shoals,  through  which  we  had  much  difficulty  in  flnding  our  way,  being 
conned  as  before  from  the  mast-head,  and  having  a  canoe  with  native  pilots  on 

*  Tlie  Aimablt  Jotephine  was  cat  off  in  July,  1834.  In  retaliation  for  this  D'Urville  destroyed 
the  town  of  Viwa,  in  1899.    Another  instance  is  cited  by  Capt  Worth. 
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board,  and  one  of  our  own  boats  with  the  second  master.  Keeping  a  couple  of 
cables'  length  ahead  of  the  ship,  sounding,  &c.,  we  reached  the  anchorage  on  the 
third  day,  being  obliged  frequently  to  anchor,  and  having  once  grounded,  but  the 
bottom  being  soft  mud  no  harm  was  done,  and  the  ship  easily  hauled  off ;  the 
tacking  up  was  about  1,700  yards  from  the  shore,  between  which  and  the  ship 
was  a  flat  coral  reef,  partially  dry  at  low  water,  and  extending  within  2  cables' 
length  of  where  she  was  anchored  in  3}  fathoms  water.  Having  failed  to  induce 
the  natives  of  Ngundavam  to  give  up  the  murderers,  it  was  bombarded,  and 
finally  destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  I  weighed  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Levuka-Ovolau ;  but  the  same  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  threading  our  way  through  the  shoals  that  lay  in  that  direction; 
and  notwithstanding  the  precaution  taken  in  examining  and  buoying  off  as 
many  as  we  could  discover,  and  conning  her  from  the  mast-head,  she  ran 
upon  a  coral  patch ;  the  ship,  however,  backed  off,  assisted  by  the  removal  of 
the  foremost  guns  and  some  shot  aft,  without  receiving  any  damage.  On 
approaching  the  Matoriki  passage,  through  which  we  beat  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Ambaa,  the  boats  being  still  ahead  looking  out  and  sounding,  after  making 
twelve  boards,  we  passed  through  and  arrived  at  Levuka."  * 

The  ISLAND  of  VATU-LELE,  which  lies  to  the  South  of  Viti-Levu,  was 
discovered  by  D'Urville,  June  7,  1827.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  raised 
coral  island,  but  is  of  volcanic  formation.  The  North  part  is  about  70  feet  high, 
and  it  gradually  descends  to  a  low  point  at  its  southern  end.  There  is  no  more 
than  a  narrow  shore  reef  on  its  western  side,  but  on  the  eastern  shore  a  reef 
extends  off  2  or  3  miles,  forming  a  kind  of  bow  from  the  South  to  the  North 
end  of  the  island,  but  it  has  no  opening  except  for  boats.  Near  its  North  end 
it  encloses  several  small  islets.  Vatu-Lele  is  well  covered  with  wood,  and  is 
inhabited. 

At  7  miles  E.  by  S.  from  tlie  South  point  of  Vatu-Lele  is  a  dangerous  coral 
reef,  which  is  awash,  and  extends  about  300  yards  North  and  South,  by  150 
yards  East  and  West.  Wilkes  calls  it  the  Flying  Fish  Shoal,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  it  is  the  same  made  by  D'Urville  in  approaching  Vatu-Lele. 

KANDABOU,  or,  as  it  is  named  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  Kantavit,  is  the  south- 
westernmost  of  the  Fcejee  Islands.  It  was  most  likely  first  discovered  by 
D'Urville,  in  June,  1827.     He  surveyed  the  southern  shores.f 

Kandabou  is  25  miles  long,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  is  high  and 
mountainous,  except  a  small  part  at  its  centre  near  Malatta  Bay.  The  island 
is  well  covered  with  pine  timber,  resembling  the  New  Zealand  kauri  pine;  and 
most  of  the  large  canoes  used  in  the  Feejee  Islands  are  built  here.  The  people 
are  industrious,  and,  it  is  said,  have  abundance  of  provisions.  Many  whale-ships 
stop  here  for  supplies;  they  are  principally  English,  from  Sydney,  and  they 

•  Capt.  Worth,  H.M.S.  Calypto. 

t  D'Urville  sought  this  island  as  being  the  Mywolla  discovered  by  Bllgh  in  his  second  voyage, 
in  1792.  But  it  certainly  would  seem  that  Mywolla  is  the  same  as  Mouala,  to  the  B.N.E., 
and  that  Bligh  passed  between  Totooa  and  Matougoa,  because  there  are  no  islands  to  the 
S.W.  of  Kandabou,  as  marked  on  Bligh's  track,  in  such  a  situation.  The  distance,  bearings, 
and  drawing,  arc  so  bad  in  Bligh's  track,  that  the  discrepancies  are  not  too  great  for  such  an 
assumption. 
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ggmtnSkj  so  to  Tkboca  Baj,  to  tbe  West  of  Malatta«     Wilkes  says  there  are 
iHty-fie  tovms  oo  titt  islaod,  Making  its  popnlatioo  2,000. 

Ob  its  West  esid  is  tibe  Pemk  mf  Kamdabom^  which  is  a  mountain  in  tbe  form  of 
a  cose,  TCfT  mock  tmcatod  at  the  summit,  and  the  sides  descending  with  a  direct 
mmd  rapid  inrliwafitw  tarn  the  summit  to  the  sea.  D*Urville  considered  it  to  be 
^0(K)  leet  k%k. 

Tmhmtm  Bm9  is  a  Terj  picturesque  spot,  and  there  is  a  large  settlement  there. 
Aachonfe  nay  be  bad  off  the  town  in  15  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

Mmimiim  Bmy  is  small,  and  offers  safety  to  a  few  vessels  for  temporary  anchorage, 
ahbough  it  is  difficult  to  choose  a  place  lor  the  purpose,  on  account  of  sereral 
i«e6  that  lie  across  it.  The  island  is  here  nearly  divided  into  two,  and  so  low 
•md  Barrow  is  tbe  isthmus,  that  the  natives  frequently  transport  their  canoes 
over  it. 

The  most  northern  coral  shoal  b  off  Malatta,  and  it  is  tbe  only  place  where 
there  is  asy  detached  reef  off  tbe  whole  length  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  island. 
Off  Ct^  Bi^A,  its  East  eod,  is  tbe  Isimtd  0/ OmmkemfOy  or  Om  of  Wilkes,  80 
faet  high ;  and  between  it  and  Kandabow  is  a  good  and  well-protected  harbour. 
To  the  North  b  a  cluster  of  eleven  ssaaD  islands,  without  inhabitants ;  some  of 
ibMs  produce  a  lew  cocoft*nuts«  a»d  tbete  b  good  ancborage  near.    They  are  all 
aimaied  in  tbt  Gwtmi  JslvolnAr  Jterf,  so  named  frosa  tbe  remarkable  escape  of 
that  ship  Iran  wrcck^  on  tbe  w^  of  tbe  5di  of  Jme,  18^ :  Capt.  D^rville 
jwst  cWarrd  ^  reef  by  a  cablets  length  in  paaaing  down  its  East  side  firom  the 
Mttbwvd.     For  a  l«w  ■lamtnt^  tbe  tee  of  tbe  AtiwmlaU  seemed  inevitable. 
FWmu  OuwiKenga  Ab  reef  tvesids  nearly  Noftb :  on  its  East  side  it  b  quite 
unKmbMi*  and  eitewds  in  a  4ntjtp  rownd  Onnbenga,  joiniBg  Kandabon.     On  its 
Wtttt  side  it  b  much  broken,  nnd  has  aevcval  safe  pimi^i  1  ibiongb  to  the  gronp. 
At  the  North  end  of  the  reef  b  a  dear  pawagr  throogh  it.    TW  water  within  b 
verr  deep,  nnd  whales  were  seen  inside.    The  reef  b  not  only  da^erous  horn 
its  extent,  bnt  frooi  tbe  sCroog  correots,  generally  to  tbe  eastwaid,  which  prevail 
here. 

The  people  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  boats'  crews  visiting  tbe  island  ought  to 
be  exceedingly  cautious. 

The  ktitode  of  the  point  of  the  reef  off  MalatU  Bay  Wilkes  gives  as  18°  58*  34*  S. 

Tbe  westernmost  range  of  the  Feejee  group,  called  the  Asaua  Gkouf  by  WUkes, 
are  possibly  the  blends  dbcovered  by  Capt  Maitland,  of  the  Ammcan  vessel  the 
Anna  and  Hope,  and  named  by  him  the  Land  of  Liberty,  and  also  the  six  islands 
ft«rfi  by  the  Arthur,  Capt  Barber,  in  1794.  D'UrvUle  passed  along  the  ouuide  of 
the  South  portion  of  them,  but  meeting  with  a  coral  bank  (perhaps  that  to  the 
K.W.  of  Malolo),  he  bore  away  to  the  westward,  thus  concluding  hb  examination 
Qf  the  Feejees. 

VOMO  is  the  south-easternmost  of  the  Asaua  group,  and  is  famous  for  iu 
turtles,  which  are  abundant  here  from  December  to  March.  The  southern  half  of 
the  bland  has  a  high,  narrow,  and  almost  perpendicular  bluff;  the  northern  half  b 
sand,  covered  with  bushes,  and  resorted  to  by  pigeons.  It  b  2  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  off  iu  N.W.  end  is  a  detached  rock,  named  from  its  appearance  the 
Caitle  Rock.    There  is  anchorage,  but  not  well  protected,  for  a  small  vessel. 
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Twelve  miles  West  from  Voroo  is  a  group  of  small  islands,  to  which  Capt. 
Wilkes  has  given  names,  but  which  had  been  previously  named  Bitonho  Island 
by  D'Urville,  of  which  he  takes  no  notice.  The  interval  between  is  occupied  by  a 
continuous  line  of  reefii. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Vomo  is  the  Island  of  Waia,  which  is  the  highest  and  most 
broken  of  the  Asaua  group,  its  peak  being  about  1,641  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Connected  with  it  to  the  southward  are  Waialailai  and  Waialailaithake, 
all  very  rugged  and  broken.  One  of  the  peaks  on  the  latter,  named  Obtervatory 
Peak  by  Wilkes,  is  555  feet  high.  Waia  is  said  to  be  fruitful,  but  appears  little 
better  than  a  craggy  rock  ;  it  is  thought  to  contain  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  few  patches  of  coral  reef,  but  not  enough  to  afford  it  a 
harbour.  The  western  sides  of  the  islands  are  very  much  worn  by  the  sea,  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  sea-reef  to  protect  them  from  the  full  swell  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  very  great  here  at  times. 

Naviti,  to  the  North  of  Waia,  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  954  feet.  There  is  no  anchorage  around  Naviti.  This  and  the  islandi 
to  the  northward  have  passages  between  them,  and  are  little  incommoded  by  coral 
reefs.  They  have  all  many  small  villages  on  them,  which  are  generally  built  on 
a  snug  bay,  and  have  near  them  a  secure  place  of  retreat  on  the  top  of  some 
inaccessible  rock*  To  the  southward  of  Naviti  are  some  small  islands  named  by 
Wilkes  Eldy  Foxe,  Agate^  and  Sinclair  Islands, 

Ya-a9aua  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Asaua  group.  It  is  very  narrow,  and 
about  10  miles  in  length.  Towards  its  southern  end  it  rises  into  a  high  peak, 
called  Tau-tha-ke,  781  feet  in  height.  From  the  summit  of  this  peak  the  beau- 
tiful little  'bay  of  Ya-sua-y^lau  appears  to  lie  at  the  feet,  with  the  picturesque 
rock  on  its  eastern  side,  having  much  resemblance  to  a  ruined  castle  or  impreg- 
nable fortress.  This  rock,  which  is  entirely  volcanic,  with  but  little  vegetation 
on  it,  is  the  subject  of  some  superstition  among  the  islanders,  who  believed  it  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  an  immense  bird.  The  southern  bight  is  well  protected, 
except  from  the  N.W.,  by  the  small  Island  of  Ovawo  and  two  small  islets* 
Between  Ya-asaua  and  Naviti  are  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  having  clear 
passages  between  them.     Off  its  North  point  are  several  small  islets. 

BIVOUA,  the  Biva  of  Wilkes,  is  the  westernmost  of  the  group,  and  lies 
12  miles  West  from  the  South  point  of  Naviti.  It  is  a  long,  low  island,  with  two 
smaller  ones  connected  with  it,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  reef,  which  extends  3  miles  to  the  South  of  it.  Near  its  southern  end  is 
the  opening,  but  it  is  not  practicable,  even  for  a  small  vessel,  without  danger, 
from  the  numerous  coral  lumps.  The  island,  which  affords  no  anchorage,  is 
inhabited  by  about  fifty  people.  Eight  miles  to  the  North  of  it  is  a  coral  shoal, 
on  which  the  Porpoise  struck,  and  occasional  soundings  were  met  with  over  the 
whole  space  to  the  £ast  of  it. 

Awakalo  or  Round  Island,  though  separated  by  a  clear  channel  from  the 
Asaua  group,  is  the  only  islet  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  a  crescent  form, 
rising  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  dropping  at  each  end.  There  is  no  coral 
attached  to  it,  but  an  extensive  patch,  on  which  there  is  anchorage,  lies  to  the 
eastward,  apparently  unsafe  however. 
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CHAPTER     XXVII. 

NEW  HEBRIDES,  ETC. 

QuiROS  was  the  first  to  discover  any  portion  of  this  fine  but  little-known 
archipelago.  He  saw  the  northern  and  largest  island  of  the  group,  which  he 
named  Australia  del  Espirito  Santo.  The  extent  of  this  land,  and  of  the  bay  in 
which  they  anchored,  that  of  San  Felipe  and  San  Jago,  which  is  20  leagues  in 
circuit,  led  them  to  the  most  exalted  notions  of  its  importance  and  magnitude. 
They  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  portion  of  the  long-talked-of  and  sought-for 
southern  continent,  but  they  made  no  explorations  to  satisfy  themselves  that  their 
conjectures  were  well  founded.  In  the  different  narratives  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  on  this  important  voyage,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  other 
islands.  Quiros  speaks  only  of  one  land ;  and  in  the  memoir  to  King  Philip  III., 
on  the  colonization  of  this  new  continent,  it  is  described  as  abounding  with  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls. 

These  visions  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  were  dispelled  by  Bougainville, 
who  saw  that  the  northern  part  was  composed  of  several  islands,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cyclades.  Cook  discovered  the  greater  portion  of  the  southern 
chain,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  New  Hebrides  in  1773.  Thus  the  group 
collectively  possessed  two  appellations,  and  it  was  proposed  to  limit  each  to  the 
North  or  South  portions ;  but  as  there  is  no  marked  division  in  the  chain,  and  as 
Cook  discovered  the  greater  number,  his  name  of  New  Hebrides  has  superseded 
those  previously  applied  to  them. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  navigator  visited  the  group  after  Cook  until  Capt. 
Golownin  anchored  in  Port  Resolution  in  1809.  He  has  given  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  people  in  his  second  volume.  Subsequent  to  this  again  we  have 
but  very  few  and  scattered  notices,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  this  may  be  said  to 
be  as  imperfect  as  of  any  collection  of  islands  in  the  Pacific.  It  will  be  therefore 
rendering  great  service  to  hydrography  if  any  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
could  be  acquired,  and  the  attention  of  the  mariner  is  respectfully  directed  to  this. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  on  the  islands  except  those  details  quoted  in  the 
succeeding  descriptions,  which  comprise  almost  the  entire  published  accounts. 

ANN  ATOM  is  the  southernmost  of  the  New  Hebrides.  D'Urville,  who  sailed 
around  its  southern  side  in  June,  1827,  says  it  is  surmounted  by  high  mountains, 
which  leave  only  a  very  narrow  belt  of  low  land  on  the  shore;  on  this  belt  some 
clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  seen  scattered  here  and  there,  and  more  particularly 
a  great  number  of  trees  with  scanty  foliage  and  bare  trunks,  which  at  a  distance 
look  very  much  like  whitened  skeletons  standing  up.  From  their  appearance  he 
supposed  them  to  be  a  species  of  the  Melaleuca  leucadendron,  which  furnishes  the 
famous  cajeput  oil  (kaiou-pouti).  The  mountains  have  but  few  large  ^rees, 
although  generally  covered  with  verdure  ;  in  many  parts  large  reddish  patches. 
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showing  an  ochrey  soil.  The  island  appeared  free  from  reefs,  at  least  all  its  North 
and  West  parts/  It  is  10  miles  long,  East  and  West,  and  6  miles  broad,  from 
North  to  South. 

It  has  a  harbour  on  the  S.W.  side,  formed  by  a  sand  islet  and  reefs,  but  it  is 
open  to  westerly  winds. 

It  is,  however,  safe  from  April  till  October  (the  S.W.  trade  blowing  steady 
during  these  months),  and  is  resorted  to  by  sandal-wood  vessels  occasionally. 

Excellent  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anchorage, 
and  firewood  can  be  procured  in  abundance.  The  natives  are  similar  in  appear, 
ance  to  those  of  Tanna,  and  their  manners  and  customs  much  the  same.  The 
immolation  of  widows  is  practised  here.  The  island  hardly  produces  food  enough 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  visitors  can  obtain  no 
refreshments  from  the  natives. 

Mr.  James  Paddon  formed  an  establishment  at  this  island  in  1843,  and  has 
remained  there  since.  He  has  several  houses  built  on  the  sand  islet  where  he 
resides,  and  three  or  four  small  vessels  engaged  collecting  sandal-wood  from  the 
other  islands.  Ships  in  want  of  supplies  can  generally  obtain  anything  they 
require  from  Mr.  Paddon,  at  a  moderate  price. f 

Capt.  D'Urville  makes  ito  West  point  in  lat.  20^  1 1'  25"  S.,  Iqu.  169°  35'  44'  E. 

ERRONAN  is  an  isolated  cone,  considerably  truncated,  with  steep  sides.  Iti 
summit  is  N.  25°  E.,  45  miles  distant  from  Annatom.  It  is  an  enormous  mass, 
not  more  than  4  or  5  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen 
45  miles  off.  It  is  also  called  Footoona.  Its  summit,  according  to  D'Urville,  is 
in  lat.  19°  31'  2(y  S.,  Ion.  170°  6'  20^^  E. 

Irritoc,  another  island,  is  stated  by  the  natives  to  lie  perhaps  19  or  20  miles 
S.S.E.  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Tanna. 

TANNA  ISLAND.— Tanna  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  August,  1774. 
''  At  daybreak,  August  5,  we  saw  a  low  island  {Immer)  to  the  north-westward  of 
us,  having  passed  close  to  it  during  the  night,  and  a  high  one  nearly  East  of  us 
{Erronan)y  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9  leagues.  The  large  island  (Tanna),  towards 
which  we  still  directed  our  course,  extended  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  consisted  of 
a  high  range  of  mountains.  Towards  the  south-eastern  extremity,  at  the  end  of 
a  secondary  range  of  hills,  we  discovered  a  volcano,  of  which  we  had  really  seen 
the  fire  at  night.  It  was  a  low  hill,  much  lower  than  any  in  the  same  range,  and 
of  a  conical  shape,  with  a  crater  in  the  middle.  Its  colour  was  reddish  brown, 
consisting  of  a  heap  of  burnt  stones,  perfectly  barren,  but  it  offered  a  very 
striking  sight  to  our  eyes.  A  column  of  heavy  smoke  rose  up  from  time  to  time, 
like  a  great  tree,  whose  crown  gradually  spread  as  it  ascended.  Every  time  that 
a  new  column  of  smoke  was  thus  thrown  up,  we  heard  a  very  deep  rumbling 
sound,  like  thunder,  and  the  columns  followed  each  other  at  very  short  intervals. 
The  colour  of  the  smoke  was  not  always  the  same  ;  it  was  white  and  yellowish  in 
general,  but  sometimes  of  a  dirty  reddish  gray.  The  whole  island,  except  the 
volcano,  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  abundance  of  fine  cocoa-palms  :  its  verdure, 

*  Voyage  de  L*Atirolabe,  tome  iv.  p.  461. 

t  Ntuticel  Magsiine,  November,  1648,  pp.  675-6. 
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even  at  this  season ,  which  is  the  winter  of  these  regions,  was  very  rich  and 
beautiful. — (Forster,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.)  The  island  is  highly  cultivated.  The 
produce  of  Tanna  is  bread-fruit,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  a  fruit  like  a  nectarine, 
yams,  taro,  a  sort  of  potatoe,  sugar-cane,  wild  6gs,  a  fruit  like  an  orange,  but 
not  eatable.  The  sugar-canes  and  yams  are  of  a  superior  quality.  Hogs  were 
not  scarce,  but  the  inhabitants  would  not  part  with  them,  even  for  hatchets ;  a 
few  fowls  were  also  seen." 

The  flames  of  the  volcano  before  alluded  to  were  seen  by  D*£ntrecasteaux  at 
the  distance  of  20  miles. 

Port  Resolution  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  volcano,  and  was  named  by  Cook 
after  his  vessel : — **  We  stood  on  into  the  harbour,  which  has  a  narrow  entrance ; 
and,  as  we  kept  a  man  constantly  sounding  in  the  chains,  we  were  greatly  alarmed 
when  our  soundings  suddenly  decreased  from  6  fathoms  to  3  J  fathoms ;  however, 
an  instant  afterwards,  we  had  4,  5,  and  more  fathoms.  It  appeared  that  we  had 
providentially  passed  over  a  rock  before  the  entrance,  on  which  we  had  run  the 
gpreatest  risk  of  striking.  The  harbour  was  a  small  snug  basin,  where  we  let  go 
oar  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  natives  in  their  canoes. 

**  This  was  the  only  anchorage  where  we  made  any  stay  in  all  the  extensive 
cluster  of  islands^which  we  had  now  discovered.  We  provided  our  ship  with 
wood  and  water,  but  did  not  obtain  any  refreshments  worth  mentioning.  The 
principal  advantage  which  we  derived  from  patting  in  here  consisted  in  a  few 
remarks  on  a  race  of  people  in  a  great  measure  dutinct  from  all  the  tribes  known 
to  us  before.  But  while  we  were  entertained  with  various  new  and  striking 
objects,  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  be  tantalized  with  the  sight  of  wholesome 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  with  which  the  natives  did  not  choose  to  supply  us. 

**  The  Resolution  was  afterwards  brought  farther  into  the  bay,  but  in  warping 
her  in,  she  struck  aground  several  times,  being  drawn  out  of  the  deep  channel. 
The  water  was  very  smooth,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  mud,  so  that  she  could 
receive  no  material  damage.  Capt.  Cook  remained  here  until  the  20th  of  August, 
daring  which  time  the  friendship  of  the  natives  was  acquired,  and  small  parties 
frequently  went  ashore;  but  they  were  not  admitted  to  every  part  of  the  island.** 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  says : — '*Port  Resolution  may  readily  be  found  by  a  very 
remarkable  yellow  sandstone  bluff  at  its  N.W.  angle,  and  which  is  situated  to 
the  northward  of  the  entrance  ;  also  by  the  smoke  of  the  volcano  a  little  inland 
from  it.  Approaching  from  the  southward  the  entrance  of  the  port  might  be 
overshot,  by  reason  of  the  overlapping  breakers  ;  but  by  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
is  formed  by  the  low  peninsular  S.E.  angle,  and  that  the  entrance  is  situated 
about  one  mile  southerly  of  the  yellow  bluff,  it  will  easily  be  found."  When  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  approached  it  the  wind  was  dead  out ;  but  by  edging  close  to 
the  breakers  on  the  left,  and  then  hauling  sharp  up,  the  entrance  was  made,  and 
in  four  boards  a  berth  was  reached  inside  in  6  fathoms.  It  is  too  narrow  for  a 
long  vessel  to  work  in,  and  it  is  preferable  to  shoot  into  15  fathoms,  and  be 
prepared  to  warp.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  gives  a  not  very  inviting  picture  of  the 
natives,  who  evidently  would  not  be  the  last  to  show  much  mercy.* 

*  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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Point  Retolutionj  within  the  bay  on  the  Eagt  tide,  is  in  iat.  19^  31'  17"  S., 
Ion.  169°  29'  0'  E.;  var.  12°  E.  (1840). 

The  Island  of  Tanna  is  very  fertile,  and  well  inhabited  by  a  stout  race  of  men, 
similar  in  complexion  to  those  of  the  Loyalty  Islands.  Like  their  neighbours 
they  are  all  cannibals,  and  by  no  means  should  be  trusted.  The  entrance  of 
Port  Resolution  bears  East  from  the  volcano ;  therefore  a  ship  bound  in  may 
always  find  the  harbour  by  steering  towards  the  volcano,  after  getting  it  to  bear 
West.  Tanna  produces  an  abundance  of  excellent  yams,  and  ships  may  obtain 
a  large  supply  at  a  moderate  price.* 

.  A  correspondent  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  1839,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  island  :•*- 

•  **  Approaching  Tanna  itom  the  N.W.  a  beautiful  prospect  strikes  the  view  : 
the  country  appears  divided  into  farms,  where  meadows,  orchards,  arable  patches, 
intersected  by  race-courses,  avenues,  and  footpaths,  seem  to  ape  civilization; 
and,  even  in  the  transition  state  between  barbarism  and  refinement,  reminds 
the  British  voyager  of  his  native  country. 

**  The  volcano,  in  constant  action,  during  each  of  our  visits  to  Tanna,  and 
always  sublime  and  awful,  is  seen  on  a  promontory  on  the  West  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Port  Resolution,  so  named  by  Capt.  Cook. 

"This  harbour,  situated  on  the  South  point  of  the  island,  is  considered  safe 
and  convenient  Still  farther  to  the  westward  is  a  bay,  often  resorted  to  by 
whale-ships. 

''  The  natives  of  Tanna  evince  a  treacherous  disposition ;  their  habits  are 
grovelling,  and  their  persons  filthy ;  their  faces  are  besmeared  with  turmeric  and 
a  sort  of  charcoal :  of  their  beautifying  applications  cocoa-nut  oil  forms  an 
essential  ingredient.  The  use  of  the  betel -nut  and  chunara  is  common  at  this 
island  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  group ;  the  effect  of  which  is  visible  in  the  usual 
black  teeth  and  red  lips  of  a  betel-chewer.  The  language  of  the  natives  seems 
to  possess  a  similarity  of  sound  with  that  of  the  Malays. 

''The  island  produces  yams,  taro,  shaddocks,  bananas,  limes,  cucumbers, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  a  speciel^  of  sweet  potato.  Sandal-wood  is  abundant  at  Tanna, 
and  several  valuable  sorts  of  timber  are  to  be  found  there :  the  clubs  of  the 
natives  are  made  of  ebony ;  many  of  them  are  neatly  inlaid  with  pearl,  shell,  and 
stones,  and  some  are  beautifully  carved.  A  peculiar  sort  of  hog  is  found  here ; 
we  have  observed  many  of  them,  which,  when  full  grown,  are  not  above  the  size 
of  a  rabbit :  rats  also  are  abundant. 

''  Ships  visiting  Tanna  are  under  the  necessity  of  estabhshing  a  communication 
with  the  shore  by  means  of  their  own  boats ;  the  natives  have  no  canoes,  using 
only  a  sort  of  raft,  with  which  they  dare  venture  only  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  beach. 

''  When  the  natives  come  off  with  these  rafts  they  are  always  armed,  and 
vigilant  to  guard  against  treacherous  attacks.^f 

IMMER  is  a  small,  low  island  on  the  East  side  of  Tanna,  and  is  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  trees.     It  bears  N.  by  E.  }  E.  4  leagues  from  Port  Resolution. 

*  Naut.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1848,  p.  676.  t  Ibid.^  Sept.,  1839,  pp.  608-4. 
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ERROMANGA  is  high  and  rocky,  and  presents  an  iron-bound  shore  nearly 
all  round,  with  deep  water  close  to  the  breakers,  and  no  hidden  dangers.  It  has 
no  harbours,  but  anchorage  may  be  found  in  Cook's  Bay  on  the  East  side,  and 
Dillon^s  Bay  on  the  West.  In  Dillon's  Bay  the  bank  is  steep-to ;  the  soundings 
extend  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  best  anchorage  is  in 
12  fathoms  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  No  stranger  should  anchor  here  unless  in 
a  case  of  necessity,  as  the  natives  are  hostile  and  treacherous ;  and  should  the 
wind  set  in  from  the  westward  a  large  vessel  would  have  little  chance  of  getting 
underway  or  beating  out.  The  sandal-wood  vessels  are  always  ready  for  slipping 
in  case  of  a  westerly  wind  setting  in.  This  island  produces  nothing  beyond  the 
immediate  want  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  holds  out  no  inducement 
for  vessels  to  visit  it,  except  for  sandal-wood.  Its  natives  are  cannibals,  and  are 
darker  in  complexion  tlian  those  of  Tanna,  with  woolly  hair  like  negroes.* 

On  the  N.E.  and  eastern  side  of  this  island  there  are  two  bays,  in  the  northern- 
most of  which  the  Resolution  anchored  in  1 774.  In  the  latter  Capt.  Cook  had 
a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  who  attempted  to  draw  his  boat  on  shore,  and 
discharged  some  stones  and  arrows  at  him  and  his  crew  ;  a  circumstance  which 
prevented  a  particular  examination  of  the  island.  The  western  coast  of  the 
northern  bay  was  covered  with  thousands  of  palms,  which  had  a  beautiful  effect ; 
the  second  bay  extended  very  far  inland,  and  seemed  to  contain  several  snug 
creeks  or  harbours.  The  lands  on  both  sides  were  covered  with  the  thickest 
woods,  which  had  a  most  fertile  and  enchanting  appearance.  To  the  South  the 
land  sloped  very  gently,  offering  a  fine  exposure  of  vast  extent,  almost  wholly 
cultivated,  and  in  all  likelihood  rich  in  vegetable  productions.*  A  saddle-peak, 
dividing  the  two  bays,  was  named  Traitor's  Head. 

Erromanga  has  acquired  a  sad  notoriety  from  the  massacre  of  the  indefatigable 
missionary,  Mr.  Williams,  the  well-known  author  of  the  *'  Missionary  Enter- 
prise." He  had  quitted  the  Samoan  group  on  a  tour  in  October,  1839;  and 
having  visited  Tanna,  they  found  the  natives  hospitable,  and  lefl  Samoan  mis- 
sionaries on  it,  as  the  natives  of  Tanna  understood  the  language.  On  arriving  at 
Erromanga,  they  found  a  barren  country,  and  a  different  race  of  men,  black,  with 
woolly  hair,  who  did  not  understand  anything  of  the  languages  known  to  the 
missionaries.  They  were  apparently  suspicious,  but  offered  no  hostility.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel,  landed, 
and  were  strolling  about,  amusing  themselves  with  picking  up  shells,  and  became 
separated  from  each  other,  Messrs.  Harris  and  Williams  being  in  advance.  The 
natives  suddenly  raised  the  war-shout,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  seen  running,  pursued 
by  a  crowd  of  them  ;  he  was  soon  overtaken  and  killed.  Mr.  Williams  then 
turned  and  tried  to  reach  the  boat,  but  was  killed  in  the  water  in  approaching  it. 
Mr.  Cunningham  and  the  captain  got  off,  but  without  obtaining  the  bodies.  It 
was  the  opinion  that  the  attack  was  not  premeditated,  but  the  desire  of  obtaining 
the  clothes,  &c.,  of  those  on  shore  led  to  an  event,  which  a  single  loaded  musket 
in  the  boat  would  have  prevented.  It  was  a  sad  occurrence,  and  excited  much 
commiseration  in  Europe. 

•  Naut  Mag.,  Nov.,  1848,  p.  676.  t  Fonter,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
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SANDWICH  ISLAND,  according  to  Capt.  Cook,  is  10  leagues  in  length  in  a 
N.W.  by  W.  and  S.E.  by  E.  direction.  He  only  saw  its  N.W.  part  at  a  distance. 
Sandwich  Island  is  moderately  elevated,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance* 
It  is  the  finest  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the  best  adapted  for  colonization* 
It  produces  many  varieties  of  fine  timber ;  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  vegetation 
luxuriant ;  yams  and  sweet  potatoes  of  a  superior  quality  are  extensively  cultivated 
by  the  natives.  It  also  produces  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  sugar- 
cane in  abundance.     The  sandal-wood  tree  grows  on  this  island. 

It  is  possessed  of  several  good  harbours  ;  the  one  on  the  West  side  is  spacious, 
easy  of  ingress,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  It  is  formed  by  two  large  islands, 
with  a  narrow  passage  between  them  having  5  fathoms  water  in  mid*channel. 
The  southern  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  a  mile  wide,  clear  of  hidden  dangers,  and 
may  easily  be  known  by  a  remarkable  island  which  lies  off  the  entrance  to  the 
S.  W.  This  island  has  the  appearance  of  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  may  be  passed 
on  either  side.  The  anchorage  is  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  harbour,  where  soundings 
will  be  found ;  and  a  ship  of  any  size  may  anchor  in  15  fathoms,  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  perfectly  land-locked,  and  secure  from  all  winds.  Excellent 
fresh  water  and  abundance  of  firewood  can  be  easily  obtained  near  the  anchorage* 
The  natives  of  this  island  are  cannibals,  and  should  not  be  trusted,  no  matter  how 
friendly  they  may  appear. 

The  whale-ship  Cape  Pockety  of  Sydney,  was  cut  off  lit  this  island  some  years 
ago,  and  nearly  all  the  crew  massacred ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cut  off  sandal-wood  vessels.* 

Near  its  N.E.  point  are  the  small  islands  Montagu  and  Hinchinhroke^  with  two 
or  three  islets.  Montagu  Island  is  in  lat.  17^  26'  S.,  Ion.  168^  17'  E.  The 
western  sides  of  Sandwich  Island  seemed  to  be  clothed  with  rich  and  extensive 
forests. 

Between  Sandwich  Island  and  Apee  Island,  the  next  larger  one  to  the  north- 
ward, are  several  small  islands.  The  range  to  the  S.E.  of  Apee,  which  extends  for 
5  leagues,  Cook  named  Shepherd  Isles y  after  his  friend,  the  astronomer. 

Three  Hills  Island  lies  to  the  South  4  leagues  from  Apee,  and  S.E.  }  S., 
17  leagues  from  Port  Sandwich.  It  is  4  leagues  in  circumference,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  three  mountains  from  which  Cook  applied  the  name.  A  dangerous 
reef  lies  W.  by  N.  from  its  West  point,  5  miles  distant ;  the  sea  breaks  heavily 
on  it. 

Two  Hills  Island  lies  to  the  South  of  the  preceding.  A  high  rock  lies  to  the 
East  of  it ;  it  is  called  the  Monument,  and  is  in  lat.  17^  (/  N.,  Ion.  168^  35'. 

APEE  ISLAND  is  8  leagues  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.     Its  North  point  is  in 
lat.  16°  36'  S.,  Ion.  168°  10'  £.     It  was  not  closely  examined  by  Cook. 
Paoom  Islands,  to  the  northward  of  it,  were  also  passed  by  Cook. 
AMBRYM  ISLAND  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Paoom  Islands.    It  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  companion  of  Cook  : — 

'*The  next  morning  we  had  moderate  and  fair  weather,  and  saw  M.  Bougain- 
ville's southern  island  (Ambrym)  very  distinctly.   There  was  a  passage  between  it 

*  Nautical  Magasino,  NoTcmberi  1848»  pp.  576-7. 
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and  tbe  South  end  of  WhiUun  Island,  about  6  miles  in  breadth.  A  long,  low 
point  extended  from  this  southern  island  to  the  eastward ;  and  all  its  North  side, 
though  steep  towards  the  sea,  rose  from  thence  with  a  gentle  and  gradual  ascent 
to  the  highest  mountains  in  the  centre.  In  the  mountains,  which  were  still 
covered  with  clouds^  we  observed  some  volumes,  as  it  appeared,  of  smoke,  which 
indicated  a  volcano*    This  island  is  about  7  leagues  in  length. 

**  Later  in  the  day  we  discovered  land  to  the  westward,  which  proved  to 
be  {Mallicollo)  the  south-westernmost  land  seen  by  M.  Bougainville.  We 
advanced  towards  it,  overjoyed  with  the  variety  of  new  islands  which  presented 
themselves  to  our  view.  Having  reached  the  N.W.  end  of  the  former  island 
{Awibrym\  on  which  we  suspected  a  volcano,  we  were  convinced  of  its  existence 
by  columns  of  white  smoke,  which  rolled  up  with  great  violence  from  the  summit 
of  an  inland  mountain.  The  whole  S.W.  coast  of  this  island  sloped  into  a  very 
fine  and  extensive  plain,  on  which  innumerable  smokes  arose  between  tbe  richest 
groves  which  our  eyes  had  beheld  since  our  departure  from  Otaheite.  The 
populousness  of  the  country  was  strongly  evinced  by  its  fertile  appearance  and 
by  the  number  of  fires.  We  opened  two  other  islands  to  the  south-eastward 
(Paoom  and  Apee)j  after  passing  the  West  end  of  this  land,  one  of  which  was  a 
very  high  peak,  which  looked  like  a  volcanic  mountain.  Another  island,  with 
three  high  hills,  also  appeared  to  the  South,  at  a  great  distance.  The  western 
landy  towards  which  we  sailed,  was  not  less  beautiful  than  that  which  we  left. 
Its  groves  had  the  richest  tints  of  verdure,  and  cocoa-palms  were  scattered 
between  them  in  vast  numbers.  The  mountains  rose  far  inland,  and  before  them 
lay  several  lower  grounds,  all  covered  with  woods,  and  bounded  by  a  fine  beach. 
At  noon  we  came  close  in-shore,  and  saw  many  natives  wading  into  the 
water  to  the  waist,  having  clubs  in  their  hands,  but  waving  green  boughs,  the 
universal  signs  of  peace.  One  of  them  had  a  spear,  and  another  a  bow  and 
arrows.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  and  perhaps  their  wishes,  we  put  about 
again.  However,  after  dinner,  two  boats  were  hoisted  out,  and  sent  to  sound  a 
little  harbour,  which  we  observed  from  the  ship.  The  whole  South  point  of  this 
little  bay  {Port  Sandwich)^  which  was  bounded  by  a  coral  reef,  was  lined  by 
several  hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  few  ventured  out  in  their  canoes  towards 
the  ship  and  the  boats." 

MALLICOLLO  ISLAND,  alluded  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  is  18  leagues 
in  length  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  8  leagues  broad. 

Port  Sandwich,  before  mentioned,  is  near  the  S.E.  point  of  this  island. 
Cook  anchored  here  July  21,  1774,  and  found  it  very  safe.  It  is  3  miles  long 
in  a  S.W.  by  S.  direction,  and  a  mile  broad.  The  entrance  is  between  some 
rocks,  which  renders  it  narrow ;  egress  and  regress,  however,  aro  easy  ;  the  depth 
in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  from  20  to  40  fathoms,  and  gradually  decreases 
to  4  fathoms.  Cook  anchored  in  1 1  fathoms  at  2  cables'  length  off  shore.  He 
places  Port  Sandwich  in  lat.  16°  2&  S.,  Ion.  167°  46'  E. 

Mallicollo.— Of  the  western  side  of  this  island  Mr.  Forster  says:—"  Mallicollo 
surprised  us  again  with  the  beauty  and  shagginess  of  iu  forests,  from  whence 
vast  numbers  of  smokes  ascended,  sufHcient  to  prove  that  a  great  part  of  these 
foresU  was  inhabited,   A  spacious  bay  soon  opened  to  our  view,  with  a  fine  beach ; 
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and  the  land  about  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  extremely  populous  and  fertile. 
Two  small  islands  were  situated  in  this  bay,  and  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  rich- 
ness and  luxuriance  of  the  prospect,  where  the  brightest  tints  of  verdure  were 
profusely  spread. 

**  Beyond  the  point,  which  included  the  bay  to  the  N.W.,  the  country  lost 
something  of  its  exuberant  fertility,  and  was  interspersed  with  barren  spots, 
though  we  saw  smokes  and  habitations  on  the  highest  ridges  :  and  at  night  the 
mountains  were  illuminated  in  different  places  by  several  lines  of  fires,  some  of 
which  appeared  to  extend  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length.  We  passed  the  North 
point  of  MallicoUo  during  night,  and  were  a  good  way  advanced  in  Bougainville's 
Passage  at  daybreak  on  the  24th.  MallicoUo  lies  nearly  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E., 
and  the  North  point  is  in  lat.  15^  50'  S.  The  land  which  forms  the  North 
side  of  the  passage  appeared  very  extensive,  high,  and  mountainous,  and  a 
number  of  small  islands  lay  along  its  southern  coast,  which  were  of  a  very 
moderate  height,  and  covered  with  the  finest  forests.'' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  367.) 

Near  to  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island  is  a  group  of  islands,  to  which  Cook  has 
given  no  name.  They  may  be  called  the  Maskelyne  Islands ^  as  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wales,  the  astronomer.*     They  lie  in  lat.  16®  32'  S.,  Ion.  167^  SV  K 

WHITSUN  or  PENTECOTE  ISLAND  was  thus  named  by  Bougainville.  It 
is  nearly  1 1  leagues  in  length  in  a  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  direction.  Its  South 
point  is  in  lat.  15®  59^,  Ion.  168®  19^.  This  is  10  miles  North  of  Ambrym 
Island. 

AURORA  ISLAND  is  separated  from  Pentec6te  Island  by  a  channel  4  miles 
broad,  and  is  of  similar  dimensions  and  direction.  Its  North  point  is  in  lat. 
14®  66',  Ion.  168®  6'  K,  according  to  D'Urville. 

LEPERS'  ISLAND,  or  lie  des  LSpreux,  thus  named  by  Bougainville,  is  to 
the  East  of  the  South  end  of  Aurora.  It  is  about  18  or  20  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. Ck>ok  made  a  close  examination  of  its  circuit.  It  appears,  like  the 
others,  to  be  a  fine  island. 

The  following  extract  from  the  narrative  of  Cook's  exploration  in  the  Resolution, 
by  George  Forster,  F.R.S.,  describes  this  and  the  surrounding  islands  : — 

''  We  reached  the  North  point  of  Aurora  Island  at  eight  in  the  morning,  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1774,  and  passing  very  close  to  it,  observed  vast  numbers  of 
cocoa-palms  on  all  parts  of  it,  not  excepting  the  high  ridges  of  the  island.  The 
whole,  as  far  as  a  thick  haze  permitted  us  to  see,  was  clad  in  thick  forests,  which 
had  a  pleasing  but  wild  appearance.  My  father  had  a  momentaneous  glimpse 
of  a  small  rocky  peak  to  the  northward,  which  M.  Bougainville  calls  the  Pic  de 
VEtoile;  but  the  clouds,  which  moved  with  great  velocity,  soon  involved  it. 
Having  passed  the  North  end  of  Aurora,  we  stood  to  the  southward  along  its 
western  coast,  as  far  as  the  wind  would  permit,  which  blew  more  southerly  than 
easterly.  We  had  only  this  advantage,  that,  being  sheltered  by  the  land  on  all 
sides,  the  water  was  remarkably  smooth,  though  the  gale  continued.  The  island , 
which  M.  Bougainville  named  the  Isle  of  Lepers^  was  right  ahead  of  us,  and 
we  passed  the  day  in  tacking  between  it  and  Aurora.    At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 

*  Astronomical  ObserTations,  &c.,  made  in  the  coune  of  a  Voyage,  &c.,  lotroduction,  p.  56. 
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noon  we  approached  within  1 J  miles  of  the  former,  and,  in  spite  of  the  clouds  which 
rested  on  its  heights,  saw  so  much  of  the  lower  grounds  that  we  had  reason  to 
think  it  a  very  fertile  island.  The  place  where  we  approached  it  was  very  steep, 
nor  could  we  find  bottom  with  120  fathoms.  However,  the  N.E.  point  was  lower, 
and  covered  with  all  sorts  of  trees.  The  palms,  in  particular,  were  innumerable, 
and,  to  our  surprise,  grew  on  the  hills,  where  we  had  never  seen  them  in  other 
islands.  Several  considerable  cascades  rushed  down  the  precipices  into  the  sea, 
amidst  shrubberies  which  formed  as  rich  an  ornament  as  in  the  landscapes  of 
Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand.  Having  put  about,  we  observed  a  turtle  sleeping  on 
the  water,  which  the  violence  of  the  wind  did  not  seem  to  affect.  We  tacked  all 
night,  in  order  to  gain  to  the  southward,  being  desirous  of  passing  between  the 
Isle  of  Lepers  and  Aurora.  We  came  close  under  the  former  again  at  eight  in 
the  morning.  Having  put  about,  a  small  canoe  ventured  out,  with  a  single  man 
in  it  We  made  a  short  trip,  and  returned  towards  the  shore,  where  three 
men,  in  another  canoe,  were  preparing  to  come  to  us.  Several  people  sat  on 
the  rocks  and  projecting  bluff  points.  Some  were  blackened  from  the  head 
downwards  as  far  as  the  breast ;  they  had  something  white  on  their  heads,  but 
went  naked,  with  a  rope  about  the  waist.  All  these  people  were  of  a  dark -brown 
colour,  and  armed  with  bows  and  long  arrows.  Those  who  came  off  in  canoes 
came  very  near  us;  but  refused  to  come  on  board.  In  several  places  we  observed 
reeds  like  hurdles,  standing  up  between  the  rocks,  which  seemed  to  be  so  placed 
in  order  to  catch  fish. 

*'  We  now  approached  the  Isle  of  Aurora,  where  we  observed  a  6ne  beach  and 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  that  can  be  conceived.  The  whole  country  was 
woody ;  numberless  climbers  ran  up  the  highest  trees,  and,  forming  garlands  and 
festoons  between  them,  embellished  the  scene.  A  neat  plantation,  fenced  with 
reeds,  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  beautiful  cascade  poured  down  through 
the  adjacent  forest.  The  Island  of  Aurora  is  about  12  leagues  long,  but  not 
above  5  miles  broad  in  any  part,  lying  nearly  North  and  South.  Its  mountain  or 
ridge  is  sharp  and  of  considerable  height.  Whitsun  Island,  which  lies  about 
4  miles  to  the  South  of  it,  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  of  the  same  length, 
but  apears  to  be  somewhat  broader  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  Isle  of  Lepers 
is  almost  as  large  as  Aurora,  but  of  greater  breadth,  and  its  situation  is  nearly 
East  and  West. 

**  Whitsun  Island,  as  well  as  the  Isle  of  Lepers,  having  more  sloping  exposures 
than  Aurora,  appear  to  be  better  inhabited,  and  to  contain  more  plantations.  At 
night  we  observed  many  fires  on  them,  particularly  the  first,  where  they  extended 
to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This  circumstance  seems  to  prove  that  they  live,  in 
great  measure,  on  agriculture ;  and,  since  they  have  but  few  canoes,  and  their 
shores  are  very  steep,  fishing  does  not  seem  to  employ  them  so  much  as  other 
islanders. 

**  The  island  which  M.  Bougainville  has  placed  to  the  southward  of  Whitsun 
Island  came  in  sight  the  next  morning,  but  was  still  so  much  involved  in  clouds, 
that  we  could  not  distinguish  its  form  or  height.  We  passed  all  that  day  in 
working  to  windward,  which  we  performed  with  better  success,  as  the  gale  had  a 
little  abated." 
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ESPIRITU  SANTO  ISLAND.— This,  the  largest  of  the  New  Hebrides,  is,  as 
stated  previously,  the  only  discovery  of  Quiros  in  1606.  Cook,  having  sailed 
nearly  round  it,  has  given  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  its  figure  and  extent. 
It  is  22  leagues  in  length,  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  about  half  that  breadth 
in  its  southern  part.  Its  N.W.  entrance,  Cape  Cumberland  of  Cook,  is  in 
lat.  14°  43'  S.,  Ion.  166°  40'  E.,  and  iU  S.W.  point,  Cape  Lisbume,  is  in 
lat.  15°  40'  S.,  Ion.  166°  44'  E.  It  rather  partakes  of  the  character  of  an  archi- 
pelago than  a  single  island,  from  the  numerous  islands  clustered  around  its  shores. 

The  accounts  of  this  important  island  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
following  is  by  an  observer,  who  was  in  the  whaling  service  between  1828 
and  1834. 

The  approach  to  Espiritu  Santo  from  the  eastward  is  not  without  its  dangers ; 
although  the  land  is  high,  yet  it  is  not  always  visible  until  within  a  proximity 
which  claims  a  regard  to  caution  ;  in  the  night  the  high  land  is  generally  closely 
garbed  in  mist.  There  are  many  good  harbours  to  the  southward  of  St.  Philip's 
Bay,  situated  inside  the  reefs  and  islets. 

The  Espiritu  Santo  Islands  appear  to  be  thickly  inhabited.  The  natives,  in 
many  points,  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  the  other  parts  of  New  Hebrides ; 
the  language,  however,  closely  resembles  that  of  Mallicollo,  Tanna,  and  the  other 
islands.  The  outward  show  of  the  savages  of  Espiritu  Santo,  &t  a  first  acquaint- 
ance, is  that  of  friendship,  the  aim  to  appear  quiet  and  inoflfensive  ;  but  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  customs  contradicts  the  influence  of  first 
impressions.  They  are  deceitful  and  treacherous,  maintaining  the  character  of 
the  Polynesians  by  their  double-facedness ;  they  are  strong  and  athletic,  and  well 
supplied  with  offensive  weapons ;  we  believe  them  the  most  powerful  class  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Hebrides,  and  that  the  voice  of  their  authority  is  heard  by 
the  natives  of  the  other  islands.  Each  valley  of  Espiritu  Santo  has  its  inde- 
pendent chief,  who  acknowledges  no  superior ;  petty  warfare  consequently  exists 
among  the  tribes  of  the  island. 

The  food  of  the  islanders  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  their  land.  We  could  not  discover  whether  they  may  be  classed  with  the 
anthropophagi,  but  we  believe  that  animal  food  is  interdicted  to  females,  who, 
instead  of  filling  their  appropriate  stations,  are  debased  to  a  condition  comparable 
with  that  of  beasts  of  burden. 

Tlie  productions  of  the  island  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  islands. 
They  appear  to  attach  great  value  to  turtle-shell,  small  quantities  of  which  they 
sometimes  possess.  The  pearl  oyster,  too,  is  very  abundant  at  this  island,  and 
probably  large  collections  of  that  article  might  be  made  by  traders. 

Not  far  from  Cape  Cumberland  (at  the  northern  part  of  the  cluster)  are  to  be 
seen  appearances  of  several  singular  antiquities,  in  the  shape  of  ruined  edifices 
of  great  size ;  pillars  of  regular  shape  composed  of  large  stones,  detached 
portions  of  wall,  and  fragments  of  cemented  masonry,  are  scattered  over  a  plain 
of  about  3  miles  in  extent ;  the  mortar  with  which  the  stones  appear  to  have  been 
connected  resembles  chunam. 

In  a  settlement  N.E.  of  Cape  Cumberland,  about  5  miles  distant,  are  the 
remains  of  another  edifice  similar  to  the  one  above  described ;  the  natives  appear 
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profoundly  ignorant  of  its  design,  and  the  mystical  word  tabu  crowns  the  query 
of  the  stranger.* 

The  learned  Mr.  Forster,  the  companion  of  Cook,  thus  describes  their  pro- 
ceedings : — 

''  The  land  which  we  now  saw  to  the  northward  seems  to  be  the  same  which 
that  great  navigator,  Capt.  Quiros,  called  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  which 
at  that  time  he  supposed  to  make  part  of  a  continent.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Bay  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  lago,  where  he  anchored,  is  situated  within  the 
small  islands  which  lie  before  that  great  land.  We  really  saw  the  appearance  of 
a  bay  within  them,  but  did  not  stop  to  examine  it,  only  giving  the  small  islands 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  Isles,  from  the  day  on  which  we  saw  them. 

'^  We  were  now  entertained  once  more  with  the  Island  of  Lepers,  and  Aurora 
remained  at  a  great  distance  to  the  East.  Our  course  continued  to  the  North 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  where  we  still  discovered 
new  islands,  which  were  not  seen  by  M.  Bougainville.  These  small  islands,  as 
well  as  the  main  land,  had  all  a  very  fertile  aspect,  being  covered  with  fine 
forests,  from  whence  numerous  smokes  ascended,  which  were  so  many  signs  of  a 
great  population.  Having  passed  the  night,  standing  off  and  on,  we  came 
abreast  the  northern  islands  the  next  morning,  and  took  notice  that  even  the 
large  land  extendi  no  farther  northward.  Most  of  the  small  islands  were  very 
long,  narrow,  and  bluff  at  one  end,  but  formed  a  low  flat  point,  running  out  to 
the  northward.  Their  bluff  part  was  commonly  white,  like  a  chalk  cliff*;  and  it 
was  remarkable  that  we  did  not  observe  any  cocoa-nut  trees  among  their  forests, 
which  in  some  places  consisted  chiefly  of  club-wood.  As  we  passed  by  their 
northern  extremity,  they  formed  a  very  beautiful  prospect,  gradually  opening 
from  each  other,  and  clear  of  the  main  land.  Steering  to  the  westward  we 
passed  a  projecting  point  on  Tierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  opened  a  most 
spacious  bay,  of  which  the  entrance  could  be  no  less  than  5  leagues  wide.  The 
depth  of  the  bay  was  proportioned  to  the  width.  The  shores  on  each  side 
seemed  to  run  parallel  for  the  space  of  7  leagues,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bay 
terminates.  A  fine  beach  was  seen  all  along  tlie  bottom  of  it,  and  the  land  from 
thence,  for  many  leagues  within  the  country,  consisted  of  hills  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  and  extensive  populous  valleys,  which  had  the  appearance  of  fertility  and 
plenty.  We  stood  over  to  its  western  shore,  where  we  saw  many  natives, 
especially  towards  the  evening ;  and  likewise  took  notice  of  a  canoe,  similar  to 
those  which  we  had  observed  at  Mallicoilo ;  it  came  off,  but  the  people  in  it  kept 
at  a  distance  from  the  ship,  and  would  not  come  near,  though  we  gave  them  ever 
so  many  invitations.  The  hill  which  formed  the  western  shore  was  rather  steep, 
but  well  inhabited,  and  covered  with  woods.  A  low  flat  point  ran  out  from  it  a 
mile  or  two  into  the  bay,  and  formed  a  kind  of  cove,  where  we  wished  to  come  to 
an  anchor,  as  we  were  becalmed,  and  the  night  was  coming  on.  We  sounded 
several  times,  but  found  no  bottom  with  130  and  140  fathoms,  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  A  faint  breeze  here  assisted  us  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
where  we  waited  for  daylight,  and  then  continued  to  stand  in  to  the  southward, 

•  Saadwich  Islands  GazeUe,  Febmary  10, 1830. 
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with  light  airs,  which  vanished  towards  noon.  Two  boats  were  sent  after  dinner 
to  the  beach,  which  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
whether  there  was  any  port,  or  a  river,  which  we  could  not  discern  from  on  board , 
being  still  above  a  league  and  a  half  distant.  In  the  meanwhile  three  canoes 
put  off  from  the  shore,  with  triangular  sails,  and  approached  the  ship  very  fast. 
In  each  of  them  we  observed  four  or  five  men,  to  whom  we  called,  so  soon  as  we 
thought  them  within  hearing.  They  were  naked,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
Mallicollese,  but  taller  and  more  stoutly  formed  ;  their  hair  seemed  to  be  woolly, 
and  their  beards  frizzled.  They  came  so  near  as  to  accept  a  present  of  medals, 
nails,  Taheitee  cloth,  and  red  baize ;  and  we  could  observe  them  seizing  upon 
the  nails  with  peculiar  eagerness,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  not 
unacquainted  with  them.  They  fastened  a  branch  of  the  pepper  plant  to  the 
same  rope  by  which  we  had  lowered  down  the  nails  to  them ;  but  it  appeared 
that,  besides  this  emblem  of  friendship,  they  had  nothing  else  to  give. 

**  When  they  saw  our  boats  coming  back  from  the  shore,  they  left  us,  it  being 
then  near  sunset;  Lieutenant  Pickersgill,  who  had  the  command,  reported 
that  he  found  no  soundings  before  he  came  within  two  or  three  cables'  length  of 
the  shore,  but  that  the  bottom  was  good  at  this  distance.  He  had  found  a  fine 
river,  which  was  deep  enough  for  his  boat  at  the  entrance,  and  had  landed  on 
one  of  the  banks,  whilst  a  g^eat  number  of  natives  appeared  in  the  bushes  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  made  many  signs  of  friendship,  and  called  and  beckoned  to 
them  to  come  over  the  water ;  but  none  of  them  venturing  to  accept  the  invitation, 
he  re-embarked,  and  returned  to  the  ship.  The  boats  were  hoisted  in,  and  a 
breeze  springing  up,  assisted  us  to  go  gradually  out  of  the  bay*  Capt.  Cook 
gave  this  bay  the  name  of  Si.  Philip  and  Si.  logo ;  but  it  is  still  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  it  is  the  same  which  Quiros  has  distinguished  by  that  name ;  at 
least  the  port  of  Vera  CruZy  which,  according  to  that  navigator,  has  room  for  a 
thousand  ships,  is  not  to  be  found  in  It. 

''The  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  was  named  Cape  Quiros,  and  lies  in 
lat.  14°  55'  S.  The  western  point  extends  somewhat  more  to  the  northward, 
being  in  14°  38'  S.,  and  was  named  Cape  Cumberland.  We  were  off  this  point 
early  the  next  morning,  and  advanced  slowly  out  of  the  bay,  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  being  much  detained  by  calms  and  light  airs.  Quiros  had 
great  reason  to  extol  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  this  country  ;  it  is,  to  appearance, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  373.) 

From  off  Cape  Cumberland,  Capt.  Cook  proceeded  to  the  southward  along  the 
western  coast.  A  variety  of  fish  were  observed,  two  albicores  caught  and  a  single 
dolphin.  The  land  was  high,  the  mountains  steep,  and  many  fires  were  observed 
at  night.  A  southerly  breeze  springing  up,  obliged  the  ship  to  stand  off  and  on 
during  two  days,  when  she  reached  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island,  which  was  named 
Cape  Lisburne.* 

*  Seyeral  flih  of  a  moBt  poisonous  qoalitj,  described  by  Dr.  Forster,  were  taken  by  the  crew  of 
the  Resolution  at  the  New  Hebrides ;  and  he  notices  that  Quiros,  when  here,  observed  that  his 
whole  ship's  crew  were  poisoned  at  the  same  place  by  a  flsh  called  pargo.  The  greater  part  of 
the  flsh  taken  were,  however,  good  and  wholesome.  Dr.  Forster  adds,  that ''  the  natiyee  seem  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  flsh ;  it  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  inquire 
of  them  whether  it  may  be  eaten  with  safety,  and  thcnr  are  everywhere  good-natured  enough  to 
give  fkir  warning  when  there  is  the  least  danger."— •OMsreo^ioM,  p.  648. 
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To  the  southward  of  Espiritu  Santo  are  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
quite  7  leagues  in  circumference,  was  called  Bartholomew  Island  by  Cook. 
It  is  the  N.E.  point  of  the  channel  which  Cook  called  Bougainville's  Strait, 
separating  it  from  Mallicollo.  The  middle  of  this  channel,  which  is  8  miles  broad, 
is  in  lat.  15°  48'  S. 

PIC  DE  L'ETOILE,  or  Star  Island,  is  the  northernmost  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  It  was  thus  named  by  Bougainville  in  1768 ;  it  is  very  high,  and  not 
above  5  or  6  miles  in  circumference.     Lat.  about  14°  29'  S.,  Ion.  168°  4'  E. 

The  BANKS  ISLANDS,  which  lie  to  the  northward  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
were  discovered  by  Capt.  Bligh,  May  14,  1789,  during  his  remarkable  voyage 
in  an  open  boat  from  Toofoa  to  Timor,  after  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  Under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  have  gained  our  knowledge  of  them,  it  cannot  be 
remarkable  that  they  are  very  imperfectly  laid  down  on  the  charts.  **  At  6  in  the 
morning  we  saw  land  from  S.W.  by  S.  to  W.N.W.,  6  to  8  leagues  distant,  which 
soon  after  appeared  to  be  four  islands,  one  of  them  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  all  of  them  high  and  remarkable ;  at  noon  we  discovered  a  small  island  and 
some  rocks,  bearing  N.W.  by  N.  4  leagues,  and  another  island,  West,  8  leagues, 
80  that  the  whole  were  six  in  number.  On  the  1 5th,  at  one  in  the  morning, 
another  island  was  discovered,  bearing  W.N.W.  5  leagues  distant.  A  number  of 
gannets,  boobies,  and  men-of-war  birds  were  seen. 

''These  islands  lie  between  the  latitudes  of  13°  16'  and  14°  IV  S.  Their 
longitude,  according  to  the  reckoning,  was  between  167°  17'  and  168°  34'  E. 
The  largest  island  I  judged  to  be  about  20  leagues  in  circuit,  the  others  5  or  6. 
The  easternmost  is  the  smallest  island,  having  a  high  sugar-loaf  hill. 

**  The  sight  of  these  islands  served  only  to  increase  the  misery  of  our  situation. 
We  were  very  little  better  than  starving,  with  plenty  in  view ;  yet  to  attempt 
procuring  any  relief  was  attended  with  so  much  danger,  that  prolonging  of  life, 
even  in  the  midst  of  misery,  was  thought  preferable,  while  there  remained  hope 
of  being  able  to  surmount  our  hardships.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the 
general  run  of  cloudy  and  wet  weather  to  be  a  blessing  of  Providence.  Hot 
weather  would  have  caused  us  to  die  with  thirst ;  and  probably  being  so  long 
constantly  covered  with  rain  or  sea  protected  us  from  that  dreadful  calamity. 

**  The  islands  are  fertile  and  inhabited,  as  I  saw  smoke  in  several  places.'** 

They  were  so  vaguely  placed  on  the  charts,  that  when  D'Urville  passed  them, 
November  1, 1838,  he  was  much  embarrassed. 

His  first  discovery  was  an  isolated  rock,  which  he  named  Claire  Island,  in  lat. 
14°  20^  45\  Ion.  167°  47'  24%  to  the  S.W.  of  the  5M^ar./oa/ of  Bligh.  The  latter 
consists  of  a  uniform  land,  well  wooded,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  a  rounded 
peak,  tolerably  high  and  covered  with  wood.  Its  form  is  remarkably  round.  It 
terminates  to  seaward  in  small  low  cliffs.  No  indication  of  people  on  it.  Its 
position,  according  to  D'Urville,  is  lat.  14°  52'  45",  Ion.  167°  45'  15"  E. 

To  the  West  of  it,  1  or  2  leagues  distant,  is  the  largest  of  the  group.  It  is 
surmounted  with  very  high  peaks.    At  iu  N.E.  point  is  another  smaller  isle,  less 

•  Voyage  of  tlie  BamUy,  pp.  187-8. 
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pleasing  in  its  appearance,  furnished  with  wood,  but  without  cocoa-nut  trees.  Tlie 
sea  beats  furiously  on  its  shores,  which  otherwise  appear  safe.  To  the  W.N.W.  of 
it  is  another  small  high  island.  Between  it  and  the  larger,  but  much  nearer  the 
former,  D'Urville  saw  two  small  low  islets,  covered  with  wood,  and  of  small 
extent,  which  had  escaped  Bligh,  but  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  they  might 
be  the  North  Roclcs,  as  none  others  were  visible  in  the  direction  he  indicates.* 

Capt.  R.  L.  Hunter,  of  the  ship  Marshall  Bennetty  passed  through  the  group 
in  December,  1835,  and  could  not  reconcile  the  charts  with  what  he  saw.  He 
states  that  the  channel  which  passed  through  between  two  islands  ought  to  be 
much  farther  to  the  southward  if  the  northernmost  was  the  Banks  Islands. 

The  southern  island  was  not  on  the  chart  (it  may  therefore  be  called  Bennett 
Island^  as  the  commander's  name  elsewhere  appears).  Its  North  end  was  in  lat* 
14°  15'  S.,  Ion.  167°  26'  £.  The  passage  between  these  two  islands  is  about 
16  miles  across,  with  breakers  plainly  visible  on  both  sides  from  the  mast-head,  a 
very  high  but  small  island  (Pic  de  L'Etoile)  appearing  to  the  S.E.  The  island 
(Bennett  Island),  which  has  not  been  previously  seen,  or  has  been  omitted,  lies 
due  South  of  Banks  Islands  (?),  distant,  as  above,  about  14  or  16  miles  ;  it  is  of 
good  height  and  even  appearance,  sloping  at  the  sides,  and  as  large  as  any  of  the 
above-named  islands,  that  is,  apparently  about  30  or  35  miles  in  circumference, 
with  some  inhabitants,  several  fires  being  seen.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
nights  clear. t 

SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS. 

This  group  of  islands  was  first  discovered  by  Mendana  in  1595,  but  were  not 
again  seen  until  Carteret  re-discovered  them  in  1767.  t  Still  we  gained  no 
complete  account  of  them  until  they  were  examined  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1793. 
In  the  Atlas  of  his  voyage,  published  by  M.  Rossel,  is  a  good  chart  of  them 
by  M.  Beautemps  Beaupr^.  The  group  is  composed  of  seven  larger  islands, 
Vanikoro,  Santa  Cruz  {Nitendi\  Guerta,  Volcano  {Tinakoro),  Edgecumbe,  Ourry, 
and  Lord  Howe,  besides  several  smaller  ones  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Volcano  Island. 

VANIKORO  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group.  It  is  an  important 
island  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  not  from  its  extent  or  riches,  but  from  its  being 
the  scene  of  the  disastrous  loss  of  the  two  ships  of  La  Perouse,  in  1788,  an  event 
which  was  not  ascertained  with  any  certainty  until  May,  1826,  or  thirty-eight 
years  afterwards. 

Capt.  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora ^  who  was  sent  in  search  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty y  was  apparently  the  first  who  saw  Vanikoro,  August  13,  1791.  He 
called  it  Pitt  Island.  On  May  19th,  1793,  D'Entrecasteaux  passed  it  12  or  15 
leagues  to  the  West,  and  called  it  He  de  la  Recherche ^  aAer  his  ship.  This 
expedition,  as  is  well  known,  was  sent  in  search  of  the  missing  expedition  of 
La  Perouse,  and  at  this  time  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  survivors  were  still 

*  Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe  et  La  ZeUe,  tome  v.  pp.  5,  0. 

t  Nautical  Magazine,  July,  1840,  p.  468. 

t  Carteret  supposed  that  he  discovered  them  on  August  10,  1767.  Ilia  crew  were  In  a  very 
bad  state  from  scurvy,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  joy  that  they  hailed  the  appearance  of  the 
laud.  His  first  rencoutre  with  the  natives,  however,  was  an  unfortunate  one ;  his  master  and  three 
of  his  best  men  died  from  wounds  they  received  in  the  affray. 
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living  on  the  scene  of  their  calamity.     D*Entreca8teaux  thought  it  much  smaller 
than  it  is,  but  fixed  its  position  with  great  exactness. 

Capt.  Duperrey,  in  the  Coquille  (and  D*Urville  with  him  on  board),  passed  it 
in  the  night  of  the  1st — 2nd  August,  1823,  but  did  not  examine  it. 

In  May,  1826,  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  been  much  at  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  had 
acquired  the  language,  came  to  Tucopia,  and  found  that  his  armourer  had 
purchased  the  silver  guard  of  a  sword  ;  there  were  some  unknown  cyphers  on  it, 
and,  on  inquiry  of  Martin  Bushart,  a  Prussian,  who  had  escaped  from  massacre 
and  being  eaten  at  the  Feejees,  in  1813,  but  who  had  lived  at  Tucopia  ever  since, 
he  learnt  that  at  the  first  of  his  visits  he  saw  many  European  articles  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  which  he,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  found  out  came  from  a  distant  island,  named  Mannicolo  (Vanikoro), 
and  that  much  more  remained  there.  Other  particulars  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  were  from  the  missing  expedition.  On  arriving  at  Calcutta  he  stated  the 
circumstances  to  the  Bengal  government,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
despatched  in  the  Research^  at  the  expense  of  the  Honourable  Company,  6th  of 
January,  1827,  and  reached  the  island  in  September.  Here  he  made  a  minute 
examination  of  the  reefs,  and  procured  a  great  quantity  of  articles,  guns,  iron 
plates  and  braces,  culinary  utensils,  a  portion  of  the  carving  of  the  stern,  broken 
china,  &c.,«&c.,  which  now  form  a  very  interesting  trophy  in  the  Gralerie  de  la 
Marine,  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  He  remained  here,  in  Ocili  Harbour,  from 
September  13th  to  October  8th  following,  and  left  but  little  for  his  successor  to 
gather. 

The  Astrolabe^  under  the  celebrated  Dumont  D*Urville,  anchored  at  Hobart 
Town  after  her  voyage,  and  hearing  a  vague  account  of  Dillon's  discovery,  started 
for  Vanikoro,  where  she  anchored  February  22,  1828,  and  quitted  it  March  1 7th 
following,  and  made  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  geography  of  the  island. 
.  The  name  of  the  island  is  open  to  some  remark.  Dillon  calls  it  always 
Mannicolo ;  D*UrviIle  has  adopted  Vanikoro,  although  Mr.  Gaimard,  who  was 
with  him,  says  Vanikolo,  The  conversion  of  the  two  letters,  /  and  r,  is  simple, 
and  not  uncommon  even  among  the  same  natives.  Dillon  has  given  almost  every 
point,  and  by  European  names.  The  observations  of  D*Urville  have  all  been 
given  in  the  native  and  more  correct  names. 

It  was  again  visited  by  D*Urville,  in  the  Astrolabe  and  Zelie,  in  November, 
1838,  but  without  adding  much  to  the  previous  knowledge. 

The  Vanikoro  group  has  but  a  very  slender  population.  The  coasts  alone  are 
inhabited,  all  the  interior  being  only  a  dense  forest,  wild,  and  nearly  impenetrable. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  was  considered  to  be  the  outside  of  the  population, 
according  to  D'Urville.  The  indolence  of  the  men,  their  frequent  wars,  and  the 
deleterious  influence  of  the  climate,  unite  to  daily  impoverish  this  miserable  race, 
80  that  ere  long  they  may  become  extinct.  Like  all  others  of  the  black  race,  they 
are  timid  and  naturally  hostile  to  Europeans.  They  are  very  jealous  of  their 
women,  who  are  extremely  ugly.  The  men  are  in  general  small,  thin,  and  often 
attacked  with  ulcers,  or  covered  with  leprous  spots.  They  are  active,  and  some- 
times have  a  pleasing  countenance.  They  generally  go  naked,  except  a  tapa 
around  the  loins.    Their  food  consists  of  fresh  turtle,  shell-fish,  taro,  cocoa-nuts, 
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bananas,  and  a  kind  of  sweet  potato.     There  are  also  two  varieties  of  bread- 
fruit.    Their  language  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Polynesians. 

The  climaie  of  Vanikoro  is  deadly  to  Europeans,  and  does  not  appear  much 
better  to  the  natives.  The  density  of  the  forests  and  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  kept 
up  by  floods  of  rain,  cause  this. 

The  group  forming  the  Vanikoro  Islands,  or  La  P house  as  Capt.  Dillon  styles 
them,  is  composed  of  two,  of  unequal  extent.  D*Urville  calls  the  larger  of  the 
two  Recherche,  and  the  smaller  Tevai.  The  first  is  not  less  than  30  miles  in 
circumference,  the  other  is  not  more  than  9  miles.  They  are  both  high,  and 
covered  with  trees  to  the  water's  edge. 

Mount  Kapogo  (or  Charles  X.  of  Dillon)  is  the  highest  summit  of  Recherche 
Island ;  it  is  3000  feet  in  height,  and  may  be  very  easily  seen  at  the  distance  of 
20  leagues. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  islets  in  the  inner  bay,  one  of  which,  moderately 
high,  is  called  Manevai  (or  Direction  by  Dillon)  Island ;  the  other  is  very  low. 
The  small  island  of  Nanounha  (or  Combermere),  off  the  North  point  of  the  island, 
or  the  district  of  Arambou,  is  also  low.  Each  of  these  three  islands  is  at  most  not 
more  than  1,000  or  1,200  yards  in  circumference.  The  whole  of  these  lands  are 
surrounded  by  an  immense  reef,  36  miles  in  circumference,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  coasts  varies  from  1  to  2  miles.  With  the  exception  of  some  narrow 
passages,  it  is  continuous  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  is  only  interrupted  in 
its  eastern  part  for  about  8  miles.  Besides  this,  in  the  space  and  before  the 
eastern  point  of  Tevai,  there  is  an  isolated  breaker,  which  extends  more  than  a 
mile  off.  The  general  reef  is  formed  by  beds  of  compact  coral,  left  dry  in  parts 
by  the  tide,  and  on  which  here  and  there  naked  blackish  rocks  rise,  varying  in 
height  from  4  to  6,  and  eyen  8  feet. 

Within  the  reef,  and  in  the  space  comprised  between  it  and  the  coast,  the  depth 
of  water  is  generally  30  to  35  fathoms ;  but  there  are  numerous  coral  patches 
scattered  here  and  there,  which  reach  within  2  or  3  fathoms  of  the  surface,  which 
renders  the  navigation  embarrassing  to  ships  of  any  dimensions. 

The  coast  itself  is  throughout  bordered  by  a  reef  of  coral,  which  extends  1  or  2 
cables'  length  off,  and  renders  access  to  it  often  difficult  and  dangerous,  even  to 
small  boats.  The  Paiou  Beach,  at  the  S.W.  side,  and  a  very  small  space  in 
front  of  Ocili  {Ouscelee,  Dillon)  are  the  only  points,  according  to  the  examination 
acquired  by  D'Urville,  which  are  free,  and  where  canoes  can  reach  the  shore. 

Tevai  (or  Bay  ley's  Bay)  appears  to  be  the  principal  bay.  It  is  formed  to  the 
North  by  Vanikoro  Island.  The  mark  for  entering  it  is  Manevai  or  Direction 
Island :  a  ship  ought  to  bring  this  island  to  bear  West  by  compass,  and  steer  for 
it  until  the  reef  of  Research  Head  (to  the  East  of  Ocili)  is  brought  to  bear  South  ; 
then  haul  up  S.S.W.,  and  steer  for  the  anchorage,  keeping  a  good  look-out  for 
Deceitful  Shoal,  as  also  for  Treacherous  or  Tytler's  Shoal,  farther  in.  There  is  a 
channel,  Dillon's  Passage,  between  the  two  islands,  so  that  a  ship  might  pass  to 
the  westward  in  case  of  necessity.  In  the  narrowest  part  it  is  not  more  than 
600  feet  broad ;  and  in  its  centre  is  a  ledge  of  coral  patches,  with  a  passage  on 
either  side ;  that  to  the  South  is  about  60  feet  broad  and  4  fathoms  deep ;  that 
to  the  North  is  90  feet  wide,  and  3)  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides.    The 
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narrowest  part  of  the  North  passage  is  about  120  feet  ia  length,  and  by  buoying  it 
on  each  side  a  ship  might  pass  through. 

Manevai  or  LusHiNGTON  Bat  opens  to  the  N.N.E.,  within  the  smaller  island 
of  Vanikoro ;  Dillon's  Passage  affording  a  communication  from  Tevai  Bay.  Its 
entrance,  called  by  Dillon  Hayes  Channel^  through  the  reef,  lies  nearly  true 
North  from  Direction  Island.  The  narrowest  part  is  at  its  inside,  leading  into  the 
bay,  where  it  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  broad.  The  weather  or  eastern 
reef,  which  forms  that  side  of  the  channel,  runs  out  N.£. ;  under  its  lee  is  smooth 
water.  The  lee  or  West  reef  runs  out  to  the  N.W.  From  the  direction  the  reefs 
take  there  is  a  large  space  between  them,  in  which  no  dangers  could  be  discovered. 
Between  the  narrowest  part  of  this  channel  and  Cape  Hayes ^  the  N.W.  point  of 
Manevai  Bay,  there  are  five  coral  patches,  of  1  to  2 ^  fathoms.  They  are  easily 
avoided,  and  are  best  kept  to  port  by  vessels  proceeding  to  sea.— (Capt.  Dillon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  261-2.) 

The  spot  where  the  unfortunate  ships  were  wrecked  is  at  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
island,  and  on  the  outer  reef,  opposite  the  district  of  Payou  or  Paiou,  one  of  the 
ships  (the  Boussole)  was  wrecked,  her  remains  having  been  seen  and  collected, 
both  by  Dillon  in  1827,  and  by  D*Urville  in  the  following  year.*  Dillon  thus 
describes  it : — *'  The  district  of  Paiou  is  a  low  level  island,  extending  along  the 
coast  in  an  East  and  West  direction.  The  plain  extends  inland  2  or  3  miles,  and 
is  thickly  covered  with  wood,  except  a  small  clear  spot.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
enormously  large.  Through  this  place  there  runs  a  small  river,  into  which  the 
tide  flows.  The  clear  spot  of  ground  is  about  one  square  acre  in  extent,  fronted 
on  the  South  by  the  sea,  on  the  East  by  the  river,  and  on  the  North  and  West  by 
woods.  It  is  the  best-adapted  place  on  the  island  either  to  build  or  launch  a 
vessel  at,  there  being  no  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet  abounding  with  timber."  Here  he  was  informed  that  the  survivors  built 
and  launched  their  brig.  This  cleared  spot  is  manifestly  artificial,  and  every 
evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this.  There  are  several  passages  through 
the  reef  in  this  part. 

It  will  be  unimportant  to  follow  the  minute  description  of  the  reefs,  passages, 
and  points  of  Vanikoro  scattered  through  the  second  volume  of  Dillon's  work, 
because  in  themselves  they  can  only  afford  interest  from  the  sad  event  with  which 
the  island  is  connected. 

TOPOUA  is  the  next  island  to  the  northward*  Carteret  calls  it  Ourry  and 
New  Alderney^  but  the  discordant  particulars  recorded  of  it  are  not  worth 

*  Dillon  says  that  the  weather  aide  of  the  island  is  called  Manlcolo  (Vanikoro),  and  the  western 
side  Whannow  or  Whanoo.  The  natives  told  him  that  one  of  the  shifM  anchored  at  Whanoo,  and 
the  other  at  Paiou  a  little  distance  from  one  another.  Some  time  after  they  anchored,  a  heavy 
gale  arose,  and  both  vessels  were  driven  ashore :  that  anchored  off  Whanoo  grounded  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  wreck  being  complete,  the  crew  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  every  soul 
murdered.  The  other  grounded  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  the  natives  also  came  down  and  shot  their 
arrows  into  her ;  bat  the  crew  prudently  did  not  resent  it  An  aged  man  then  went  ashore  in  a 
boat,  flind  opened  a  friendly  intercourse.  The  natives  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and  tliey 
landed  and  remained  for  some  time,  and  built  a  small  vessel  fVom  the  wreck  of  the  large  one. 
When  ready  to  saU  as  many  as  could  embarked,  being  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions.  Those 
who  were  left  distributed  themselves  among  the  chiefs,  being  useful  by  the  muskets  and  powder 
they  possessed,  and  resided  there  till  all  were  dead.  See  Capt.  DUlon's  Letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Bengal  Government,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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repeatiDg  here.    Capt.  D*UrvUle  places  the  western  summit  of  it  in  lat.  11^  17'  30' > 
Ion.  166^  32'  14'  E. 

NITENDI,  or  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLAND,  is  the  principal  of  the  group  ;  it  was 
thus  named  by  Meudana,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  thus  designated  the  entire 
group,  for  Quiros  calls  it,  for  distinction.  La  Isla  Granda  de  Santa  Cruz, 
Its  length  is  20  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly  East  and  West,  and  its  breadth  about 
half  as  much.  Carteret  sailed  along  its  northern  side,  and  D*Entrecasteaux 
on  its  southern  coast.  They  are  both  thickly  peopled ;  but  the  natives  are  the 
most  cruel  in  the  Pacific.  Besides  this,  as  the  island  does  not  offer  any  safe 
harbour,  and  as  Carteret  and  D'Entrecasteaux  state  there  is  but  little  to  be  got  in 
the  way  of  necessaries  for  ships,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  desirable  point  to 
come  for  refreshment. 

Cape  Byron,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  according  to  the  observations  of 
D'Entrecasteaux,  is  in  lat.  10^  41'  S.,  Ion.  166^  4'  30^,  and  Cape  Boscawen,  iu 
S.W.  point,  in  lat.  10°  51'  15%  and  Ion.  165°  43'  15.  The  bay,  called  by  Carteret 
Trevanian  Lagoon^  and  which  lies  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  is  the  same  in 
which  Mendana  anchored  the  second  time,  and  which  he  called  Port  Graciosa. 
Carteret  made  no  survey  of  it,  but,  according  to  all  appearance,  it  is  in  many 
respects  preferable  to  any  other  on  the  North  side  of  the  island.  There  is  only 
one  doubtful  feature,  according  to  Carteret,  that  is,  whether  the  bottom  is  good 
holding  ground ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  Mendana  anchored  in  it.  The  entrance 
is  more  than  2  miles  broad.  In  front  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  an 
island  named  by  Mendaria  Guerta  Island,  and  by  Carteret,  Trevanion  Island, 
It  is  nearly  1 0  miles  in  circuit.    lU  North  part  is  in  lat  10°  40^  S.,  Ion.  165°  45'  30''. 

Near  to  Cape  Byron  is  Port  Swallow,  where  Carteret  anchored.  He  says 
that  it  is  7  miles  from  the  cape ;  but  as  he  states  the  island  is  three  times  the 
length  that  D'Entrecasteaux  assigns  to  it,  it  must  be  supposed  that  this  distance 
is  overrated. 

Bloody  Bay  is  also  on  the  North  coast,  and  to  the  West  of  Port  Swallow. 
It  acquired  its  name  because  Carteret's  pilot  and  several  of  his  crew  were 
surprised  and  massacred  by  the  natives.  Between  Bloody  Bay  and  Port  Swallow 
is  Byron  Bay.  Carteret  says '' it  is  a  fine  round  harbour."  Good  water  may  be 
got  in  it,  but  it  will  not  hold  more  than  three  vessels.  Both  Carteret  and 
D'Entrecasteaux  experienced  a  strong  current  to  the  West,  near  the  land. 

The  land  of  Nitendi,  says  D'Urville,  appeared  to  be  moderately  high  on  its 
eastern  part,  much  less  so  in  the  western ;  it  is  covered  .with  wood  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 

TINAKORO,  or  Volcano  Island,  as  it  is  called  both  by  Mendana  and 
Carteret,  is  a  tolerably  high  cone,  falling  into  the  sea  by  a  rapid  slope.  The 
lower  portion,  about  one-third,  is  covered  with  a  vegetation  apparently  most 
luxuriant  nearest  the  sea.  The  upper  part  is  entirely  barren.  No  traces  of 
inhabitants  in  any  part.  Smoke  and  flame  were  seen  to  be  emitted  from  its 
summit,  and  on  its  S.W.  side  incandescent  lava  was  seen  flowing  down.*  It  is 
in  lat.  10°  23'  10^  S.,  Ion.  165°  49'  34"  E. 

*  Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe  et  ZeUe,  tome  v.  p.  15. 
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The  islands  to  the  N.E.  of  Tinakoro  are  very  imperfectly  described,  therefore 
we  have  but  little  here  to  add  to  the  information  conveyed  by  the  charts.  The 
following  must  suffice : — From  Duff's  Group,  Capt  Wilson  proceeded  W.  by  S. 
13  or  14  leagues;  and,  on  the  following  day,  observed  in  lat.  10^  4'  S.  They 
were  "  then  just  losing  sight  of  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  bearing  about 
£.  13^  N.,  when  we  again  saw  land  in  the  S.W.  quarter,  and  steered  for  it,  which 
proved  to  be  Swallow  Island  and  Volcano  Island  ;  and,  farther  to  the  S.W.,  we 
could  discern  Santa  Cruz ;  all  these  were  seen  by  Capt.  Carteret.  Besides  these 
we  discovered  a  low  island,  which  lies  about  S.S.W.  from  Volcano  Island,  and 
steered  to  go  between  the  two  latter,  but  found  that  a  reef  ran  from  the  South 
part  of  the  low  island ;  to  avoid  which  we  hauled  to  the  southward,  then  bore 
away,  and,  steering  W.  by  S.  about  5  leagues,  saw  two  more  low  islands,  bearing 
about  W.  by  N.,  distant  2  or  3  miles.  As  the  moon  was  just  now  setting,  and 
we  had  reason  to  think  running  in  the  dark  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  we 
hove-to,  with  the  ship's  head  towards  Volcano  Island.  Capt.  Carteret,  in  his 
narrative,  says  that  they  saw  smoke,  but  no  flame,  issuing  from  this  volcano ;  but, 
as  we  passed  it  closely,  and  even  when  we  were  at  a  distance,  we  beheld  it 
emitting  a  large  and  bright  flame  every  ten  minutes,  which  was  to  me  and  many 
on  board  truly  gratifying,  who  had  never  before  beheld  so  grand  a  phenomenon. 
The  height  of  this  volcano  is,  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  2,000  feet  and  upwards ; 
and  its  height  is  to  its  base  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three ;  its  circular  form, 
with  straight  sides  and  an  apparently  pointed  top,  gave  us  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  had  received  this  form  by  successive  eruptions  of  lava  issuing  from  the  crater, 
and  running  down  its  sides ;  and,  perhaps,  if  this  ever  was  what  naturalists  call 
a  primitive  mountain,  it  might  not  originally  be  very  high ;  its  being  surrounded 
by  low  islands,  and  its  similar  form  to  any  common  heap  of  matter,  naturally 
enough  suggest  such  an  idea."* 

MENDANA  or  DUFF'S  GROUP  was  discovered  by  Quiros  and  Torres, 
1606,  who  gave  the  name  Taumaco  to  the  principal  island,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  a  name  to  the  group  collectively.  The  islands  were  again 
seen  at  8  a.m.,  25th  September,  1797,  by  the  ship  Duff^  Capt  James  Wilson  : 
'^  at  about  5  p.m.  we  approached  the  land,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  ten 
or  eleven  separate  islands,  two  or  three  of  which  were  of  considerable  size, 
and  saw  a  canoe  coming  off,  in  which  were  two  men.  About  11  a.m.  on  the 
following  day,  we  were  pretty  near  to  the  largest  island,  when  five  canoes 
ventured  off,  but  acted  with  the  same  caution  as  before,  taking  great  care  to 
keep  between  us  and  the  shore,  to  which  they  paddled  after  about  an  hour's 
stay.  Seeing  them  depart,  we  stood  close  in  with  a  reef,  which  lies  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  seems  to  extend  some  distance  from  the  West 
end  ;  and,  probably,  the  islands  are  connected  by  it.  Where  we  were  (off  the 
South  side)  we  found  7  fathoms,  a  flat  coral  bottom. 

**  The  largest  of  this  group  (Taumaco),  we  named  Disappointment  Island,  and 
the  whole  cluster,  Duff's  Group :  they  are  about  eleven  in  number,  lying  in  a 
direction  S.E.  and  N.W.,  14  or  15  miles.     In  the  middle  are  two  larger  islands, 

*  MiMionary  Voyage,  p.  202. 
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about  6  miles  in  circumference ;  betwixt  these  last  is  a  small  islet,  and  to  the 
eastward  are  three  islets,  two  of  which  are  round  and  high,  the  other  flat  and 
longish.  On  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  group  are  five  or  six  more,  some  of  them  high. 
At  the  East  end  of  one  is  a  remarkable  rock,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk.  The  small 
islands  are  apparently  barren,  but  the  two  largest  are  entirely  covered  with  wood, 
among  which  were  several  cocoa-nut  trees,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  had  not  the 
appearance  of  great  fertility.  The  natives  appeared  stout  and  well  made,  with 
copper-coloured  complexions ;  their  houses  are  built  close  to  each  other,  and  not 
dispersed,  as  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them :  a  horde  of  their  dwellings 
was  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Disappointment  Island.  The  latitude  of  the  latter  is 
9^  57'  S.,  and  the  longitude  167<>  (K  E."* 


To  the  North  of  the  Feejee  Archipelago,  and  the  eastward  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
lie  a  number  of  scattered  islets  and  shoals,  which  remain  to  be  described  to 
complete  the  list  of  those  between  latitudes  10^  and  20°  S.,  and  which  do  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  large  archipelagoes  which  we  have  just  described. 

The  BAYONNAISE  BANK  was  found  by  Capt.  Tromelin,  May  24,  1828. 
His  soundings  were  16  fathoms,  coral  bottom  ;  after  running  2  miles  from  his 
first  cast,  the  bottom  could  not  be  reached.  Lat.  12°  8' 30^8.,  Ion.  180°  16' 30"  E. 

MEEK  SHOAL,  a  coral  reef  seen  by  Mr.  John  Meek,  of  the  ship  Sir  James 
Cockburn,  of  London,  in  1832.     No  breakers.     Lat.  10°  40^  S.,  Ion.  179°  8'  E. 

ROTUMAH,  ROTUAM,  or  GRENVILLE  ISLAND,  was  discovered  by  Capt. 
Edwards,  in  his  search  for  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  in  1791.  It  has  been 
visited  by  Capts.  Duperrey  and  Chramtschenko.  According  to  the  former,  it  is 
about  4  or  5  miles  in  extent,  from  N.  to  S.f-  The  South  end  terminates  in  a  low 
pointy  at  the  end  of  which  a  conical  hill  rises,  which  seems  to  form  a  separate 
islet.  Two  islets,  one  of  which  is  very  flat,  lie  2  miles  from  the  North  end. 
Atangota  Island,  near  the  East  point  of  the  island,  according  to  Duperrey,  is  in 
lat.  12°  32'  S.,  Ion.  177°  13'  E.J 

M.  Dutaillis  says  that  the  island  is  called  by  the  natives  Rotuam,  and  has  two 
roadsteads  in  its  northern  part,  equally  good  or  bad  according  to  the  season. 
That  of  O'ina/e  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  used,  and  still  has  the  greatest 
number  of  ships  to  visit  it,  because  this  village  is  the  residence  of  the  king  and 
chiefs  of  the  conquering  party  ;  but  more  provisions  may  be  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Fao,  where  you  may  water  as  in  the  first,  by  the  assistance  of  the  natives. 

The  village  of  Maftoa  is  tenanted  by  a  chief  belonging  to  the  conquering  party, 
and  very  intelligent.  He  has  always  seemed  disposed  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Europeans,  and  particularly  of  the  missionaries. 

♦  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  201. 

t  Mr.  Benoett  says  it  is  10  or  18  leagaes  in  drcamference. — United  Service  Journal,  June, 
18S1. 

t  M.  Lesson,  in  the  Noavelles  Anoales  dee  Voyages. 
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The  tongue  of  land  which  unites  the  two  islands  has  not  been  formed  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  for  the  natives  still  speak  of  the  **  two  islands." 

The  shore  is  covered  with  villages  touching  each  other,  ar.  d  the  population  is 
very  numerous. 

Itououtou  is  the  residence  of  the  superior  of  the  mission.  In  the  season  of  the 
northerly  winds  you  may  anchor  on  the  coral  patches  lying  in  front  of  the  village, 
and  on  which  there  is  a  depth  of  7  to  11  fathoms. 

On  the  tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fao  is  the 
second  establishment  of  the  missionaries.* 

The  longitude  of  Capt.  Chramtschenko  does  not  agree  well  with  that  of 
Duperrey.  He  makes  the  middle  of  the  island  to  be  in  176°  54',  by  means  of 
lunars  and  chronometers. 

EAGLESTON  REEF.— At  40  miles  East  of  Rotuma  is  a  shoal  of  unknown 
extent;  the  information  respecting  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Forbes,  of  H.M.S. 
Hyacinth^  by  Capt.  Eagleston,  of  the  American  ship  Salem, f  This  would  be 
in  about  lat.  12°  3(y  S.,  Ion.  178°  (/  E. 

ISABELLA  SHOALy  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Pearson,  of  the  American  ship 
Isabella,  February  20,  1832,  with  a  depth  of  16  fathoms,  coral  bottom,  is  in 
lat.  12°  25'  S.,  Ion.  177°  15'  W.  It  extended  East  and  West  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

A  REEF,  in  lat.  15°  32' S.,  and  Ion.  175°  20'  E.,  according  to  Capt.  Hamond, 
H.M.S.  Salamander. X 

ONASEUSE  (or  Hunter)  ISLAND  was  discovered  July  20,  1823,  by  Capt. 
Hunter,  in  the  ship  Dona  Carmelita,  Its  extent  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  well 
peopled  and  well  cultivated.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  Capt.  Hunter  procured 
a  quantity  of  yams,  fruit,  and  some  hogs.  The  natives  were  friendly,  and  all  had 
the  left  finger  cut  off  at  the  second  joint,  and  their  cheeks  perforated ;  spears 
24  to  40  feet  long.     Lat.  15°  31'  S.,  Ion.  176°  11'  E. 

Carter's  Reef  is  stated  to  be  in  lat.  15°  42'  S.,  Ion.  176°  28'  E. 

Another  Reef,  in  lat.  18°  10'  S.,  Ion.  175°  10'  E. 

CHARLOTTE  BANK  and  PANDORA  REEF.— The  English  vessels  Scar- 
borough and  Alexander  discovered,  June  4,  1788,  a  bank,  on  which  the  lead 
gave  15  fathoms.  It  extended  far  to  the  West,  where  there  was  probably  an  island, 
for  a  great  quantity  of  birds  took  their  flight  towards  that  direction.  Admiral 
Krusenstem  places  this  bank,  the  Charlotte  Bank,  in  lat.  11°50'S.,  and  Ion. 
173°  12'  E.    The  Pandora  frigate  discovered  a  reef  in  lat.  12°  11'  S.,  and  Ion. 

*  H.  DutaiUis,  Ado.  Hyd.,  1850,  vol.  1.  p.  153;  see  also  Kro^enstern,  Sapp.  p.  8. 

♦  Nautical  Magazine,  February,  1830,  p.  66,  and  November,  1848,  p.  674. 
X  Nautical  Magazine,  1847,  p.  379. 
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172°  1'  E.  It  it  not  unlikely  but  that  these  two  may  join,  like  many  other  of  the 
reefs  of  these  seas  which  are  not  isolated  reefs,  but  composed  of  numerous 
separated  portions.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  birds  might  have  been 
taking  their  course  toward  the  latter  reef.* 

MITRE  ISLAND,  or  FATAKA,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Edwards,  and  has 
been  also  visited  by  the  Russian  captain,  Kroutcheff,  in  1822,  who  describes  it 
as  being  2  miles  long,  N.W.  and  S.E.  It  is  steep,  covered  with  wood,  and 
consists  of  two  hills  and  a  rock,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  mitre.  Capt. 
Goodwyn  says,  that  when  seen  from  the  eastward  it  appears  like  two  separate 
haycocks,  both  of  the  same  apparent  height,  but  the  one  to  the  southward  more 
rugged  than  the  other.  It  is  bare  of  vegetation.  Capt.  Kroutcheff  places  its 
S.E.  point  in  lat.  1 1°  5&  S.,  and  Ion.  170°  W  E.,  and  says  it  is  uninhabited. 

ANNULA,  or  CHERRY  ISLAND,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  in  lat. 
11°  35'  S.,  and  Ion.  170°  0'  E.  Capt.  Edwards  places  it  in  lat.  11°  37',  and  Ion. 
169°  40'  30".  It  is  lower  than  Mitre  Island,  and  is  3  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W, 
At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  southern  end  is  a  rock,  which  is  joined  to  the 
island  by  a  rocky  bank,  and  a  similar  bank  runs  off  its  northern  part. 

TUCOPIA,  or  HARWELL  ISLAND,  it  is  supposed  was  discovered  by  Quiros, 
and  derives  its  second  name  from  the  vessel  which  next  saw  it,  in  1798.  It  has 
subsequently  been  visited  by  Capt.  Golownin,  and  also  by  Capt.  Tromelin,  in 
1828,  and  still  later  by  Dillon  and  D*Urville.  It  is  a  small  island,  of  3  miles  in 
diameter,  in  lat.  12©  21'  10*  S.,  and  Ion.  168°  43'  30"  E.,  according  to  Tromclin. 

It  was  supposed  that  all  these  three  last-named  islands  did  not  exist,  two  or 
more  being  identical  ^ith  each  other ;  but  they  have  all  been  visited,  and  their 
positions  fixed  as  above. f 

Tucopia  is  small  and  high,  in  the  form  of  a  compressed  cone,  with  precipitous 
cliffs  round  the  East  side,  and  some  lofly  trees  thinly  scattered  on  the  ridge  at 
the  southern  extremity.  When  it  bears  South  the  island  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
saddle  ;  the  N.E.  end,  much  the  highest,  extends  longitudinally  to  the  S.W. 
Its  altitude  is  computed  to  be  3,000  feet.^ 

Tucopia,  or  as  it  is  called  by  D'Urville,  Tikopioy  is  somewhat  triangular  in 
shape,  and  may  be  7  miles  in  circumference ;  from  the  East  to  the  West  points 
about  2  miles;  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.W.  points  from  1  j  to  2  miles ;  the  other 
side,  between  the  East  point  and  the  N.W.  point,  about  3  miles.  It  can  be 
approached  with  safety  all  round,  is  of  considerable  height,  and  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  40  miles  in  clear  weather.  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  such  as  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  are  scarce  and  dear.  A  ship  may  anchor  with  the  point  of  the 
reef  which  lies  off  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island  bearing  S.  by  W.,  the  N.W,  part 
of  the  island  bearing  N.E.  J  E.,  and  the  landing  place  or  bluff  head  bearing 

*  Krasenstem,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  and  Sapplement,  p.  8. 

t  Krusenstern,  vol.  i.  pp.  21, 109;  vol.  ii.  p.  431 ;  Sapplement,  p.  7  ;  and  Nautical  Magazine, 
July,  1841,  p.  449. 

t  Notes  OH  Society  in  New  South  Wales  in  1832,  &c.,  by  A.  Osborne. 
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£.  by  S.y  in  27  fathoms,  2  cables*  length  off  shore,  bottom  of  coarse  sand  and 
shells.  Immediately  outside  of  these  are  from  50  to  100  fathoms.*  The 
inhabitants  do  not  exceed  400  or  500  in  number. 

It  was  on  Tucopia  that  the  remains  of  the  expedition  of  La  Perouse— the  sword- 
hilt,  &c.,  were  found,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  site  and  particulars  of 
the  wreck  (see  page  956). 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS. 

The  Galapllgos  Islands  are  a  group  lying  on  the  equator,  extending  1  J^on  each 
side  of  it,  and  about  600  miles  from  the  West  coast  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador, 
to  which  they  belong. 

Dampier,  who  visited  them  in  May,  1684,  saysif — ''The  Spaniards,  when 
they  first  discovered  these  islands,  found  multitudes  of  guanoes  (iguanas)  and 
land-turtle  or  tortoise,  and  named  them  the  Oalapagos  Islands.  I  do  believe 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  is  so  plentifully  stored  with  those  animals. 
The  guanoes  here  are  fat  and  large  as  any  that  I  ever  saw ;  they  are  so  tame  that 
a  man  may  knock  down  twenty  in  an  hour's  time  with  a  club.  The  land-turtle 
are  here  so  numerous,  that  500  or  600  men  might  subsist  on  them  alone  for 
several  months,  without  any  other  sort  of  provision  ;  they  are  extraordinarily  large 
and  fat,  and  so  sweet,  that  no  pullet  eats  more  pleasantly.*'^ 

The  surveys  of  Capt.  FitzRoy,  in  the  Beagle,  have  given  us  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  condition  ;  and  therefore  from  his  description,  combined  with 
the  interesting  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin,  we  chiefly  derive  the  following : — 

There  are  six  principal  islands,  nine  smaller,  and  many  islets,  scarcely  deserving 

*  Dillon's  Voyage,  vol. !!.  p.  129 ;  see  also  D'UrriUe,  Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe,  voL  v.  p.  198,  et  $eq. 

t  His  description  of  them  appears  to  require  some  modificadon  in  the  present  day.  Perhaps 
they  may  have  slightly  changed  their  ehmcter.  '*They  are  of  a  good  height,  most  of  them 
are  flat  and  even  on  the  top;  four  or  fL'<ie  of  the  easternmost  are  roclcy,  barren,  and  hilly, 
producing  neither  tree,  herb,  nor  grass,  but  a  few  dlMo  trees  (cacti),  except  by  the  sea*side. 
.  •  .  .  There  Is  water  on  these  barren  islands,  in  pondi  and  lioles  among  the  rocks.  .  •  . 
Some  of  the  westernmost  of  these  islands  are  9  or  10  leagues  long,  and  6  or  7  broad  ;  the  mould 
deep  and  black.  These  produce  trees  of  great  and  tall  bodies,  especially  mammee  trees,  which 
grow  here  in  great  groYes."  The  barrenness  is  only  applicable  to  the  western  islands,  where  the 
Tolcanic  forces  are  in  frequent  activity.    See  Darwin,  p.  456. 

X  A  New  Voyage  Round  the  World,  by  Capt.  William  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  102-3.  The  name 
OalapdgoM  is  derived  fVom  the  tortoise  or  land-turtle,  which  abounds  on  them,  this  word  being 
the  Spanish  for  these  reptiles,  the  testudo  indieua  of  naturalists.  The  accent  is  on  the  second 
sylUble,  as  above  written,  and  not  as  would  be  pronounced  firom  Dampier *s,  Colnett's,  and  other 
authors'  erroneous  orthography.  Many  roost  interesting  particulars  of  the  habits  and  formatkm 
of  these  animals  are  given  in  Mr.  Darwin's  excellent  work,  which  should  be  a  portion  of  ev«y 
seaman's  library  in  the  Pacific  (pp.  462—466).  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  who,  as  mentioned  hereafter, 
visited  these  iblands  in  182],  quotes  the  following  in  his  entertaining  journal :—"  The  most  aeea- 
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to  be  distioguished  from  mere  rocks.  The  largest  island,  Albemarle,  is  60  miles 
in  length  and  about  15  miles  broad,  the  highest  part  being  4,700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  GODStitutioD  of  the  whole  is  volcanic.  With  the  exception  of  some  ejected 
fragments  of  granite,  which  have  been  most  curiously  glazed  and  altered  by 
the  heat,  every  part  consists  of  lava,  or  of  sandstone,  resulting  from  the  attrition 
of  such  materials.  The  higher  islands,  generally,  have  one  or  more  principal 
craters  towards  their  centre,  and  on  their  flanks  smaller  orifices.  Mr.  Darwin 
affirms  that  there  must  be,  in  all  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  at  least  2,000 
craters. 

These  are  of  two  kinds ;  one,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  consisting  of  scoriee  and 
lava,  the  other  of  finely-stratified  volcanic  sandstone.  The  latter,  in  most 
instances,  have  a  form  beautifully  symmetrical ;  their  origin  is  due  to  the  ejec- 
tion of  mud,  that  b,  fine  volcanic  ashes  and  water,  without  any  lava.  Con- 
sidenng  that  these  islands  are  placed  directly  under  the  equator,  the  climate  is 
far  from  being  excessively  hot ;  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  singularly  low  temperature  of  the  surrounding  sea.  Excepting  during 
one  short  season,  very  little  rain  falls,  and  even  then  it  is  not  regular  ;  but  the 


rate  and  full  account  of  these  curiout  anlmaU  which  I  have  anywhere  6ecn  is  contained  in  a  xenr 
amoaing  book,  Delano's  Voyages  and  TraYeU,  printed  at  Boston,  in  1807.  From  the  fidelity  with 
which  such  of  their  habits  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  are  described,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  correctness  of  the  whole  picture.  We  took  some  on  board,  which  lived  fbr  many  months, 
bat  none  of  them  survived  the  cold  weather  off  Cape  Horn.  I  preserved  one  in  a  cask  of  spirits, 
and  It  may  now  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  college  at  Edinbuigh  :  it  is  about  the  medium  siie." 
Capt.  Delano  says : — "  The  terrapin,  or  as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  the  land-tortoise,  that  is  found 
at  tlie  Galapagos  Islands,  is  by  far  the  largest,  best,  and  most  numerous,  of  any  place  I  ever 
visited.  Some  of  the  largest  weigh  three  or  four  hundred  pounds ;  but  their  common  sise  is 
between  fifty  and  one  hun£^  pounds.  Their  shape  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our  small 
land-tortoise  which  is  found  upon  the  upland,  and  is,  like  it,  high  and  round  on  the  back.  Th^qr 
have  a  very  long  neck,  which,  together  with  their  head,  has  a  disagreeable  appearance,  very  much 
resembling  a  large  serpent.  I  have  seen  them  with  necks  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and 
when  they  saw  anything  that  was  new  to  them,  or  met  each  other,  they  would  raise  their  heads 
as  high  as  they  could,  their  necks  being  nearly  vertical,  and  advance  with  their  mouths  wide 
open,  appearing  to  be  the  moet  spiteful  of  any  reptile  whatever.  Sometimes  two  of  them  would 
come  up  to  each  other  in  that  manner,  so  near  as  almost  to  touch,  and  stand  in  that  position  for 
two  or  tliree  minutes,  appearing  so  ang^,  that  their  mouths,  heads,  and  necks,  appeared  to  quiver 
with  passion,  when,  by  the  least  touch  of  a  stick  against  their  heads  or  necks,  they  would  shrink 
back  in  an  instant,  and  draw  their  necks,  heads,  and  legs  into  their  shells.  This  is  the  only 
quick  motion  I  ever  saw  them  perform.  I  was  put  in  the  same  kind  of  fear  that  Is  felt  at  the 
sight  or  near  approach  of  a  snake,  at  the  first  one  I  saw,  which  was  very  large.  1  was  alone  at 
the  time,  and  he  stretched  himself  as  high  as  he  could,  opened  his  mouth,  and  advanced  towards 
me.  His  body  was  raised  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground,  his  head  turned  forward  in  the 
manner  of  a  snake  in  the  act  of  biting,  and  raised  two  feet  and  a  half  above  its  body.  I  had  a 
musket  iu  my  hand  at  the  time,  and  when  he  advanced  near  enough  to  reach  him  with  it,  1  held 
the  muzzle  out  so  that  he  hit  his  neck  against  it,  at  the  touch  of  which  he  dropped  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  instantly  secured  all  his  limbs  within  his  shell.  They  are  perfectly  harmless,  as 
much  BO  as  any  anhnal  I  know  of,  notvdthstanding  their  threatening  appearance.  They  have  no 
teeth,  and  of  course  they  cannot  bite  very  hard.  Tliey  take  their  food  into  their  mouUis  by  the 
assistance  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  upperand  under  jaw,  which  shut  together,  one  a  little  within 
the  other,  so  as  to  nip  grass,  or  any  flowers,  berries,  or  shrubbery,  the  only  food  they  eat. 

**  Those  who  have  seen  the  elephant  have  seen  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  leg  and  foot  of  a 
terrapin.  I  have  thought  that  I  could  discover  some  faint  resemblance  to  that  animal  in  sagacity. 
They  are  very  prudent  in  taking  care  of  themselves  and  their  eggs,  and  in  the  manner  of  securing 
them  In  their  nests ;  and  I  have  observed  on  board  my  own  ship,  as  well  as  others,  that  they  can 
easily  be  taught  to  go  to  any  place  on  the  deck,  which  may  be  wished  for  them  to  be  constantly 
kept  in.  The  method  to  effect  this  is,  by  whipping  them  with  a  small  Ibie  when  they  are  out  of 
place,  and  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them  to  the  place  assigned  for  them ;  which,  being  repeated  a 
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clouds  generally  hang  low.  From  these  circumstances,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
islands  are  extremely  arid,  whilst  the  summits,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  or 
more,  possess  a  tolerably  luxuriant  vegetation.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the 
windward  side,  which  first  receives  and  condenses  the  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Dampier  also  states : — "  The  air  of  these  islands  is  temperate  enough 
considering  the  clime.  Here  is  constantly  a  fresh  sea-breeze  all  day,  and  cooling 
refreshing  winds  in  the  night ;  therefore  the  heat  is  not  so  violent  here  as  in  most 
places  near  the  equator.  The  time  of  the  year  for  the  rains  is  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  then  there  is  oftentimes  excessive  hard  tempestuous 
weather,  mixed  with  much  thunder  and  lightning.  Sometimes  before  and  after 
these  months  there  are  moderate  refreshing  showers ;  but  in  Mat/,  June,  July, 
and  August^  the  weather  is  always  very  fair."* — (Vol.  i.  p.  108.)  Capt.  FitzRoy 
says : — "  I  can  add  nothing  to  this  excellent  description,  except  that  heavy  rollers 
occasionally  break  upon  the  northern  shores  of  the  Galapagos,  during  the  rainy 
season  above  mentioned,  though  no  wind  of  any  consequence  accompanies  them. 
They  are  caused  by  the  '  Northers*  or  « Papagayos,*  which  are  so  well  known 
on  the  coast  between  Panamd  and  Acapulco." — (P.  502.) 


few  times,  will  bring  them  into  the  practice  of  RToing  themselves,  by  being  whipped  when  they 
are  out  of  their  place.  They  can  be  taught  to  eat  on  board  a  ship,  as  well  as  a  sheep  or  a  goat ; 
and  will  live  for  a  long  time  if  there  is  proper  food  provided  for  them.  This  I  always  took  care 
to  do,  when  in  a  place  where  f  could  procure  it  The  most  suitable  to  take  on  IxMird  a  ship  is 
prickly-pcar  trees ;  the  trunk  of  which  is  a  soft,  pithy  substance,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  full  of 
juice.  Sometimes  I  procured  grass  for  them.  Either  of  these  being  strewed  on  the  quarter- 
deck, the  pear  tree  being  cut  fine,  would  immediately  entice  them  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
deck  to  it ;  and  they  would  eat  in  their  way  as  well  as  any  domestic  animal.  I  have  known  them 
live  several  months  without  food ;  but  they  always,  in  that  case,  grow  lighter,  and  their  fat 
diminishes,  as  common  sense  teaches,  notwithstanding  some  writers  have  asserted  to  the  contrary. 
If  food  will  fatten  animals,  to  go  without  It  will  make  them  lean. 

"  I  carried  at  one  time  from  James's  Island  three  hundred  very  good  terrapins  to  the  Island 
of  Massa  Fuero;  and  there  landed  more  than  half  of  them,  after  having  them  sixty  days  on 
board  my  ship.  Half  of  the  number  landed  died  as  soon  as  they  took  food.  This  was  owing  to 
their  stomachs  having  got  so  weak  and  out  of  tone  that  they  could  not  digest  it.  As  soon  as  they 
ate  any  grass  after  landing,  they  would  froth  at  the  mouth,  and  appeared  to  l>e  in  a  state  of 
insanity,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  This  satisfied  me  that  they  were  in  some  sort 
like  other  animals,  and  only  differed  from  them  by  being  slower  in  their  motions;  and  that  it 
takes  a  longer  time  to  produce  an  effect  upon  their  system  than  upon  that  of  other  creatures. 
Those  that  survived  the  shock  which  was  occasioned  by  this  sudden  transition  from  total  absti- 
nence to  that  of  abundance,  soon  became  tranquil,  and  appeared  to  be  as  healthy  and  as  contented 
with  the  climate  as  when  they  were  at  their  native  place ;  and  they  would  probably  have  lived  as 
long,  had  they  not  been  killed  for  food.  Their  flesh,  without  exception,  is  of  as  sweet  and 
pleasant  a  flavour  as  any  that  I  ever  ate.  It  was  common  to  take  out  of  one  of  them  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  fat  when  they  were  opened,  besides  what  was  necessary  to  cook  them  with.  This  was 
as  yellow  as  car  best  butter,  and  of  a  sweeter  flavour  than  hog*8  lard.  They  are  the  slowest  in 
their  motions  of  any  animal  I  ever  saw,  except  the  sloth.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  strength ; 
one  of  them  would  bear  a  man's  weight  on  his  back  and  walk  with  him.  I  have  seen  them  at 
one  or  two  other  places  only.  One  instance  was,  those  brought  from  Madagascar  to  the  Isle  of 
France ;  but  they  were  far  inferior  in  size,  bad  longer  legs,  and  were  much  more  ugly  in  their 
looks,  than  those  of  the  Galapagfos  Islands.  I  think  I  have  likewise  seen  them  at  some  of  the 
Oriental  Islands  which  I  have  visited." 

One  very  singular  point  connected  with  them  is,  that  on  the  different  islands  of  the  group,  the^^c 
animals  are  diflf^nt  fVom  each  other,  so  that  the  settlers  can  at  once  tell  from  wliat  island  any 
one  is  brought.  This  is  another  notable  feature.  Mr.  Darwin  remarks: — "The  natural  history 
of  this  archipelago  is  very  remarkable ;  it  seems  to  be  a  little  world  in  itself;  the  greater  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  being  found  nowhere  else." — Pp.  454,  405.  This 
subject  is  shown  clearly  in  the  second  edition  of  this  gentleman's  work. 

*  During  the  rainy  season,  or  from  November  to  March  (which  is  not,  however,  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  a  continental  rainy  season),  there  arc  calms,  variable  breezes,  and  sometimes  westerly 
winds,  though  tiio  latter  are  neither  of  long  duration  nor  frequent. — Capt.  FitzRoy, 
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Currents.— One  thing  for  which  the  vicinity  of  this  archipelago  may  be 
distingaishedy  is  the  remarkable  currents  which  surround  them ;  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  may  have  considerable  influence  on  their  climate.*  There  seems  to 
be  a  great  similarity  in  this  respect  between  the  Galapagos  and  the  Islands  of 
Fernando  Po,  Princes,  and  Anno  Bon,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Both  series  are 
somewhat  similarly  situated  (and  perhaps  physically  constituted)  in  reference  to 
the  general  systems  of  winds  and  currents,  and  both  are  notable  for  the  strength 
and  velocity  of  the  surrounding  streams.  Around  the  Galapagos  they  usually 
run  to  the  N.W.,  and  with  the  velocity  of  from  2  to  5  miles  per  hour.  But  these 
are  not  probably  very  constant  in  their  position  or  direction,  for  streams  of 
different  velocity,  direction,  and  temperature,  traverse  in  contrary  directions  the 
prevalent  current.  The  difference  in  temperature,  indicative  of  the  origin  of 
these  different  veins  of  water,  is  remarkable.  On  one  side  of  Albemarle  Island 
Capt.  FitzRoy  found  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  a  foot  below  the  surface,  80^ 
Fah.,  but  at  the  other  side  it  was  less  than  60^,  evidently  showing  that  one 
was  owing  to  the  cold  current,  perhaps  coming  from  the  southward,  along  the 
Peruvian  and  Chilian  coasts,  and  the  other  coming  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and 
Panam4.  But  upon  this  important  subject  we  shall  reserve  the  observations  for 
the  section  devoted  for  that  purpose. 

The  islands  belong,  as  before  stated,  to  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  of  which  they 
form  a  department.  In  1832, 'Don  Jose  Villamil  (or  Willimi),  a  native  of 
Louisiana,  considering  himself  ill-treated  by  the  executive  of  that  republic,  in  the 
army  of  which  he  served  in  the  rank  of  colonel,  left  their  service,  and  bought  two 
of  the  most  southern  of  the  group,  of  which  one  was  Charles  Island.  He  then 
obtained  permission  from  the  president  of  the  republic  to  found  on  it,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  colony  of  free  men  and  women,  selected  from  the  prisons  and 
profligacy  of  Guayaquil.  These  he  employed  in  cultivation,  fishery,  &c.,  and  he 
called  his  colony  on  Charles  Island,  La  Floriana  (or  Floriade)^  in  compliment  to 
General  Fiores.f 

At  the  time  of  the  Beagle's  visit,  in  September,  1835,  the  settlement,  near 
Black  Beach  Road,  on  the  N.W.  side,  consisted  of  about  eighty  small  houses  or 
huts,  and  nearly  two  hundred  souls  upon  the  island,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
victs. The  houses  are  in  a  fertile  space  on  the  upland,  but  the  climate  is  here 
very  damp.  It  cannot  be  seen  by  a  vessel  running  past,  being  situated  about 
5  miles  inland,  between  two  of  the  highest  mountains.  This  is  the  only  perma- 
nent settlement  on  the  group,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  shipping 
in  the  Pacific  who  frequent  the  islands  for  supplies,  turtle  or  terrapin,  fuel  and 
water. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  says  (1849),  that  the  number  of  settlers  is  now 
reduced  to  about  twenty-five,  as  the  greater  number  have  left  the  island,  their 
chief  occupation  of  supplying  the  whaling-ships  having  ceased  with  the  exhaustion 

*  Colnett  was  dlspofled  to  believe  that  these  islands  were  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
tpermaoetl  whales  fh>m  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Mezieo,  and  the  Gulf  of  Panam^,  who  came  there  to 
(^ve.  Young  spermaceti  whales  were  seen  in  great  numbers.  This  was  in  April,  1 794.  9cc  p.  1 47. 
The  singular  nature  of  the  currents  may  bear  upon  this  subject. 

t  Annales  Mari times,  1837. 
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of  the  terrapin  on  the  island.  On  the  lately  cultivated  farms  every  kind  of 
tropical  production  was  growing  in  abundance ;  and  the  adjoining  lands,  which 
had  not  been  cleared,  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  character,  and  to  be  available 
for  increased  means  of  subsistence  if  the  island  were  peopled. — (Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  1849,  p.  22.) 

ALBEMARLE  ISLAND  is  the  principal  of  the  group,  and  is  to  the  westward. 
The  survey  of  Capt.  FitzRoy  exhibits  every  feature  of  it.  It  is  a  singular  mass 
of  volcanic  ejections.  Six  volcanoes  have  there  raised  their  summits  from  2,000 
to  4,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  from  them  immense  quantities  of  lava  have 
from  time  to  time  flowed  towards  the  sea ;  so  that  this  island,  large  as  it  is,  may 
be  literally  described  by  saying  that  it  consists  of  six  huge  craters,  whose  bases 
are  united  by  their  own  overflowed  lava.  The  southern  side,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  trade  wind,  and  completely  intercepts  it,  with  all  the  clouds  it  brings,  is 
thickly  wooded,  very  green,  and  doubtless  has  fresh  water;  but  how  is  tliat  water 
to  be  obtained  when  such  a  swell  rolls  upon  the  shore  ? 

Four  small  islets,  the  remains  of  volcanoes,  lie  near  the  low  S.E.  extreme  of 
this  island,  which,  with  Brattle  Islet,  are  extremely  useful  in  warning  vessels  of 
their  approach  to  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  coast.  So  low  are  the  south-eastern 
extremities  of  Albemarle  Island,  that  they  are  not  discernible  until  you  see  the 
surf  on  the  shore.  A  heavy  swell  setting  towards  the  land,  and  generally  light 
winds,  add  to  the  danger  of  getting  near  this  coast ;  but  there  is  anchorage  in 
case  of  necessity. 

Point  Essex  is  the  S.W.  cape ;  it  is  high,  and  to  the  North  of  it  is  Iguana 
Cove,  in  which  the  Beagle  anchored.  **  It  is  a  small  cove ;  but  such  a  wild- 
looking  place — with  such  quantities  of  hideous  iguanas  as  were  quite  startling. 
Passing  a  low  projecting  point  (called  by  the  bucaniers  Christophers  Point), 
our  eyes  and  imagination  were  engrossed  by  the  strange  wildness  of  the  view ; 
for  in  such  a  place  Vulcan  might  have  worked.  Amidst  the  most  confusedly 
heaped  masses  of  lava,  black  and  barren,  as  if  hardly  yet  cooled,  innumerable 
craters  (or  fumeroles)  showed  their  very  regular,  even  artificial-looking  heaps — 
like  immense  iron  works,  on  a  Cyclopean  scale. 

'^  When  this  lava  flowed  from  the  heights,  it  must  have  been  stopped  rather 
suddenly  (cooled)  by  the  water ;  for  the  lava  cliffs  are  in  some  places  20,  and  in 
others  40  feet  high,  while  close  to  them  there  is  water  so  deep  that  a  ship  could 
not  anchor  there,  even  in  a  calm,  while  the  sea  is  quite  smooth."* 

Elizabeth  Bay,  which  received  its  name  from  the  bucaniers,  is  a  very  extensive 
bay  between  the  South  side  of  Narborough  Island  and  the  southern  part  of 
Albemarle  Island.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  Perry  Isthmus,  which  is  the  low 
junction  between  the  higher  southern  and  northern  portions  of  Albemarle 
Island. 

NARBOROUGH  ISLAND,  which  forms  the  North  side  of  Elizabeth  Bay,  is 
exactly  like  a  part  of  Albemarle — a  great  volcano,  whose  base  is  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  field  of  lava ;  it  is  utterly  barren  and  desolate.  A  few  mangroves 
on  the  sandy  beaches  near  Albemarle  Island  are  not  seen  in  the  distance ;  neither 

*  FitzRoy,  p.  404,  and  Ck>lnett,  p.  143. 
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are  there  enoagh  of  them  even  to  diminish  the  dismal  appearance  of  the  island. 
Colnett  says  that  it  is  the  highest  land  among  the  Galapagos ;  the  apparent  point 
of  division  between  it  and  Albemarle  is  so  low  in  both  that  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  tbej  were  separated.* 

TaguB  Cave  lies  in  the  North  part  of  4he  strait  separating  Albemarle  from 
Narborough  Island.  It  was  first  described  by  Capt,  Pipon,  who  commanded 
H.M.S.  Tagus,  It  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  sides  are  so  steep 
as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.f  Capt.  FitzRoy  could  only  find  a  few  holes  con* 
taining  fresh  water  here,  frequented  by  flocks  of  little  birds,  a  sure  sign  of  its 
scarcity;  yet  during  the  rainy  season  there  must  be  considerable  streams^ 
judging  by  gullies  worn  in  the  rock.  Numbers  of  black  and  red  (or  brown) 
Iguanas  may  be  taken.  Here  and  there  are  sandy  beaches,  by  which  numbers 
of  turtle  gain  the  land.  From  an  adjoining  height  the  view  is  dismal  indeed, 
but  deeply  interesting.^ 

Capt.  Pipon*s  description  is  as  follows: — ''It  is  situated  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  passage  between  these  two  islands,  and  is  not  easily  seen  from  the 
narrowness  of  its  entrance ;  it  is  indeed  altogether  in  point  of  size  inconsiderable, 
and  lays  between  two  high  lands ;  it  is  steep-to  all  round,  having  no  less  than 
6  fathoms  water  close  to  the  shore.  Tlie  soundings,  as  you  enter,  decrease  from 
24  to  20,  18,  16,  14,  12,  10,  and  6  fathoms.  There  are  no  dangers  whatever  in 
entering,  and  if  the  breeze  fails,  you  may  tow  in  with  your  boats,  and  anchor  in 
any  part.  The  shore  round  it  is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  The  best 
method  of  steading  your  ship  is  with  a  hawser  fast  to  the  shore,  having  first 
come  to  with  a  bower  anchor.  Tou  may  ride  in  this  cove  with  the  greatest 
safety,  and  I  imagine  it  is  capable  of  containing  at  least  six  frigates.  It  is  not 
more  than  3  cables'  length  wide,  and  not  quite  a  mile  in  length.  We  weighed  at 
daylight  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  and  found  no  difliculty  in  warping 
and  turning  out.  In  working  to  windward,  between  Albemarle  and  Narborough 
Islands,  we  were  much  baffled  with  light  and  variable  winds,  which  were  succeeded 
frequently  by  calms.  As  we  passed  this  latter  island,  we  observed  two  craters 
burning,  and  the  lava  running  down  even  to  the  water's  edge.  The  channel,  in 
the  narrowest  part,  is  not  more  than  3  miles  wide,  and  the  shores  to  the  southward 
on  both  sides  generally  rugged,  though  I  apprehend  there  are  no  dangers  but 
what  show  themselves  above  water." 

Banks  Bay,  so  named  by  Colnett  in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  lies  to  the 
northward  of  Narborough  Island.  Its  North  point,  which  is  the  N.W.  point 
of  Albemarle,  was  named  by  Colnett  Cape  Berkeley,     The  western  side  of 

*  Colnett,  p.  146.        f  Lord  Bjron  anchored  here  in  H.M.S.  BUmde,  In  1826 ;  Sapp.  93~9i. 

t  The  Tolcaooes  of  the  Oalapagoe  will  appear  sufficiently  remarkable  from  what  has  been  pre- 
Tiously  stated.  We  have  bat  few  notices  of  any  of  those  grand  displays  of  Tolcanie  agency  which 
must  have  acted  so  powerfully  here.  Capt  Morrell  anchored  in  Tagus  Cove  in  February,  1825, 
when  a  terrific  eruption  occurred  in  Narborough  Island.  His  description  certainly  is  calculuted 
to  convey  a  very  lofty  impression  of  the  terrible  maj^nlflcence  of  the  spectacle.  He  suys  that  he 
was  obliged  to  run  firom  his  anchorage  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  fires,  making  hh  way  to  the 
southward,  t)ie  temperature  being  sometimes  in  the  air  at  147®,  and  in  the  water  at  150®  (!) 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  rivers  of  molten  Java  of  dazzling  brightness  running  down  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  pouring  into  the  sea,  with  terrific  noise  and  ebullition  (pp.  192 — 104). 
Capt.  FitzRoy  saw  smoke,  but  no  flame,  issuing  from  several  places  near  the  summit  of  ihe  8.E. 
volcano  of  Albemarle. 
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Narborough  Island  is  very  steep-to,  no  bottom  being  found  with  150  fathoms  of 
line  at  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  appears  to  be  no  anchorage  near  this  or 
Cape  Berkeley. 

The  northern  point  of  Albemarle  Island  is  Albemarle  Pointy  distant  17  miles 
from  Cape  Berkeley.  In  the  northern,  part  of  the  island  is  one  of  its  volcanoes, 
of  which,  Capt.  FitzRoy  says,  the  black  streams  of  lava  that  have  flowed  in 
every  direction  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  looked  like  immense  streams 
of  ink. 

At  15  miles  from  Cape  Berkeley,  and  the  same  distance  from  Point  Albemarle, 
is  the  Redondo  Rock,  which  is  thus  11  miles  from  the  shore.  It  is  a  high  barren 
rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  visible  as  far  as  8  or 
9  leagues,  and  has  soundings,  in  30  fathoms,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.* 

CULPEPPER  ISLAND  is  the  northernmost  of  the  group  ;  the  summit  of  it  is 
placed  by  Capt.  FitzRoy  in  lat.  1°  22'  55"  N.,  and  Ion.  91°  53'  30"  W.  It  is  a 
high,  rocky,  barren  little  island,  similar  to  Wenman  Island,  to  the  S.E.  of  it.f 

WENMAN  ISLAND  is  next  South  of  it;  its  N.W.  summit  is  in  lat. 
1°  39'  30"  N.,  Ion.  92°  4'  30"  W.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is 
high,  small,  and  quite  barren ;  correctly  speaking,  there  are  three  islets  and  a 
large  rock,  near  each  other,  which,  at  a  distance,  appear  as  one  island,  but  they 
are  fragments  of  the  same  crater. 

ABINGDON  ISLAND  is  the  next  in  succession.  It  was  called  Earl  of 
Abingdon  Island,  and  was  well  known  to  the  bucaniers.  Its  summit  is  in  lat. 
0«  34'  25"  N..  and  Ion.  90°  48'  10"  W.  It  is  a  small  island,  high  towards  the 
South  end,  being  tolerably  covered  with  stunted  wood ;  at  this  part  is  the  only 
bay  or  anchoring  place  in  the  island.  The  North  end  is  low,  barren,  and  one 
entire  clinker,  with  breakers  stretching  out  to  a  considerable  distance.^ 

This  island  was  chosen  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  as  being  near  the  equator,  for  the 
site  of  the  pendulum  experiments,  the  object  of  his  voyage,  in  January,  1822. 
These  are  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1823. 

Abingdon  Island,  says  Capt.  Hall,  is  10  or  12  miles  (7  miles)  in  length,  the 
North  end  being  a  scries  of  long,  low,  and  very  rugged  streams  of  lava,  the  peak 
standing  about  one-third  of  the  whole  length  from  the  Sduth  extreme.  The  rock 
at  different  places  not  far  from  the  station  was  found  to  be  full  of  caverns,  into 
which  the  tide  flowed  and  ebbed  through  subterranean  channels,  the  outer  crust  of 
the  stream  having,  as  frequently  happens,  served  as  the  pipe  to  conduct  the  lava  off. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  experiments  lies  near  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land 
running  into  the  sea,  at  the  South  end  of  the  island,  and  forms  the  western  side 
of  a  small  bay,  about  a  mile  across.  The  point  is  part  of  an  ancient  stream  of 
lava,  which  has  flowed  down  the  side  of  a  peaked  mountain,  between  2  and 
3  miles  distant  from  the  station,  in  a  direction  nearly  North,  and  about  2,000  feet 
high.  The  peak  slopes  rapidly  at  first,  forming  a  tolerably  steep  cone,  but 
terminated  by  a  broad  and  gently  inclined  base  of  1^  miles.  The  mountain  is 
studded  on  every  side  with  craters,  or  mouths,  from  whence,  at  different  periods, 
streams  of  lava  have  issued,  and  running  far  into  the  sea,  have  formed  projecting 

•  Colnett,  p.  148.  f  FitiRoy,  p.  601 ;  Colnett,  p.  151.  X  Coluett,  p.  162. 
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points  such  as  that  on  which  the  pendulum  station  was  fixed.  The  western  face 
of  the  island  presents  a  cliff  nearly  perpendicular,  and  not  less  than  1,000  feet 
high.  Capt.  FitzRoy  says  it  is  a  fine,  bold-looking  cliff,  considerably  higher  than 
any  he  saw  in  the  Galapagos  (p.  501)  ;  it  exhibits  the  rude  stratification  of  lava, 
tufa,  and  ashes,  which  characterizes  the  fracture  of  ancient  volcanic  mountains. 

We  have  here  extracted  more  from  the  interesting  journal  of  Capt.  B.  Hall 
(part  ii.  chap.  38)  than  the  importance  of  the  island  deniands  in  itself,  but  it  is 
rendered  more  interesting  from  his  visit. 

BINDLOE'S  ISLAND  lies  next  to  Abingdon  Island.  Its  southernmost 
summit  is  in  lat.  0°  18'  50"  N.,  and  Ion.  90°  33'  55"  W.  It  has  an  irregular 
hilly  surface,  partially  wooded,  but  like  the  rest  is  a  mass  of  lava,  and  indicates 
sandy  mud. 

TOWER'S  ISLAND,  in  lat.  0°  20'  0*  N.,  Ion.  90°  2'  30%  is  different  from 
all  the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago,  being  low  and  flat. 

JAMES  ISLAND  derives  its  name  from  the  Stuarts,  the  reigning  family  at 
the  time  of  their  being  first  much  frequented.*  The  Sugar-loaf,  1,200  feet  high 
at  its  western  end,  is  in  lat.  0°  15'  20*  N.,  Ion.  90°  56'  40".  It  is  a  high,  large, 
and  well- wooded  tract  of  ground,  or  rather  lava. 

Although  there  is  abundance  of  water  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  so 
broken  and  dry  are  the  lower  grounds  that  it  does  not  arrive  at  the  shore ;  at  two 
places  only  can  enough  water  for  even  a  boat's  crew  be  procured  in  the  dry 
season,  and  for  a  ship  there  is  scarcely  hope  of  a  sufficiency.  Capt.  FitzRoy 
found  a  party  of  settlers  on  it  from  Charles  Island,  who  were  employed  in  salting 
fish  and  extracting  oil  from  the  terrapin.  This  oil  is  of  exceedingly  good  quality, 
and  of  a  light  colour,  being  very  like  pure  olive  oil.f 

Mr.  Darwin,  who  was  on  the  island  for  a  week  with  a  party  from  the  Beagle, 
says  that,  like  the  other  islands,  the  lower  region  is  covered  by  nearly  leafless 
bushes,  but  here  many  of  them  grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  He  measured  several 
which  were  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  even  2  feet  9  inches.  The  upper  region 
being  kept  damp,  from  the  moisture  of  the  condensed  clouds,  supports  a  green 
and  flourishing  vegetation.  At  one  part  is  a  salt  lake,  a  circular  crater,  with 
beautifully  crystallized  white  salt,  from  which  this  useful  article  is  procured.^ 

"  The  Sugar-loaf  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  arrest  the  attention  when  navi- 
gating amongst  these  islands,  which  unquestionably  owe  their  origin  to  volcanic 
eruptions. 

"  It  stands  on  the  western  side  of  James  Island,  and  carries  its  breadth  well 
up  towards  the  top,  which,  from  appearance,  I  should  take  to  be  upwards  of 
1,000  feet  high  (1,200  feet);  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  were  it>n  a  larger  scale, 
would  not  be  much  unlike  it. 

"  A  little  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  this  Sugar-loaf  is  the  anchorage 
marked  on  Colnett's  chart,  but  the  Conway^  from  being  somewhat  too  far  off 
shore,  with  light  winds,  strong  N.W.  currents,  and  no  soundings,  was  swept  past, 
and  could  not  regain  the  spot,  though  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  following 
day." — (Lieutenant  Foster.) 

•  See  Cowley's  Voyage,  1684.  t  FitzRoy,  p.  407.  X  Barwin,  pp.  458-0. 
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Capt  PipoDy  R.N.y  says,  July,  1814 : — *^  The  anchorage  at  this  island  we  found 
to  be  in  a  very  snog  bay,  the  best  situation  in  12  fathoms  (the  Tagus  was  in 
6  fathoms),  fine  sandy  bottom,  but  rather  too  near  the  shore,  being  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  with  the  following  bearings :  Albany  Island,  N.N.W.  J  W. ; 
Mount  Terrapin,  S.  }  W. ;  the  South  extreme  point  of  the  bay,  S.S.W.  j  W. 

**  Here  wood  may  easily  be  procured,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  great 
quantities  having  been  cut  m  this  neighbourhood,  I  imagine  it  is  much  frequented 
by  English  whalers.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  we  named  Mount  Terrapin,  a 
small  run  of  water  was  discovered,  but  I  do  not  think  it  practicable,  with  every 
possible  care,  that  more  than  a  few  beakers  could  be  collected  daily;  though 
perhaps  in  the  rainy  season  one  might  be  more  successful,  as  the  rivulet  bore 
evident  marks  of  there  having  been  occasionally  a  rush  of  water,  as  the  rock  on 
each  side  was  much  worn  away  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  does  not  originate 
in  any  spring,  but  from  a  deposit  of  rain  water  oozing  out  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  land.  The  land  in  this  neighbourhood  has  every  appearance  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  having  lately  visited  this  place,  the  earth  bearing  marks  of  having  been 
convulsed,  and  streams  of  lava  to  have  flowed  in  many  directions.  The  access, 
however,  to  the  little  rivulet  is  tolerably  easy,  and  is  about  1  \  miles  from  the 
landing  place,  fine  grass  and  trees  only  occupying  the  space  between  it  and  the 
cove  in  which  we  landed.  Here  we  also  procured  a  quantity  of  grass  for  the 
stock,  which  proved  of  g^eat  advantage  and  benefit  to  us  during  our  route  to 
the  Marquesas  Islands. 

'*  Abundance  of  terrapin  were  found  here,  chiefly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which 
occasioned  our  naming  it  Mount  Terrapin.  In  the  sandy  bay  opposite  our 
anchorage  the  finest  gray  mullets  were  caught  with  a  seine,  and  in  such  extra- 
ordinary quantities  as  almost  exceeds  belief.  Iguanas  were  also  very  plentiful, 
and  some  goats  were  seen  on  the  island." 

JERVIS  ISLAND  lies  3  or  4  miles  South  of  James  Island.  There  is  anchorage 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  it,  where  whale-ships  sometimes  refit.  Ships  may  anchor 
here  and  send  their  boats  straight  over  to  James  Island  for  terrapin  and  turtles, 
there  being  no  anchorage  on  the  South  side  of  the  latter  island.* 

DUNCAN  ISLANDt  has  deep  water  all  round  it,  and  it  has  no  harbour; 
but  there  is  anchorage  for  vessels  drawing  12  or  13  feet  in  a  small  creek  on  the 
North  side  of  the  island.     It  appears  bluff  and  barren  on  all  sides. 

INDEFATIGABLE  ISLAND  is  the  next  to  James  Island.  It  is  the  third  in 
magnitude  of  the  group.  Mr.  Allan,  of  H.M.S.  Conway,  calls  it  Duncan 
Island,  but  that  island  is  to  the  West  of  it.  Capt.  Colnett's  chart  is  very 
defective  in  this  part,  and  has  misled.  It  is  about  24  miles  from  East  to  West, 
and  17  from  North  to  South.  Its  northern  end  appears  to  be  the  Norfolk  Island 
of  Capt.  Colnett. 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay  which  is  on  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island, 
subsequently  named  Conway  Bay  :  it  is  formed  by  a  group  of  small  islands  on 


*  Mr.  R.  C.  Allan,  H.M.S.  Conway,  1835. 

t  Mr.  Allan  calls  this  CroMmsn  liland,  bat,  firom  tlie  bearings,  &c,  what  is  now  known  as 
Doncan  Island  if  meant. 
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the  North,  by  the  island  on  the  East,  and  on  the  South  by  a  high  rocky  island  or 
islet.  The  bearings  from  the  Conway's  anchorage  were — the  North  extreme  of 
Duncan  Island,  W.S.W. ;  the  extremes  of  the  islet,  S.  J  E.,  and  S.W.  j  W. ; 
and  the  West  extreme  of  Guy  Fawke's  group,  N.  J  W.,  in  7^  fathoms,  sand. 
Two  ships*  length  in-shore  of  this  berth  is  the  outer  edge  of  a  flat  extending  out 
from  the  beach.  Vessels  sailing  into  this  bay  should  take  in  their  light  sails,  as 
?ery  strong  puffs  of  wind  frequently  blow  over  the  land.  There  are  two  reefs  of 
rocks  extending  off  the  South  side  of  the  island,  which  should  not  be  approached 
nearer  than  2  miles  by  strangers.  There  is  good  landing  for  boats,  and  abundance 
of  terrapin  and  turtles  may  be  procured. 

HARRINGTON  ISLAND  is  in  lat.  0°  50"  30"  S.,  Ion.  90°  10',  this  is  for  the 
summit  at  the  West  end.  It  was  so  named  by  Colnett,  with  Duncan  and  Jenris 
Islands,  after  the  three  admirals.  Colnett  says  it  is  of  moderate  height,  and 
rises  in  hummocks  ;  the  South  end  is  low,  running  on  a  parallel  with  the  water's 
edge.*  FitzRoy  says  it  is  not  high,  yet  the  shores  are  bold  and  fronted  by  cliffs ; 
the  more  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  level,  and  rather  woody.f 

CHARLES  ISLAND,  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  group,  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  because  upon  it  is  the  only  permanent  settlement.  La  Floriana^ 
or  Floriadef  as  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  description.  It  lies  in  the 
island,  4  J  miles  inland,  behind  Black  Beach  Road,  and  is  not  seen  in  passing  along 
the  coast.     It  was  called  Charles  Island,  after  the  Stuarts,  by  the  bucaniers. 

Charles  Island  is  peculiar  in  its  outline ;  for  a  succession  of  round  topped  hills, 
precisely  similar  in  shape,  though  differing  in  size,  shows  on  every  point  of  view. 
This  exact  similarity  is  very  remarkable.  The  highest  and  largest  of  these  hills 
rises  1,800  feet,  the  next  about  1,700  ;  the  rest  are  of  various  smaller  heights. 
The  northern  sides  of  the  island  are  wooded ;  bat  the  wood  looks  as  brown  as 
that  on  the  lower  parts  of  Chatham  Island.t 

Post  Office  Bat,  on  the  North  side,  is  sheltered,  easy  of  access,  has  excel- 
lent anchorage,  and  only  wants  fresh  water  to  make  it  a  most  desirable  place  for 
shipping.  Its  name  is  the  result  of  a  custom  established  by  the  whalers ;  a  box 
was  placed  on  a  post  to  receive  letters,  and  homeward  bound  ships  examined  the 
directions,  taking  with  them  all  which  they  might  have  the  means  of  forwarding ; 
but  since  the  island  has  been  peopled  the  box  has  been  empty,  for  letters  are  left 
at  the  settlement. 

The  inhabitants,  now  reduced  to  about  twenty-five  in  number,  chiefly  depend 
upon  terrapin  for  their  meat,  and  the  quantity  of  tortoise-shells  lying  about  on 
the  ground  shows  the  havoc  that  has  been  made  among  them.  They  have  also 
abundance  of  vegetables.  There  are  goats  and  hogs  upon  the  island,  but  they 
are  scarce  and  wild.  Small  birds  are  numerous,  and  so  remarkably  tame  that 
they  may  be  knocked  down  with  a  stick. 

The  S.W.  extreme  of  the  island  is  not  inaptly  named  Saddle  Point.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  anchorage  along  the  South  shore.    Off  the  eastern  end 

•  Page  165.  t  Page  489. 

t  The  beach  at  Charles  Island  is  ealled  Pat*$  Landing,  from  an  Irishman  who  lived  alone  on 
the  island  eighteen  or  twenty  years,,  with  occasionally  a  sailor  or  two,  deserters  from  the  ships 
tooehing.  He  was  killed  in  attempting  to  bring  a  wife  off  fWmi  Gnayaquil. — Couiter*$  Adventures 
in  the  Pae{fie,  Dublin,  1845,  p.  49. 
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are  loiiie  islets,  of  which  the  largest  two  were  named  by  Coloett  after  Admirals 
Gardner  and  Caldwell.  All  these  islands  are  Tolcanic,  and  about  a  mile  south- 
eastward of  Gardner  Island  is  a  dangerous  breaker. 

''Charles  Bat"  (Post  Office  Bay),  says  Capt.  Pipon,  July  25,  1814,  "is 
Tery  snug,  the  bottom  a  fine  sand,  and  the  soundings  are  gradual  from  13  to 
6  fathoms.  The  best  anchorage  is  about  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  towards  the 
East  part  it  is  rather  rocky.  Turtle  and  fish  were  caught  here  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  seals  also  were  numerous.  The  land-tortoise,  or  terrapin,  was  not  met 
with  here.  We  searched  in  Tain  for  fresh  water  on  the  island.  Wood  might  be 
procured,  but  with  some  difficulty,  the  island  being  overgrown  with  bushes,  that 
renders  it  almost  impenetrable. 

**  The  tides  in  this  bay  rise  and  fall  from  7  to  8  feet,  and  flow  full  and  change 
at  two  o'clock.  The  anchorage  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  and  is  indeed 
the  only  anchorage  in  the  island.  Birds  were  so  tame  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  were  of  rarious  kinds  and  beautiful  plumage." 

HOOD*S  ISLAND  is  the  southernmost  of  the  group.  It  may  have  been 
known  in  early  times,  but  as  Colnett,  who  first  described  it,  could  not  identify  it 
with  former  accounts,  he  called  it  after  Lord  Hood.^  Capt.  FitzRoy  says  it  is 
small,  neither  high  nor  low,  rug^ged,  covered  with  small  sunburnt  brushwood,  and 
bounded  by  a  bold,  rocky  shore.  Some  small  beaches  of  white  sand  are  visible 
here  and  there.f     lU  eastern  summit  is  in  lat  1®  26^  O'  S.,  Ion.  89®  43^  55'  W. 

The  MacGowev  Shoal,  which  lies  between  Hood  and  Charles  Islands,  is  a 
very  formidable  danger.  The  centre  lies  in  lat.  1®  8'  SO*  S.,  Ion.  BQP  59^  3(f  W. 
When  Capt.  FitzRoy  first  saw  it  on  the  horizon  it  hardly  differed  from  the  topping 
of  a  sea ;  once  only  in  about  ten  minutes  it  showed  distinctly.  One  rock  at  the 
West  end  is  just  awash,  but  there  is  another  under  water,  except  in  the  hollow  of 
a  swell,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  which  is  exceedingly  treacherous. 

CHATHAM  ISLAND  is  the  easternmost  of  the  group.  Mouvt  Pitt,  its 
eastern  summit,  is  in  lat.  0®  44'  15',  Ion.  89®  2(y  45'  W.  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  shipping  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  Galapagos 
where  ships  can  water  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  also  an  interesting  portion 
of  the  group,  inasmuch  as  it  is  frequently  the  land  first  made  in  the  passage  from 
the  South  American  coast.  Capt.  Colnett  gives  a  long  description  of  it  and 
its  productions  which  will  interest  the  reader,  but  are  too  long  for  this  placet 
As  Capt.  FitzRoy's  description  of  it  is  complete,  we  will  transcribe  his  narrative : 
— **  September  15th,  1835.  Uncertain  of  the  strength,  and  even  of  the  direction 
of  the  currents — though  aware  that  at  times  the  former  is  very  considerable — we 
were  anxiously  looking  out  for  land,  when  what  appeared  to  be  an  islet  was  seen 
ftom  the  mast-head.  This  seeming  islet  turned  out  to  be  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pitt,  a  remarkable  hill  at  the  N.E.  end  of  Chatham  Island  (Charles  Island  of 
Cowley,  1684).  As  the  breeze  and  current  carried  us  onwards,  the  tops  of  other 
hills  successively  appeared,  and  for  a  short  time  looked  very  like  a  cluster  of 
islets. 

Gradually  rising  above  the  horizon,  the  greater  part  of  Chatham  Island  became 

•  Colnett,  p.  CO.  f  FilzRoy,  p.  486.  t  See  pages  47  to  50  of  Colnett'a  Voyage. 
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distinctly  Tisible;  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  not  often  that  the  air  near  the 
water  is  clear  enough  to  allow  of  very  distant  high  land  being  thus  gradually 
raised  above  the  horizon  of  an  eye  at  the  mast-head ;  for  in  general  clouds  hang 
about  these  islands,  and  the  atmosphere  itself  is  hazy*  Towards  evening  the 
higher  parts  of  the  land  were  clouded  over,  but  we  were  near  enough  to  see  that 
the  island  was  very  rugged,  and  in  some  places  quite  barren,  in  others  covered 
with  a  stunted  and  sun-dried  brushwood,  aud  that  the  heights  on  which  the 
clouds  hang  were  thickly  clothed  with  greenwood.  The  shores  seemed  to  be 
bold,  and  easy  to  approach,  though  not  to  land  upon,  because  of  a  continual 
high  surf. 

A  number  of  little  craters  (as  they  appeared  to  be),*  and  huge,  irregular-shaped 
masses  of  lava  rock,  gave  a  strangely  misleading  appearance  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  island ;  and  when  first  seen  through  that  indistinct  glimmer  which  i» 
usually  noticed  over  land  on  which  a  hot  sun  is  shining,  were  supposed  to  be 
large  trees  and  thick  wood.f  ....  In  continuing  our  course  we  passed 
through  several  ripplings,  apparently  caused  by  the  meeting  of  streams  of  current 
which  set  along  the  shores  of  Chatham  Island,  from  the  East  toward  the  West. 
If  not  so  caused,  they  must  be  the  effects  of  currents  passing  over  very  uneven 
ground,  but  we  got  no  bottom  with  50  fathoms  of  line.  When  such  appearances 
are  created  by  shoals,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  shallowest  place  is 
generally  under  the  smoothest  part,  close  to  the  ripple.  Favoured  by  smooth 
water  and  fine  weather,  we  passed  close  to  the  low  S.W.  extreme,  and  anchored 
directly  that  point  was  found  to  defend  us  from  the  swell. 

This  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  very  rugged.  We  landed  upon  black,  dismal- 
looking  heaps  of  broken  lava,  forming  a  shore  fit  for  Pandemonium.  Innumerable 
crabs  and  hideous  iguanas  started  in  every  direction  as  we  scrambled  from  rock 
to  rock.  Few  animals  are  uglier  than  these  iguanas ;  they  are  lizard-shaped, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  with  a  great  mouth,  and  a 
pouch  hanging  under  it,  a  kind  of  horny  mane  upon  the  neck  and  back,  and 
long  claws  and  tail.  These  reptiles  swim  with  ease  and  swiftness,  but  use  their 
tails  only  at  that  time.  At  a  few  yards  from  the  water  we  found  vegetation 
abundant,  though  the  only  soil  seen  was  a  little  loose  dusty  earth,  scattered  upon 
and  between  the  broken  lava.  Walking  is  extremely  difficult.  A  hand-barrow 
was  lying  at  the  landing  place,  which  showed  that  terrapin  were  to  be  got  near 
us,  though  we  did  not  then  see  any.  The  men  from  whalers  and  sealing  vessels 
carry  the  large  terrapin,  or  land -tortoise,  on  these  barrows. 

*  Mr.  Darwiu,  too,  in  reference  to  tli&^ie  remarkable  features  of  these  slngalar  islands,  says  : 
— '<  One  night  I  slept  on  shore,  on  a  part  of  the  island  where  some  black  cones,  the  former 
chimneys  of  the  subterranean  heated  fluids,  were  extraordinarily  numerous.  From  one  small 
eminence,  I  counted  sixty  of  these  truncated  hillocks,  which  were  all  surmounted  by  a  more  or 
less  perfect  crater.  The  greater  number  consisted  merely  of  a  ring  of  red  scoriss,  or  slags, 
cemented  together;  and  &eir  height  above  the  plain  of  lava  was  not  more  than  from  50  to  100 
feet.  From  their  regular  form  they  gave  the  country  a  toorkthop  appearance,  which  strongly 
reminded  me  of  those  parts  of  Staffordshire  where  the  great  iron  foundries  are  most  numerous." 
-^P.  455.    See  also  Colnett,  p.  51. 

t  '*  This  glimmering  haziness  is  at  all  times  a  great  impediment  to  making  acenrate  measure- 
ments of  an  object,  when  both  it  and  the  observer's  eye  are  near  the  ground.  Raising  either  some 
few  feet  higher  remedies  this  inconvenience,  which  was  much  felt  when  using  a  micrometer  for 
measuring  a  base." — 11.  F. 
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Aicttding  m  filtle  kill,  «€  vere  sarpraed  Id  find  moeh  bnisli  or  db  Jervood, 
mmd  trees  oi  cooMaMe  size,  ss  larse  m  die  tmk  as  ooe  man  coeld  clasp. 
These  were  prickl j  pears,  and  a  kind  of  gum  tree ;  bov  tkeir  roots  are  able  to 
peBCtrate,  or  derire  oonrisksKiit  from  tke  kaid  lava,  it  is  kard  to  sa j  ;  for  eaitk 
tkere  is  Karcely  sdj.  Wild  oottOB  skrafas  are  nwDerotts.  This  fir&t  excursioo 
kad  DO  teadeoer  to  ruse  ovr  ideas  of  tke  Galapagos  Islaods.* 

17tk. — Weigked  aod  stood  along  sbore,  soaDd'mg.  Tkere  was  good  anchoraspe 
DBtil  Bear  tke  S.W.  poiat  of  Slepken  s  Bay,  off  vkiek  tke  water  is  skoaK  aod  the 
bottom  ■Deveo.'l'  We  anckored  io  Stepkeo*s  Baj  (on  tke  N.W.  side),  and  foond 
aD  American  wkaler  Wing  tkere.  Tkis  bay  is  large,  aod  tke  ancboriog  groand 
gcmerallj  good  ;  bat  tke  landing  is  bad  at  low  water.  Tkere  b  do  firesk  water ; 
DDd  it  is  freqoentl J  difficoh  to  enter  as  well  as  to  leave,  became,  vsnallT  becalmed 
by  higk  land,  it  seldom  fisels  tke  tnie  wiod.  Eoderbr Cove  is  only  fit  for  a  boat; 
at  low  water  it  b  foil  of  rocks.; 

Tke  KiCKCB  Rock  is  a  carious  mam  of  stone  rising  almost  perpendicolarij 
from  tke  bottom  of  tke  sea,wkere  it  b  30  £itkoms  deep,  and  in  tke  ofiing  (to  tke 
Nortk  of  tke  West  point)  b  anotker  (called  tke  Dalrymple  by  ColnettX  which  looks 
eiactly  like  a  skip  becalmed  witk  all  safl  set.  Seeing  a  reaiarkable  kill  at  the 
N.E.  side  of  tke  bay,  wkich  kad  not  an  appearance  like  otker  parts  of  the  island, 
I  went  to  it  in  a  boat,  hoping  to  find  water  near  tke  foot,  and  to  kave  a  good  view 
fipom  tke  summit.  Disappointed  in  botk  ways,  tke  kill  being  composed  of  cnimbling 
■andsUHie  and  almost  inaccessible,  I  retarocd  to  tke  skip  early  next  moming. 
Several  new  birds  were  seen  by  tkoae  on  skore,  and  many  fisk  were  caught 
on  board,  of  wkick  tke  best  and  most  numerous  were  a  kind  of  rock  cod  of  large 


18th. — Weighed  and  stood  along  skore  until  noon,  wken  we  anckored  close  to 
a  low  rugged  point,  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island ;  employed  two  boau  in 
eiamining  the  shore,  and  landed  a  party  to  look  for  terrapin.  Througfaoat  tbb 
day  it  blew  so  fresh  a  breeze  that  double-reefed  topsails  were  as  muck  as  could 
be  carried  ;  but  I  tkink  thb  strength  of  wind  only  prevailed  under  the  lee  of  the 
island,  where  tke  wind  rushed  down  in  squalls,  after  having  been  intercepted  and 

•  In  a  Tsllcy  in  the  middb  of  Cbathaoi  Itlmd,  Dr.  Coolter  ttates  thai  be  discoveied  coal  in 
large  qnsntitiefl,  ezteodiog  sway  under  the  bills,  and  fayt  that  an  Immenae  tapply  of  It  might  be 
obtained.  <<  It  quHtk^j  ignttMl,  fiamed  op,  and  honied  after  the  cheerfoi  manner  of  Kendal 
(qnery,  Cannel)  eoaL^^CMitter,  pp.  106-7. 

t  Wreck  Bay  iff  faihabited  (1848)  bj  s  natiTe  of  Goajaqoll,  called  here  General  Mena,  and  a 
penon  of  the  name  of  Gomej,  who  ealla  himself  an  Englishman.  They  maintain  themaelvea  by 
•npplylog  the  American  whalen  with  terrapins,  aod  having  ezhaosted  the  shores  of  these  animals, 
they  BOW  seek  them  in  the  interior,  which  they  describe  to  be  generally  moch  more  fertile  than 
near  the  eoast,  and  to  contain  many  water  springs.  They  have  pot  into  enhiyation  some  acres 
about  7  miles  from  Wreck  Bay,  which  is  mote  sheltered,  and  has  a  better  beach,  than  the  other 
snchorages. 

The  French  brig-of-war.  La  OemU,  in  Angost  last,  dog  a  well  through  the  day,  the  lava  being 
only  soperilcial,  bat  it  was  too  near  the  beach,  and  the  water  in  It,  and  in  the  ponds  dcMribed  by 
Capt.  Kellet,  I  fonnd  to  be  qnite  walL^Adm.  Sir  Geo,  Seymour,  K,CJ3,,  Joum,  B.  Geog,  Soc 
1S49,p.21.  ^         >  f  -IT 

t  Cant.  Pipon,  of  H.M.8.  Tayut,  1816,  mys :— "  Enderhy  Core  is  a  very  snog  one.  and  best 
adapted  for  wooding,  ftvm  the  eitreme  smooth  sea  In  It.  and  the  convenient  little  beaches. 

^^The  best  aaeborage,  on  examining  this  bay,  we  found  to  be  on  the  Bast  side  of  it;  yon  may 
anchor  in  from  SO  to  7  fathoms,  in  gmeral  a  hard  white  sand.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  bi^,  as 
you  approaeh  the  shore,  it  becomes  more  rocky  and  stony."— Capt.  FitzRoy,  howcrer,  from  his 
better  opportnnltles,  we  should  Jodge  was  the  better  aathority. 
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checked  by  the  high  land.  All  the  hills  appear  to  have  been  the  craters  of 
volcanoes;  some  are  of  sandy  mud,  others  are  lava.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
hereabouts,  though  stunted  and  dry.  On  no  part  of  this  shore  is  there  a  chance 
of  finding  water ;  all  is  stony,  without  any  soil  which  could  either  collect  or  carry 
it  off.  Our  party  brought  eighteen  terrapins  on  board.  In  size  they  were  not 
remarkable,  none  exceeding  eighty  pounds.  This  animal  appears  to  be  well 
defended  by  nature ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  rather  helpless  and  easily  injured.  The 
shell  is  slight,  and  becomes  weaker  (in  proportion  to  the  animal's  size)  as  the 
tortoise  grows  older. 

19th. — Sailed  round  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  worked  to  the  south- 
ward against  a  tide,  or  rather  current,  setting  strongly  to  the  northward. 

20th. — At  daylight  we  were  off  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  and  continued 
working  to  the  S.W.  during  the  forenoon,  along  a  shore  quite  bold,  excepting 
the  small  rocks  above  water  in  *  Middle'  Bay.  At  noon,  seeing  a  small  cove,  I 
went  in  a  boat  to  examine  it  and  look  for  water.  We  found  no  signs  of  any  in 
that  place ;  but  a  little  farther  West  a  fine  stream  was  seen  falling  from  a  lava- 
cliff,  about  30  feet  high.  Mr.  Low  had  described  this  waterfall  correctly,  and 
his  account  of  the  watering  place  near  it  was  soon  verified,  by  our  discovering  a 
cove  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  cascade.  We  landed  on  a  stony  beach 
in  the  cove,  and  found  a  fine  stream  of  excellent  water ;  two  others  were  likewise 
seen,  but  they  were  inaccessible.  This  water  runs  from  the  highest  parts  of  the 
island  (which  are  almost  always  enveloped  in  clouds)  down  a  large  valley.  Tbia 
is  the  only  watering  place  throughout  the  year.*  All  this  southern  side  of  the 
island  is  well  wooded,  and  on  the  higher  ground  the  wood  is  very  green.  .  .  .  • 
Continuing  our  course  along  shore,  we  arrived  at  our  former  anchorage  in 
Stephen's  Bay. 

22nd. — So  generally  cloudy  is  the  weather  here,  that  a  day  such  as  this  proved 
to  be,  of  hot,  vertical  sunshine,  was  much  felt  by  everybody ;  and  to  show  how 
objectionable  our  anchorage  was  in  this  respect,  I  may  mention  that  a  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing  all  day  in  the  ofiing,  yet  in  the  bay  only  light,  variable  aire 

were  felt."t 

We  have  thus  described  all  the  islands  of  this  singular  group,  and  in  these 
descriptions  we  may  have  been  more  diffuse  upon  matters  not  strictly  nautical 
than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  a  work  like  this ;  but  as  they  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  among  many  singular,  features  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they 
cannot  but  be  interesting.  Whether  they  are  considered  in  the  physical  formation 
so  distinct  to  the  low  coral  groups  which  dot  this  vast  expanse  of  waters ;  the 
strong  and  devious  currents  which  surround  them,  varying  so  much  from  other 

*  The  anchorage  at  the  watennfir  pl^ce  it  qaite  Mcure,  though  it  appeared  strange  to  remain 
in  such  a  spot,  only  three  cablet'  length  from  a  turf  upon  a  tteep  clfJOf  thore.  The  great  S.W. 
nrell  it  broken  by  Hood  Itland,  and  the  toutherly  trade  wind  is  so  moderate  that  no  harm  it  to 
be  apprehended  from  it.  Upon  this  point,  however,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Geo.  Seymour  tays :— ''The 
Beof^  and  Daphne  here  completed  their  water  in  1832  and  1845 ;  but  from  the  swell  that  sett 
on  the  shore,  If  large  ships  frequented  these  islands,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  water 
to  them  in  a  tank-vessel,  and  to  some  sheltered  anchorage,  instead  of  leaving  them  expo^^  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  under  weigh  from  this  place,  when  they  must  lie  close  to  the  shore,  and 
on  the  weather  side  of  the  Island."— •/dumai  cf  the  Boyal  Oeographieal  Society,  1849,  p.  21. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  vol.  il.  pp.  486—489. 
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portions  of  the  great  ocean  ;  the  active  volcanic  agency  everywhere  visible ;  their 
position  on  the  equator ;  their  importance  to  the  shipping  for  the  supplies  they 
afford,  and  the  very  singular  nature  of  these  supplies ;  the  Galapagos  Islands — 
the  ''Tortoise  Archipelago*'— must  be  evident  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  globe. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS,  ETC. 

The  Marquesas  Archipelago  is  composed  of  two  tolerably  distinct  groups, 
lying  in  a  general  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  between  the  parallels  of  7^  5C/ 
and  10°  31'  S.,  and  Ion.  138°  39'  and  140°  46'  W.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  very  high,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  15  or  20  leagues'  distance. 
The  Archipelago  is  now  under  French  dominion. 

The  southern  group  was  the  first  discovered,  and  the  honour  of  this  event  is 
due  to  Mendafia,  who,  in  1595,  named  them  the  Islas  de  Marquesas  de  Mendofa^ 
in  honour  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  despatched  his  expedition.  Madalena, 
or  the  southernmost  island,  was  the  first  landfsdl  of  Mendana.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  their  discovery : — 

In  1594,  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  sent  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the 
Marquis  de  CaSiete,  recommending  the  encouragement  of  enterprises  for  new 
discoveries  and  settlements,  as  the  best  means  to  disembarrass  the  land  from 
many  idle  gentry.  In  the  following  year  an  armament  of  four  vessels,  with  378 
men,  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement  at  the  Island  of  San 
Christobal,  one  of  the  Salomon  Islands.  Alvaro  de  Mendafia,  who  had  dis- 
covered these  islands  twenty-eight  years  before,  was  then  in  Peru,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  with  the  title  of  Adelantado 
(nearly  synonymous  with  Excellency).* 

They  left  Payta,  in  Peru,  June  16th,  1595,  and  on  July  21st  discovered  an 
island,  which  Mendana  named  La  Madalena,  greatly  rejoicing  at  having  made,  as 
he  supposed,  so  quick  a  passage  to  the  Salomon  Islands,  of  which  he  took  it  to 
be  part.  His  first  interviews  with  the  natives  were  peaceable  and  cordial,  but  a 
piece  of  brutality  by  one  of  the  soldiers  led  to  an  outbreak  and  to  a  slaughter 
which  reflects  no  great  credit  on  the  character  of  Mendana.  They  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  the  islands  they  were  in  quest  of.  The 
adelantado  took  possession  of  them  (at  Port  Madre  de  Dios,  July  28),  after 
prayers,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  naming  them  Las  Marquesas  de  Men- 
do^a,  out  of  respect  to  the  Marquis  de  CaKete.      Mendafia's  discoveries  were 

*  See  Buraey,  vol.  ii.  p.  19^. 
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limited  to  four  islands — Santa  Christina  or  Tahuata,  La  Dominica  or  Hiva-oa,  San 
Pedro  or  Mohotani,  and  Santa  Madalefia  or  Fatui?a. 

The  islands  of  the  S.E.  group  are  Sta.  Christina^  or  Tahuata,  or  Taouata, 
or  Taowatte,  or  0-Hitao  ;  San  Pedro,  or  0-Natenya,  or  Motane ;  La  Dominica, 
or  0-Hiva-oa ;  and,  lastly,  Hood  Island,  or  Fetugu,  or  Fetou  Hougou.  The  last 
was  discovered  by  Cook,  in  1774,  and  named  by  him  after  the  young  midshipman 
who  first  announced  it.  This  person  was  afterwards  a  celebrated  man ;  he 
became  Lord  Hood. 

The  N.  W.  group  consists  of  six  islands — Roapoa ;  Roa-Houga,  Houa-houna,  or 
Uahuga,  or  Washington,  or  Adams ;  Nuka-Hiva,  or  Nuhahiva,  or  Nuhuhiva,  the 
principal;  Motua-iti  or  Hergest;  Hiau,  and  Fattuuhu,  the  north-westernmost. 
This  group  has  sometimes  been  called  by  a  distinct  name — the  Washington 
lilandsy  and  are  thus  described  by  Krusenstem  ;  but  in  considering  the  isolated 
position  of  the  whole  archipelago,  their  similarity  of  characters,  the  language, 
manners,  and  appearance  of  their  inhabitants,  all  unite  in  removing  any  idea  of 
them  being  separate  groups.  For  this  reason  it  is  but  strictly  just  that  they  should 
be  named,  generally,  by  the  title  applied  by  their  first  discoverer,  the  Marquesas  de 
Mendo^a  Islands,  or  more  simply  and  now  usually  contracted  to  the  Marquesas. 

This  N.W.  group  was  not  discovered  until  many  years  after  the  rest,  in  1791,  by 
Capt.  Ingraham,  of  the  American  trader  ir<>pe,  of  Boston.*  A  few  weeks  after 
Capt  Marchand,  in  the  French  ship  La  Solide^  also  discovered  them,  and,  taking 
possession  of  one,  called  it  Marchand  Island.  He  named  all  but  one,  Uahuga,  the 
easternmost,  and  called  the  whole  group  Ile$  de  la  Revolution.^  In  the  next 
year  Lieutenant  Hergest,  in  the  transport  Dctdalug,  surveyed  them  accurately, 
and  named  his  harbour  Port  Anna  Maria,  or  Nuka-Hiva.  Vancouver  named 
them,  in  consequence,  Hergest's  Islands ,  after  his  unfortunate  friend,  who  was 
murdered,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gooch,  the  astronomer,  at  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.:|:  In  1793  Capt  Josiah  Roberts,  of  the  American  ship  Jefferson,  gave 
them  the  name  of  Washington  Islands,^  a  name  also  applied  to  Uahuga  by 
Ingraham,  their  first  discoverer ;  and  this  is  their  title  to  this  name.  However,  it 
may  now  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

The  Marquesas,  although  of  volcanic  formation,  have  no  active  volcanoes,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  earthquakes.  They  are  all  very  high,  and  the  land 
is  very  irregular  and  broken.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountains  forming  the  axes 
of  the  islands  are  in  the  interior,  and  from  their  ramifications  extend  to  different 
points  of  the  coast,  forming  ravines  or  valleys,  more  or  less  fertile,  in  which  the 
different  tribes  composing  the  population  are  established.  The  possession  of  these 
valleys  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  incessant  wars  which  they  carry  on. 

The  NATIVES  of  the  Marquesas  have  been  often  described.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  form  of  government,  each  tribe  living  separately  and  independently. 
The  only  title  of  distinction  is  that  of  ariki^  generally  translated  chief,  or  king, 

*  Zaeh's  Monthly  CorraBpondence,  vol.  L  p.  848;  Extr.  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Maasachufetts 
Comptny  for  1795. 

t  Voyage  of  Capt  Marchand  in  La  Solide,  by  Fleurieu. 

X  Vancouver's  Voyage,  toI.  iii.  pp.  06-7. 

k  Voyage  dan  les  Eirtatf  Unis,  par  La  RochefiiucauU  Liancour,  tome  iii.  p.  23. 
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but  it  means  only  the  saperiority  of  riches.  They  do  not  appear  to  hare  any 
religion  or  worship,  although  some  of  their  traditions  and  customs  have  evidently 
tome  hidden  meaning.  The  law  of  tabu  is  well  known  and  respected,  and  enters 
largely  into  their  customs.  From  there  being  no  general  law  or  government,  the 
only  appeal  from  an  injury  is  to  arms,  hence  the  great  number  of  quarrels  and 
wars  which  agitate  the  community.  At  different  periods  various  missionaries  have 
essayed  to  establish  themselves  here,  but  they  have  all  failed  ;  not  a  single  true 
conversion  has  taken  place.  This  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  bad  example  and 
advice  of  the  white  deserters  from  passing  vessels,  who  are  found  among  them, 
living  in  the  same  manner,  and  aiding  in  their  disputes  and  wars.  For  a  great 
namber  of  years  Dominica  (or  0-Hiva-oa)  was  the  most  disturbed  by  warfare  of  all 
the  islands.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1837  there  were  five  or  six  disputes,  all  of 
which  ended  in  fighting.  They  are  very  warlike,  but  they  are  only  passionate 
cowards.  Almost  all  the  islands  are  now  provided  with  fire-arms,  and  these,  with 
powder,  have  been  the  best  articles  of  commerce.  The  demand  for  money,  as  a 
means  of  barter,  will  grow.  After  a  combat,  and  a  prisoner  is  taken,  a  fire  is  kindled, 
and  great  rejoicing  is  made.  They  place  the  victim  over  this,  usually  after  killing 
him  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  but  at  other  times  quite  alive,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is 
roasted,  they  collect  in  a  circle  and  devour  him,  but,  from  a  superstitious  motive, 
they  do  not  allow  the  women  to  approach  or  take  part  in  these  horrible  festivities. 

The  one  great  feature  which  distinguishes  these  natives  in  the  eyes  of  Euro- 
peans is  their  unbounded  licentiousness.  The  women,  by  some  elevated  to  the 
highest  standard  of  beauty  and  grace,  by  others  considered  on  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  race,  appear  to  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  chastity  or  delicacy.  Their 
whole  conduct,  gesture,  and  motive  appear  directed  to  one  end.  They  have  no 
marriage  ties  or  ceremonies  among  themselves,  and  fathers,  brothers,  and 
husbands,  equally  unite  with  the  females  in  the  assiduous  and  undisguised  display 
of  their  personal  charms.  Even  children  of  tender  age,  from  eight  years  and 
upwards,  are  not  free  from  this  character.  It  has  been  often  portrayed,  and 
must  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Pacific  voyages.  It  is  a  point,  too,  which 
ought  to  weigh  much  with  the  commander  who  would  bring  his  ship  here.* 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Marquesas  they  offer  few  resources  for  commerce  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  sandal-wood  is  the  only  article  to  be  procured,  and  this  has 
been  wantonly  destroyed,  without  regard  lo  the  future :  their  only  utility  to  the 
navigator  can  be  to  revictual  or  refresh. 

The  following  observations  on  this  subject,  by  Admiral  Krusenstem,  in  1806, 
still  bold  good  in  many  respects:— *<  Ships  must  not  expect,  after  a  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn,  which,  if  they  sail  from  a  port  in  the  Brazils,  they  have 
little  chance  of  weathering  in  less  than  three  months,  to  be]  able  to  refresh  their 
crews  at  these  islands,  sufficient  to  prosecute  their  voyages  either  to  America  or 
Kamtschatka,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  even  supply  them  with 
provisions  for  their  daily  consumption.  Wood  and  water  are  the  only  two 
ftrticles  they  may  depend  upon  procuring  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  the  natives,  who  swim  with  the  water  casks  through  the  heavy  surf, 

*  A  glowing  account  of  the  natives  will  be  found  In  a  work  entitled,  A  Leaf  from  the  Marquefss. 
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with  a  fieicility  that  surprises  a  European,  while  he  is  quite  unable  to  imitate  it ; 
even  this  task  would  be  very  arduous,  and  might  also  prove  dangerous ;  for,  upon 
any  sudden  disagreement,  the  water  party  would  be  instantly  cut  off:  and  such  a 
disagreement  may  easily  happen,  any  slight  misunderstanding  giving  rise  to  it,  as 
we  ourselves  experienced.  Ships  bound  to  Kamtschatka  by  the  way  of  Cape 
Horn  would,  therefore,  do  better  to  sail  directly  from  the  Brazils  to  the  Society 
Islands,  the  Navigator's  Islands,  or  to  the  Tonga  Islands,  where  they  may  supply 
themselves  at  least  for  six  or  eight  weeks  with  fresh  provisions.  On  the  other 
hand,  ships  destined  for  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  or  the  Island  of  Kodiack, 
would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  put  into  one  of  the  ports  of  Chile,  where  they 
will  find  not  only  an  abundance  of  provision,  but,  what  is  of  greater  importance  to 
Kodiack  and  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  America,  may  be  supplied  with  Indian 
com  and  wheat.  The  run  from  Chile  to  Kodiack  is  not  too  great ;  those  who 
deem  it  so,  may  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  do  not  lie  much  out  of 
their  way."  • 

Capt.  D'Urville  also,  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing,  says  that  for  refreshment 
the  Sandwich  Islands  or  Tahiti  ought  to  be  preferred  beyond  all  comparison. 
Before  this  group  can  rise  to  any  great  importance,  the  people  must  become 
industrious ;  the  land  would  then  become  productive,  and  refreshments  and  other 
aids  would  then  be  abundant.  In  a  military  view  Nuka-Hiva  is  the  most 
important ;  Ports  Anna  Maria  and  Tschitschagoff  are  perfectly  safe,  and  could 
be  easily  defended.  Its  capability  for  the  supply  of  vessels,  too,  is  at  present 
not  inferior  to  the  rest. 

In  all  the  inhabited  islands  there  are  pigs,  goats,  and  fowl ;  all  these  live  wild, 
and  readily  multiply.  Cattle  have  been  several  times  introduced,  but  have  all 
been  prematurely  destroyed ;  but  when  D'Urville  left,  he  heard  that  Mr.  Hol- 
worthy,  an  English  missionary,  had  a  flock  of  homed  cattle,  not  numerous 
enough,  however,  for  the  supply  of  ships. 

The  islands  surrendered  to  the  sovereignty  of  France  by  treaty  with  Admiral 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  May,  1842.f 

The  climate  of  these  islands  must  always  be  very  sultry.  In  Marchand's  voyage 
it  is  said  that  at  Port  Madre  de  Dios  the  thermometer  stood  at  27^  in  June. 
During  Krusenstem's  stay  in  Port  Anna  Maria,  the  maximum  height  on  board  was 
25^,  but  it  generally  stood  at  23^  and  24^,  and  the  heat  on  shore  was  in  all 
probability  2^  greater.  Notwithstanding  this  the  climate  appears  to  be  very 
healthy,  and  the  Europeans  who  have  dwelt  here  state  that  it  cannot  be  more  so, 
an  assertion  which  is  justified  by  their  appearance. 

The  winter  months,  as  is  always  the  case  between  the  tropics,  constitute  the 
rainy  season  ;  but  this  is  said  not  to  continue  long  in  these  islands,  ten  months 
and  more  frequently  passing  without  a  drop  of  rain.  When  this  unfortunately 
happens,  a  general  famine  ensues,  attended  by  the  most  dreadful  consequences, 
and  inciting  the  inhabitants  to  acts  of  a  more  horrible  nature  than  any  other 
people  can  afford  an  example  of. 

•  Voyage  Round  the  World,  kc,  by  Capt.  A.  J.  Von  Krusenstem,  translated  by  Richard 
fielgravo  Hoppner,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
t  See  Time*,  December  21  and  Deoember  20,  1842. 
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Tke  rtigmimg  wmd  between  these  islandt  b  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  which  Taries 
womt  degrees  either  to  the  East  or  South ;  S.W.  winds  are,  howcFer,  felt  here, 
and  blow  lor  a  tolerably  long  continnance,  when  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
afail  themselres  of  it,  to  rbit  their  neighbours  to  the  S.E.  (Kruseustem).  At  the 
larger  islands  land  and  sea-breezes  usually  set  in. 

The  current  generally  sets  to  the  westward,  between  W.N.W.  and  W.S.W., 
and  its  velocity  is  about  half  a  mile  an  hour. 

The  Tariation,  in  1838,  was  5^  (K  E. 

FATU-HIVA  or  MADALENA  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Marquesas,  and  was 
the  first  discovered,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Magdalen's  day,  by  MendaSa.  It  is  about 
8  miles  long  North  and  South,  and  4  miles  broad.  Its  S.S.W.  or  Venru  Paint 
is  formed  by  a  h%h  and  remarkable  mountain,  very  much  peaked,  3,670  feet 
h%h.  This  point  is  in  lat.  10''  30^  40^  S.,  Ion.  138''  43^  15'.  Immediately  to  the 
West  of  this  is  a  delicious  valley  at  the  bottom  of  a  pleasant  bay,  Bonrepas 
Bay  J  before  which  there  is  anchorage  The  people  who  came  off  to  the  Astrolabe 
firom  this  were  ugly,  covered  with  scrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers,  of  a  most 
repulsive  appearance.  Two  or  three  miles  to  the  North  of  this  is  a  second 
equally  pleasant  valley  (Kerges  Bay)^  which  seemed  to  be  as  well  peopled.  The 
population  was  estimated  at  1,800. 

MOTANE,  or  MOHOTANI,  or  SAN  PEDRO,  is  a  high  island  ;  it  extends 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  about  5  miles  in  length ;  it  is  wooded  on  its  summit, 
which  is  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  ravines.  At  the  S.S.E.  point  there 
is  a  large,  high,  isolated  rock,  in  lat.  lO''  O'  40*  S.,  Ion.  138''  49^  30*  W.,  between 
which  and  the  land  there  is  a  channel  so  narrow  that  it  could  only  be  attempted 
by  boats.     This  island  has  no  fixed  inhabitants. 

La  Solide  Bank  extends  13  miles  due  South  from  San  Pedro.  It  has  10 
fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  over  a  portion  of  it,  and  18  fathoms,  rock,  at  its  South  end. 

TAHUATA  or  SANTA  CHRISTINA  is  9  miles  long  in  a  North  and  Sooth 
direction,  and  about  7  leagues  in  circuit.  A  narrow  ridge  of  hills,  of  considerable 
height,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  The  highest  summit  is  3,280  feet 
high.  There  are  other  ridges,  which,  rising  from  the  sea,  and  with  an  equal 
ascent,  join  the  main  ridge.  These  are  disjoined  by  deep  narrow  valleys,  and 
watered  by  fine  streams  of  excellent  water. 

The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  about  800  in  number,  or  by  Mr.  Bennett 
at  1 ,400. 

**  However  friendly  these  islanders  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
commander  of  a  ship  visiting  them  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  they  are  extremely 
capricious,  and  capable  of  committing  the  greatest  outrages  when  least  suspected. 
When  uninfluenced  by  interested  motives,  their  general  manner  towards  Euro- 
peans is  far  from  courteous,  and  is  marked  by  a  rude  independence,  or  assumed 
superiority,  which  would  declare  that  they  despise  white  people  personally  as  much 
as  they  fear  or  respect  the  advantages  with  which  civilization  has  surrounded 
them."* 

The   Port  of  Madre  de  Dios,  or  Vaitahou,  which  Cook  named  Port 

•  Bennett*!  Whaling  Voyage. 
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Resolution f  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  West  side  of  Santa  Christina,  and 
under  the  highest  land  in  the  island.  The  South  point  of  the  bay  is  a  steep  rock 
of  considerable  height,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  peaked  hill,  aboye  which  you 
will  see  a  pathway  leading  up  a  narrow  ridge  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  The 
North  point  is  not  so  high,  and  rises  with  a  more  gentle  slope.  They  are  a  mile 
from  each  other,  in  the  direction  N.  by  £.  and  S.  by  W.  In  the  bay,  which  is 
near  three-quarters  of  a  mile  deep,  and  has  from  34  to  12  fathoms  water,  with  a 
clean  sandy  bottom,  are  two  sandy  coves,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  rocky 
point  In  each  is  a  rivulet  of  excellent  water.  The  northern  cove  is  the  most 
commodious  for  wooding  and  watering.  Here  is  the  little  waterfall  mentioned 
by  Quiros,  Mendana's  pilot ;  but  the  town  or  village  is  in  the  other  cove.  There 
are  several  other  coves,  or  bays,  on  this  side  of  the  island ;  and  some  of  them, 
especially  to  the  northward,  may  be  mistaken  for  this,  therefore  the  best  direction 
is  the  bearing  of  the  West  end  of  La  Dominica.* 

The  watering  place  in  Port  Vaitahou  or  Madre  de  Dios  is  in  lat.  9^  56'  0*  S., 
Ion.  139°  y  O''  W. 

D*Urville  was  taken  by  an  English  resident  pilot,  Tom  Collins,  to  Amanoa 
Bay,  to  the  northward  of  Madre  de  Dios.  He  lay  here  in  14  fathoms,  bottom  of 
grayish  black  sand,  and  only  sheltered  from  the  trade  winds. 

Other  anchorages  exist  on  the  same  side  of  the  island  as  Resolution  Bay,  off 
the  valleys  of  AbatSni  (Friendly  Cove  of  Marchand),t  Anate/ad,  and  Anaaiti, 
to  the  southward  of  Resolution  Bay ;  but  they  are  of  small  extent,  very  close 
to  the  shore,  and  the  valleys  to  which  they  correspond  offer  no  facilities  for 
watering  ships. 

**  Santa  Christina,  or  Tahuaia  of  the  natives,  is  separated  from  La  Dominica 
by  a  navigable  channel,  lying  due  East  and  West,  and  not  exceeding  2}  miles 
across.  The  land  extends  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction  about  10  miles  ;  its 
circumference  is  25  or  30  miles.  Its  form  is  typical  of  that  which  obtains  in  all 
the  islands  of  the  group ;  an  elevated  mountain  runs  throughout  the  centre  of 
the  island,  throwing  off  spurs  to  the  East  and  West  towards  the  sea,  and  thus 
dividing  the  low  lands  into  distinct  valleys,  which  open  upon  the  ocean,  but  are 
only  accessible  by  land  over  the  high  hills  that  boupd  them. 

**  The  coast  scenery  is  neither  picturesque  nor  inviting.  Its  principal  features 
are  black  and  surf-beaten  rocks,  naked  cliffs  of  the  same  gloomy  hue,  and 
exposed  hills,  on  which  little  other  vegetation  can  be  seen  than  scattered  clumps 
of  the  drooping  casuarina  tree.  The  valleys  distributed  around  this  island  are 
thirteen  in  number,  each  distinguished  by  a  native  name ;  they  seldom  exceed 
Ij  or  2  miles  in  breadth,  and  rise  towards  the  interior  with  a  gentle  aclivity, 
luxuriantly  vegetated.  But  little  underwood  encumbers  the  soil,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  a  rich  dark  loam.  Some  of  them  possess  rivers,  or  large  streams, 
flowing  from  the  hills  ;  but  many  are  destitute  of  this  supply,  and  water  is 
nowhere  superfluously  abundant.  Each  valley  has  a  sea  beach,  washed  by  a  long 
rolling  surf,  and  composed  of  fine  sand,  mingled  with  particles  of  olivine,  coral 
detritus,  shells  or  pebbles,  and  in  some  parts  encumbered  with  black  rocks, 

*  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306-7.        t  Fleoriea't  Voyage  of  Marchand,  vol.  1.  p.  06. 
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coofoiedlj  heaped  together.  No  coral  reef  encircles  and  protects  the  shore  of 
this  nor  of  any  other  island  in  the  group.  The  coast  is  abrupt,  and  surrounded 
bj  blue  and  fathomless  water,  which  permits  a  ship  to  sail  within  a  cable's  length 
of  the  rocks.  "• 

O-HIVA-OA  or  LA  DOMINICA  is  the  most  fertile,  the  most  populous,  and  the 
most  important  for  its  productions  of  the  whole  archipelago.  It  is  about  22  miles 
long  from  E.  by  N.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  7  miles  in  its  arerage  breadth.  D'Urville 
ranged  along  the  North  coast  from  East  to  West.  Before  reaching  its  North 
point  he  found  two  bays,  open  to  the  N.E.,  but  which  doubtless  offer  anchor- 
age, perhaps  very  good  ones.  There  is  a  bay  a  little  to  the  West  of  the  North 
point,  and  still  farther  West  a  second  valley,  apparently  clothed  with  a  rich 
vegetation,  and  well  peopled.  Two  or  three  miles  to  the  West  of  thb  bay  there  is 
a  large  cascade,  with  a  considerable  volume  of  water.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  for  the  water  falling  from  the  top  of  a  steep  cliff  against  the  rocks  is 
changed  directly  into  white  foam,  which  glistens  in  the  sun,  and  may  be  seen 
alar  off.  All  the  North  side  of  Dominica  appears  clear.  At  the  W.N.W.  point 
there  b  a  double  bay,  separated  by  a  point  having  the  appearance  of  a  tower. 
This  double  bay  affords  anchorage ;  it  must  be  safe  and  convenient  in  the  fine 
season,  being  sheltered  from  the  trade  winds ;  but  at  the  season  of  N.  and  N.W. 
winds,  from  November  to  February,  there  would  be  but  little  security.  Some 
pleasant  houses  were  seen  on  it.  The  eastern  point  of  the  island,  C4^  Bulguerie^ 
lat.  9^  42f  30*,  Ion.  138^  5(f,  is  steep,  high,  and  barren.  It  may  be  passed 
close-to.  The  passage  separating  Dominica  from  Santa  Christina  was  named  by 
D'Urville  Bordelaise  Straii^  to  commemorate  the  voyage  of  Capt.  Roquefeuille. 

The  southernmost  point  of  0-Hiva-oa  is  in  lat.  9^  51',  making  Bordelaise  Strait 
to  be  a  league  in  breadth.  To  the  East  of  this  point  is  Tava  Bay,  and  to  the 
N.E.  of  this  again  is  Taogau  Bay,  This  latter  is  separated  from  Sandal  Bay  to 
the  East  of  a  rocky  point.  The  highest  ridge  of  the  island  is  above  Taogou  Bay, 
and  is  4,130  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  about  5,000 
in  number. 

FETUGU  or  HOOD*S  ISLAND  was  discovered  on  board  Cook*s  ship,  the 
Resolution^  in  1 774,  by  a  midshipman  who  was  afterwards  Lord  Hood.  Capt. 
Kmsenstem  saw  it  from  38  to  35  miles  distant.  It  is  lofty  (1,180  feet),  but  not 
of  great  circumference.  It  consists  of  a  single  high  and,  at  the  summit,  almost 
flat  rock,  with  a  gentle  inclination  from  North  to  South.  On  the  northernmost 
point  there  is  a  division,  not  very  distinct,  between  the  two  hills.  In  Cook's 
chart  there  are  a  number  of  small  islands  marked  on  the  South  side,  but 
Kmsenstem  could  not  see  them,  but  instead  he  saw  some  on  the  N.W.  and  West 
sides.  D'Urville  says  that  at  a  mile  to  the  N.N.W.  of  it  is  a  rock  beneath  the 
water f  which  it  will  be  pradent  to  avoid,  because  it  broke,  though  the  weather 
was  not  bad. 

**  Hood's  Island,  when  bearing  S.  by  E.  distant  20  miles,  has  the  appearance 

•  Bennetf  •  Wbaliog  Voyage,  toL  i.  pp.  290,  300.  Nameroas  parUealara  of  this  island  will  be 
found  in  Figueroa,  Heches  de  Don  O.  H.  de  Mendofa,  &c,  p.  346 ;  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
p.  811 ;  Oeoige  Forster's  Voyage,  vol.  il.  p.  10;  Parkinson's  Journal  of  a  Voyage,  ke.,  1773, 
p.  47 ;  Fleurieu's  Voyage  of  Marchand,  vol.  i.  p,  lOS,  Ac. 
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of  a  very  lofty  barren  rock,  of  square  form,  witli  a  hummock  on  each  side  of  iU 
base.  The  Marquesans  on  board  our  ship  gave  it  the  name  of  FelUu,  described 
it  as  uninhabited,  and  questioned  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  landing  upon  its 
shores.  Canoes  from  the  neighbouring  islands  occasionally  resort  to  its  coast 
to  fish."  • 

UAPOA  or  ROAPOAt  ISLAND.— This  is  what  Ingrahara  calls  Adam's 
IslancU  The  officers  of  Za  Solide  called  it  Marchand  Island,  and  Roberts  calls 
it  Washington  Island.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  archipelago,  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  is  of  a  more  picturesque  appearance  than  any  other  of  the  Mar- 
quesas. 

''  ROAPOA,  or  Trevennek  Island  of  Lieutenant  Hergest,  is  the  Marchand 
Island  of  the  Voyage  of  Za  Solide^  about  the  same  size  as  Tahuata,  and  equally 
rocky,  elevated,  and  bold.  The  land  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  North  and 
South ;  the  summits  of  many  of  its  mountains  present  conspicuous  columns, 
spires,  or  pinnacles  of  rock.  Its  S.E.-  extremity  is  remarkable  for  a  table 
mountain,  topped  on  each  side  by  a  lofty  spire  ;  on  its  South  side  there  are  three 
islets  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have  been  named  from  their  respective  forms. 
Church  Island,  Gunner's  Quoin,  and  Sugar-loaf, 

The  western  side  of  the  land  abounds  in  populous  villages,  and  affords  several 
convenient  anchorages,  which  have  been  visited  by  a  few  south-sea- men,  though 
the  island  is  generally  but  little  known  or  frequented. 

One  of  the  two  most  convenient  anchorages  is  situated  off  a  village  on  the  S.W. 
coast.  Amis  Bay  of  M.  Tessan  ;  the  other  is  Port  Jarvis,  on  the  western  side,  a 
small  bay,  affording  anchorage  in  18  fathoms,  with  convenient  supplies  of  wood 
and  water. 

"  No  island  we  had  yet  seen  appeared  to  us  so  perfectly  beautiful  as  Roapoa, 
when  viewed  from  the  ocean  on  its  western  side.  Its  valleys,  opening  upon  the 
sea  as  smiling  amphitheatres,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  have  a  tranquil, 
picturesque,  and  very  inviting  aspect,  while  the  hills  in  their  rear,  seen  in  perspec- 
tive, are  lightly  timbered  with  the  casuarina  and  other  trees  well  adapted  to  the 
soil  they  occupy."! 

At  the  S.W.  point  of  Roa  Poua  (D'Urville)  there  is  a  cove,  very  well  sheltered 
against  the  prevailing  winds,  before  which  you  can  anchor  in  18  fathoms.  This 
anchorage  is  very  close  to  the  land  ;  at  a  mile  distance  there  is  no  bottom  with 
200  fathoms.  This  bay  is  of  a  pleasant  appearance.  Its  shores  are  covered  with 
houses  surrounded  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  natives  of  this  island  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  sociable  of  any  in  the  archipelago.  It  is  the  bay 
where  Capt.  Marchand  met  with  a  friendly  reception  in  June,  1791,  and  hence 
he  called  it  Baie  de  Bon  Accueil,  or  Welcome  Bay. 

At  the  distance  of  about  1 J  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  South  point  of  Uapoa  is 
a  small  flat  island,  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  which  Marchand  called  He 
Platte;  Ingraham,  Lincoln  Island;  Wilson,  ZeveZ  Island;  and  Roberts,  12ei;o/tf/t<m 

•  Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage,  p.  295. 

t  KrusenAtern  says  that  he  could  not,  after  much  inquiry  at  Nttka-Hi?a,  find  the  letter  "  r  "  in 
the  language. 

X  Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage,  vol.  i.  pp.  346-7. 
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JgUuuL  Tbe  finut  between  this  and  Uapom  orast  be  nfe,  as  Roberts  had  nfled 
tbrovgh  it.  Oo  Capt.  Chanal's  chait  it  is  calkd  Obelisk  JsloMd^  and  is  placed 
is  lat.  9»  ^  dCr  S.,  Ion.  140^  4'  45'. 

UAHUGA,  or  WASHINGTON  ISLAND,  as  it  was  named  by  lograhaa, 

was  called  bj  Hergest  Riam't  Jdamd^  and  bj  Roberts  Matsackuseiis  Island; 

M.  Tessan  spelb  it  Haua-lumma.    lu  length  b  9  miles  in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 

direction.     It  has  a  very  striking  appearance ;  from  East  to  West  the  land  rises 

to  a  considerable  height,  and  forms  in  the  middle  a  pvetty  lofty  mountain 

(2/130  feet),  steep  toward  the  West.     At  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  is  a 

dooUe  peak,  which,  as  the  eastern  end  is  brongfat  to  bear  N.W.  by  N.,  will 

disappear,  and  the  high  mountain  in  the  middle  will  assume  the  form  of  a 

copola,  on  the  West  side  of  whidi  a  column  of  a  pyramidic  form  is  conspicuoos. 

On  the  South  side  there  are  two  bights,  in  whidi  an  anchorage  might  be  found, 

bat  they  afford  too  little  shelter  for  a  ship  to  be  there  in  safety.    The  West  side 

of  the  island  appears  to  be  most  fruiAil.     At  the  West  end  is  a  rocky  island, 

1|  miles  in  circumference,  and  between  the  two  is  a  huge  flat  mass  of  stone,  like 

a  tombstone.    The  West  extremity  of  the  island  gradually  descends  to  a  steep 

and  Tery  prominent  flattened  rock,  behind  which  there  b  said  to  be  a  secure 

harbour,  but  which  Kmsenstem  could  not  examine.     Its  North  point,  or  Danger 

Point,  b  in  lat.  8^  54'  S.,  Ion.  139^  3^  30^.     Off  the  S.W.  end  b  ImvisibU  Bay, 

formed  to  the  eastward  by  a  detached  bland.   Du  Petit Thouars  says  that  thb  bay 

b  the  usual  place  where  ships  approach  the  island  to  procure  fowls,  pigs,  and  fruit, 

in  exchange  for  powder.     He  saw  neither  inhabitants  nor  canoes  here  however. 

**  Riou's  or  Uahuga  Island  has  many  remarkable  conical  rocks,  and  its  outline 
b  generally  much  broken,  particularly  towards  its  western  extremity,  where  a 
cluster  of  islands  and  rocks  form  the  only  bay  where  any  probability  of  landii^ 
seemed  to  offer.  I  am  informed  that  thb  bay  has  no  beach,  but  that  the  landing 
at  the  rocks  b  smooth."* 

NUKA-HIVA  is  the  principal  bland  of  the  Marquesas  Archipelago.  By 
Ingraham  it  was  called  Federal  Island ;  by  Marchand,  lie  Bamx  ;  bj  Lieutenant 
Hergest,  Sir  Henry  Martin  Island:  and  by  Roberts,  Adam's  Island.  All  these 
last  must  gife  way  to  the  natife  name,  which  b  Tariously  spelt.  Nuka^Hiva 
(Knisenstern),  Nou-ka-Hiva  (Dn  Petit  Thouars),  Nau-Hiva,  or  Nmnhivak. 

It  b  17  miles  in  length  from  East  to  West,  and  10  miles  broad.  It  has  been 
frequently  vbited  and  described,  and  its  inhabitants  are  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  aoy  in  the  archipelago.  Tbe  details  of  their  revolting  cannibalism,  their 
licentiousness,  their  treachery  and  apparent  friendliness,  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Capt.  Knisenstem's  account  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Nadeshda  and  Neva.\ 

The  number  of  people  were  estimated  by  Krusenstern,  from  imperfect  data  and 
observation  it  is  true,  at  18,000.  From  the  estimate  of  Roberts,  a  resident,  but 
diminished  one-third,  they  would  be  about  12,000,  **  a  number  undoubtedly  very 

•  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Voyage  of  tbe  Sulphur,  toI.  I.  pp.  361-2. 

t  Trtotlatfon  by  Mr.  Hoppoer,  pp.  161^184.    In  Dr.  Coulter's  Adventares  in  tbe  Pacific, 
1834^1830,  will  be  found  an  accoant  of  a  atay  among  the  nathrev^ 
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fmall  for  an  inlftod  upwards  of  60  miles  in  circumference,  particularly  as  the 
climate  is  healthy,  the  use  of  kava  very  moderate,  and  the  venereal  poison 
not  yet  introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  wars,  human  sacrifices, 
and  murders,  which  are  committed  as  soon  as  any  want  of  provisions  ensues, 
the  shocking  depravity  of  the  women,  who  give  themselves  up  from  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine,  and  the  little  regard  that  is  paid  to  connubial  vows,  roust  all  tend 
to  diminish  the  population.  Roberts  was  assured  that  a  woman  seldom  had 
more  than  two  children,  and  very  often  none  at  all.  On  an  average,  therefore, 
only  one  child  can  be  calculated  on  for  every  married  couple,  which  is  scarcely 
a  fourth  part  of  what  is  supposed  in  Europe."*  Notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  Krusenstem  that  his  estimate  for  so  large  an  island  was  so  low  in  1804,  it  is 
reduced  to  8,000  by  the  estimate  of  M.  de  Tessan  in  1838. 

The  southern  coast  of  Nuka-Hiva  contains  the  principal  places  of  resort  and 
the  best  anchorages.  Capt.  Krusenstern  thus  describes  it : — **  The  coast  consist! 
oi  lofty,  rugged  rocks,  very  steep  towards  the  sea,  and  from  which  the  most 
beautiful  cascades  of  water  are  precipitated;  among  them,  one  at  the  southero- 
most  end  of  the  island  is  particularly  remarkable,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  meet 
with  anything  more  beautiful.  The  bed  of  this  waterfall  appeared  to  be  several 
fathoms  wide,  and  the  water  was  precipitated  from  a  rock,  the  height  of  which 
might  be  estimated  at  2,000  feet ;  this  cascade  was  visited  by  Dr.  Tilesius  and 
Dr.  Laogsdorff,  and  forms  the  river  which  empties  itself  into  Port  Tschitschagofiw 
The  chain  of  rocks  is  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  island;  but  to  the  north* 
westward  of  the  southern  point  the  coast  is  lower  and  flatter,  and  rises  gradually 
toward  the  centre.'* 

On  the  South  side  there  are  three  harbours  where  ships  may  lie  in  perfect 
safety.  Comptroller  Bay,  Port  Anna  Maria,  and  Port  Tschitschagofil  Between 
Port  Anna  Maria  and  the  latter  there  are  several  small  bights  or  bays,  that  do 
not,  however,  afford  an  anchorage,  being  too  little  defended  from  tlie  wind,  and 
full  of  rocks. 

Cape  Martin  is  the  S.E.  point  of  Nuka-Hiva.  According  to  M.  Tessan's 
chart,  it  is  in  lat  8°  58'  S.,  Ion.  140"^  2'  W.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  approached  it 
from  the  eastward ;  he  says : — ^*  At  ten  we  saw  the  Island  of  Nuka-Hiva  through 
the  haze.  As  seen  from  the  eastward,  it  presents  a  long,  low  point  on  its  north- 
eastern limit,  and  high  abrupt  heads ;  to  the  southward,  that  of  St.  Martin's, 
which  forms  the  eastern  head  of  Comptroller  Bay,  being  very  abrupt,  and 
capped  with  masses  of  rock  like  ruined  castles.  I  was  much  disappointed  in  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  were  very  lofty,  and 
mention  is  even  made  of  a  cascade  3,000  feet  in  leap."+ 

Taipi,  or  Comptroller  Bat,  as  it  was  named  by  Hergest,  is  just  to  the 
West  of  Cape  Martin.  He  did  not  examine  it.  The  following  is  a  recent  French 
account : — *'  The  winds  in  the  interior  of  this  bay  blow  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  outside,  but  they  incline  to  the  S.E.  at  the  op^ening  of  the  coves  of  Haka* 
Haka  and  Haka-Punae. 

''The  currents  near  the  Te-oho-te-kea  Rock  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ar» 

•  Krusenstern,  p.  1*8.  ♦  Voyagt  of  the  Sulphur^  vol.  1.  p.  362. 
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C«pe  Martis,  or  Tifa^,  windi  fsmns  tibe  Ead  fxmt  cf  tKe  bftr.  mT  be 
hf  a  rock,  a  tine  Cars  of  a  tanner,  vlarii  furaMwats  it.     This  tover 
V>  iicfiif  t/ysanif  the  «ea  vkea  Kca  frooi  tke  S.W.     TW  re-oia-/«-i«a 
600  i«4f  to  vut  Si»tk  ef  il«  cape,  mmx  be  takes  for  a  boat 
it  4gi9  aflt  ftjfid  aeuBSt  tke  bad. 
^^  Hi^  water.  Ml  aad  ckas^e,  la  tke  Haka-Paa  Cote  at  3^  52" ;  rise,  4  feet 

Tai-o-SAE,  or  Poar  A»a  JLiaiA,  b  tke  aext  to  tke  Wot.  It  was  listed  hj 
Sir  Edarsrd  Bekker  ia  H.NjS.  Smipkmr,  aad  tke  MWviaf  aeoovat  b  gtren  of 
it:— ''Saddc&lTa  nsdr  bcack  opeacd  bekiad  aa  idiad,  vkick  preaeotlT dis- 
timtttd  a  deep  aad  well  ifeeHered  bay,  bat  ratker  aarrov  lor  vorkia^.  Coming 
froai  tke  caftawd,  tke  port  mtaj  be  eaiflT  kaon  bv  a  ▼err  eoaipicaoBS  k>ftj 
bataltic  dfke,  akick  peqieadicalaily  iatenecti  tke  camera  oater  klaf.  Vessel 
iateadiag  to  eater  tke  baj  ikoabl  keep  Am  klaff*  aboat  a  poiat  oa  tke  starboard 
bow,  roaadiag  tke  iilaiul  off  it  wUkim  a  cable  s  leagtk.  vkea  tke  wind  generally 
leads  io.  All  tke  tagietn  ikores  of  tke  baj  are  bold-to,  aad  free  from  danger, 
aad  tbe  wiad  aill  ahrars  lead  off. 

**  Tbe  riew  of  tke  eatianee  of  tke  bay  is  beaatifal,  Cu-  sarpamiag  aaytkiag  I  hare 
aoticed  ia  tkese  seas;  and  altkoagk  ragged,  isolated  Mimct  of  rode  kere  and 
tkere  start  ap,  to  add  tkeir  sombre  effect  to  tke  otkerwise  brilliant  tinti  of  the 
kuidscape,  still  the  loxarisnce  of  tke  ilopes  and  valleys  (aad  every  iach  where 
▼egetatioo  can  thrire  is  stabbomly  contested)  produces  a  sensation  wkidi  cannot 
jnstly  be  introsted  to  pen  or  pencil.'*  t 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  6xed  his  obserratioos  in  a  clear  saady  bay  to  the  eastward 
of  tke  Pilot's  Hill,  which  separates  it  from  the  town,  the  saaw  spot  occupied  by 
Porter  io  1814,  and  br  the  Astrolabe  and  ZeUe  afterwards. 

Capt.  Kmsenstern  thus  describes  the  approaches  to  it : — **  As  soon  as  you 
obtain  sight  of  Noka-Hira,  coming  from  the  eastward ,  yoa  immediately  perceive 
Pari  Martin ;  it  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  and  cannot  posdUy  be  miftlaken 
for  any  other  inlet  of  thb  bland.  The  land  adjoin'mg  it  forms  tke  East  extreme 
of  Comptroller  Bay ;  the  point  itself  advances,  and  consisu  of  steep,  craggy 
rocks,  that  seem  to  have  undergone  some  violent  revolution,  and  a  ship  may 
approach  within  a  mile  of  thb  headland,  as  well,  indeed,  as  of  the  whole  southern 
coast,  without  danger,  as  there  is  a  depth  of  from  35  to  50  fathoms,  over  a 
6oe  sandy  bottom.  Shortly  after  a  black  rock  appears  in  sight,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Port  Martin,  which  you  leave  on  your  right  hand  when  Comp- 
troller Bay  opens  upon  you,  lying  North  and  South  ;  and  a  little  more  to  the 
westward  is  another  smaller  one.  When  Comptroller  Bay  b  quite  open  you 
steer  parallel  with  the  coast,  the  direction  of  which  b  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  for 
5  or  6  miles,  until  you  perceijre  a  small  island  called  Mattau  (or  Mataou,  or  the 
Sentinel  ?)  not  more  than  30  fathoms  from  the  East  point  of  the  entrance.  Upon 
opening  this  narrow  passage,  you  steer  straight  for  the  island,  and  pass  directly 

•  Aonslfli  Hydrr^.,  t«rnp  II.,  1810,  vp.  fldO-?.  t  Vovagc  r.f  (he  Sftlphury  p.  353. 
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within  about  100  or  150  fathoms  of  it,  when  Port  Anna  Maria  lies  immediately 
before  you.  On  the  West  side  of  the  entrance  is  another  island  of  the  same  size  as 
Mattau,  and  like  it  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  about  30  fathoms 
wide,  and  only  navigable  for  canoes.  This  small  island,  called  by  the  natives 
Mutonoe  {Motu-nui,  large  island,  a  name  given  in  derision  for  its  small  size), 
may  be  known  by  a  rock  that  lies  about  10  or  13  fathoms  from  it.  The  islands 
Mattau  and  Mutonoe  form  the  entrance  to  Port  Anna  Maria,  and  care  is 
necessary,  both  in  entering  and  going  out,  not  to  approach  too  near  to  the 
westward  island,  or  indeed  to  the  westward  shore,  as  an  easterly  wind,  blowing 
even  moderately,  and  a  pretty  strong  current,  render  it  dangerous.  If  there  be 
a  steady  fresh  breeze  in  the  bay,  the  entrance  is  perfectly  safe,  and  a  vessel  may 
near  the  coast  on  either  side  within  50  fathoms,  or  even  still  closer  to  the  eastern 
side,  nor  is  there  anything  whatever  to  render  it  the  least  dangerous :  but  with  a 
moderate  and  unsteady  wind,  such  as  generally  prevails  in  the  bay,  owing  to  the 
lofly  mountains  which  surround  it,  no  reliance  must  be  placed  on  these  unsettled 
breezes,  which  veer  in  one  moment  from  East  to  West,  now  coming  in  violent 
gusts,  and  immediately  after  falling  perfectly  calm.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
it  is  necessary  to  warp,  which  mode  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the  harbour,  notwith- 
standing it  is  so  laborious,  and,  on  account  of  the  burning  heat,  so  fatiguing,  is  the 
only  one  to  be  depended  on.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  northern 
shore  the  bay  stretches  itself  in  an  East  and  West  direction  ;  you  then  approach 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  very  prominent  bill  on  the  East  shore,  where 
the  least  uncomfortable  landing-place  will  be  found ;  and  bring  up  in  about  15 
fathoms,  mooring  with  your  anchors  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  and  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  a  small  rivulet  on  the  northern  shore,  where  a 
supply  of  water  may  be  procured.  The  East  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
other  side,  the  currents  not  having  the  same  effect  upon  the  ship ;  and  during 
our  stay  there  often  days,  our  cables  were  not  once  fouled,  while  the  Neva^  which 
lay  on  the  West  side,  was  obliged,  almost  every  day,  to  clear  her  anchors."* 

To  this  account  may  be  added  the  following  : — Tai-o-hae,  or  as  it  is  called  by 
Krusenstern,  Tayo  Hoae,  or  Anna  Maria  Bay,  is  in  the  South  part  of  Nuka-Hiva. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  trade  winds.  The  breeze  which  sometimes  blows  from 
the  South  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay  is  only  a  deflection  of  that  which  prevails 
outside.  In  the  bad  season  preparation  should  be  made  against  the  very  strong 
gusts  which  come  from  the  mountains,  from  N.E.  to  E.N.E. 

To  reach  the  anchorage  it  should  not  be  attempted  before  nine  o*clock  a.m. 
You  will  be  exposed  to  meet  with  a  calm  or  light  breeze,  with  which  vessels 
generally  quit.  After  having  ranged  close  to  the  Sentinel  (Mataou  ?)  on  the  East, 
Point  Arquie  is  easily  reached,  but  abreast  of  this  point  and  further  in  the  breeze 
is  commonly  irregular,  and  you  must  take  advantage  of  its  changes.  In  all 
cases  you  can  anchor  and  haul  in.  It  is  important,  particularly  when  the  breeze 
is  not  up,  not  to  approach  the  first  point  to  the  North  of  Point  Arquee.  Several 
ships  have  been  carried  on  the  rocks  off  this  point  by  the  effect  of  currents,  the 
waves,  or  by  light  breezes. 

•  Krusenstcrn'8  Voyage,  pp.  145—147. 
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la  1844  water  was  got  horn  the  mcr  wUck  fell  iDto  the  sea  near  the  kiog^s 
lioit.     Mea-of-war  geaerallj  did  it  bj  roUiag  tke  casks  orer  the  high  beach. 

To  fiad  the  eatraaoe  of  the  bay  joa  wfll  see  oa  the  coast,  whkrh  is  perpea- 
dicalar,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Eastern  Seatiad,  a  white  cross,  one  branch  of 
whidi  is  rerticaly  and  may  at  a  distance  seem  like  a  cascade.  The  other  branch 
is  iadiacd  to  the  horisoa  from  East  to  West.  The  iroa-wood  trees  which  grow 
oa  the  Western  Semiimel  ( Jlofo-aat)  will  also  point  it  oat.  High  water,  fall  and 
diange,  TM;  rise,4  feet  6  inches. 

CapC  Kmsensteia  sajrs  that  the  heaTT  sarf  readered  any  accurate  obserratioos 
oa  the  ebb  and  flood  almost  impossible,  bat  it  was  ascertained  that  they  changed 
invariably  every  six  hoars,  the  flood  setting  feoai  the  East.  At  full  and  new  moon 
it  is  high  water  between  Ibor  and  five  o'clock,  the  tide  rising  not  more  than  3  feet, 
bat  not  well  determined.     Var.  4""  dff  dOT  E. 

The  position  of  the  observations  oa  the  East  side  of  the  bay,  which  is,  as 
before  meotioned,  the  same  occapied  by  the  American  CcaanMidore  Porter,  in 
1813,*  H.M.S.  Smlpkmr^  and  the  French  corvettes.  Astrolabe  and  ZeUe,  is  in 
lat.  8°  54'  3*,  Ion.  140°  (?  A(f. 

PoaT  TscBmcBAGOFF  lies  to  the  West  of  Port  Aaaa  Maria,  and  was  visited 
and  named  by  Capt.  Kroseostem.  At  the  entiaace  of  the  bay,  the  West  side 
of  whidi  was  formed  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  rocks  of  a  very  wild  bat  bean* 
tifnl  appearaace,  we  fooad  20  fethoois  water  over  a  very  fiae  bottom  of  sand  and 
day.  As  yon  advance  on  the  East  side  there  is  another  bay,  apparently  strewed 
with  rocks,  and  quite  exposed  to  the  West,  which  occasions  a  very  heavy  surf. 
After  passing  the  western  point  of  this  rocky  bay,  yoa  opeo  the  finest  basin  that 
can  be  imagined ;  it  lies  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  b  aboat  200  fathoms- deep 
and  100  wide ;  at  the  bottom  of  it  b  an  even  sandy  beach,  and  behind  thb  a 
green  flat  resembling  a  most  beaatiful  bowling-green.  Streams  of  water  flowed 
in  varioQS  places  from  the  mountains,  and  in  a  very  picturesque  and  inhabited 
vale.  Some  distance  to  the  North  of  the  entrance,  called  Sckegua  by  the  natives, 
is  a  considerable  river.  This  side  being  exposed  to  the  wind,  landing  here  is  more 
difficult,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  high  water  a  boat  could  enter  this  stream. 

The  basin  is  so  completely  land-locked  that  the  most  violent  storm  would  have 
scarcely  any  efiect  on  the  water,  and  a  ship  in  need  of  repairs  could  not  wbh  for 
a  finer  harbour  for  such  a  purpose.  The  depth  for  such  is  exceedingly  convenient. 
Bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread-fruit  are  superabundant,  but  animal  provisions  are 
scarce.  The  chief  advantage  of  it  is  that  you  can  anchor  about  100  fathoms 
from  the  land,  thus  having  the  king's  house  and  all  the  village  under  the  guns  of 
the  ship,  in  case  of  an  attack.  Its  chief  fault  b  the  narrow  entrance,  which  in 
one  part  is  only  120  fathoms  wide,  but  b  deep,  so  that  you  might  easily  warp  out 
if  the  wind  be  moderate.f     It  lies  in  lat.  8°  57'  S.,  Ion.  139^  42'  16'  W. 

Lieutenant  Hergest  ran  along  the  western  shore,  which  he  says  b  rocky  and 

*  Naka-HIfs  Is  VariBr't  Madison  Island ;  the  bay  is  called  Massacbasetts,  and  tbeir  bats 
Vadisonville,  on  tba  East  side  of  Anna  Maria  Bay ;  and  here  the  American  capuin  made  one  of 
those  nnprof  olied  and  unpardonable  onslaughts  on  the  nnoffimding^  natiTcs.  Those  who  mmy  ba 
Interested  In  this  shoald  read  the  Quarterly  Re?iew,  fol.  iU.,  1816,  pp.  365—410. 

t  Krosenitem's  Voyage,  p.  180. 
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iron-boand,  without  cave  or  bay.  It  bad  a  Terdant  appearance,  bat  no  great 
sign  of  fertility,  nor  were  any  habitations  or  natives  perceived.  The  N.W.  side 
appeared  to  contain  some  small  bays,  and  towards  its  N.E.  extremity  the  land 
turns  abruptly  round,  forming  a  bay  something  similar,  but  not  quite  so  deep,  as 
Comptroller  Bay. 

MOTU-ITI,  or  HERGEST  ISLET,  is  a  high  rock  elevated  130  feet  above  the 
sea.  To  the  East  there  are  two  other  white  islets  entirely  deprived  of  vegetation, 
and  much  lower  than  Hergest  Islet ;  they  ought  not  to  be  approached  too  closely. 
Ingraham  called  them  Franklin  Island^  and  Roberts  Blake  Island^  mistaking  the 
for  a  single  island.* 

Clark's  Reef  could  not  be  found  by  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  in  the  assigned 
position,  lat.  8^  18^  Ion.  139^  5(/.     He  sounded  to  200  fathoms. 

A  LOW  isLAivD  exists  E.  13^  N.,  15  or  18  miles  from  Fattuuhu  or  Chanal 
Island.  It  is  in  reality  on  a  bank  of  coral  and  sand,  raised  6  or  10  feet  above 
the  water,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  high.  The  shoal  on  which  it  stands  stretches 
a  long  way  to  the  West  under  water.  Soundings  on  it  were  got  from  6  to  55 
fathoms. 

HIAU  (Krusenstem),  HIAOU  (Du  Petit  Thouars),  was  named  by  Lieutenant 
Hergest  Roberts  Island;  by  Marchand,  Masse  Island :  by  Roberts,  PreemaniU 
Island :  and  by  Ingraham,  Knox  Island.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  adjoining 
island,  Fattuukuy  and  like  it  is  very  high,  2,000  feet  according  to  M.  Tessan. 
It  is  more  varied  in  its  conformation. 

Lieutenant  Hergest  says  its  shores  are  rocky,  without  any  coves  or  landing 
places ;  and  though  its  surfieure  was  green,  it  produced  no  trees,  yet  a  few  shrubs 
and  bushes  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  rocks ;  nor  did  it  seem  to 
be  otherwise  inhabited  than  by  the  tropical  oceanic  birds.  These  were  in  great 
numbers  about  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  place  of  their  general  resort.  The  N.W. 
side,  however,  had  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and  although  its  shores  were  also 
rocky,  a  number  of  trees  were  produced,  as  well  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  as  in  tlie 
valleys.  This  side  afforded  some  coves,  where  there  is  good  landing,  particularly 
in  one  near  the  middle  ;  this,  from  the  appearance  of  its  northern  side,  was  called 
Battery  Cove.  A  little  more  to  the  North  of  this  cove  is  a  bay  {Cocoa-nut  Bay) 
which  Lieutenant  Hergest  and  Mr.  Gooch  examined ;  good  anchorage  and  regular 
soundings  were  found,  from  18  to  5  fathoms;  the  bottom  a  fine  clear  sand. 
An  excellent  run  of  fresh  water  discharged  itself  into  the  bay,  near  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  trees:  here  they  landed,  and  found  a  place  for  entering,  &c.  The 
landing  was  but  indifferent,  on  account  of  the  surf;  but  water  is  easily  obtained,  f 

In  the  two  valleys  above  alluded  to  the  vegetation  seemed  more  rich  and  active 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  island.  Besides  these,  between  the  peaks  several 
plateaux  covered  with  pine  trees  and  verdure  were  seen.  Notwithstanding  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  it  is  not  inhabited.  Without  doubt  there  is  water  to  be  got 
in  the  entrance.     It  is  about  6  miles  in  length  N.E.  and  S.W. 

FATTUUHU  (Krusenstem),  FETOU-HOUHOU  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  is  called 

*  Voyage  of  La  Venus,  toI.  ii.  p.  70;  Kmsenstem's  Vmge,  p.  141. 

t  Vaucoaver's  Voyage,  vol.  UL  pp.  04-6 ;  an  account  of  tlM  murder  of  Lieotenant  Hergeit  and 
Mr.  Qooch  at  Oaha,  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  same  folome,  pp.  00-7. 


MS  NEW  YORK  AKD  SEMSEM  ISLANDSw 

Ckmmai  Idmmd  bj  Mardond ;  h%  Isgnkia,  HmmoKk  Idmmd;  and  bj  Roberts, 
Ijamgdtm  ItHmmd.  It  is  Terr  Bvdi  sBiUcr  Asa  Hiia,  being  about  4  miles  in 
laig;tli,  and  not  bocc  tban  one  in  bfeadtb.  It  is  very  sleep,  its  coast  seeming  to 
arise  perpeodicalail j  iitMn  the  sea.  It  is  oofcSBd  wiib  a  vegetation  which  cannot 
be  compared  to  thai  of  Dominica ;  bat  it  is  incorrect  to  call  it  barren.  At  the 
North  point  of  this  island  there  is  a  large  high  iakt,  at  adwrt  distance  from  the 
shore ;  it  lies  W.  13^  S.  from  the  bank  awash.  Ihe  Sonth  point  of  Hian  is  low  ; 
some  detached  and  low  rocks  show  thcmielycs,  whi^  teemed  to  those  on  board 
Lm  Vcmms  to  extend  some  distance  berood  the  risible  todis. 

In  the  channel  separating  Hiaa  from  Fattanha  some  thought  they  saw  a 
breaker,  bat  thb  hex  was  not  abaolotelj  established ;  in  the  consequent  doubt 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  the  passage. 

These  two  islands  hare  an  abundance  of  fish  and  sea*lbwl,  which  the  natives  of 
Nuka-Hiva  and  Roapoa  come  from  time  to  time  to  enjoj.  These  islands  are  thus 
like  what  Tetnroa  is  to  Tahiti,  a  place  of  resort  for  the  licentious  tribes,  who  come 
hither  to  give  themsrivcs  up  to  glntlony  and  debauchery.* 


DETACHED  ISLANDS  AND   SHOALS  BETWEEN   THE 

EQUATOR  AND  LATITUDE  10°  S. 

Following  the  prerious  plan,  in  this  belt  of  latitude  we  commence  to  the 
westward  of  the  Marquesas  Islands.  The  space  comprised  within  these  latitudes, 
and  between  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  those  last  named,  has  not  a  single  point 
of  land  or  shoal  hitherto  discoTered. 

New  ToEK  and  Nezsem  Isuuroa. — On  May  31, 1798,  Mr.  Fanning  relates  that 
after  quitting  Nuka-Hirah,  in  the  ship  BeUif^  land  was  made  to  the  N.E.  As  it 
was  neared  it  appeared  to  be  two  islands ;  one  high  and  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  other  a  low  island.  The  first  was  named  New  Turk  Island,  and  the 
second  Nezsen  Island,  after  his  friend  and  owner,  Mr.  Elias  Nezaen.  Numerous 
smokes  showed  them  to  be  inhabited,  but  as  they  were  passed  at  4  to  6  leagues' 
distance  they  were  not  examined.  At  seven  hours  after  first  seeing  them,  the  lat. 
was  S''  Id'  S.,  Ion.  141^  31%  New  York  Island  bearing  £.  by  N.  8  leagues-f 

This  would  make  the  lat.  about  8^  9'  S.,  Ion.  141^  30|' ;  but  the  vagueness  of 
the  account,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  period,  render  it  very  probable  that  they 
are  identical  with  Hiau  and  Fattuuhu,  last  described. 

TIBURONES. — Capt.  D'Urville  inquired  concerning  Tibmnmes  at  Uapoa, 
and  was  unhesitatingly  assured  of  its  existence,  and  that  their  inhabitants  some- 
times visited  it.  They  stated  that  it  was  high  land,  and  on  all  its  coast  there  was 
but  one  small  sandy  beach,  where  their  canoes  could  land  in  fine  weather.  At 
that  time  (August,  1838)  there  was  a  single  native  on  it,  deserted  by  his  com- 


*  Voysgo  of  La  Venui,  vol.  U.  pp.  SCB-9.  t  Fuming**  Tojages,  pp.  217, 218. 
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panioDS.     It  was  about  50  leagues,  or  a  day  and  a  halfs  sail,  from  Uapoa/     On 
the  cfaarto  it  is  placed  in  lat.  1 1^  S.,  Ion.  143''  W. 

CAROLINE  ISLAND,  THORNTON  ISLAND.— In  1796  Capt.  Broughton 
saw  an  island  in  lat.  9^  57'  S.,  Ion.  150^  25'  W.  He  passed  it  at  the  distance 
of  5  leagues  ;  and  as  it  is  very  low,  he  might  readily  be  mistaken  as  to  its  actaal 
size.     He  named  this  Caroline  Island. 

Capt.  ThorntOB,  commanding  the  English  whaler  Supply,  in  his  passage  from 
Peru  to  Australia,  discovered,  in  lat.  10^  4'  S.,  Ion.  150^  16',  a  very  low  island, 
which  at  first  sight  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  group  of  islands.  He  estimated 
their  length  to  be  6  leagues,  and  breadth  5  miles. 

The  close  proximity  of  these  two  positions  renders  it  most  probable  that  they 
are  identical,  notwithstanding  that  Thornton  Island  is  stated  to  be  nearly  three 
times  the  size  of  that  seen  at  the  distance  by  Capt.  Broughton.f 

VOSTOCK  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Bellingshausen  in  1820.  It  is 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  His  position,  lat.  10°  5'  50'  S.,  Ion. 
152^23',  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  who  place 
it  on  their  charts  as  Staver*8  Island,  discovered  by  Capt.  Cash.  It  is  also  identical 
with  Anne  Island.  Wilkes  describes  it  as  a  low  sandy  island,  with  a  lagoon.  It 
is  well  wooded,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  of  an  oval  shape,  with  heavy  breakers 
surrounding  it.     Landing  impossible.! 

MALDEN  ISLAND,  discovered  by  Lord  Byron  in  H.M.S.  Blonde,  in  1825, 
is  a  low  coral  formation,  about  12  or  14  miles  in  extent,  and  having  on  it  several 
clumps  of  thick  fresh-looking  trees,  so  compact  that  at  a  distance  they  were 
taken  for  rocks  ;  these  clumps  are  useful  in  approaching  the  land,  for  in  no  place 
is  it  higher  than  40  feet.  Landing  was  easy,  but  shoals  of  bold  sharks  rendered 
it  rather  dangerous.  No  inhabitants  were  found  on  it  by  the  Blonde,  but  traces 
of  former  people'were  seen — large  square  areas,  raised  3  feet  above  the  ordinary 
surface,  supported  by  blocks  of  wrought  coral,  and  each  having  in  the  centre 
what  may  be  taken  for  an  altar  or  tomb,  similar  to  Capt.  Cook's  description  in 
other  islands.  It  was  named  after  the  surveying  officer  of  the  Blonde,  Lieutenant 
Maiden.    There  is  fresh  water  in  it.     Lat.  4°  S.,  Ion.  155°  W.§ 

STARBUCK  ISLAND  was  also  discovered  by  Lord  Byron,  in  1825.  It  is 
placed  by  some  in  lat.  5°  58'  30*  S.,  and  Ion.  155°  58'  W.  Arrowsmith  places  it 
in  lat.  5°  24',  and  Ion.  155°  50'.  It  is  most  likely  identical  with  Volunteer 
Island,  discovered,  in  1823,  by  the  Eagle,  an  English  whaler,  said  to  be  in  lat. 
5°9'S.,  Ion.  155°  18'. II 


*  Voyage  au  Pole  Sud,  tome  iv.  p.  23 ;  Capt.  Du  Petit  Thouara  sought  for  it  without  success. 
See  Voyage  of  La  Venus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  372-8. 
t  Voyage  to  the  North  Pacific,  by  Capts.  Broughton  and  KrusenKtern,  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
t  Rnisenstem's  Supplement,  pp.  4,  78.  158^  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  277. 
4  Voyage  of  the  Blonde,  pp.  205-6. 
II  Mr.  Purdy ;  Rnuenstem,  Supplement,  p.  16;  Voyage  of  the  Blonde. 
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994  FESRHYS   ISLANDS— JAR  VIS  ISLAND. 

PENRHYN  ISLANDS  were  discovered,  in  1788,  by  the  vessel  Pemrkym.zi 
the  difUDce  of  %  miles.  Kotzebue  vas  the  next  navigator  vho  sav  them, 
April  30,  1816.  He  describes  tl^e  natives  as  greatly  resonblu^  those  of  the 
Washington  (Marquesas}  Islands.  This  comparison,  however,  is  not  confirmed 
bj  the  remarks  of  the  United  States'  Eiploring  Expedition  in  1S40,  which 
fallow  : — 

The  Porpoise  next  passed  over  the  supposed  site  of  Tienhoven  Island  witboQt 
seeing  any  signs  of  land,  and  thence  N.W.  across  two  positions  assigned  to 
Peorfayri's,  examining  particularly  that  given  by  Capt.Cash,  in  lat.  9^  oS  S.,  and 
Ion.  158^  14'  W.  No  island,  however,  was  teen.  Proceeding  farther  to  the 
N.W.,  they,  on  the  15th,  discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  Penrhyn  Island, 
about  30  miles  West  of  its  place  on  Arrowsmith*s  chart.  It  was  of  the  usual 
coral  formation,  low,  and  densely  covered  with  trees,  among  which  the  cocoa-nut 
was  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  natives  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  were  the  wildest  and  most  savage-looking 
beings  that  had  been  met  with,  vociferating  in  the  loudest  and  most  frightful 
manner  as  they  clambered  fearlessly  up  the  sides  ;  they  were  naked,  except  the 
maro.    Their  weapons  were  concealed.     Their  language  could  not  be  understood. 

The  island  was  by  estimate  50  feet  high,  and  was  found  to  be  9  miles  long, 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  about  5  miles  wide,  with  an  extensive  lagoon,  having  in  it 
many  coral  patches ;  there  is  a  boat  entrance  into  it.  On  the  N.W.  side  there 
appears  to  be  a  continuous  village,  with  cocoa-nut  groves  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  the  island  is  evidently  very  thickly  peopled.  The  ferocity  of  the 
savages  precluded  the  possibility  of  attempting  a  landing. 

The  island  is  believed  to  afford  some  tortoise-shell  and  pearls,  but  the  ferocious 
and  savage  disposition  of  the  natives  would  require  traders  to  be  strongly  armed.^ 

Admiral  Krusenstern  considers  that  Bennett  Islands^  seen  in  1832,  in  lat. 
8°  35'  S.,  Ion.  159^  55^  W.,  are  identical  with  Penrhyn  Islands.f 

JARVIS  ISLAND  is  a  small  coral  island,  triangular  in  shape,  1|  miles  East 
and  West,  and  a  mile  North  and  South.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  white 
sand-beach,  10  or  12  feet  above  the  sea,  without  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  but  a  few 
patches  of  grass.  The  sea  breaks  violently  around  it,  but  no  reef  extends  to  any 
distance  from  it,  and  it  may  therefore  be  closely  approached.  A  few  sea  birds 
were  seen  about  it,  and  it  was  considered  very  dangerous.  Lat.  0°  22'  33''  S., 
Ion.  159*^54'  11' W.: 

Several  islands  and  reefs  have  been  announced  as  existing  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  none  of  them  were  seen  by  the  American  Exploring  Expedition.  The 
first  of  these,  as  regards  position,  must  be  the  same  as  Jarvis  Island.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Capt.  Brown,  of  the  English  ship  Eliza  Francis^  August  21,  1821  ; 
it  is  a  small  island,  5  miles  in  circumference,  covered  with  bushes,  in  lat.  0*^23'  S., 
Ion.  159^46' W.^ 

•  NamUive  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Eipedition,  voL  iv.  pp.  277—280. 

t  Sapplement,  p.  160. 

X  Wilket'f  Narrative,  vol.  v.  p.  4. 

S  Letter  from  M.  Blotieville  to  Admiral  Knuenttem,  Supplement,  p.  22. 
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Bunker  Island,  an  American  discovery,  is  also  most  likely  identical  with  these. 
It  is  small.  In  this  case  another  island,  called  Brocke  Island  by  the  Americans, 
must  exist  a  short  distance  from  Bunker  or  Jarvis  Island,  in  lat.  1°  13'  S.,  and 
Ion.  159°  30'  W.,  or,  corrected  from  Wilkes's  position,  159°  40'  W. 

BOWDITCH  ISLAND,  or  Fakaafo,  was  discovered  by  the  U.S.  discovery 
ship  Peacock,  on  January  28,  1840.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  and  its  shape  is 
that  of  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  to  the  South.  From  North  to  South  it  is  8  miles 
long,  and  in  width  from  its  West  point  4  miles.  On  its  S.W,  and  North  points  it 
is  of  considerable  elevation,  and  the  more  elevated  parts  are  connected  by  a  coral 
reef,  which  is  awash.  On  the  East  side  the  land  is  more  continuous,  and  on 
these  parts  there  are  extensive  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  a  shrubbery.  There 
is  no  entrance  for  a  vessel  to  the  lagoon,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
water,  has  but  little  depth.  The  party  landed  on  an  islet  in  the  S.W.  part,  which 
the  natives  called  Fakaafo ;  it  was  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  had  no 
houses  on  it.  The  town  is  opposite  the  islet,  and  here  water  was  procured  from  a 
carefully  kept  well.  The  natives  appeared  unacquainted  with  Europeans  and 
with  the  use  of  fire.     Lat.  9°  20'  S.,  Ion.  171°  4'  W.» 

DUKE  OF  CLARENtE  ISLAND,  or  Nukunono,  was  discovered  by  Capt. 
Edwards,  of  the  Pandora  frigate,  in  1791.  It  was  surveyed  by  the  American 
Expedition,  and  found  to  be  7i%  miles  in  length  in  a  North  and  South  direction, 
and  5  miles  wide  East  and  West.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  the  apex  to  the 
North.  It  has  a  lagoon  similar  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  York  Island,  with  islets 
in  it ;  theN.W.  side  is  a  bare  reef  awash,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  Many 
cocoa-nut  and  other  trees  on  it.  It  is  said  to  be  inhabited,  but  no  communication 
could  be  effected.     Its  North  point  is  in  lat.  9°  5'  S.,  Ion.  171°  38'  W. 

DUKE  OF  YORK  ISLAND,  or  Oatafu,  was  discovered  by  Commodore 
Byron,  in  1765,  who,  however,  does  not  give  the  position  in  his  narrative.  He 
said  it  was  uninhabited.  Wilkes  surveyed  it  in  1840.  It  is  a  lagoon  island  of 
coral  formation,  3  miles  long  East  and  West,  and  2}  wide  iVorth  and  South. 
There  is  no  passage  into  the  lagoon  ;  the  sea  breaks  on  the  reef  with  violence, 
but  at  high  water  a  boat  may  pass  over  without  difficulty,  if  proper  care  is  taken. 
The  islets  that  have  been  formed  on  the  reef  are  8  or  10  feet  above  the  water,  and 
are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus  trees.  It  is  now  inhabited  ;  the  village, 
which  was  visited,  was  on  the  innef  or  lagoon  side  of  the  island  ;  the  population 
was  vaguely  estimated  at  120.  They  have  no  water ;  the  supply  is  wholly 
obtained  from  excavations'  made  in  the  body  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  2  feet  from 
the  ground.  These  trees  are  all  dug  out  on  the  lee  side,  towards  which  all  are 
more  or  less  inclined.  The  natives  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  chief  of 
Fakaafo  or  Bo wd itch  Island. f 

These  last  three  islands  are  collectively  called  the  Union  Group  on  the  American 
charts. 

•  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  10—18. 

t  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  vol.  i.  ;  Wilken,  vol.  v.  pp.  6 — 8. 
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PHOENIX  GROUP. 

Thtf  appellation  is  applied  to  a  scattered  Domber  of  islands,  from  the  name  of 
one  of  its  members,  by  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  however,  that  the  Phoenix  Island  is  one  of  which  the  existence  is 
supposed  to  be  disproved  by  their  examination.  The  six  or  seven  islands  com- 
posing it  are  as  follow. 

ENDERBURY'S  ISLAND  isplacedby  Wilke8inlat.3^8'S.,lon.l71°8'30''\V. 
It  b  of  peculiar  appearance  for  a  coral  island.  It  is  3  miles  long  by  2  J  wide. 
Its  South  end  is  the  widest,  and  on  it  are  two  clumps  of  stunted  shrubs  and 
plants  ;  the  southern  end  is  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  and  here  its  dry  lagoon  is 
most  apparent  The  bottom  of  this  lagoon  is  composed  of  coral  slabs,  now 
broken  up  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  is  in  places  below  the  level  of  high  water. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  island  above  the  shore  reef  is  18  feet.  On  the  West 
side  of  the  island  was  found  a  quantity  of  large  drift-wood,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  a  great  rise  of  water  at  times.* 

BIRNEY*S  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Emment,  who  also  discovered 
Sydney  Island.  According  to  Capt.  Wilkes,  it  is  in  lat.  3^  34'  15'  S.,  and 
Ion.  171^  33'  W.  It  is  only  a  coral  island,  6  feet  above  the  sea,  about  one 
mile  long,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  but  a  strip  of 
coral,  apparently  uplifted,  and  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  vessels.f 

Arthur  Island,  placed  by  Arrowsmith  in  lat.  3°  30'  S.,  Ion.  176°  C  W., 
requires  confirmation  as  to  its  existence  and  position. 

From  the  information  received  by  Wilkes,  at  Hull's  Island,  there  exists  only 
two  islands  to  the  northward.  These  would  be  therefore  Enderbury's  and 
Birney's  Islands.  Phoenix  Island,  Farmer  Island,  and  Favourite  Island,  are 
with  Enderbury's  and  Mary  Bulcot  Islands.  Mary  or  Roberts'  Islands  are  the 
same  as  Birney's  Island. t 

GARDNER  or  KEMIN'S  ISLAND  is  placed  by  Krusenstern  among  the 
doubtful  islands,  but  has  been  fixed  by  Wilkes's  Expedition,  lat  4''  37'  42"  S., 
Ion.  174°  40'  18'^.  It  b  a  low  coral  island,  with  a  shallow  lagoon.  Birds  were 
numerous  aud  very  tame.  A  large  rat  was  found  (perhaps  indicative  of  water). 
Trees  40  feet  high,  but  no  underwood ;  visible  15  miles.  The  flood  sets  strong  to 
the  northward  ;  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  4|  feet ;  var.  7^  26'  E.  (1840.)§ 

M'KEAN'S  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Wilkes,  in  lat.  3«  36'  10*  S.,  and 
Ion.  174^  17'  26"  W.  It  is  of  coral  and  saq^  blocks,  25  feet  high,  no  trees  or 
bushes.     Three- fourths  of  a  mile  long,  by  half  a  mile  broad. || 

HULL'S  ISLAND^the  N.W.  point  of  which  is  in  lat.  4^  29'  48"  S.,  Ion. 
172°  20'  52'  W.,  was  discovered  by  Wilkes,  August  26,  1840.  It  is  a  lagoon 
island,  and  has  a  little  fresh  water,  and  a  few  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  it.  They 
were  surprised  at  finding  eleven  Tahitians  with   a  Frenchman  on  it,  catching 

•     •  WUken,  vol.  Hi.  p.  370. 

♦  Wilkef,  vol  T.  p.  4  ;  see  also  Mr.  Purdy  to  Admiral  Krusenstern,  Bupplement,  p.  22. 

X  See  also  Kruseniiteni,  Supp.  pp.  22, 159. 

§  Knueostern,  Supp.  pp.  19, 167  ;  Wilke««,  vol.  iii.  p.  368. 

II  Wilkes,  vol.  ill.  p.  SeO. 
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turtle,  of  which  they  had  taken  seventy-eight  in  fire  months ;  it  offers,  therefore, 
but  few  inducements  to  visit  it.* 

SYDNEY  ISLAND,  according  to  the  people  found  on  HulFs  Island,  lies  60 
miles  to  the  East  of  the  latter.  Upon  Norie*s  chart  there  are  two  islands, 
25  miles  apart,  in  this  relative  situation,  so  that  Wilkes's  discovery  is  not  alto- 
gether new.     His  appellation,  however,  may  be  retained  to  the  former. 

ELLICES  GROUP. 

This  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  islands,  or  rather  subordinate  groups  of  a  range 
of  islands,  which  extends  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  for  300  miles.  The  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  whole  range  in  the  chart  drawn  up  by  the  American 
Exploring  Expedition,  and  as  it  may  be  serviceable,  it  is  here  repeated  without 
any  reference  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  general  term. 

INDEPENDENCE  ISLAND  is  an  American  discovery ;  its  position  has  been 
more  definitely  determined  by  Mr.  Bennett,  as  lat.  10^41'  S.,  Ion.  179^  15'  E., 
February  19,  ISSO.f  The  island  seen  by  Capt.  Mattinson,  in  January,  1826,  in 
lat.  10^  dO',  and  Ion.  179^  50',  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Independence  Island.  It 
is  a  small  wooded  island  of  2  or  3  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  distance  of 
4  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  island  is  a  coral  bank,  the  depth  on  which  is  from 
12  to  15  fathoms.  I 

Sophia  Island,  in  lat.  10^  45'  S.,  Ion.  179^  20'  E.,  is  said  to  be  sufficiently 
high  to  be  seen  20  miles  off. 

ELLICE*S  GROUP  is  an  extensive  ring  of  small  islets,  situated  on  a  coral  reef 
surrounding  a  lagoon.  They  are  so  far  separated  as  to  give  the  idea  of  distinct 
islands,  which  has  led  to  the  name  of  yroup^  applied  to  them.  They  are  well 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  which  give  them  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
be  seen  at  10  or  12  miles'  distance.  The  connecting  reef  is  awash  ;  there  are 
two  openings  in  its  West  side,  and  an  island  off  its  S.W.  point,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  5  miles  long  and  2  wide.  The  group  is  13  miles  long  in  a  N.  by  E.  and 
S.  by  W.  direction,  aud«  l-f^g  miles  East  and  West.  The  natives,  considered  to 
be  250  in  number  (1840),  call  xiFanafute^  speaking  a  pure  Polynesian  dialect; 
they  are  familiar  with  white  men.  There  appears  to  be  good  anchorage  within 
the  lagoon  ;  an  abundance  of  wood  is  to  be  had  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
not  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water. 

They  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Peyster,  in  the  American  ship  Rebecca,  March 
18,  1819.  He  named  one  on  which  he  was  nearly  wrecked  Escape  Island ;  the 
southernmost,  Rebecca  Island,  from  his  vessel ;  and  the  West,  Brown  Island. 
They  were  seen  by  Wassilieff  in  1821,  but  were  not  seen*i)y  Chramtschenko  in 
1829,  though  their  position  was  well  ascertained,  as  confirmed  by  the  American 
surveyors,  lat.  8°  30'  45*  S.,  Ion.  179°  13'  30"  E.  § 

PEYSTER'S  GROUP  or  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  the  Rebecca,  on  her 
voyage  from  Nuka-Hiva  to  the  East  Indies.  The  natives  call  it  Nukujetau.    It  is 

•  Wilkes,  vol.  iii.  p.  370.  f  U.  S.  Journal;  KruBenstern's  Supplement,  vol.  ii.  p. 436. 

X  Kruienstern's  Supplement,  pp.  9, 10. 

i  Wilkes,  vol.  v.  p.  40 ;  Honburgh ;  Knuenstem's  Supplement,  p.  0. 
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8  miles  long  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  its  greatest  width  is  nearly  the  same. 
There  is  a  good  ship  channel  into  the  lagoon,  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  least 
depth  5  fathoms.  It  leads  to  an  anchorage  in  17  to  20  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
where  a  vessel  may  lie  well  protected  by  the  reef. 

The  extreme  North  island  is  placed  by  Wilkes  in  lat,  7°  56'  11"  S.,  and  Ion. 
178°  27'  32"  E. 

TRACY'S  ISLAND  was  placed  by  Admiral  Krusenstern  among  the  doubtful 
islands,  but  the  position  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  U.S.S.  Peacock  is  exactly 
that  given  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Achilles  Island 
of  the  chart.  Its  native  name  is  Oaitupu,  It  is  well  covered  with  trees,  and  to 
all  appearance  as  extensive  as  Peyster  Island. 

LYNX  ISLAND  is  a  small  island,  which  has  no  lagoon.  It  is  placed  by 
Wilkes  in  lat.  6°  10'  S.,  Ion.  177°  41'  E.,  and  was  named  by  him  Speiden  Island; 
but  the  former  must  remain. 

NETHERLAND  or  EEG  ISLAND  was  discovered,  June  14,  1825,  by  the 
Dutch  frigate  Maria  Reigershergen  and  the  corvette  Pollux.  The  Russian 
captain,  Chramtschenko,  ignorant  of  the  Dutch  discovery,  named  it  Lowendahl 
Island,  in  1829,  and  placed  it  in  lat.  7°  13'  20*^  S.,  and  lat.  177°  14'  30"  E.,  or 
6'  more  S.  and  20'  W.  of  the  Dutch  position.  The  form  of  the  island  is  that  of 
a  crescent,  having  an  extent  of  4 J  miles  North  and  South.  Its  breadth  is  less 
than  a  mile,  and  its  height  (to  the  tops  of  the  trees  ?)  about  80  feet.* 

GRAN  COCAL  ISLAND  was  discovered  with  St.  Augustine  Island  on  the  5th 
and  6th  of  May,  1781,  by  the  Spaniard  Maurelle.  His  longitudes  have  been 
shown  to  be  very  defective;  his  positions,  therefore,  cannot  be  depended  on  here. 
But  from  his  description  it  was  recognised  by  Capt  Duperrey,  who  places  its 
centre  in  lat.  6°  5'  S.,  Ion.  176°  13'.  Capt.  Chramtschenko  places  it  7j  miles 
farther  South  (or  6°  12'  30"),  and  in  the  same  longitude.  According  to  Maurelle, 
£1  Gran  Cocal  is  small,  low,  embarrassed  with  reefs  and  covered  with  rocks. 

On  March  24,  1840,  the  U.S.  surveying  ship  Peacock  fell  in  with  an  island 
which  they  place  in  lat.  6°  19'  S.,  Ion.  176°  23'  15",  and  which  was  named  Hudson 
Island.  This  is  12  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  position  assigned  by  Chramtschenko 
to  Gran  Cocal ;  yet  from  the  Peacock's  track  afterwards,  if  the  latter  exists  in  the 
former  situation,  it  ought  to  have  been  seen.  Can,  therefore.  Gran  Cocal  and 
Hudson  Island  be  identical  ?  In  1809  the  Elizabeth  discovered  two  islands  here, 
which  are  those  in  question,  naming  the  one  under  consideration  Sherson*s 
Island,  f 

According  to  Capt.  Wilkes's  account,  Hudson  Island  is  l^V  wiles  in  length 
North  and  South,  and  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  wide  East  and  West.  It  is  inhabited, 
and  is  of  coral  formation ;  has  no  lagoon  ;  has  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  can  be  seen 
about  8  or  10  miles.  There  are  reefs  extending  from  its  North  and  South  points, 
nearly  half  a  mile,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  (of  Maurelle,  1781)  is  the  TaswelVs  Island  of  the  Elizabeth, 
1809.  Duperrey  places  it  in  lat.  5°  39'  10"  S.,  and  Ion.  176°  6'  E.  Capt.  Wilkes 
makes  it  4  miles  farther  to  the  North.     It  is  small  and  well  wooded.  X 

♦  Krueenstem's  Supplement,  p.  9.  f  ihid.  t  Wilkef,  vol.  v.  p.  44. 
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The  Gilbert  Archipelago  (which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  volume)  lies  to  the  northward  of  this  group,  the  distance  between  the 
extremities  of  the  two  archipelagoes,  St.  Augustine  and  Hope  or  Hurds  Island, 
being  about  180  miles. 

But  it  seems  probable  that  some  land  intervenes  in  this  space,  for  Kotzebue 
passed  over  this  space  in  his  second  voyage.  **  From  lat.  5^  S.  to  the  equator  we 
daily  perceived  signs  of  land.  When  in  lat.  4^  15',  and  Ion.  178^»  heavy  gales 
brought  swarms  of  butterflies  and  small  land  birds  to  the  ship.  We  looked  in 
vain  for  land,  therefore  this  discovery  remains  for  some  future  navigator."  * 

JESUS  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Mendaiia  in  the  year  1567,  placing  it  in 
lat.  6^  45',  and  160  Spanish  leagues  from  the  Baxas  di  Canselaria.  Krusenstern 
places  it  in  the  list  of  his  doubtful  positions,  in  lat.  6°  45'  S.,  Ion.  171^  30'  E.t 

NAMELESS  ISLAND  is  another  doubtful  position,  lat.  2°  50'  S.,  Ion.  170°  18'  E. 

PAANOPA  or  OCEAN  ISLAND  was  discovered  in  1804  by  the  vessel  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  high  in  the  centre ;  has  no  harbours  or 
anchorage,  and  is  steep-to  all  round,  clear  of  hidden  dangers.  It  is  about  10  or 
15  miles  in  circumference,  and  thickly  inhabited  by  a  race  similar  to  those  of 
Pleasant  Island.  In  November,  1845,  there  were  seventeen  white  men  living  on 
shore,  several  of  whom  were  runaway  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  or  Norfolk 
Island.  Cocoa-nuts  and  fowls  may  be  obtained  at  this  island  at  a  moderate 
price  ;  but  strangers  should  be  on  their  guard  against  treachery,  more  especially 
at  islands  where  reprobate  white  men  are  found  domesticated  with  the  natives. 
The  island  can  be  seen  25  miles  distant  in  clear  weather.^ 

M.  Dutaillis  says  that  vessels  in  need  of  refreshments  cannot  get  water  here ; 
they  may  increase  their  crews,  and  get  what  they  require,  keeping  under  sail. 
The  north  part  of  the  island  is  scarcely  approachable.  The  beach  is  backed  by  a 
cliff  15  or  20  feet  in  height.  The  South  part,  on  the  contrary,  slopes  towards  the 
sea,  and  is  intersected  by  sandy  beaches,  favourable  for  landing  and  launching 
the  slender  and  beautiful  canoes  of  the  island,  which  was  probably  in  former  times 
healthy  and  prosperous,  but  now  overcome  by  evils:  the  inhabitants,  450  in 
number,  have  fresh  wants,  which  cannot  be  easily  satisfied. § 

The  position  is  given  io  the  Nautical  Magazine  as  lat.  0°  48'  S.,  Ion.  169*^  49'  E. ; 
but  M.  Dutaillis  says  its  centre  is  in  lat.  0°  52'  2"  S. ;  Ion.  168°  24'  25"  E. ; 
variation,  12°  23'  E.  ^ 

MATTOETEE  {Motu-iti?),  or  Kennedy's  Island,  was  discovered  by  the 
Nautilus  in  1801 :  it  is  stated  to  be  in  lat.  8°  36'  S.,  Ion.  167°  50'  E. ;  but  the 
position  requires  confirmation. 

*  New  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  292, 

t  See  Krusenstern's  Memoirs,  p.  22;  Supplement,  p.  19;  Barney's  Chronological  History,  &c. 

t  Nautical  Magazine,  November,  1848,  p.  578. 

^  M.  Dutaillis,  Annales  Hydrographiqoe,  tome  i.  p.  167. 
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PLEASANT  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Fearn,  in  the  Hunter,  179.5, 
and  18  probably  the  Shank* $  Island  of  1801.  AccordiDg  to  observations  made  in 
1845,  it  is  in  lat.  0^  26'  S.,  Ion.  167^  5'  E.  It  is  15  miles  in  circumference,  rather 
low,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  of  a  circular  form.  Capt.  T.  B.  Simpson 
makes  it  in  lat.  0^  35'  S.,  and,  according  to  his  dead  reckoning,  it  may  be  15'  W. 
of  its  assigned  position.  A  fringing  reef  projects  from  the  shore  about  200  yards 
all  round  the  island.  It  has  neither  harbour  nor  anchorage,  is  steep-to  on  all 
sides,  and  clear  of  hidden  dangers.  On  approaching  it  two  round  hummocks, 
some  distance  apart,  are  6rst  visible;  and,  as  it  is  approached  from  the  S.E.,  a 
very  remarkable  solitary  tree,  towering  above  all  others,  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  East  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  thickly  peopled  by  a  good-looking  race 
of  a  light  copper  complexion ;  to  a  stranger,  they  appear  inoffensive  in  their 
manners ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  mild  appearance,  they  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
as  they  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  whale-ship  at  this  island,  some  years  ago,  it  is 
said  through  the  aid  and  instigation  of  some  runaway  convicts.  A  good  supply 
of  cocoa-nuts  and  poultry  may  be  obtained  at  this  island.  Vessels  touching  here 
should  be  on  their  guard  and  not  allow  many  natives  on  deck.  There  were  two 
white  men  living  on  this  island  in  1845.* 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

SALOMON  ISLANDS,  NEW  GUINEA,  ETC. 

I.  SALOMON  ISLANDS. 

It  is  to  the  celebrated  Mendaiia,  frequently  alluded  to  in  this  work,  that  the 
honour  of  discovering  this  archipelago  is  due. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1567,  Don  Alvaro  de  Mendatia  left  Callao  in  two 
ships  (whether  more  is  not  specified),  and  after  discovering  a  small  island,  Jesus 
Island,  they  came  upon  some  reefs,  Baxos  de  Candelaria  (Candlemas  Shoals),  and 
thence  sailed  until  they  came  to  a  port,  Sta.  Ysabel  de  la  Estrella  (St.  Isabella  of 
the  Star),  on  a  land  of  great  extent.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  complexion 
of  the  Mulattoes,  who  live  on  cocoa-nuts  and  roots  apparently,  but  it  was  believed 
without  much  animal  food,  for  the  chief  sent  to  the  general  a  present  of  a  quarter 
of  a  boy,  with  the  hand  and  arm  ;  this  was  immediately  buried,  which  gave  great 
offence.  At  this  port  they  built  a  brigantine,  and  in  it  Pedro  de  Ortega  and 
Hernau  Gallego  were  sent  to  make  further  discoveries,  which  included  great  part 
of  these  islands. 
The  name,  Salomon  Islands,  would  appear  had  been  applied  to  some  earlier 

•  Nautical  Magaaine,  November,  1848,  p.  677 ;  KniMiutem,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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discovery,  but  subsequently  it  was  given  to  the  whole  of  the  group,  *'  to  the  end 
that  the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be  those  isles  from  which  Solomon  fetched 
gold  to  adorn  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  might  be  the  more  desirous  to  go  and 
inhabit  the  same."*  But  they  were  not  revisited  by  Europeans  till  two  centuries 
after  their  discovery. f 

Their  position  and  real  character  remained  uncertain  till  Carteret,  in  1767,  in 
sailing  from  Lord  Egmont  or  Santa  Cruz  Island  for  New  Britain,  discovered 
Gower,  Carteret,  and  Simpson  Islands,  without  suspecting  that  they  formed  a 
portion  of  the  much-vaunted  Salomon  Islands.  The  voyage  of  Surville,  in  the 
St,  Jean  BaptUte^  in  1769,  first  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  calculations 
made  for  their  situation,  which  varied  more  than  one-third  the  breadth  of  the 
Pacific.  Bougainville,  who  followed  Carteret,  that  is,  in  1768,  discovered  the 
northern  part  of  the  islands,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  Mendana,  and  thus 
were  not  recognised.  These  facts  were  first  arranged,  and  the  arguments  cleared 
up,  by  the  labours  of  Buache  and  Fleurieu.J 

In  1788,  Lieutenant  Shortland,  leaving  Botany  Bay  with  four  ships  bound  for 
England,  also  sailed  along  several  of  the  islands,  and  made  numerous  discoveries.^ 

Since  this  period  the  only  exact  knowledge  we  have  had  is  that  given  from  the 
cursory  examination  made,  under  sail,  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Admiral 
D*UrviIIe,  in  his  last  voyage  in  the  Astrolabe^  in  1838.  The  combination  of  all 
these  accounts,  however,  give  but  a  very  imperfect  picture  of  a  country  which 
might  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  world. 

The  Salomon>\  Archipelago  extends  N.W.  and  S.E.  for  the  space  of  200  leagues. 
It  is  composed  of  eight  or  ten  principal  islands,  and  many  others  less  considerable, 
but  the  number  of  which  is  not  yet  properly  known. 

The  structure  of  these  islands  is  throughout  the  same ;  it  is  a  long  chain  of 
mountains,  often  very  lofty,  which  form  their  axes  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
group.  On  either  side  the  slopes  incline  gently  towards  the  sea ;  the  shores 
generally  appear  low,  and  often  furnished  with  a  belt  of  mangroves,  the  edge  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  salt  water.  An  active  and  vigorous  vegetation  covers  the 
whole  of  the  land,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  in  rare  intervals  the  soil 
may  be  seen,  or  only  covered  with  ferns,  or  often  consumed  by  fire  intentionally. 
The  principal  islands  have  all  the  advantages  of  extensive  land ;  extended 
plains  and  large  rivers  descend  from  the  hills ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  trees 
which  cover  the  land,  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility. 

If  generalities  may  be  concluded  from  a  few  isolated  remarks,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  rain  is  most  abundant,  and  that  the  scorching  climate  is  attempered  by  this 
means. 

The  population  of  the  Salomon  Islands  appears  to  be  very  irregularly  distri- 
buted on  the  islands  composing  the  archipelago,  for  while  Christoval,  Bougainville, 

*  Lopez  Vaz,  in  Haklayt,  ?ol.  iii.  p.  802. 

t  The  account  of  the  discovery  and  adiiqniBition  thereon  will  be  found  in  Bumey*0  Chronological 
HiBtory,  vol.  i.  chap.  xvi.  p.  277,  et  §eq, 

t  D^couvertee  des  Fran9ais  en  1768  et  1769,  par  Fleorieu. 

^  See  Voyage  of  the  Ocvemor  Philip  to  Botany  Bay  for  the  account  of  this  voyage. 

II  In  numerous  works  we  6nd  this  word  spelt  Solomon,  as  in  our  own  vernacular  rendering; 
but  as  in  the  original  accoonta  it  is  always  spelt  Salomon,  this  way  ought  to  be  reuined. 

6m 
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and  Bouka  are  apparently  well  inhabited,  Malayta,  Ysabel,  and  Choiseul,  seem  to 
have  much  fewer  than  their  lands  would  afford  sustenance  for.  The  population 
does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  sea-shore  only  ;  their  houses,  placed  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  indicate  a  considerable  interior  population.  It  would 
be  impossible  at  present  to  estimate  their  number.  The  character  of  the  natives 
is  very  difficult  to  fix,  for  though  they  may  be  generally  alike,  still  they  differ 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  archipelago.  They  are  in  general  small  and  weak, 
though  well  built ;  those  of  Ysabel  are  ugly  and  miserable  compared  with  those  of 
Bougainville.  Their  skin  is  of  the  black  tint  which  characterizes  the  Oceanian 
negro.  All  former  accounts  seem  to  unite  in  giving  them  the  character  of  great 
perfidy  and  ferocity,  but  D'Urville  does  not  state  this  to  be  his  experience. 
Perhaps  the  terror  inspired  by  his  ships  and  cannon  may  have  subdued  them  in 
some  degree  ;  but  in  the  interviews  the  crew  had  with  the  natives  at  Ysabel, 
they  appeared  to  be  the  only  savages  they  had  seen  who  had  any  sentiment  of 
gratitude. 

The  productions  of  these  islands  are  those  of  all  the  torrid  zone ;  there  are  but 
few  plantations  among  these  barbarous  people,  and  of  their  capabilities  we  know 
but  little. 

The  following  observations  on  the  winds,  &c.,  have  been  given  by  M. 
Dutaillis : — 

**  Rear-Admiral  D'Urville,  in  his  exploring  voyage,  found  the  westerly  winds 
regular  at  the  Salomon  Islands  during  the  month  of  November,  and  remarks 
upon  their  extraordinary  duration.  I  can  add  that  they  generally  commence  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  continue  until  the  month  of  March. 

"  After  they  have  set  in  for  some  time  there  is  a  very  strong  current  between 
this  archipelago  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mendafia,  &c.  We  have  found  it,  at 
times,  to  be  above  40  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  setting  invariably  to 
the  E.N.E.  or  N.N.E.,  according  as  we  were  nearer  or  farther  off  the  Island 
of  San  Christoval. 

*'  In  these  parts,  as  well  as  in  Torres  Strait,  the  gales  of  wind  from  the  western 
quarter  are  very  violent.  During  our  stay  at  San  Christoval,  under  shelter,  from 
15th  to  17th  February,  1848,  the  same  gale  was  felt  all  over  New  Caledonia. 
Two  vessels  were  driven  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Lifu  (Chabrol),  at  the  anchorage 
of  Gaitcha,  and  the  ship  Arche-d' Alliance  lost  her  rudder  at  the  same  time,  in 
lat.  12°  S.,  and  Ion.  158°  E."  * 

The  force  of  the  currents  has  been  also  described  by  Capt.  Le  Mignon,  of  the 
Jupiter f  in  April,  1846. 

"  From  Mitre  Island  to  the  eastern  cape  of  San  Christoval  we  had  each  day  a 
current  of  24  or  25  miles  to  the  East ;  from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  we  continually 
sailed  with  terrible  weather  from  the  S.E.  to  N.E.  We  kept  within  sight  of 
the  high  lands  of  the  Salomon  Archipelago,  and  reached,  on  the  17th,  near 
Bougainville  Island,  where  we  met  with  calms,  storms,  and  violent  squalls,  much 
to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  their  irregular  direction.  To  the  South  of  the 
Salomon  Archipelago  we  experienced  as  much  as  45  miles  of  current,  bearing  to  the 

*  Annalef  Hydrogruphiqiie,  1849,  tome  i. 
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South,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  35  to  40  miles  of  easterly  current*    We  here 
met  with  some  enormous  trees,  capable  of  sinking  a  ship  should  they  strike  her.'* 

In  conclusion  of  these  preliminary  remarks,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  charts 
of  the  Salomon  Islands  are  very  defective,  especially  on  their  southern  side  ;  and 
before  any  confidence  can  be  used  in  sailing  among  them,  they  must  be  surveyed. 
Merchant  ships  passing  through  the  archipelago  should  not  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  as  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  this  would  render  any  accident 
doubly  disastrous. 

SANTA  CATALINA  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Salomon  Islands.  The  island 
cannot  be  perceived  more  than  10  or  12  miles  distant.  Both  this  and  Santa 
Anna  are  much  wooded,  and  covered,  near  the  shore,  with  a  forest  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Their  canoes  are  admirable  for  their  lightness  and  grace ;  manned  by 
only  four  natives,  they  easily  kept  up  with  the  ship,  going  at  the  least  at  the  rate 
of  4  knots.* 

SANTA  ANNA  ISLAND,  according  to  D'Urville,  is  in  lat.  10°  49^  0%  and 
Ion.  162°  31' ;  its  summit  is  500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Island  of  Santa  Anna, 
perhaps,  may  be  seen  at  25  or  30  miles  off.  It  is  inhabited  on  its  eastern  part, 
where  a  very  large  village  may  be  seen. 

These  two  islands  were  discovered  by  Mendana,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Fleurieu,  and  are  the  same  as  the  Ties  de  la  DSliverance  of  Surville.    Lieutenant 
Ball,  thinking  them  to  be  a  fresh  discovery,  named  Sta.  Anna  as  Sirius  Island^' 
and  the  other  as  Massey  Island,^ 

SAN  CHRISTOVAL  ISLAND,  or  AROSSI,  is  the  first  of  the  larger  islands 
in  coming  from  the  S.B.  Its  southern  side  was  examined  by  D'Entrecasteaux, 
and  its  north-eastern  side  by  D'Urville,  in  1838.  From  the  observations  then 
made,  the  island  appears  to  be  73  miles  long  from  N.W.  by  W.  to  S.E.  by  E.,  its 
greatest  breadth  being  23  miles. 

''  This  island,  perhaps,  may  be  visible  at  more  than  60  miles.  The  open  part  of 
it  to  the  S.  W.  is  a  series  of  bays  and  coves,  from  out  of  which  may  be  seen  issuing, 
when  sailing  along  the  coast,  a  great  number  of  canoes,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  lightness,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  natives  impel  them. 

'*  The  whole  country  is  well  wooded  ;  the  tamanou  attaint  such  dimensions  that 
trunks  squaring  3  feet  6  inches  may  be  procured.  M.  Dutaillis  made  a  stock  to  a 
large  anchor." 

Cape  Surville,  as  it  is  called  by  Fleurieu,  after  its  discoverer,  is  in  lat. 
10°  50^  40^  S.,  Ion.  162°  25'  14"  K,  and  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  long  narrow 
peninsula.  The  coast  of  San  Christoval,  to  the  northward  of  this,  D'Urville  says 
is  well  peopled,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  Clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
abound,  and  under  them  are  a  great  number  of  small  huts  and  stages  supported 
on  wooden  columns.  Extensive  forests  cover  the  land,  which  rises  from  the 
shore  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
height  of  these  mountains  was  1,614  and  1,552  feet.  A  line  of  breakers  reaches 
off  the  coast  all  along,  but  rarely  extends  more  than  half  a  mile. 

Cape  Keibeck  is  a  projecting  point ;  to  the  West  of  it  is  an  extensive  bay ; 

*  BI.  Dutaillis,  Aunalufl  Ilydrographiquc,  1849,  toiiio  i.  p.  158. 
t  Hunter*;}  lltsturical  Journal;  p.  410. 
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the  bottom  of  which  seemed  to  be  a  country  of  the  richest  description.  A  vast 
plain,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  runs  inland  between  two  chains  of  high 
mountains.     There  was  no  doubt  but  that  some  river  flowed  through  this. 

Jles  dv  Golfe  are  two  in  number,  the  largest  is  tolerably  high,  and  is  in 
lat.  10^  15' 0"  S.,  Ion.  161°  45' 40*  E.  They  were  discovered  by  Surville.  They  are 
neither  of  them  of  any  extent,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  a  rich  vegetation, 
but  without  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  inhabitants  were  seen,  and  some  canoes  put 
oflf,  but  did  not  reach  the  corvettes.  The  channel  between  these  two  islands 
and  the  shore  was  broad  and  apparently  deep  and  quite  safe ;  but  it  was  not 
examined. 

The  Trots  Sceurs  (Three  Sisters)  lies  to  the  West  of  the  lies  du  Golfe,  and 
was  also  discovered  and  named  by  Surville. 

Cape  Recherche  is  the  northernmost  point  of  San  Christoval.  D'Urville 
places  it  in  lat.  10*^  12'  0"  S.,  Ion.  161°  22'  44"  E.  This  position  is  identical  with 
that  of  D*Entrecasteaux,  who  named  it. 

Contrariete's  Island  is  not  very  well  determined.  It  was  seen  at  a  distance 
by  D*Urville,  and  also  by  its  discoverer,  Surville.  The  summit  is  in  about 
lat.  9°  51'  S.,  Ion.  162°  0'  E.  Some  of  the  natives,  a  fine  race,  came  on  board 
D'Entrecasteaux's  ship,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  for  much  conversation.* 

The  country  near  to  Cape  Recherche  appeared  to  be  thickly  inhabited  ;  a  great 
number  of  huts  and  stages  were  built  beneath  superb  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  natives  who  came  off  in  their  canoes  seemed  to  have  a  great  dread  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  S.W.  side  of  San  Christoval  is  thus  described  by  D'Entrecasteauz,  com- 
mencing at  Cape  Surville  : — 

The  portion  of  coast  which  we  bad  run  along  during  the  day  trends  nearly 
due  West  for  the  space  of  4  leagues,  then  it  takes  a  W.N.W.  direction,  then 
N.W.  ^  W.  It  presents  to  the  view  a  great  number  of  tolerably  deep  bays,  but 
they  are  all  open  to  the  southerly  winds.  To  the  West  of  Cape  Sydney  (lat. 
10°  46'  S.,  Ion.  162°  8'  E,),  however,  a  bay  was  seen,  which  opened  to  W.N.W.. 
the  shore  of  which  was  formed  by  a  fine  sandy  beach  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  winds.  Some  islands,  very  close  to 
the  shore,  may  also  afford  anchorage,  if  bottom  could  be  found  near  them  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  asserted,  as  all  the  land  is  very  perpendicular,  and  very  high. 
Nearly  all  the  capes  are  terminated  by  a  conical  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
a  clump  of  trees  of  a  very  regular  figure,  and  from  time  to  time  several  rocks  like 
them  are  seen. 

This  coast  is  very  broken  and  verdant,  and  has  a  picturesque  and  pleasant 
appearance;  but  it  is  scarcely  inhabited,  nor  does  it  seem  capable  of  being  so, 
from  the  density  of  the  forests,  which  extend  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
to  the  shore.  But  very  few  villages  are  therefore  to  be  seen,  and  these  stand  in 
spots  that  have  apparently  been  cleared,  f 

Point  Philip  is  in  lat.  10°  34',  and  is  the  S.E.  point  of  a  bay  4  or  5  leagues  in 

*  Voyage  de  D'Entrecasteaux,  tome  i.  300. 

t  D'Entrecasteaax's  ship  vias  drifted  5  or  6  leagues  to  the  B.8.B.  dturing  tho  night  when  off 
this  part  of  the  coast,  May,  1703. 
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extent  and  2  leagues  in  depth.  The  N.W.  point  of  it,  Point  Achard^  is  still 
more  steep  than  any  of  the  land  seen  to  the  southward.  The  sea  broke  violenUj 
against  it ;  and  to  the  East  of  it  is  a'  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  breakers  formed 
a  heavy  bar.  On  this  beach  large  numbers  of  natives  were  collected;  and  on 
doubling  the  cape  there  were  seen^  on  its  western  part,  great  numbers  of  houses, 
not  only  near  the  beach,  but  also  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  coast 
still  was  pleasant  in  appearance,  from  its  verdure.  Off  Point  Achard  some  shoal 
water  extends  for  one  or  two  cables'  length.  From  this  point  the  coast  trends 
directly  to  the  North  to  Cape  Recherche.* 

Leoue'  Bat. — The  ensuing  recent  account  is  given  by  M.  Dutaillis,  of  the 
French  ship  L*Ariane  : — 

The  anchorage  occupied  by  the  Ariane^  in  the  Bay  of  Leaui^  was  in  lat. 
10^  3'  40*  S.,  Ion.  161°  31'  4"  E.f     The  variation  was  10°  20'  E. 

The  strait  which  forms  its  entrance  is  open  from  the  West  to  S.W.,  and  forms 
a  gullet,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  serves  as  a  passage  to  the  anchorages  North 
and  South  of  this  position.  Fifty  vessels  of  any  magnitude  may  readily  find 
anchorage  and  shelter  from  wind  and  sea,  and  make  any  reparations  here. 

In  the  North  part,  named  Makira,  where  the  missionary  establishment  was, 
there  are  several  water-courses,  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  the  shore  is  so 
steep  that  the  boats  can  lie  against  it,  and  take  in  the  water  with  an  ordinary 
hose.  There  are  several  rivers  which  enter  the  sea  around  the  bay.  In  front  of 
Makira  is  the  village  of  Jone. 

Some  houses,  called  Maraugoa^  exist  also  in  the  South  part,  on  the  sides  of  a 
bay  which  is  very  convenient  for  heaving  down  ships.  It  lies  to  the  West  of  an 
island  called  Aiouni^  &^  I  i  miles  from  the  village  of  Jone, 

The  summits  of  the  hills,  at  the  height  of  800  feet,  seem  to  be  very  favourable 
for  every  species  of  cultivation.  M.  de  Reraceson  found  here,  at  the  time  of  his 
expedition,  plantations  of  taro,  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  bananas.  This  part,  covered 
with  numerous  villages,  and  a  very  active  population,  seemed  to  be  in  every 
respect  convenient  for  establishments^  inasmuch  as  the  lower  country,  entirely 
covered  with  trees,  and  with  a  constant  humidity,  would  be,  without  doubt, 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

The  temperature  in  the  bay,  although  so  closed  at  the  anchorage  that  the 
entrance  to  it  cannot  be  made  out,  kept  at  the  height  of  23°  to  24°  (R.)  during 
the  fifteen  days  that  the  Ariane  remained  here.  The  sun  was  then  at  its  zenith, 
and  going  to  the  North.    The  barometer  remained  constant  at  0-756  m. 

The  bay  is  rich  in  fish  of  every  species,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  abundant. 
The  hogs  and  cattle  left  by  the  missionaries,  if  they  have  not  been  destroyed  by 
the  natives,  will  soon  form  a  source  of  supply  which  must  continually  tend  to 
increase,  and  make  this  part  one  of  the  best  and  most  certain  ports  for  refresh- 
ment in  the  western  Oceania. 

The  Bay  of  Sante  Marie  is  very  difficult  to  make  oat  from  the  offing,  because 
it  is  so  confounded  with  the  high  lands  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 

*  Voyage  de  D'Entrecaateauz,  par  Roascll,  pp.  383— .066. 
t  This  poiition  doo«  not  agrei'  with  tbo  latitude  on  the  chart. 
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Id  coming  from  the  West,  you  must  keep  Point  Achard  (forming  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  gulf)  on  the  bearing  of  N.  60°  W.,  true ;  and,  in  coming  from  the 
East,  rounding  Capes  Philip  and  D* Entrebatteaux,  as  well  as  the  island  outside 
of  ity  bring  also  Cape  Philip  to  bear  S.  10°  £.,  true.  The  junction  of  these 
two  bearings  will  be  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay.  From  thence  to  the 
passage  it  is  not  more  than  1|  miles,  and  2  miles  to  the  anchorage.  When 
once  within  the  gullet,  you  may  anchor  on  either  side,  so  that  it  is  very  near  the 
land.* 

MALAYTA  ISLAND  f  is  to  the  northward  of  San  Christoval,  and,  according 
to  D'Urville's  observations,  is  70  miles  in  length,  N.W.  by  N.  and  S.E.  by  £. 
Cape  Zelke,  its  southernmost  point,  is  in  lat.  9°  45'  0'  S.,  Ion.  161°  39^  24"  E. 
This  island  is  surrounded  in  the  interior  by  high  summits  covered  with  wood  ;  the 
shores  are  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves,  the  feet  of  which  are  often  washed 
by  the  waves.  The  shores  seemed  to  be  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  a  few  canoes 
vainly  endeavoured  to  reach  D*Urville's  ships.  They  sailed  from  the  southward 
along  its  western  side  throughout  the  day,  without  remarking  any  breaks  in  it, 
except  some  small  indentations  on  the  beach,  indicating  the  mouths  of  some 
rivers  or  unimportant  necks. 

The  interior  presented  several  ranges  of  hills,  which  showed  that  the  island 
was  of  a  considerable  breadth.  The  shore  seemed  to  be  nearly  uninhabited, 
neither  cocoa-nuts  nor  natives  being  visible;  a  few  huts,  at  distant  intervals, 
showed  that  it  was  not  quite  without  people.  Cape  Kolowrat,  the  highest 
summit,  4,274  feet,  is  in  lat.  9°  6'  30"  S.,  Ion.  161°  2'  24"  E. 

On  reaching  the  parallel  of  9°  S.,  the  coast  begins  to  trend  more  to  the  North, 
and  also  appears  to  be  much  more  habitable ;  fine  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
here  and  there  pleasant  villages  come  into  view. 

Bejean  ReefVxes  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  5  miles  distant,  lat.  8°  50'  S.  It  is 
level  with  the  water's  edge,  and  most  dangerous.  It  is  not  more  than  a  cable's 
length  broad,  and  extends  parallel  with  the  shore. 

Cape  Ritters  is  in  lat.  8°  41'  S.,  Ion.  160°  40'.  Here  the  appearance  of  the 
land  entirely  changes.  To  the  East  of  it  is  a  channel,  rather  narrow,  in  which 
there  is  most  likely  good  anchorage.     It  extends  far  to  the  E.S.E. 

The  land  here  becomes  steep  at  the  shore,  and  then  rises  g^dually  to  the 
summits,  which  are  moderately  high.  The  land  is  entirely  covered  with  wood. 
Here  and  there  are  spaces,  which  seem  to  have  been  cleared,  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  a  few  huts,  but  no  natives  were  seen. 

Carteret  Island  may  be  the  northern  portion  of  what  D'Urville  considers 
Malayta ;  the  channel  above  mentioned  may  insulate  it.:^ 

Cape  Astrolabe  is  the  northernmost  point  of  this  range  of  land,  the  two  extremes 

•  M.  Dutaillis,  Annales  Hydrographique,  tame  i.  pp.  158,  160. 

t  Malayta,  or  Malai'ta,  was  a  name  imposed  on  tliis  island  by  Ortega,  sent  thither  by  Mendana, 
and  if  evidently  the  Terre  det  Anaeides  of  Surville:  but  his  later  appellation  must  gUe  way  to 
that  of  its  discoverer.  *^* 

t  Tlie  details  of  each  voyager's  observations  hero  are  so  imperfect  and  di»cordant,  that  nothing 
very  certain  can  be  gathered ;  hence  the  speculations  formerly  given  cannut  carry  great  weight 
now  that  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  actual  form  of  the  islands  is  attainable.  See 
Krusonstcm,  vol.  i.  pp.  164-5. 
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of  which  are  thus  named  after  D'Urville's  ships.  The  cape  is  in  lat.  8°  21'  30", 
Ion.  160°  37'  24"  E.  Of  the  N.E.  side  of  Malayta  we  have  no  accounts  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  navigator. 

GUADALCANAR  ISLAND  is  parallel  to,  and  to  the  southward  of,  Malayta. 
It  is  separated  from  it  by  Indispensable  Strait. 

D'Entrecasteaux  says  that  the  easternmost  cape  of  Guadalcanar  is  of  moderate 
height,  but  the  land  to  the  West  of  it  is  very  high.  Near  the  cape  is  an  island, 
in  lat.  9°  49'  15",  Ion.  160^  55'  54",  covered  with  trees,  only  separated  from  it 
by  a  very  narrow  channel ;  and  several  islets,  equally  well  wooded,  some  of 
which  are  connected  by  breakers.  The  Recherche  ran  to  the  West  along  the 
land  at  2  J  miles  off.  The  coast  is  not  so  steep- to  as  that  of  the  South  side  of 
San  Christoval ;  at  some  distance  off  the  land  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  sea 
shows  that  there  is  but  little  water,  and  the  frigate  passed  a  shoal,  the  swell  on 
which  was  felt,  but  passed  too  quickly  to  sound  on  it.  The  coast  could  not  be 
well  seen  through  the  fog  which  enveloped  it,  but  the  ahoals  off  it  were  very 
evident. 

Cape  Henslow  was  named  by  Lieutenant  Shortland,  in  the  Alexander,  in  1788, 
and  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Guadalcanar  ;  it  is  placed  by  him  in  lat.  10°  2', 
Ion.  161°  12' :  but  by  D'Entrecasteaux  it  is  in  lat.  9°  59',  Ion.  160°  39'. 

l*he  whole  of  the  South  coast  of  Guadalcanar  is  mountainous,  and  is  so  high 
that  its  summits  are  almost  constantly  enveloped  in  mists,  so  that  the  climate 
must  be  very  wet.  Mount  Lammas  was  thus  indistinctly  seen  and  named  by 
Lieutenant  Shortland.  During  the  three  days  (June  1st  to  3rd,  1793)  that  the 
Recherche  was  here,  they  scarcely  ever  saw  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Cape  Hunter  is  in  lat.  9°  49^  30"  S.,  and  Ion.  159°  57'  E.  The  coast  here  is 
covered  with  trees  from  the  shore  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains ;  some  small 
rocks  terminate  the  most  projecting  headlands.  There  must  be  soundings  off  the 
beach  which  runs  along  it ;  at  least  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  water 
indicates  as  much. 

At  about  8  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Hunter,  and  at  a  point  where  the 
coast  forms  an  elbow,  and  thence  trends  to  the  North,  there  is  a  small  island  very 
near  the  land,  which  is  not  more  than  100  fathoms  in  circuit,  and  which  seems  to 
be  connected  by  reefs  to  the  shore.  The  great  quantity  of  trees  with  which  it 
is  covered,  and  the  great  variety  of  them,  render  this  island  very  remarkable. 
There  were  seen  a  very  great  number  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  bananas,  and  others 
unknown.  Several  natives  were  sitting  on  the  shore.  It  is  in  lat.  9°  31'  33", 
Ion.  159°  41'  39".  To  the  West  of  this  small  island  is  a  large  reef,  lying  nearly 
a  league  off  the  land. 

To  the  North  of  this  is  a  dangerous  shoal,  on  which  the  Recherche  nearly 
struck,  and  had  soundings  in  7  fathoms  ;  but  bearing  to  the  West  they  avoided 
the  danger,  and  had  bottom  with  45  fathoms,  find  sand  and  coral,  within  two 
cables*  length  of  its  edge.  This  shoal  prevented  them  approaching  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  Guadalcanar,  which,  however,  was  seen  perfectly.  It  was  named 
Cape  de  VEspkrance,  and  is  in  lat.  9°  16'  30",  Ion.  161°  46'  8".* 

*  Voyage  de  D'Entrecasteaux,  tome  i.  pp«  394 — 396. 
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The  N.E.  coast  of  this  eitensiTe  island  is  still  almost  entirely  unknown.  On 
its  North  side,  and  near  to  a  riTer,  called  hj  Mend^a  GaUgo^  is  the  Part  de 
la  Cruz ;  and  2  leagues  beyond  it,  to  the  S.E.,  is  a  second  river,  named  bj  him 
the  Ortega. 

Between  the  northern  ends  of  Gnadalcanar  and  Malayta  there  is  a  chain  of 
islands,  discoTcred  by  Ortega,  and  which  hare  been  the  snbject  of  much  discus- 
sion. The  J  are  called  bj  him  Sesarga^  Florida^  Bnena  Vista,  and  Galera, 
Some  charts  hare  exhibited  the  islands  of  Malajta  separated  into  dbtinct  portions 
bearing  these  names.  They  were  seen,  bat  imperfectly,  by  D'Urville,  November  17, 
1838.  He  approached  within  3  or  4  miles  of  their  North  extremity ;  they  seemed 
to  him  to  be  high,  and  moderately  wooded  ;  here  and  there  were  seen  some  fine 
meadows,  bat  neither  canoes,  huts,  nor  natives,  were  visible. 

Buena  Vista,  one  of  the  northernmost,  1,000  feet  high,  b  in  lat  8^  56'  30"  S., 
Ion.  160°  5'  24". 

Between  this  and  Cape  Prieto,  the  S.E.  extreme  of  Ysabel  Island,  is  an 
isolated  rock.  It  is  18  or  20  feet  high,  black  and  perpendicular,  and  its  summit 
is  sarmounted  by  two  trees.  Probably  it  is  surrounded  by  a  bank,  with  25  to 
28  fathoms,  but  it  might  be  only  a  race.     It  is  in  lat.  8°  45'  0*,  Ion.  159°  57'. 

INDISPENSABLE  STRAIT,  separating  Malayta  and  Gnadalcanar,  is  the 
baif  supposed  to  be  seen  by  Ortega  to  the  eastward  of  the  South  point  of  Ysabel 
Island.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  ship  which  first  sailed  through  it  under 
Capt.  Wilkinson,  in  1790. 

A  dangerous  reef  Vies  between  Malayta  and  Gnadalcanar,  supposed  to  be  in 
lat.  9°  S.  It  is  said  by  the  whalemen  to  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Indispensable 
Strait,  and  that  the  brig  Melrose  was  wrecked  on  it.* 

YSABEL  ISLAND  lies  to  the  North  of  Gnadalcanar.  It  is  120  miles  long, 
and,  perhaps,  25  miles  in  its  maximam  breadth. 

Cope  Prieto  (Black  Cape)  is  its  S.E.  extremity.  According  to  D*Urville,  it  is 
in  lat.  8°  34'  S.,  Ion.  159°  53'  54",  and  was  thus  named  by  Ortega.  Four  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  it  is  Mount  Gaillard,  which  is  2050  feet  high. 

ST.  GEORGES  ISLAND  lies  to  the  West  of  the  South  end  of  Ysabel,  and 
forms  with  it  the  Bate  des  Mille  Vaisseaux  (Thousand  Ships  Bay),  discovered  by 
Ortega.     The  island  is  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  seems  entirely  uninhabited. 

Pigeon  or  Passage  Island  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  month  of  the  bay, 
and  has  a  reef  off  its  South  side.  This  island  was  daily  frequented  by  the 
sportsmen  from  D'Urville's  ship,  and  they  procured  an  ample  supply  of  the  bird 
whose  name  was  applied  to  it.  It  is  a  small  spot,  embellished  with  a  few  trees, 
and  is  the  real  dove-cot  of  the  neighboarhood,  large  flocks  of  them  leaving  here 
for  the  larger  islands,  and  returning  in  the  evening. 

Astrolabe  Harbour  is  directly  to  the  West  of  this.  It  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  iu  greatest  extent,  but  the  water  is  so  quiet,  that,  if  necessary,  a  ship  could 
heave  down  and  careen  with  the  greatest  security.  The  coast  is  guarded  by  a 
continuous  belt  of  reefs  awash,  which  extend  only  a  few  yards  off.  The  position 
of  the  Astrolabe,  which  anchored  here  in  November,  1838,  was  not  more  thatt 

•  Nautical  Magazine,  November,  1648,  p.  575. 
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50  yards  from  the  trees  on  shore  to  which  she  was  moored,  the  stern  of  the 
ressel'  lying  secured  by  an  anchor  fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  It 
seemed  that  this  cove  perfectly  answers  the  purpose,  as  whatever  may  be  the 
intentions  of  the  natives  who  may  come  to  visit  the  ship,  all  works  can  be  carried 
on  within  reach  of  the  ship's  guns.  The  drawbacks  are  that  few  fresh  provisions 
can  be  obtained,  and,  besides  this,  water  is  difficult  to  be  procured,  as  only  a  few 
small  streams,  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  could  be  found  ;  it  was 
thought  that  it  was  rarely  visited  by  the  whalers,  though  that  they  had  been 
was  evident,  from  these  causes.  Fish  is  also  difficult  to  be  caught,  though 
abundance  were  seen.  The  station  in  Astrolabe  Harbour  is  in  lat.  8^  31'  O'  N., 
Ion.  159°41'0'. 

St.  George's  Island  is  separated  in  the  North  from  Ysabel  by  the  Ortega 
Channel.  It  is  scarcely  300  yards  broad.  Its  depth  varies  between  3|  and 
4)  fathoms.  The  shores  are  clear,  and  excellent  anchorage  is  found  throughout 
it;  the  shores  are  lined  with  mangroves,  which  extend  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into 
the  sea,  and  render  them  uninhabitable.  Towards  its  seaward  entrance,  the 
Ortega  Channel  terminates  in  a  large  bay  formed  by  two  islands.* 

The  S.W.  coast  of  Ysabel  Island  was  not  closely  examined  by  D*Urville.  He 
passed  at  7  or  8  miles  distant.  The  shores  presented  nothing  remarkable.  They 
were  surmounted  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  were  frequently 
very  lofty.  No  cultivation  was  observed  on  any  part,  and  they  had  a  most  wild 
appearance.  The  details  of  the  co^ist,  and  whether  there  were  any  inhabitants  on 
it,  could  not  be  seen  ;  it  seemed  to  be  low,  very  much  covered  with  wood,  and 
lined  with  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  mangroves.  Some  very  narrow  openings 
showed  evidences  of  a  great  number  oP  islands,  or  else  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in 
some  parts.f 

Towards  the  N.W.  part  of  the  coast  is  Cape  Foxhullj  and  then  Nairn  Island^ 
lat.  7°  40'  S.,  Ion.  158°  23'  E. :  beyond  the  latter  is  an  extensive  range  of  low 
islands,  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  space  between  the  islands 
Ysabel  and  Choiseul.  These  islands  exhibited  no  signs  of  inhabitanU ;  neither 
cocoa-nut  trees  nor  canoes  were  seen. 

Cape  Comfort  (according  to  D'Urville,  in  lat.  7°  23'  40%  Ion.  158°  1 1'  24^^  E.) 
is  the  northern  point  of  Ysabel  Island,  and  received  its  name  from  Hammond. 
Surville  anchored  in  a  harbour,  which  he  named  Port  Praslin,  on  the  N.W.  end 
of  the  island ;  and  here  he  had  several  conflicts  with  the  natives,  which  caused 
him  to  quit  it.  Farther  to  the  S.E.  we  may  look,  according  to  Fleurieu,  for  the 
bay  in  which  Mendana's  ship  anchored,  and  which  he  named  the  Port  of  Santa 
Ysabel  de  la  Estrella  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  islands. 

Manning  Strait,  the  passage  separating  Ysabel  and  Choiseul  Islands,  was 
traversed  by  Manning  in  1792,  and  was  also  by  D'Urville  in  1838;  the  latter 
states  that  the  tide-races  in  it  were  so  strong  as  to  resemble  the  sound  of  breakers 
close- to. 

Capt.  Manning  recommends  strangers  to  send  a  boat  ahead,  in  order  to 
examine  it  in  passing  through.     He  says:— "We  could  not  get  ground  with 

•  D*Urvlll«,  tome  ▼.  p.  28.  t  Voyage  de  L'Aitrohbf,  tome  t.  p.  88,  €t  se<f, 
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18  fathoms  all  through  the  channel.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  regularly,  and  1 
would  recommend  going  against  the  tide,  as  that  will  set  you  to  the  eastward, 
clear  of  the  reef.  The  least  water  we  found  on  the  reef  was  a  quarter  less  4,  and 
that  very  near  the  islands.  The  other  parts  were  very  irregular  in  soundings, 
from  4  to  13  fathoms,  and  all  coral  rocks.  The  water  being  very  clear,  when 
we  anchored,  we  could  see  the  bottom  very  distinctly  in  8  and  9  fathoms/** 

GEORGIA  ISLAND. — The  land  to  which  this  name  is  given  by  Admiral 
Knisenstem  is  of  doubtful  character;  whether  it  be  continuous  land  or  a  range 
of  islands  we  have  only  some  detached  observations  of  D*£ntrecasteaux  and  of 
Lieutenant  Shortland  which  will  lead  to  any  conclusion.  The  imperfect  relation 
of  the  voyage  of  the  latter,  in  the  account  of  Governor  Philip's  voyage,  will  not 
help  much.  The  chart  will  show  the  amount  of  what  is  really  known,  and  we 
therefore  quote  the  words  of  Admiral  Krusenstern,  who  has  considered  the  whole 
subject* 

*^  According  to  Shortland,  the  Capes  Aliens  Middleton,  and  Satis/action 
belong  to  the  same  land  (or  to  Choiseul  Island),  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken  ; 
they  are  probably  nothing  more  than  islands.  The  rock,  which  he  calls  the 
Eddy  stone  (1,036  feet  high),  according  to  the  observations  of  D*£ntrecasteaux, 
is  in  lat.  8^  18'  S.,  and  Ion.  156°  30'  40*^  E. ;  it  is  not  2  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Cape 
Satisfaction,  but  a  mile  to  the  West  of  that  cape.f 

**  It  has  a  small  harbour  on  its  N.W.  side.  A  vessel  can  moor  in  the  cove  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  where  she  will  be  completely  land-locked  and  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  The  Eddystone  is  of  small  extent,  and  elevated  1 ,036  feet  at 
the  West  side.  The  brig  Naiad  lay  here  for  six  weeks  in  1844,  and  her  commander 
made  a  plan  of  it.  The  natives  are  not  to  be  trusted.  They  are  negroes,  with 
woolly  hair,  and  are  cannibals.^  Capt.  Bristow  says  it  was  thickly  inhabited  ; 
he  could  not  land  in  consequence,  but  procured  some  cocoa-nuts.§ 

''  At  first  sight  Shortland  thought  that  the  cape,  which  he  saw  in  lat.  8°  42'  S., 
loD.  157°  30'  E.,  was  the  extremity  of  an  island,  along  which  he  .had  passed ; 
but  afterwards  he  thought  that  he  had  mistaken ;  this  caused  him  to  name  it 
Cape  Deception :  a  group  of  islands  near  it  was  named  Hammond  Isles,  If 
these  islands  and  Cape  Deception  be  compared  with  the  bearings  given  by 
D'Entrecasteaux,  it  would  seem  that  Cape  Deception  formed  part  of  one  of  these 
latter  islands,  and  that  it  formed  the  western  extremity  of  the  southernmost. 
D'Entrecasteaux  places  it  in  lat.  8°  41'  S.,  Ion.  157°  19'  30',  or  11  miles  East  of 
Shortland. 

*^  Capes  Satisfaction  and  Deception  form  the  southern  entrance  to  Manning 
Strait,  which  Shortland  took  for  a  bay,  and  named  Indian  Bay,  I  have  given 
the  name  of  Simboo  to  an  island  which  lies  to  the  North  of  Cape  Satisfaction, 
because  the  natives,  who  came  out  of  the  bay  to  Shortland*8  ship,  called  the  Jand 
near  Cape  Satisfaction  by  that  name.     We  know  nothing  of  the  space  between 

•  Purdy's  Tables,  pp.  103-4. 

t  A  SHOAL,  with  Dot  1698  than  5  fathoms  water  on  the  shoalest  part,  lies  3  miles  S.S.W.  from 
the  Eddystone  Island,  New  Georgia.  It  was  discovered  in  ISiS.^ Nautical  Magazine,  November, 
1848,  p.  675. 

X  Nantical  Magazine,  1849,  p.  27.  §  Purdy's  Tables,  p.  103. 
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these  islands  and  Manning  Strait,  nor  yet  of  the  South  part  of  Choiseul  Island. 
The  S.E.  point  of  this  island  is  in  lat.  T  33',  Ion.  \5T  AZ'.  I  have  called  it 
Cape  Fleurieu, 

''  Shortland  called  a  point  to  the  East  of  the  Hammond  Isles  Point  Pleasant. 
D'Entrecasteaux  places  it  in  lat.  8°  45',  and  Ion.  157°  35'  30*.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  coast  from  Cape  Pleasant  to  that  named  Cape  Pitt  (lat.  8°  53'  S., 
Ion.  158°  14'  3(y)  by  Shortland  forms  a  series  of  islands,  or  if  it  be  the 
continuation  of  a  single  island,  as  I  suppose.  Under  this  supposition  I  have 
united  these  two  capes,  and  given  the  name  of  Georgia  to  the  island,  as  all 
Shortland*8  discoveries  in  this  part  were  included  under  that  name.  The  length 
of  Georgia  Island,  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  is  15  leagues,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  its  extent  North  and  South.  On  the  South  of  it  is  the  inlet  named 
by  Shortland  Hummock  Bay  ;  according  to  D*Entrecasteaux's  chart  it  is  encum- 
bered with  islets  and  rocks.  Cape  Nepean  also  belongs  to  this  island  ;  according 
to  D'Entrecasteaux,  it  is  in  lat.  8°  51'  30^  Ion.  157°  48'  45%  or  21'  West  of 
Shortland's  position. 

*^  On  Arrowsmith*s  chart  a  reef  is  marked,  called  the  Bridgewater  Shoal. 
The  longitude  of  this  I  make  to  be  157°  12';  and  12  leagues  S.W.  by  W.  of  it  if 
an  island  called  Princessa ;  this  I  place  in  Ion.  157°  6'.  To  judge  from  their 
position  they  ought  to  have  been  seen  by  D'Entrecasteaux ;  but  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  were  not  placed  on  the  chart  without  good  authority."* 

CHOISEUL  ISLAND  was  thus  named  by  Bougainville,  and  it  was  also  passed 
by  Shortland  in  1788. 

Its  eastern  point  was  called  lie  de  Premiere  Vue  by  Surville,  who  saw  it  in 
the  St,  Jean  Baptitte,  in  1769.  It  is  only  an  elevated  summit,  which  stands  on 
the  East  point,  and  being  connected  by  low  land,  at  a  distance  appeiirs  like  an 
island.     D'Urville  places  it  in  lat.  7°  20'  10^  and  Ion.  157°  34'  10"  E. 

A  little  to  the  North  of  this  D'Urville  passed,  as  is  supposed,  over  a  bank  of 
5\  to  7  fathoms,  but  this  requires  verification. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  island  has  been  called  Cape  Labe  (lat.  7°  2&  5"  S., 
Ion.  157°  55^  20'')  by  Admiral  Krusenstern,  after  one  of  the  officers  on  board 
Surville's  ship,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  it  is  a  high  mountain  called  by  Surville  the 
Gros  Mome ;  he  took  it  for  an  island,  but  Krusenstern  supposes  it  to  form  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Choiseul  Island. 

The  N.E.  sides  of  Choiseul  Island  are  very  high,  mountainous,  and  steep  ;  the 
coast  fails  with  rapid  descent  to  the  sea.  Some  indications  of  inhabitants  were 
seen,  but  evidently  very  few.  Towards  the  North,  and  near  to  Cape  Alexander, 
the  North  point,  the  low  land  seems  to  extend  to  a  greater  distance,  forming 
plains  of  considerable  extent  Cape  A  lexander,  lat.  So  42'  20",  Ion .  1 56"^  32'  34*, 
is  formed  by  very  low  land,  apparently  quite  capable  of  cultivation.  A  cape  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Alexander  was  named  by  Capt.  Hogan,  in  1796,  after 
his  ship.  Cape  CornwalliSf  which  he  took  for  the  former  cape,  but  his  positions  do 
not  agree. 

Of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  as  no  recent 

*  Mcin.  Hydrog.,  tonic  I.  pp.  162 — 164. 
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navigator  has  given  any  account  of  it.  Near  the  N.W.  extremity,  a  portion  tkat 
Bougainf ille  examined  more  closely,  he  places  a  bank  parallel  with  the  coast,  on 
which  are  5  and  6  fathoms,  coral  bottom,  which,  turning  at  an  angle  in  its 
southern  part,  extended  across,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  breadth,  the  Strait  of 
Bougainville.  This  he  calls  the  Raz  Dentin  after  his  master ;  but  it  is  stated  by 
Bougainville*  that  this  does  not  exist  as  a  bank,  being  only  overfalls  from  the  very 
strong  current  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  breaking  as  if  over  rocks  awash. 

Warrior  t  River  (Rivihe  Guerriers)  was  examined  by  BougainviUe*s  boats,  but 
the  coast  is  nearly  unapproachable,  the  sea  beating  full  on  it,  and  the  mountains 
coming  down  nearly  to  the  coast.  The  land  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood  : 
but  few  huts  or  people  were  seen. 

Chaiseul  Bay  lies  to  the  North  of  this,  but  Bougainville  did  not  enter  with  his 
shi|>8,  on  account  of  the  hostile  character  of  the  people,  who  came  in  about  tea 
canoes  ont  of  the  above  river  to  attack  his  boats.  The  peninsula  which  forms 
the  North  side  of  the  bay  is  (or  was)  entirely  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 

BOUGAINVILLE  STRAIT,  thus  named  from  the  navigator  who  first  passed 
through  it  in  1768,  separates  Choiseul  Island  from  Bougainville  Island,  the  next 
to  the  northward.  Lieutenant  Shortland  sailed  through  it  twenty  years  later,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Treasury  I$land$  to  the  numerous  islands  which  lie  in  the  strait. 
There  is  one  which  is  tolerably  large,  the  East  extremity  of  which  he  named 
Point  Danger^  because  it  was  surrounded  with  rocks ;  the  S.E.  point  is  named 
Capt  Stephens.  Krusenstem  has  called  the  large  island  to  the  North  of  this 
Shortland  Island;  to  the  North  of  this  is  a  large  number  of  islands,  which 
occupy  all  the  space  between  it  and  Cape  Friendship, 

A  commander  states,  that  in  February,  1843,  he  came  through  Bougainville 
Straits  from  the  northward  in  the  night ;  and  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  when 
about  midway  between  Cape  Alexander  and  Choiseul  Bay,  off  shore  5  miles,  he 
saw  rocks  under  the  bottom,  and  had  a  cast  of  the  lead  in  9  fathoms  :  he  then 
hauled  to  the  westward,  and  immediately  got  out  of  soundings.  From  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  weather,  he  did  not  stand  in  again,  but  the  idea 
formed  at  the  time  was,  that  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  Cape  Alexander  to  the 
North  side  of  Choiseul  Bay,  was  fronted  with  dangerous  shoals  and  coral  patches, 
and  that  a  vessel  bound  through  Bougainville's  Straits  should  not  approach  nearer 
to  that  coast  than  5  miles  until  it  is  better  examined.  A  master  of  a  whaler 
informed  him  that  once  coming  through  these  straits  in  the  night  he  saw  the 
bottom  in  one  place,  and  had  a  cast  of  the  lead  in  7  fathoms. — (Nautical  Magaaine, 
1848,  p.  575.)  All  this  confirms  the  descriptions  of  Bougainville,  as  given  above, 
and  will  caution  the  navigator  in  passing  through  it. 

BOUGAINVILLE  ISLAND  is  the  next  to  the  northward.  Its  South  part  is 
mountainous,  and  some  of  its  summits  are  very  high,  their  form  and  disposition 
indicating  that  the  island  is  here  of  considerable  breadth.  The  coast  appears  to 
be  very  much  varied,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest ;  it  is  backed  to  the  north- 
ward by  a  chain  of  immense  mountains.  The  highest  of  these  summits,  sajs 
D'Urville,  appeared,  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  as  if  collections  of  aaow 

•  Voyage,  dec,  p.  266. 
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existed  in  the  ravines  (December,  1838).  The  numerous  smokes  seen  on  tlie 
island  were  an  evidence  that  it  was  much  thicker  peopled  than  the  islands  to  the 
S.E.  The  sea  abounded  with  fish  in  great  variety,  among  which  was  an  enormous 
ray,  8  or  10  feet  broad. 

Toward  the  N.W.  Bougainville  Island  is  bordered  by  a  long  extent  of  low  land, 
in  the  middle  of  which  several  islets  are  seen.  Numerous  clumps  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  adorn  the  beach,  and  even  the  higher  grounds.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills 
some  huts  may  be  seen,  and  a  great  number  of  smokes. 

Cape  VAverdi  is  the  North  point  of  Bougainville  Island,  and  was  thus  named 
by  its  discoverer.*  D'Urville  places  it  in  lat.  5^  30'  0"  N.,  Ion.  155°  7'  14*.  It 
is  a  long,  low,  and  wooded  point,  which  projects  considerably.  The  appearance  of 
the  coast  is  here  much  more  pleasant,  and  of  greater  richness.  Fleurieu  supposes 
that  the  Cape  Cras  of  Lieutenant  Shortland  and  this  are  identical. 

From  the  description  given  by  Capt.  Hogan  (Oriental  Navigator,  p.  678),  the 
North  coast  of  Bougainville  Island  is  remarkably  high  and  picturesque.  Mount 
Comwallit  appeared  to  be  a  volcano,  emitting  a  great  quantity  of  sulphurous 
smoke. 

D'Entrecasteaux  passed  along  the  western  side  of  this  island,  and  from  Us 
observations  it  is  placed  in  the  chart. 

BOUKA  ISLAND  is  the  last  of  the  Salomon  Islands.  It  is  much  lower  than 
its  neighbour,  and  appears  to  be  fertile  and  well  peopled.  It  was  called  by 
Carteret  Winckelsea  liland^  and  also  Anson  Island,  but  its  proper  name  is  Bouka*^ 
The  strait  separating  Bougainville  Island  from  Bouka  was  not  well  determined, 
but  D*Urville  passed  near  enough  to  see  that  it  was  very  narrow,  and  apparently 
but  little  practicable.  Bougainville  was  prevented  from  landing  on  its  eastern 
side  by  the  contrary  wind  and  the  rapid  currents  running  to  the  N.W.  He  says 
that  a  fine  plain,  planted  entirely  with  cocoa*DUt  and  other  trees,  presented  m 
most  agreeable  prospect ;  and  he  strongly  desired  to  find  some  anchorage  on  it, 
but  was  prevented  as  above. 

Capt.  Bristow  sailed  along  its  western  side  in  July,  1812.  He  says :— '^  A  chain 
of  blands  trends  along  it,  connected  by  coral  reefs ;  and  on  the  inside  of  which, 
parting  them  from  the  real  shore  of  Bouka,  is  a  space  of  water  that  I  take  to  be 
one  continued  harbour  for  several  miles  in  length,  and  not  less  than  1  or  2  in 
breadth.  East  and  West.  Several  openings  in  the  reef  lead  me  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  entrance.  OS  the  N.W.  part  of  Bouka 
there  is  a  reef  trending  off  to  the  West  for  about  2  miles  :  otherwise  I  saw  no 
danger  exceeding  a  mile  from  the  shore."t 

The  summit  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  5^^  16'  0"  S.,  Ion.  154^  39'  K  ;  and  Ce^ 
North  in  lat-  5^  30^,  Ion.  154°  40'  10^  E. 

To  the  north-eastward  of  the  principal  range  of  the  Saloskon  Archipelago  ts  a 
series  of  small  and  detached  islands  and  shoals,  some  of  which  are  of  doubtful 
existence.     The  following  is  an  account  of  them  : — 

The  STEWART  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  five  small  coral  islands,  discovered 

»  Bougainville's  Voyage,  &c.,  p.  270.  t  Ibid.  p.  ti71.  X  Purdy'B  Tkblea,  p.  103. 
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by  Capt.  Hunter,  on  his  passage  to  Batavia,  after  the  loss  of  the  Siriui,  1791. 
They  are  covered  with  cocoa>nut  trees,  connected  by  coral  reefs,  and  visible  from 
a  ship's  deck  about  12  miles.  The  easternmost  agd  largest  isle  (Hogans  Island?) 
h  about  \\  miles  in  length.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  8''24'  24"  S.,  Ion.  163""  2'  E. 
This  position  (1847)  will  be  found  nearly  correct,  thus  verifying  Krusenstern's 
longitude.  It  is  advised  that  all  ships  bound  to  China  or  Manilla  from  New 
South  Wales  should  sight  this  group,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  chrono- 
meters. No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  are  very  hospitable,  and  few  in  number,  there  being  only  thirty-eight  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  group. 

The  whole  population,  in  1847,  amounte<l  to  171  souls.  Nearly  all  the  males 
can  speak  English.  They  rear  pigs  and  fowls,  which  they  bring  off  and  sell  to 
ships  for  tobacco,  calico,  &c.  A  hog  weighing  100  lbs.  can  be  purchased  for 
5  lbs.  of  tobacco,  or  10  yards  of  cheap  calico.  The  natives  are  recommended  as 
trustworthy.* 

INATTENDUE  or  GOWER'S  ISLAND.— The  first  of  these  names  is  due  to 
its  discoverer,  Surville,  in  1761 ;  the  second  to  Carteret,  1767.  Capt.  Hogan 
says: — <^  Gower's  Island  is  about  4  miles  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  and 
2  miles  East  and  West;  it  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  trees,  and  nothing  remark- 
able on  or  about  it,  that  I  could  see,  further  than  one  tree  with  a  bushy  top,  which 
appears  a  little  higher  than  the  rest,  in  the  middle  of  it."  Lat.  7^  56f  S., 
Ion.  160^  ll'E. 

RONCADOR  REEFS,  CANDELARIA  BANKS.— In  1781  the  pilot  Maurelle, 
whose  positions  have  been  open  to  much  discussion,  after  having  passed  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  Ontong  Java  Islands,  discovered  in  the  night  a  shoal  all 
white  with  foam  on  the  N.E.  quarter ;  from  the  noise  made  by  the  breakers  he 
called  it  the  Rancador  (snorer),  and  then  stood  away.  Its  position,  as  calculated 
by  Krusenstern,  is  lat.  6^  17',  and  Ion.  159^  14'. 

In  1567  Mendana  discovered  some  reefs  which  he  named  Bcueos  de  Candelaria 
(Candlemas  Reefs).  They  extended  N.E.  to  S.W.  15  leagues,  and  their  latitude 
was  found  to  be  6^  IG'.  Admiral  Krusenstern  is  of  opinion  that  these  shoals  are 
identical  with  Maurelle's  discovery,  in  opposition  to  Fleurieu  and  others;  but 
besides  the  difficulty  of  exactly  reconciling  such  desultory  observations,  our 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  parts  will  not  allow  any  very  decisive  opinion 
to  be  given  ;  still,  for  the  present,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  same. 

BRADLEY  REEFS.— On  March  12th,  1791,  Capt.  Hunter  discovered,  in 
lat  6^  52'  S.,  Ion.  161°  6'  E.,  a  very  dangerous  reef,  which  extended  5  leagues 
in  a  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direction,  and  which,  although  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  was  so  shoal  that  the  breakers  could  be  seen  two  leagues  off.  '  The 
commander  was  fortunate  enough  to  clear  the  danger,  although,  at  the  time  he 
first  saw  it,  he  was  apparently  quite  surrounded  by  the  breakers. 

These  have  been  confounded  by  some  with  those  last  described,  but  Krusen- 
stern has  disproved  this. 


t  Krufcn^tcni,  vol.  i.  p.  182;  MiaaioDary  Voyage,  p.  292;  Purdy'u  Tables,  p.  100;  Nautical 
Magazine,  November,  1848,  p.  075. 
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ONTONG  JAVA  ISLANDS;  HOWE'S  GROUP.— The  group  first  named 
were  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  June  20thy  1616,  and  again  seen  by 
Tasman,  March  22,  1643,  who  gave  this  name  to  them.  Le  Maire  and  Schouten 
describe  their  discovery  as  consisting  of  five  or  six  low  and  wooded  islands,  and 
several  reefs  ;  one  of  these  islands  extended  a  considerable  distance  to  the  North 
and  N.W.  of  the  largest  one.  Le  Maire  says  in  his  journal  that  the  small  islands 
seemed  to  be  connected  by  low  land.  Some  natives,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
gave  them  to  understand  that  they  would  see  a  large  land  to  the  West,  which 
they  subsequently  sailed  for.  Tasman  states  that  the  number  of  the  islands  was 
twenty-two,  but  he  passed  to  the  North  of  them ;  and  the  difference  of  the  tide, 
and  the  nature  of  the  islands,  may  account  for  the  discrepancy. 

Howes  Groufj  or  Lord  Howes  Islands^  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Hunter,  in 
the  Waakzaamheydf  14th  May,  1791.  He  states  that  they  consist  of  thirty- 
two  islands,  lying  in  an  East  and  West  direction ;  he  passed  to  the  South  of 
them. 

Admiral  Krusenstern  supposes  these  to  be  identical,  and  places  them  in 
lat.  6°  3(y,  and  Ion.  159°  SCy,  or  more  correctly,  between  lat.  5°  40',  and 
Ion.  160°  20^. 

MoRTLOCK  Isles. — A  group,  to  which  Admiral  Krusenstern  applied  this  name, 
was  discovered  by  Capt.  Mortlock,  in  the  Young  William,  in  1795,  in  lat. 
4°  45' S.,  and  Ion.  157°  0'  £•  He  called  them  Hunter  Islands;  but  as  this 
name  is  given  to  several  others  in  the  Pacific,  that  of  this  discoverer  was  pre- 
ferred. They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  since  seen,  but  are  evidently  a  distinct 
group  from  the  other,  described  above. 

LE  MAIRE  and  TASMAN'S  ISLES.— After  Tasman  had  made  the  island 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ontong  Java,  as  above  described,  he  saw,  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  them,  another  group.  He  gives  no  account  of  their  number  or  extent, 
nor  their  distance  from  the  former.  This  discovery  was  verified  in  1824  by 
Capt.  Wellings,  who  discovered  a  group  of  low  islands  in  lat.  4°  29^  S.,  and  Ion. 
159°  28'  £.  This  group  may  be  the  same  as  Simpson's  Coral  Islands,  described 
below. 

Frindsbury  Reef  lies  between  these  two  groups,  in  lat.  5°  0'  S.,  Ion.  159°  19'. 
A  whaler  of  this  name  was  wrecked  on  it,  March,  1832.  It  is  a  dangerous  coral 
reef,  with  heavy  surf  beating  over  it. — (Horsburgh.) 

Simpson's  Coral  Islands. — A  group  of  low  coral  islands,  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  inhabited ;  in  lat.  4°  52'  S.,  Ion.  160°  12'  E.,  according  to  Mu 
Thomas  Beckford  Simpson,  of  Sydney.* 

MARQUEEN  ISLAND,  COCOS  ISLANDS.— On  June  22,  1616,  Le  Maire 
and  Schouten  discovered  a  group  of  twelve  or  thirteen  islands,  lying  in  a  N.W. 
and  S.E.  direction,  extending  a  German  league  and  a  half,  and  32  leagues  distant 
from  the  Ontong  Java  Islands.  Le  Maire  speaks  but  of  a  single  island,  but 
William  Schouten  says  that  the  whole  group,  by  the  closeness  of  the  islands  one 
to  another,  seemingly  form  but  one.     They  called  them  Marqueen  Islatuis. 

In  1790,  Capt.  Wilkinson,  in  the  ship  Indispensable,  discovered  a  group  in 

•  Nautical  Magazine,  1848,  p.  574, 
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lat  4^  36^  S.,  and  Ion.  156^  30"  E.     He  called  them  Cocos  Islands,  but  they 
probably  are  identical  with  the  Marqaeen  Islands. 

They  mast  also  be  the  McLSsacre  Islands  of  Morrell,  whose  crew  was  cut  off  by 
the  treacherous  natives  in  May,  1830,  on  their  coming  here  for  biche-de-mar. 
His  anchorage  was  in  lat.  4°  5(y  30%  Ion.  156°  10'  30^ 

NINE  ISLANDS.— Capt.  Carteret,  in  1767,  discovered  a  chain  of  nine  flat 
islets,  which  extended  15  leagues  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  direction;  he  considered 
them  to  be  the  Ontong  Java  of  Tasman.  The  South  point  of  them  would  be  in 
lat.  4®  5&,  and  Ion.  155°  12'.  Lieutenant  Shortland,  on  August  9th  and  10th, 
1788,  saw  four  islands  trending  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.E.  by  £.  direction  ;  but, 
being  at  the  distance  of  5  leagues,  he  could  not  see  the  whole  group.  His  position 
(corrected)  would  be  lat.  4*^  50'  S.,  Ion.  155°  U'  E.  Capt.  Hunter,  on  May  18, 
1791,  saw  a  gproup  of  five  small  islands,  connected  by  reefs,  and  two  detached 
rocks ;  their  direction  was  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  southernmost  was  in  lat.  4°  53'  S., 
Ion.  155°  20'  E. 

The  accordance  of  these  positions  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  group. 

GROENE  ISLANDS;  SIR  CHARLES  HARDY  ISLAND.— Le  Maire  and 
Schouten,  sailing  from  the  Marqueen  Islands,  made,  on  June  22nd,  1616,  three 
flat  and  wooded  islands;  two  of  them  appeared  to  be  2  German  leagues  in 
length,  hot  the  third  was  small ;  they  saw,  at  the  same  tin>e,  a  high  island  to 
W.  by  N.  The  three  low  islands  were  named  Groene  Eylanden,  or  Green 
Islands.  They  only  gave  their  distance  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  but  their  longi- 
tude has  been  gained  approximatively. 

Carteret  discovered,  in  1767,  an  island  which  he  named  Sir  Charles  Hctrdy 
Island.  He  places  it  in  lat.  4°  50'  S.,  Ion.  154°  12'.  Maurelle,  in  1781,  after 
seeing  some  islands  which  he  took  for  Ontong  Java,  passing  to  the  westward,  saw 
two  islands  which  he  called  Caymanes,  Capt.  Hunter  saw  it,  May  19, 1791,  and 
placed  it  in  lat.  4°  41'  S.,  Ion.  154°  20'  E.  The  approximation  of  these  positions 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Groene  Islands  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  the 
Caymanes  of  Maurelle,  and  the  Sir  Charles  Hardy  of  Carteret,  are  the  same  land, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancies  as  to  the  number  of  the  islands.  Perhaps  the 
following  extract  from  Capt.  Bristow,  who  cruised  here  in  the  Thames^  in  July, 
1812,  may  clear  this  : — At  2  p.m.,  saw  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  Island  to  the  W.S.W. 
about  4  leagues.  At  3^,  being  about  7  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  with  the 
S.E.  part  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  Island  bearing  S.  by  W.  and  the  N.W.  part 
S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  (mag,),  there  is  a  passage  open  of  about  half  a  mile  wide,  con« 
listing  of  nothing  but  breakers  between  it  and  another  island  to  the  N.W.  that 
terminates  in  a  low  point,  and  a  reef  running  into  the  sea  about  a  mile.  Most 
probably  these  islands  have  been  mistaken  for  one.  Laying  under  the  point  that 
terminates  the  N.W.  part  of  the  islands,  I  was  surprised  to  see  another  small 
island  in  the  N.W.,  not  laid  down  in  my  chart,  and  about  4  leagues  distant. 

In  concluding  the  very  imperfect  notices  of  this  range  of  islands,  which,  taking^ 
the  same  general  trend  as  the  Salomon  Islands,  it  may  be  remarked,  may  either 
be  more  in, number  or  less  than  here  stated,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  islands 
or  shoals  may  occupy  the  same  line  of  direction,  or  nearly  so.    The  works  of 
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KrufteDtern,  Burney,  and  Purdy,  will  give  all  the  particulars  of  the  discussion. 
Admiral  Krasenstern*s  opinions  have  been  followed  here. 


RENNELL'S  ISLANDS.— Two  islands  to  the  southward  of  Guadalcanar,  the 
southernmost  of  the  Salomon  Islands,  apparently  discovered  by  Capt.  Wilkinson , 
in  the  Indispensable,  on  her  voyage  from  New  South  Wales  to  China,  in  1 790. 
The  ship  passed  between  them.  The  S.E.,  or  RennelVs  Island  (S.E.  extremity), 
is  in  lat.  11^  38'  S..  Ion.  160^41'  E.  The  N.W.,  or  Bellona  Island,  is  in  lat. 
IV  ll'S.,  Ion.  1.59°  SO'E. 

INDISPENSABLE  REEF,  an  extensive  reef,  lying  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 
direction,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Wilkinson,  at  the  same  period  as  the  last- 
described  group.  Its  S.E.  end  is  in  lat.  12°  46'  S.,  Ion.  160°  40'  E.  ;  and  its 
N.W.  end  is  in  lat.  11°  44'  S.,  Ion.  159°  58'  E. 

WELLS  REEF  was  discovered  by  Capt,  V.  Edwards,  in  H.M.S.  Pandora, 
in  1791.  Its  East  end  is  in  lat.  12°  20'  S.,  Ion.  157°  58'  E. 
*  POCKLINGTON  BANK  was  discovered  by  a  commander  of  that  name,  in 
1825.  According  to  Capt.  Horsburgh,  it  is  70  miles  East  of  Rossel  Island,  and  is 
a  reef  extending  in  an  East  and  West  direction  30  miles.  Its  centre  is  in 
lat.  10°  53'  S.,  Ion.  155°  30'  E. 

LAUGHLAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  nine  islets,  extending  5  miles  East  and 
West,  and  nearly  as  much  North  and  South,  including  the  surrounding  reefs, 
were  discovered  by  Capt.  Laughlan,  in  the  Mary,  in  1812.  Two  of  the 
largest  of  them  are  at  most  about  half  a  league  in  extent ;  the  land  is  only 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level.*  According  to  D'Urville,  who  saw 
them  in  1827,  the  eastern  point  is  in  lat.  9°  19'  3''S.,  Ion.  153°48'40%  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  their  discoverer. 

CANNAC  ISLAND,  discovered  by  D'Urville,  lies  9  miles  West  of  Laughlan 
Islands.  It  is  a  rock  of  200  or  250  feet  in  height.f  It  is  in  lat.  9°  19' S., 
Ion.  153°  30'. 

WOODLARK  ISLAND.— The  discovery  of  this  island  is  attributed  by  Capt. 
R.  L.  Hunter  to  Capt.  Grimes,  of  the  Woodlark,  of  Sydney,  prior  to  September, 
1836.  Capt.  Hunter  gave  the  first  intelligence  to  th&  world  of  its  existence  ;  he 
saw  it  in  the  ship  Marshall  Bennett,  September  27,  1836.  He  says  it  is 
probably  narrow,  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  with  small  islets  lying  off  the 
South  side.  The  North  side  is  bold  to  approach,  and  clear  of  danger,  extending 
about  40  miles  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  with  some 
hills  in  the  interior,  the  highest  being  of  a  remarkable  sugar-loaf  shape.  There 
are  one  or  two  bays  on  this  side,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  deepest  one  was 
an  entrance  of  a  small  inlet  or  river;  but  it  was  not  examined.  This  is  the 
sum  of  the  information  given  by  Capt.  Hunter,  who  places  its  eastern  end  in  lat. 
9°9'  S.,  Ion.  153°  5'  E. ;  and  the  western  end  in  lat.  8°  53'  S.,  Ion.  152°  24'  E., 
which  is  not  much  in  error,  t 

*  Horaburgh,  yo\  \\,  p.  688.  t  Voyage  dc  D'Urville,  tome  iv.  p.  489. 

%  Nautical  Hagasine,  July,  1840,  p.  466. 
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.  The  following  recent  information  was  given  (May,  1848)  to  M.  Dutaillis  by 
Lieutenant-Commander  Marceau,  of  the  French  ship  Arche  d' Alliance :  — 

The  whole  of  its  southern  part  is  bestrewed  with  small  islands,  connected  with 
each  other  for  the  most  part  by  coral  reefs,  between  which  there  exist  several 
passages.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  only  know  of  those  examined  by  Capt. 
RabalaUy  of  the  brig  Anonyme,  belonging  to  the  Societe  Catholique,  and  which 
brought  and  landed  Monseigneur  D*Antiphelles  at  Garupe,  the  South  port. 

The  banks  are  very  steep- to.  The  two  passes  to  the  East  and  West  of  the 
u\^X.Elaue  are  very  good  ;  the  currents  are  pretty  strong  in  them,  and  throughout 
the  road  sand  is  found,  with  ordinary  holding  ground. 

The  natives  are  Papuas,  and  traded  freely  alongside,  but  were  well  armed  with 
bows,  arrows,  and  spears.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  only  allowing  them  along- 
side ;  but  ships  should  be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  treachery,  and  on  no 
account  should  landing  be  made  without  an  especial  object,  and  then  well  armed. 
The  natiyes  might  not  be  inclined  to  be  treacherous,  but  a  savage  should  never 
be  trusted.  Probably  the  labours  of  the  French  missionaries  may  remove  the 
necessity  for  these  remarks. 

MARSHALL  BENNETT  ISLANDS,  three  small  and  high  islands  to  the 
E.S.E.  of  Gouvency  Island,  10  miles  distant,  were  announced  by  Capt.  R.  L. 
Hunter,  of  the  ship  whose  name  is  here  given.  The  positions  are  : — ^The  eastern- 
most, lat.  8°  50'  S.,  Ion.  152°  E. ;  middle,  lat.  8°  49'  S.,  Ion.  151°  56'  E. ; 
and  the  westernmost,  lat.  8°  46'  S.,  Ion.  151°  52'  E.* 

EVANS  ISLAND,  seen  in  1841,  is  surrounded  with  islets  and  reefs,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  a  whaling  captain  assured  M.  Dutaillis  that  there  was  a  good 
anchorage.     Its  position  is  in  lat.  9°  10'  S.,  Ion.  151°  55'  E.f 
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This  range  of  islands  and  reefs  were  most  probably  discovered  by  Torres,  in 
1606,  though  the  credit  of  this  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Bougainville. 
After  the  separation  of  Quiros  and  Torres,  the  latter  determined  to  go  to  Manila, 
and  discovered  some  land  in  lat.  llj°y  supposing  it  to  be  a  portion  of  New 
Guinea.  He  was  not  able  to  double  its  eastern  cape  (which  must  be  that  subse- 
quently named  Cape  Deliverance  by  Bougainville),  and  then  bore  away  along  the 
South  side,  running  100  leagues,  till  he  came  to  a  strait  separating  New  Guinea 
and  Terra  Austral  is. 

Of  the  northern  side  of  this  archipelago,  our  only  authority  is  the  operations  of 
the  Recherche  and  Espirance^  under  the  orders  of  Contre-Amiral  D'Entrecasteaux, 
June,  1793,  an  examination  concluded  just  previously  to  the  death  of  that 
navigator,  July  20,  1793.  Of  the  South  coast  we  have  now  a  better  know- 
ledge. It  was,  as  before  stated,  examined,  but  very  cursorily,  by  Bougainville. 
More  recently,  however,  it  has  been  surveyed  by  D'Urville,  in  the  Astrolabe^  in 
1840,  and  still  more  exactly  by  Capt.  Stokes,  in  the  Rattlesnake  and  Bramble. 
The  account  of  this  portion  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  section, 

•  Nautical  Magazine.  July,  1840,  p.  466.  ♦  Bf.  DutaillU,  Ann.  Hyd.,  tome  i.  p.  160. 
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*<  The  Louisiade/'  says  M.  Labillardi^re,  who  accompauied  D'Entrecasteanx's 
expedition,  **  appears  to  be  well  peopled ;  the  inhabitants  are  quite  naked,  and 
are  of  a  light  black  colour ;  they  wear  tufts  of  feathers  around  their  woolly  hair. 
Some  are  as  black  as  the  natives  of  Mozambique,  whom  they  much  resemble :  like 
them,  their  upper  lip  projects  a  good  deal  over  the  under ;  and  these  two  distinct 
races,  in  the  same  country,  present  a  singularity  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is 
also  found  in  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  many  others  in  the  Pacific.  The 
inhabitants  of  Louisiade  do  not  understand  the  Malay  language  ;  they  construct 
their  cottages  like  those  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  which  are  raised  8  to  12  feet 
above  the  ground.  They  are  armed  with  darts,  and  a  buckler  on  the  left  arm — a 
weapon  not  very  common  among  the  savages  of  Australasia.  They  make  nets  for 
fishing;  are  very  fond  of  odours,  and  perfume  most  of  the  objects  of  which 
they  make  use."* 

AD^LE  ISLAND  is  the  easternmost  extreme  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago* 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  as  to  its  position.  It  was  discovered  by 
Capt.  Ruault-Coutance,  of  the  French  ship  Ad^le,  This  small  island  was  seen, 
and  its  situation  determined,  by  D*Urville,  lat.  IP  25',  Ion.  154°  34'.  It  is  a 
coral  bank  of  500  or  600  yards  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  trees,  and 
surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  joins  on  to  Rossel  Island,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  in  a 
N.W.  by  W.  direction.  It  must  be  the  Island  of  Satisfaction  of  Capt.  Bristow 
and  the  charts. 

ROSSEL  ISLAND  is  the  eastern  large  island  of  the  Louisiade.  Its  position 
is  well  determined. 

CAPE  DELIVERANCE  was  thus  named  by  Bougainville,  and  is  the  eastern- 
most cape  of  Rossel  Island.  It  is  in  lat.  11°  23'  25"  S.,  Ion.  154®  16'  E.  As 
before  stated,  the  North  side,  to  which  our  present  description  is  confined,  was 
examined  by  D'Entrecasteaux.     The  following  is  extracted  from  his  work :— 

**  The  highest  portion  of  this,  the  easternmost  of  the  Louisiade,  was  hidden  in 
the  clouds ;  but  near  the  coast  it  was  clothed  with  thick  forests,  separated  by 
openings  covered  with  agreeable  verdure.  A  small  island  appeared.  South  of  which 
the  coast  formed  a  fine  bay,  where,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  good  anchorage." 

A  chain  of  reefs  extends  from  the  West  point  of  this  island  for  14  leagues, 
to  within  10  miles  of  a  low  island  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  was  called 
Piron  Island.  Its  shores  were  bordered  with  reefs,  which  extended  in  an  E.S.E. 
and  W.N.W.  direction.  Over  this  island  some  very  high  land  (lies  du  Sud  Est) 
was  seen.  Several  small  and  detached  islands  were  also  seen.  The  whole  of  the 
islands  here,  and  to  the  westward,  are  apparently  connected  and  surrounded  by 
reefs  and  rocks ;  some  appear  above  the  water,  so  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous 
if  too  near.    The  violence  of  the  current  does  not  diminish  this  danger. 

The  Renard  or  Fox  Islands  (West  point)  are  in  lat.  10°  52'  40",  and  Ion. 
152°  47'  12".  The  bank  extends  from  their  western  point.  D'Entrecasteaux 
passed  to  the  West  of  them,  and  mentions  the  appearance  of  a  shoal,  but  which 
was  occasioned  by  overfalls.  Several  islands  were  seen  to  the  North  of  the  Fox 
Islands,  connected  by  reefs.     No  houses  were  visible  on  these  islands,  and  they 

•  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  P^roiwc,  vol.  il. 
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vooid  faa^e  beea  f oppofteJ  u»  have  been  uaiahabited  kad  not  some  smoke  been 
teea  to  nse  from  the  Noftb  side  of  the  largest  of  them. 

ST.  AIGNAN  ISLAND  is  aboot  27  miles  in  length,  and  is  next  in  order  to 
the  N.W.  of  Renard  IsiumIs.  CapC.  Briitow  cadis  it  Eruption.  Island.  It  is 
sorrocnded  bj  very  steep  roclu,  behind  which  rise,  nearly  perpendicularly,  very 
hi^h  mountains  corered  with  wood.  In  the  spaces  between  the  more  dense  parts 
of  the  forest  sereral  booses  were  visible,  near  which  were  the  first  inhabiuots  seen 
by  D'Eatrecasteanx  on  this  archipelago.  Capt.  Abraham  Bristow  passed  here  in 
AogQSt,  ISOd.  He  procured  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nots.  Ihe  next  day,  wishing 
to  procure  more  supplies,  the  natires,  in  great  numbers,  opposed  his  proceedings. 
They  showed  the  utmost  indifierence  to  barter.  They  hare  amongst  them  a  great 
quantity  of  cocoa-nuts,  some  plantains  and  yams.  They  hare  also  hogs  and 
dogs ;  but  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  The  island  is  fery  steep-to,  so 
that  a  vessel  could  not  anchor.* 

Cape  Henty  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  and  is  in  lat.  10^  41'  15',  loo. 
152^  55^54'. 

De  Boyne  Itland*  lie  to  the  West  of  St.  Aignan  Island  ;  their  North  point  is 
in  lal.  10=*  39^  5%  Ion.  152-  22'  '2(f. 

The  portion  of  the  Louisiade  which  has  been  described  rests  upon  the  single 
anthority  of  D*  Entrecasteaux ;  but  he  remarks  that  there  may  be  many  other 
islands  and  reefs  which  escaped  his  notice,  from  the  fact  of  the  atmosphere  being 
so  thick  and  hazy ;  otherwise  he  considered  that  the  positions  that  were  given 
might  be  depended  on.  The  currents  in  the  neighbourhood  render  the  navigation 
the  more  dangerous,  because  the  various  islands  composing  it  are  surrounded  or 
connected  by  reefs,  close  to  which  no  soundings  can  be  had. 

The  Banvouloir  Isles  lie  30  miles  N.W.  of  the  De  Boyne ;  some  inhabitants 
vrere  seen  on  one  of  them  ;  they  were  timid  and  distrustful ;  they  were  unarmed, 
but  threw  some  yams,  bananas,  and  sweet  potatoes  on  board  the  Esphance, 
They  were  of  the  negro  race.  The  La  Seinie  Islands  were  seen  to  the  westward. 
Their  easternmost  is  in  lat.  10^  27'  20*,  Ion.  151''  20'  24". 

D'ENTRECASTEAUX  ISLANDS,  a  range  of  land,  the  diaracter  of  which 
is  very  undetermined.  Whether  it  really  forms  a  series  of  detached  lands,  or 
an  integ^l  portion  of  New  Guinea  (which  perhaps  is  more  probable),  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  D'Entrecasteaux  only  saw  the  N.E.  nde,  nor  did  he  trace  its 
extent  southward  or  westward. 

Cape  Piersov  was  the  most  projecting  part  of  this  land.  It  is  placed  on 
M.  Vincendon-Dumoulin*s  chart  in  lat.  9°  57'  40",  Ion.  151''  l^  25".  The  coast 
here  is  formed  by  high  mountains,  covered  with  trees,  which  rise  rapidly  from 
the  shore,  on  which  some  cocoa-nut  trees  appear  here  and  there.  Beyond,  or  to 
the  West  of  Cape  Pierson,  the  land  trends  to  the  South,  forming  an  extensive 
bay  ;  the  appearance  of  the  land  around  it  is  extremely  agreeable,  being  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  countries  they  had  seen.  The  mountains  were  intersected  in  a 
less  uniform  manner  than  those  to  the  East  of  Cape  Pierson.  Cocoa-nut  trees 
were  seen,  even  on  the  highest  parts,  an  evidence  of  fertility  and  the  capability 

•  Purdy'*  Tabl«»,  p.  104. 
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of  maintaining  a  numerous  population.  Several  villages  were  visible.  The 
natives  came  off  in  their  canoes  apparently  unarmed,  but  discharged  a  shower  of 
stones  at  the  boats  of  the  Etphance^  which  was  stopped  by  discharging  a  musket. 
They  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  their  being  cannibals.  The  coast  was  found 
to  be  very  steep-to,  and  no  anchorage.  The  western  shore  of  tlie  bay  extended 
to  N.N.E.,  terminating  in  low  land. 

To  the  North  of  this  are  Goulvain  Island  and  Well  Island*  These  apparently 
lie  in  front  of  a  vast  bay,  beyond  which,  in  the  distance,  were  very  high  moun- 
tains. Well  Island,  East  point,  is  in  lat.  9^  41',  Ion.  150^  58'.  This  island  is 
low,  and  lies  off  the  entrance,  the  two  capes  forming  the  passage  being  still 
lower ;  this  circumstance  led  to  the  belief  that  the  passage  might  be  very  narrow, 
or  barred  by  a  reef,  and  consequently  being  open  to  eastward,  would  be  very 
difficult  to  beat  out  of;  it  was,  therefore,  not  entered.  Off  Well  Island,  to  the 
S.E.,  breakers  extend  a  considerable  distance.  In  sailing  to  the  northward,  the 
two  ships  encountered  some  extensive  banks,  on  the  first  of  which  was  sufficient 
water  to  allow  them  to  cross ;  but  on  proceeding  farther,  and  meeting  with  others, 
they  retraced  their  route,  and  left  them  to  the  East.  To  the  N.E.  of  Well  Island, 
17  miles  distant,  is  a  small  islet. 

Cape  Labillardih'ey  lat.  9^  26',  Ion.  150°  43',  forms  the  North  part  of  one  of 
the  principal  portions  of  the  land  or  islands;  behind  it  is  some  very  high  land, 
visible  at  a  very  great  distance,  as  Bougainville  noticed  it  off  the  South  coast  at 
80  miles  distant,  and  D*Entrecasteaux  saw  it  as  far  off  from  the  northward.  Off 
this  cape  is  Legrand  Island,  to  the  West  of  Laignel  Island.  To  the  East  of 
this  again  is  a  range  of  small  and  very  low  islands,  connected  by  reefs  and  sand- 
banks. Their  general  direction  is  nearly  North  and  South.  The  smallest  of 
these  islands  was  remarkable  for  a  single  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  the  water ;  on  some  of  the  others,  which  were  larger,  some  small  clumps 
of  this  tree  were  growing. 

The  TROBRIAND  ISLANDS  are  to  the  North  of  this.  Lagrandih-e  Island, 
the  south-easternmost  (S.E.  point),  is  in  lat.  8°  52'  30',  Ion.  151°  9^  44"  (D*Ur- 
ville).  They  are  low,  and  of  considerable  extent.  Jurien  Island  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  others ;  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  it  is  Jauveney  Island.  D'Entrecasteaox 
passed  between  them. 

Cape  Denis  is  in  lat  8°  24',  Ion.  151°  1' 24'.  It  is  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
Trobriand  Islands.  Capt.  Hunter,  of  the  ship  Marshall  Bennett ,  recommends 
Cape  Denis  as  an  excellent  place  to  procure  a  good  supply  of  yams :— ''  At  this 
place  we  procured  twelve  boat-loads — in  fact,  as  many  sit  we  could  find  room  for — 
of  the  finest  yams  I  ever  saw,  in  about  six  or  eight  hours ;  the  cost  being  four 
bundles  of  iron  hooping.  And  I  think  this  might  be  depended  on  from  May 
until  December.  In  trading  our  boats  pulled  to  the  shore,  and  kept  afloat ;  the 
natives  wading  out  with  the  yams.  It  is  better  to  be  thus  cautious,  as  the  natives 
are  very  numerous,  and  treachery  is  a  general  trait  in  their  character  hereabout. 
For  lying  off  and  on  there  can  be  no  better  situation,  under  the  lee  of  the  land 
in  smooth  water,  and  shore  steep-to,  with  no  danger  visible  from  the  mast-head."* 

*  Nautical  Magssine,  January,  1889,  p.  38. 
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To  the  West  of  Cape  Denis  is  Cape  North,  the  extremity  of  some  low  islands, 
which  appear  to  be  the  westernmost  land.  Beyond  this  is  a  line  of  coral  reefs, 
which  were  called  the  Lusan^y  Reefs,  They  extend  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  and  indeed  are  more  or  less  connected  with  a  range  of  coral  barrier  reefs 
to  the  meridian  of  150^  4(y,  where  D*Entrecasteaax  again  encountered  the  land. 
This  extensive  line  runs  nearly  on  a  parallel,  and  partakes  of  all  the  dangerous 
characteristics  of  the  coral  reefs — perpendicular  borders,  and  detached  outlying 
shoals,  one  of  which  D*£ntrecasteaux  particularly  notices. 

The  COAST  of  NEW  GUINEA ^The  coast  to  the  North  was  very  imper- 
fectly seen  and  delineated  by  D*Entrecasteaax.  The  first  point  more  particularly 
noticed  was  Cape  Longuerue,  the  South  extremity  of  Huon  Gulf,  It  is  in 
lat.  7^  22',  and  Ion.  147°  23'  45"  (D^Entrecasteanx).  To  the  N.W.  is  a  group 
of  low  islands.  The  mountains  of  New  Guinea  are  here  prodigiously  high, 
affording  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Cape  Cretin  is  the  North  point  of  Huon 
Gulf.  At  5  miles  S.E.  of  it  are  three  small  low  islands ;  the  northernmost  of 
these  is  in  lat.  6°  47'  45',  Ion.  147°  50'  A' 4 

RICHE  ISLAND  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  land  first  laid  down  on  this  explo- 
ration, which  is  a  portion  of  this  great  island.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
tolerably  high.     Its  North  point  is  in  lat.  8°  2',  Ion.  147°  57'  40^  (D*Entrecasteaux). 

CAPE  KING  WILLIAM  is  the  West  point  of  Dampier*s  Strait,  and  is  else- 
where described.* 

NEW  IRELAND. 

The  N.E.  side  of  this  island  was  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in 
1616,  and  was  again  seen  by  Tasman  in  1643;  but  these  navigators  supposed  it 
to  form  a  portion  of  the  large  Island  of  New  Guinea.  This  supposition  was  dis- 
proved by  Dampier,  who  sailed  through  the  strait  now  bearing  his  name  in  1700  ; 
but  all  the  land  to  the  eastward  retained  the  name  of  Nova  Britannia  till  1767, 
when  Carteret  found  that  the  bay,  called  by  Dampier  St.  George's  fiay,  was  in 
reality  a  strait  separating  it  into  two  islands;  the  land  to  the  eastward  then 
received  the  name  of  New  Ireland,  that  to  the  westward  retaining  the  title  of 
New  Britain.     Its  native  name  is  Tombara, 

The  island  is  very  imperfectly  known  :  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
points  which  have  been  more  recently  visited  and  better  determined,  we  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  accounts  of  the  original  discoverers,  necessarily  very 
imperfect  authorities.  According  to  these,  the  island  extends  60  leagues  in  a 
N.W.  and  S.E.  directioi^  the  North  side  remains  nearly  unknown.  The  South 
side  has  been  imperfectly  examined  by  Carteret,  D'Entrecasteaux,  Hunter,  and 

Duperrey, 

CAPE  ST.  GEORGE  is  the  southernmost  point;  and,  from  the  observations 
of  Duperrey  at  Port  Praslin,  it  is  in  Ion.  152°  48'  14" ;  D'Entrecasteaux  places  it 
in  lat.  4°  51'  S. 

Cape  Santa  Maria  is  the  easternmost  point  of  New  Ireland  ;  and  hence  the 
coast  assumes  a  new  direction,  trending  away  to  W.N.W.    The  land  between 

*  D'EntrecsAteaux's  Voyage,  by  Rossel,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  p.  403,  e^  seq.  The  positions  are  cor- 
rected by  D'tJrTille's  obeofTations,  as  detailed  in  M.  Vincendou-Dumoulin's  charts. 
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the  two  capes  last  named  is  high,  mountainous,  and  wooded;  numerous  points 
jut  out»  forming  as  many  fine  bays.* 

St.  John's  Island  lies  off  Cape  Santa  Maria,  and  was  so  named  by  Tasman 
from  the  day  it  was  first  seen.  Bougainville  calls  it  Bournand  Island.  Dam  pier 
says  it  is  9  or  10  leagues  in  circumference,  and  well  covered  with  large  trees. 
Much  cultivation  was  visible,  and  abundance  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  people 
came  off,  and  appeared  friends. 

Anthony  Kaan  Island  of  Tasman  is  probably  the  Oraison  Island  of  Bougain- 
ville, who  places  it  in  3°  30'  S.  Both  these  navigators  speak  but  of  one,  but 
Dampier  (whose  accuracy  is  proverbial)  says: — '*0n  the  S.£.  part  of  it  are  three 
or  four  small  woody  islands,  one  high  and  peaked,  the  other  low  and  fiat ;  all 
bedecked  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  other  wood.**  The  island  itself  is  4  or  5  leagues 
in  circumference,  high,  well  wooded  and  well  cultivated,  having  abundance  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  On  the  North  side  of  it  is  another  island  of  moderate  height* 
and  rather  larger  than  the  high  island.  Dampier  passed  between  them.f  Off 
these  islands  to  the  eastward  is  a  group  called  the  Fead  Islands. 

FEAD  ISLANDS,  or  ABGARRIS.— This  group  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Ren- 
neck,  of  the  Lyra  J  eight  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  shoal  so  named.  They 
occupy  a  space  of  9  leagues  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  are  composed  of  a 
chain  of  low  islands  and  sand-banks,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  the  North  part  of  which 
is  in  lat.  3°  9'  S.,  and  Ion.  154°  22'  E. 

Goodman  Island  is  the  southernmost  of  the  Fead  Islands.  It  is  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  channel  which  Capt.  Renneck  could  not  examine,  so  that  its 
safety  is  doubtful.  To  the  South  of  this  island  is  a  detached  shoal,  with  a  reef,  in 
lat.  3°  33'  S.,  and  Ion.  IM""  37'  E.  The  greater  part  of  the  islands  are  inhabited, 
and  they  abound  in  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Gerrit  Dents  Island,  another  discovery  of  Tasman,  is  called  by  Bougain- 
ville He  du  Bouchage,  Dampier  says  it  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  projecting  points 
forming  sandy  bays  in  all  parts.  It  is  14  or  15  leagues  in  circumference,  high 
and  mountainous,  and  very  well  wooded.  In  the  bays  are  abundance  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  timber  appeared  to  be  fine.  The  island  was  very  populous,  but  the 
natives  were  considered  to  be  treacherous  and  warlike.  They  will  come  off  in 
canoes  with  cocoa-nuts,  taro,  plantains,  &c.,  for  barter  to  passing  ships  (1839). 

LYRA  SHOAL.— This  reef  was  discovered,  February  8,  1826,  by  Capt.  Ren- 
neck, commanding  the  ship  Lyra,  belonging  to  the  well-known  and  enterprising 
merchants,  Messrs.  Enderby.  It  is  a  narrow  belt  of  rock,  extending  1 1  miles  in 
a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  or  from  14°  8'  to  15°  9'  S.,  the  longitude  being 
153°  28'.  The  ship  crossed  the  middle  of  this  reef,  and  the  coral  rocks  beneath 
were  plainly  seen,  the  depth  being  estimated  at  4  or  5  fathoms. 

Dampier  Islands. — Some  islands  were  seen  by  Dampier,  March  2,  1699. 
He  does  not  give  any  detailed  account  of  them,  but  states  that  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
larger  island  were  two  others,  one  small  but  woody,  the  other  a  league  long, 
inhabited,  and  full  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  latter  was  so  narrow,  that  there  was 
no  shelter  on  the  East  side  of  it.     The  large  island  was  thickly  inhabited. 

•  Dampier,  vol.  iiJ.  p.  207.  +  Ibid,  vol.  ill.  p.  204. 
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WisHART  or  Fisher's  Island  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten,  1616,  is  called 
Suzannet  Island  by  BougaioTille.  Its  South  extremity  is  10  leagues  W.  by  N. 
of  Gerrit  Denys  Island,  and  consequently  is  in  lat.  2^  55'  S.  The  island  lies 
North  and  South,  and  its  North  point  is  in  lat.  2^  32'. 

Maurelle  mentions  several  other  islands  on  the  N.W.  of  New  Ireland,  but 
describes  them  very  superficially.  They  are  named  San  Francisco ,  San  Josef, 
and  San  Antonio j  but  their  existence  and  character  require  confirmation. 

The  COAST  of  New  Ireland  at  this  part  is  high  and  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  fine  trees.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  cleared  and  cultivated  in  many  parts, 
and  this  with  numerous  smokes  indicate  a  dense  population. 

SLTVGEa's  Bat  is  in  this  part;  it  is  a  point  where  Dampier,  seeking  anchorage, 
was  deterred  by  the  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  hostile  appearance  of  the 
natives,  who,  on  his  returning,  attacked  him  by  slinging  stones,  but  they  were 
qaieted  by  firing  a  gun. 

Cape  Btroh  is  the  N.W.  extremity  of  New  Ireland,  and  was  thus  named  by 
Carteret,  September  12,  1767.  He  determined  the  separation  between  New 
Ireland  and  New  Hanover,  calling  the  channel  Byron  Strait,  It  probably  is  not 
navigable ;  for  Carteret  says,  there  are  several  small  islands  in  it,  upon  one  of 
which  is  a  remarkable  peak,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Byron  Island; 
D'Entrecasteaux  calls  it  Mausolee  Island,  and  says  the  channel  is  filled  with 
islets  and  rocks. 

NEW  HANOVER,  the  island  to  the  westward,  so  called  by  Carteret,  is  stated 
by  him  to  be  high,  finely  covered  with  trees,  among  which  are  many  plantations, 
the  whole  having  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  South  point  was  called  Queen 
Charlotte's  Foreland^  in  honour  of  the  queen.  The  cape  and  the  land  in  its 
vicinity  a  reremarkable  for  numerous  small  hummocks.  The  island  is  still  yery 
imperfectly  known.  Tasman  says  that  the  North  coast  runs  East  and  West,  10 
or  12  leagues;  his  description  in  some  degree  identifies  the  channel,  separating 
it  from  New  Ireland  (Byron  Strait).  Sailing  to  the  westward,  August  7,  1643, 
he  passed  four  low  islands,  and  then  three  others  near  noon ;  in  the  afternoon  he 
came  to  a  low  point,  before  which  lay  two  islands,  whiqh  he  named  Point  Salomon 
Sweerty  after  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  coast  then  trended  to 
the  southward,  so  that  it  must  have  been  the  N.W.  point  of  New  Hanover. 

The  Portland  Isles,  which  are  alluded  to  by  Tasman,  were  thus  named  by 
Carteret.  He  says  they  are  six  or  seven  in  number,  two  of  them  being  tolerably 
large.    They  were  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

Sandwich  Island,  to  the  South  of  the  West  end  of  New  Ireland,  was  first 
distinguished  as  an  island  and  so  named  by  Carteret.  Admiral  Hunter  describes 
it  as  of  moderate  height,  and  well  covered  with  wood.  It  was  passed  on  the 
South  side.  Its  general  direction  was  about  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  in  that 
direction  is  about  7  leagues  (D*Entrecasteaux  says  14  miles).  It  appeared  to 
Hunter  to  be  of  considerable  breadth  at  its  eastern  end,  and  narrow  towards  its 
western,  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  point,  off  which  lies  a  small  woody 
island,  with  a  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  main  island,  to  which  it  appears 
to  be  connected  by  a  reef. 

The  channel  between  Sandwich  Island  and  New  Hanover  is  7  miles  broad. 
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Carteret  says,  on  the  Nortli  part  of  it  is  a  remarkable  peak,  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  coast  of  New  Ireland,  there  is  another ;  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  5  leagues,  according  to  Carteret  (D*£ntrecasteaux  says,  only  half 
that  distance),  in  a  S.  by  £.  J  £.  and  N.  by  W.  J  W.  direction.  The  peak  on  Sand* 
wich  Island,  according  to  D*£ntrecasteaux,  is  in  lat.  2^  55'  S.,  Ion.  150^  4Al  £. 
Carteret  says  the  island  is  pleasant,  and  well  inhabited.* 

ST.  G£ORG£'S  CHANNEL  separates  New  Ireland  from  New  Britain ;  iu 
true  character  was  first  determined  by  Carteret,  in  September,  1767.  It  was 
previously  marked  as  a  bay  from  Daropier.  It  is  6  or  7'  leagues  broad,  and 
contains  several  islands,  but  would  appear  to  offer  a  safe  and  convenient  passage 
for  ships  passing  to  the  North  or  South. 

Duke  of  York  Islawd,  or  Avacata,  was  discovered  and  named  by  Carteret, 
He  describes  it  as  level,  and  having  a  delightful  appearance.  Inland  it  is  covered 
with  lofly  woods,  and  near  the  sea-shore  are  the  houses  of  the  natives,  which 
stand  not  far  from  each  other,  among  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  forming  a 
beautiful  and  romantic  prospect.  Carteret  passed  to  eastward  of  it,  the  channel 
being  about  8  leagues  broad.  Capt.  Hunter  gives  a  long  account  of  the  island 
and  its  inhabitants.  He  judged  it  to  be  about  10  miles  long,  in  a  S.S.W.  and 
N.N.E.  direction ;  not  high,  nor  yet  to  be  called  low  land,  well  covered  with 
wood.  From  the  observations  made  while  on  it,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  perfect 
garden,  as  far  as  it  could  with  propriety  be  called  so  in  the  hands  of  an  uncul* 
tivated  people.  The  soil,  for  richness,  was  beyond  anything  they  had  seen, 
exceeding  Norfolk  Island  in  that  respect.  It  produces  cocoa-nuts  and  the  usual 
tropical  fruits ;  hogs,  poultry,  &c.,  are  kept  by  the  natives.  They  were  friendly 
at  first,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  be  hostile.f  The  bay  in  which  he  anchored  is 
on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  and  was  found  to  be  convenient  and  safe  at  that 
season  (May,  1791).  Anchorage,  in  any  part  of  it,  in  25  to  15 fathoms;  the 
shoalest  water  has  the  worst  ground.  The  watering  place  is  on  the  East  side,  from 
some  rivulets ;  but  as  the  tide  flows  up  to  the  place  whence  the  fresh  water  (which 
is  very  soft)  is  procured,  it  is  best  to  fill  from  half-flood  to  half-ebb.  The  tide 
rises  5  or  6  feet.  The  bay  was  called  Port  Hunter,  and  lies  in  lat.  4^  1'  3(/\ 
Ion.  152°  22'  £.,  according  to  Duperrcy. 

CART£R£TS  HARBOUR  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
towards  the  S,£,  end  of  New  Ireland.  Carteret  anchored  here  in  September, 
1767.  It  is  formed  by  two  islands  and  the  main  ;  the  largest,  which  is  to  the 
N.W.,  was  called  Coeoa'nut  Island,  and  the  otlier,  to  the  S.E.,  was  called  Let^Kg 
Island,  The  channel  is  here  23  miles  wide.  Between  the  two  islands  is  shoal 
water,  and  each  of  them  forms  an  entrance  into  the  harbour :  the  S.E.  or  weather 
entrance  is  formed  by  Leigh's  Island,  and  in  this  there  is  a  rock  above  water, 
named  the  Booby  Rock ;  the  passage  is  between  the  rock  and  the  island ;  the 
rock  has  deep  water  all  round  it.  The  N.W.  or  lee  entrance  is  formed  by 
Cocoa-nut  Island,  and  this  is  the  best,  because  there  is  good  anchorage  in  it,  the 
water  in  the  other  being  too  deep.    Carteret  entered  by  the  S.£.  passage,  and 

• 

*  Carteret,  in  Hawketworth,  vol.  i.  p.  606 ;  Hunter's  Historical  Journal,  p.  238 ;  D*£ntreca9- 
teaux,  par  Rossel,  tome  1.  pp.  129-30. 

t  Hunter's  Historical  Journal,  pp.  286—238. 
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There  is  bat  one  tide  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  about  3  or  4  feet  rise  and 
fall ;  the  stream  in  the  gut  did  not  exceed  1 }  knots  while  we  were  there. 

The  timber  grows  to  a  great  height,  many  of  the  trees  being  80  or  90  feet,  and 
perfectly  straight,  and  of  sizes  from  9  feet  in  circum^rence  downwards,  the  smaU 
being  as  tall  as  the  large.  No  natives  reside  here.  A  few  may  come  round  the 
cape  in  fine  weather,  with  some  trifles  to  barter.  Should  refreshments  be  required, 
as  they  cannot  be  g^t  here,  they  may  be  procured  on  the  North  side  of  New 
Ireland ;  the  canoes  will  come  off  5  or  6  miles  to  a  ship,  bringing  taro,  cocoa- 
nuts,  plantains,  and  sometimes  yams,  which  they  barter  for  pieces  of  iron  hoop, 
knives,  hatchets^  &c.* 

NEW  BRITAIN. 

Dampier  was  the  first  to  decide  that  this  was  a  distinct  island ;  prior  to  his 
voyage,  it  was  supposed  to  form  an  integral  part  of  New  Guinea.  Its  southern 
side  was  examined  by  Dampier,  and  has  been  more  recently  and  more  exactly 
described  by  the  celebrated  D'Urville,  under  very  adverse  weather.f  On  the 
North  side  D*Entrecasteaux  is  the  principal  authority,  though  his  observations 
were  very  imperfect  for  a  survey.     Its  native  name  is  Birara, 

CAPE  STEPHENS  is  the  N.E.  point  of  New  Britain.  The  name  was 
applied  by  D'Entrecasteaux  to  another  headland  to  the  West  of  it.  North  of  it 
is  an  island,  called  by  Carteret  Isle  of  Man.  This  portion  of  New  Britain  forms 
a  peninsula,  and  on  ifs  North  part  are  some  high  land  and  three  remarkable  hills, 
close  to  each  other,  which  Carteret  called  the  Mother  and  Daughters.  The 
Mother  is  the  centre  one,  and  the  largest.  They  are  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  readily  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues.  Capt.  Hunter  says 
that  a  little  way  with  the  S.E.  Daughter  there  is  a  small  flat-topped  hill  or 
volcano,  which  emitted  vast  columns  of  black  smoke,  a  fact  to  which  Carteret 
also  witnesses,  but  he  saw  the  smoke  behind  the  principal  mountain. 

To  the  East  of  these  hills,  and  S.E.  of  Cape  Stephens,  is  Cape  Palli%er.  The 
interval  between  them  is  a  bay,  with  low  land  near  the  shore,  gradually  rising 
into  lofty  hills  towards  the  Mother  and  Daughters,  and  covered  with  extensive 
forests  having  many  clear  spots  or  plantations.  It  was  supposed  to  be  well 
inhabited. 

Entrance  Point  (Pte.  de  TEntr^e)  is  the  first  point  determined  by  D'Urville ;  he 
places  it  in  lat.  4°  52'  S.,  Ion.  152°  15'  E.  Cape  BuUer  is  directly  to  the  South 
of  it,  20  miles  distant. 

*  Naatical  Magazine,  January,  1839,  pp.  37-8. 

t  Capt.  D'Urville  was  very  unfortanato  in  tbe  weather  be  experienced  off  New  Britain.  He 
■ays : — "  I  am  compelled  to  retract  the  favourable  opinion  I  bad  formed  of  it  from  the  narrati?e 
of  Dampier,  and  the  conjectures  of  the  president  Desbrosses.  If  the  latter  had  experienced  tbe 
miseries  of  our  voyage,  be  would  not  certainly  have  chosen  this  country  as  the  site  of  the  colony 
he  wished  to  establish  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  Never,  in  any  country,  have  I  observed  anything 
approaching  to  the  torrents  of  rain  with  which  we  were  inundated  for  twelve  whole  days. 
Bougainville  and  D'Entrecasteaux  experienced  similar  weather  at  the  anchorages  at  Praslin  and 
Carteret.  We  were  more  fortunate,  and  generally  had  fine  weather  at  Port  Praslin.  But  it 
would  seem  as  if  these  were  rare  cases,  and  are  not  to  be  calculated  on.**— Vol.  iv.  p.  1^1, 
July,  1827.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  continued  bad  weaker, 
and  the  very  arduous  duties  on  board  the  CoquUU,  there  was  not  a  single  sick  person  except  tlie 
commander,  who  suffered  from  otlier  causes. 
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''At  noon  we  foand  ooraelves  at  10  miles  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Cape  Bailer,  before 
a  deep  embaymeDty  which  exists  between  Cape  Boiler  and  Cape  Orford,  and 
which  in  this  part  most  reduce  the  connexion  of  the  North  part  of  New  Britain 
to  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this  part  the  peak,  which  corresponded  very  well 
with  D'Entrecasteaux's  DeMckaatps  Peaky  was  very  remarkable  in  the  West  The 
deep  and  spacious  bay  spoken  of  above  was  not  sofficiently  made  out  to  affirm 
that  it  may  not  disconnect  the  two  portions  of  New  Britain ;  but  if  so,  the 
channel  must  be  narrow,  and  was  not  distinguished  from  the  offing."* 

CAPE  ORFORD,t  which  is  at  the  South  point  of  this  bay,  and  the  S.E. 
point  of  New  Britain,  is  composed  of  three  rounded  points,  backed  by  very  high 
mountains.  It  is  in  lat.  5^  24',  Ion.  152°  4'.  The  land  near  the  sea,  though 
generally  covered  with  trees,  is  in  some  parts  apparently  cleared,  which  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  some  cultivation  exists.  Not  far  from  the  shore  the 
water  changes  colour,  but  this  must  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  as 
neither  reefs  nor  rocks  were  seen,  and  the  swell  seemed  to  break  directly  on  the 
shore,  and  Cape  Orford  itself  is  a  very  high  and  perpendicular  cliffy  overhung 
with  enormous  mountains,  some  distance  inland. 

Between  Quoy  Peak  (lat.  5°  37',  Ion.  151°  AT)  and  Cape  Orford,  a  distance  of 
25  miles,  the  coast  is  uniformly  high,  steep,  and  covered  with  thick  forests.  Quoy 
Peak  is  an  immense  mountain,  and  very  remarkable  from  its  isolated  position. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  regular  cone,  viewed  from  seaward.  Point  Owen  \a  in 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  near  to  Cape  Quoy.  The  smoke  from  a  small  island 
indicated  natives. 

Jacquinot  Bay  lies  to  the  West  of  Cape  Quoy,  and  is  terminated  to  the  S.W. 
by  Cape  Cunningham. 

PORT  MONTAGU  was  also  named  by  Dampier  in  honour  of  his  noble 
patron.  He  was  here  in  March,  1699.  He  watered  in  a  small  river  in  its  N.E. 
part,  and  here  also  he  procured  wood,  and  bartered  for  provisions,  pigs,  &c,  with 
the  natives,  who  he  found  rather  disposed  to  be  troublesome,  though  his  treat- 
ment did  not  warrant  much  else.  Capt.  D*Urville,  when  here  in  July,  1827, 
experienced  a  long  continuance  of  very  bad  weather,  which  prevented  a  more 
close  examination  of  Port  Montagu.  Its  eastern  point  was  named  Pwnt 
Dampier  by  him,  and  he  states  it  to  be  a  high,  steep,  and  conspicuous  promon- 
tory. He  also  saw  in  the  bay,  but  did  not  visit  them,  three  islands  of  various 
sizes,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  from  its  conical  form.  He  was  unable  to  trace 
farther  this  important  part  of  New  Britain,  but  saw  sufficient  to  be  assured  that 
the  coast  is  continuous,  and  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  passage  through,  though 
the  land  is  here  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  neck.t 

Dampier  says  : — '^  The  country  hereabouts  is  mountainous  and  woody,  full  of 

•  D'Unrille,  VOL  !▼.  pp.  391—383. 

t  Cape  Orford  was  thus  nmined  bj  Dampier  in  honour  of  hit  noble  pation.  "  The  land  trends 
from  this  cape  K.W.  by  W.  into  the  bay,  and  on  the  other  tide  8.W.  by  compass,  which  Is 
8.W.  0°  W.,  allowing  the  variaUon,  which  it  here  9"^  East.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  cape  is 
more  savannah  than  woodland,  and  is  the  highest  on  the  N.W.  side.  The  cape  itself  is  a  blnff 
point,  of  an  indifferent  height,  with  a  flat  table-land  on  the  top.  When  we  were  to  the  0.W. 
of  the  cape  it  appeared  to  be  a  low  point  shooUng  out"— (Mareh,  1 090.)— i>aiiim«r,  voL  ilL 
pp.  908-9. 

X  D'UrvUlc,  vol.  iv.  p.  620. 
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rich  valleys,  and  pleasant  fresh-water  brooks.  The  mould  in  the  valleys  is  deep 
and  yellowish ;  that  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  of  a  very  brown  colour,  and  not 
very  deep,  but  rocky  underneath,  yet  excellent  plant  land.  The  trees  in  genaral 
are  neither  very  straight,  thick,  nor  tall,  yet  appear  green  and  pleasant  enough,  but 
all  unknown  trees.  Cocoa-nut  trees  thrive  very  well  here ;  as  well  on  the  bays 
by  the  sea-side  as  more  remote  among  the  plantations.  The  nuts  are  of  an 
indifferent  size,  the  milk  and  kernel  very  pleasant.  Here  are  ginger,  yams,  and 
other  very  good  roots  for  the  pot,  that  our  men  saw  and  tasted.  What  other 
fruits  or  roots  the  country  affords,  I  know  not.  Here  are  hogs  and  dogs  ;  other 
land  animals  we  saw  none.  The  fowls  we  saw  and  knew  were  pigeons,  parrots, 
eockadores,  and  crows,  like  those  in  England,  a  sort  of  bird  about  the  bigness- 
of  a  blackbird,  and  smaller  birds  many.  The  sea  and  rivers  have  plenty  of  68h; 
we  saw  abundance,  though  we  catched  but  few,  and  these  were  cavallies,  yellow- 
tails,  and  whip-rays."  * 

Westward  of  this  D'Urville  saw  but  imperfectly  from  the  bad  weather.  At  ooe 
time  he  saw,  through  the  driving  rain,  that  the  coast  extended  to  the  W.N.W., 
when  it  was  terminated  by  a  low  island.  All  the  land  seen  was  also  very  low, 
covered  with  large  trees,  and  apparently  composed  of  a  crowd  of  islets  lying 
before  the  coast  of  New  Britain.  The  land  of  this,  much  more  elevated,  receded 
ferther  into  the  interior,  and  was  rarely  visible,  on  account  of  the  squalls  of  rain 
and  fog. 

Along  the  coast  there  extended  a  belt  of  troubled  water,  which  reached  above 
4  miles  off  the  coast,  the  direction  of  which  appeared  to  be  from  East  to  West. 
It  formed  a  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation  with  the  sea  in  the  offing,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  cross  a  portion  of  it. 

M.  D'Urville  remarks  that  the  weather  was  so  very  bad,  the  currents  so 
variable,  and  consequently  the  difficulties  of  their  navigation  and  examination  of 
this  almost  unknown  coast  (for  Dampier's  very  imperfect  sketch  afforded  but 
little  service)  so  great  that  it  is  more  imperfectly  delineated  by  M.  Lottin  than  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  countries  explored  by  the  Astrolabe, 

The  Roos  Islands^  which  are  low,  lie  about  30  miles  N.W.  from  Cape  South ; 
and  at  about  the  same  distance  to  the  W.N.W.  of  these  again  is  a  considerable 
group,  which  D'Urville  named  the  Oracious  Isles  (lies  Gracieuses).  The  land  of 
New  Britain  itself,  which  was  imperfectly  seen  at  intervals,  consists  of  high 
mountains. 

DAMPIER  STRAIT  is  limited  on  the  East  by  the  West  extremity  of  New 
Britain,  and  on  the  West  by  an  island  which  he  named  Sir  George  Rook*s  Island. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  this  passage  that  caused  Dampier  to  name  the  island  to 
the  East  Nova  Britannia,  it  having  been  previously  represented  as  part  of  New 
Guinea. 

According  to  the  examinations  of  D'Entrecasteaux  and  D*Urville,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  southern  entrance  to  Dampier*s  Strait  is  obstructed  by  dangerous 
reefs,  on  which  both  the  ships  of  these  commanders  nearly  met  with  serious 
accidents.     Dampier  was  more  fortunate,  though  he  notices  these  coral  reefs,  so 

*  Dampier,  vol.  iii.  pp.  316-7. 
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tliat  it  is  probable  tbat  there  are  channels  between.  To  aroid  them  yoa  mast 
keep  near  the  coast  of  New  Britain.  D'Urrille  was  set  nearly  20  miles  to  the 
West  in  the  coarse  of  the  night  when  to  the  aonthwardy  and  this  ought  to  be 
carefally  considered  in  traTcrsing  it. 

Of  the  western  part  of  New  Britain  all  speak  in  high  terms.  Dam  pier  says : — 
**  The  East  land  (of  the  strait  or  passage)  ends  with  two  remarkable  capes  or  beads, 
distant  from  each  other  about  6  or  7  leagues.  Within  each  head  were  two  rery 
remarkable  mountains,  ascending  very  gradually  from  the  sea-side,  which  afforded 
a  Tery  pleasant  and  agreeable  prospect.  The  mountains  and  lower  lands  were 
pleasantly  mixed  with  woodlands  and  savannahs.  The  trees  appeared  very  green 
and  flourishing,  and  the  savannahs  seemed  to  be  very  smooth  and  even  ;  no 
meadow  in  England  appears  more  green  in  the  spring  than  these.  We  saw 
smoakes,  but  did  not  strive  to  anchor  here ;  but  rather  chose  to  get  under  one  of 
the  islands  (where  I  thought  I  should  6nd  few  or  no  inhabitants),  that  I  might 
repair  my  pinnace,  which  was  ao  crazy  that  I  could  not  venture  ashore  anywhere 
with  her.  As  we  stood  over  to  the  islands  we  looked  out  very  well  to  the  North, 
but  could  see  no  land  that  way ;  by  which  I  was  well  assured  that  we  were  got 
throngh,  and  that  this  East  land  does  not  join  to  New  Guinea ;  therefore  I  named 
it  Nova  Britannia.  The  N.W.  cape  I  called  Cape  Glocesier^  and  the  S.W.  point 
Cape  Amme  ;  and  the  N.W.  mountain,  which  is  very  remarkable,  I  called  Mount 
Glocesierr^ 

M.  Dllrvifle,  who  was  here  in  August,  18279  in  equal  terms  of  admiration 
says  of  it : — **  Rarely  has  nature  imprinted  ao  delicious  an  aspect  on  a  country 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man,  with  such  an  agreeable  diversity  of  surface,  and 
beautiful  effects  of  perspective.  The  coast  throughout  quite  safe,  accessible,  and 
washed  by  tranquil  waves ;  the  land  gently  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
in  various  places,  here  and  there  shaded  by  dark  forests,  or  by  less  thick  vege- 
tation ;  and  more  particularly  by  extensive  tracts  of  greensward,  the  yellowish 
tints  of  which  contrasted  richly  with  the  darker  shades  of  the  more  sombre  forests 
and  woods  surrounding  them.  The  two  peaks  of  Mount  Glocester  crowned  this 
smiling  scene  with  their  imposing  masses,  their  majestic  summits  frequently  hidden 
in  the  clouds.  In  all  the  western  quarter,  and  at  12  miles'  distance,  our  horizon 
was  occupied  by  the  undulating  lines  of  Rook  Island,  which,  with  New  Britain, 
forms  the  Strait  of  Dampier."  f 

From  some  good  observations  made  by  M.  Jacquinot,  on  board  the  Astrolabe^ 
the  longitude  of  the  West  Cape  of  New  Britain  was  found  to  be  148^  17' 2', 
measured  from  Carteret  Harbour,  and  which  only  varied  two  minutes  from  that 
by  D'Entrecasteaux  ;  the  mean  (which  is  g^ven  above)  is  therefore  taken. 

VOLCANO  ISLAND,  which  served  as  a  beacon  to  Dampier,  who  discovered 
it  on  the  evening  of  March  24,  1700,  according  to  D*Urville*s  observations,  is  in 
lat.  &"  32'  20*  S. ;  Dampier  says,  lat.  6°  33',  a  proof  of  his  accuracy.  The  latter, 
in  his  account  of  it,  says : — "  The  island  all  night  vomited  fire  and  smoak  very 
amazingly ;  and  at  every  belch  we  heard  a  dreadful  noise  like  thunder,  and  saw  a 
flame  of  fire  after  it,  the  most  terrifying  I  ever  saw."    The  funnel  (crater)  was  on 

•  Dampier  (March,  1700),  vol.  iil.  p.  230.        t  Voyage  dc  V Astrolabe,  tome  iii.  pp.  637-8. 
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the  South  Bide,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  eruptions  so  plainly  after  passing  it. 
D'Entrecasteaux,  who  passed  it  in  1793,  found  it  yet  enveloped  in  smoke.  When 
D'Urville  passed  it,  in  August,  1827,  the  crater  was  quite  extinct,  and  its  surface, 
without  trees,  was  nevertheless  clothed  with  an  agreeable  verdure  on  the  eastern 
face.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  very  regular  cone,  broken  at  the  summit,  about 
2,500  feet,  and  its  diameter  at  the  base  about  3,700  feet.  The  form  of  this 
protuberance  and  its  remarkable  escarpment  on  all  its  faces  sufficiently  indicate 
that  it  has  arisen  directly  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  and  that  it  was  probably 
the  last  of  these  burning  masses  which  were  still  increasing  two  centuries  ago, 
like  a  chain  of  volcanic  spirailes  on  the  North  of  New  Guinea. 

ROOK  ISLAND,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  named  by  Dam  pier  after 
Sir  George  Rook,  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  and  10  or  12  broad.  Its  N.W. 
point  is  Cape  King,  It  is  formed  inland  of  high  and  imposing  mountains.  It 
is  in  lat  5°  2^,  Ion.  147^  46'. 

T[7PiiriER  Island,  which  was  seen,  but  not  named,  by  Dampier  or  D*Entre- 
casteaux,  lies  to  the  North  of  Volcano  Island  ;  it  is  very  high,  and  falls  in  gentle 
declivity  in  every  direction  to  the  sea.  It  is  not  more  than  12  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  most  probably  inhabited,  for  smokes  were  observed  in  different  parts. 
Lat  5®  26^,  Ion.  148°  4'. 

It  is  to  the  voyage  of  D*Entrecasteaux  that  we  owe  what  little  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  North  coast  of  New  Britain.  But  there  is  a  melancholy  interest  in 
this ;  it  was  the  last  of  the  labours  of  that  commander,  who  shortly  after  died 
in  hurrying  back  to  Java  to  recruit 

Mekitb  Island  is  the  first  point  named  in  this  exploration ;  it  was  first  seen 
June  30,  1793.  It  is  tolerably  high,  and  its  highest  part  is  in  lat.  4°  54f, 
Ion.  149°  5'  O'.  To  the  North  of  it  are  several  other  islands,  the  easternmost  of 
which  appeared  to  be  the  largest.  This  was  called  Des  Lacs  Island^  and  the 
group  Francises  Islandg,  They  all  appear  to  be  tolerably  high,  and  their  coasts, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  were  quite  clear;  but  off  the  S.W.  point  of  Forestier 
Island  there  are  several  islets,  the  outermost  of  which  is  rather  more  than  a 
league  off. 

Willaumez  Island^  which  is  to  the  S.E.  of  Des  Lacs  Island,  is  tolerably  high 
in  the  centre,  but  the  extremities  are  very  low.  The  trees  which  cover  it  from  the 
sea-shore  to  its  summit  indicate  great  fertility.  There  were  no  houses  near  the 
beach,  and  it  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  uninhabited  if  it  had  not  been  for 
some  smokes  rising  inland.  On  the  middle  of  the  West  side  of  it  a  large  bay 
appears  as  if  it  would  afford  good  anchorage,  but  it  is  open  to  the  West.  The 
island,  being  small  and  apparently  quite  uncultivated,  would  seem  as  if  but 
few  resources  could  be  gained  from  it.  Its  South  point  is  in  lat.  5°  15^  3% 
Ion.  149°  58'  W. 

To  the  South  of  Willaumez  Island  are  two  other  islands,  very  much  smaller 
and  much  wooded ;  they  were  called  Raoul  Island  and  Gicquel  Island.  Du 
Portail  Island  lies  20  leagues  to  the  East  of  Willaumez  Island.  D'Entrecasteaux 
saw  it  at  12  leagues'  distance.  When  within  7  or  8  leagues  it  was  seen  that 
three  small  islets  lie  off  its  western  extremity ;  they  were  very  lofty  for  their 
extent.    The  high  land  of  New  Britain  was  seen  at  the  same  time  beyond  it. 
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The  iHiole  of  the  North  side  of  New  Britaioy  or  as  far  as  was  seen,  appeared  to 
be  lofty,  for  the  coast  was  visible  while  examiaing  the  Fran^aises  Islands.* 

Cape  Lamtberi  is  a  name  given  by  Knisenstem  to  the  cape  taken  by  D*£ntre- 
CMteanx  for  Cape  Stephens,  but  which  lies  to  the  East  of  it.  He  places  it  in 
laL  4"^  12'  S.,  and  Ion.  ISl""  41'.  The  coast  between  this  and  Cape  Stephens, 
described  at  the  coauneneement,  has  not  yet  been  examined.  North  of  Cape 
Lanbest  is  a  reef  marhe4  on  some  charts  as  Prtaoess  Rin^l  Reef^  ou  others  as 
SkerwomTs  Reef.  St^  hithtr  North  b  LegelU  Shoal.  To  the  West  of  the 
eapt  another  is  called  Cot^iO'di>'Ckooee  Reef,  Another,  the  Father  and  Son^ 
lies  to  the  N.W.  of  it;  and  &W.  of  this  are  the  HarUm  Banhs.  All  these  have 
been  recentW  placed  on  the  diarta,  which  most  be  consulted  for  their  positions. 

SQUALLY  ISLAND:  KERUE  ISLAND;  TENCH  ISLAND.--In  February, 
1700,  Dampier  discovcied  an  island,  which  he  named  Squally  I$Umdj  lying  6  or 
8  leagues  to  the  East  of  St.  Matthias  (which  he  took  for  the  Vischers  Island  of 
Tuman).  He  deaccibes  it  as  being  rather  flat.  Bougainville  gives  nearly  the  same 
deaciipCioii,  and  says  Kerme  a  3  leagues  in  length.  He  adds,  that  between  it  and 
St.  Matthiaa  there  is  an  islet,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  Dampier 
places  to  the  S.W.  of  Sqnally  Island.  Lieutenant  Ball,  in  the  Supply^  discovered. 
May  19,  1790,  two  islands,  which  he  named  Teeeh  Island  and  Prince  William 
Hewry  Island.  Hie  former  of  these  agrees  in  position  with  Kerue  Island,  bat 
not  as  to  dimeMOBs.  lie^enant  Ball  places  Tench  Island  in  lat.  1""  39^  S., 
km.  150^  30^  £.«  and  stales  that  it  is  not  more  than  S  miles  in  circnmference, 
while  Kerae,  or  Sqnally  Island,  is  stated  to  be  2  or  3  leagues  long.  Neither  of 
theae  estimates  are  probaUy  esad,  for  Ball  sappoacd  Tench  Island  to  have  a 
population  of  1,000  soids,  too  large  annBd)er  for  so  small  an  area.  Until  something 
more  accurate  be  known,  it  may  be  aupposed  that  these  three  islands  are  identical. 

ST.  AIATTHIAS  ISLAND;  PRINXE  WILLIAM  HENRY  ISLAND.— 
The  first  of  these  was  disooveicd  by  Dampier,  who  took  it  to  be  Tasman's  Vischers 
Island.  He  sap  it  is  lofty,  and  9  or  10  leagues  in  extent.  Lieutenant  Ball  dis- 
covered an  island,  which  he  called  Prince  William  Hemry  Islmmd,  in  lat.  l""  32'  S., 
and  loD.  149^  30^  £.  From  the  centre  of  this  island,  which  lies  in  an  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.  direction,  a  high  mountain  (visible  15  or  16  leagues)  rises.  From 
these  descriptions  Admiral  Krusenstem  has  no  doubt  but  that  both  are  identical. 

Besides  these  two  islands,  Bougainville  places  on  his  chart  two  islets  between 
them,  and  a  third  to  the  West  of  the  N.W.  point  of  St.  Matthias  Island. 
Whether  all  these  eiist  or  not  remains  a  problem,  but  that  one  other  island  ai 
least  exists  in  this  neighbourhood  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  Capt.  Bristow,  who 
mentions  seeing  three  islands,  Tench  Island,  the  easternmost  to  the  North  of 
New  Hanover,  and  Kerue  Island,  distinct  from  it  to  the  westward.f 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS. 

This  group,  still  most  imperfectly  known,  was  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and 
Schouten,  in  July,  1616;  they  merely  sailed  past  them  to  the  southward,  and 

•  Voyage  de  D'Entrecastetux,  par  Ronel,  tome  i.  pp.  432—439. 
'     Pardy^  Tkbles  to  Orieoul  Navigator,  p.  lOe. 
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called  them  the  Twenty- Three  Islands.  In  1761  Carteret  saw  the  principal 
island,  and  twenty  or  thirty  smaller  ones  to  the  South  of  it ;  he  gave  them  the 
name  by  which  the  group  is  now  known.  In  1781  Maurelle  saw  theln,  and 
named  several  of  the  easternmost.  D'Entrecasteaux  passed  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  chief  island  in  July,  1792  ;  he  was  in  great  hope  of  succeeding  here  in 
the  object  of  his  voyage,  the  discovery  of  the  fate  of  La  P^rouse's  expedition. 

The  principal  island  of  the  Admiralty  Group  is  mountainous.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  very  black;  their  physiognomy  is  agreeable,  and  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Europeans ;  they  appear  unsociable  and  thievish  t  the  chiefs  seem  to  have 
great  authority ;  they  are  armed  with  darts,  headed  with  obsidian  or  volcanic 
glass.  The  men  wear  a  shell,  the  bulla  ovum;  with  this  exception  they  are 
entirely  naked.  The  women  only  have  a  garment  round  the  waist.  They  appear 
to  live  principally  on  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  abundant  on  the  islands.  Their  hair 
is  curly,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  they  sometimes  redden  it  with  ochre  mixed  with 
oil ;  some  parts  of  the  body  are  thus  painted,  and  especially  the  face.* 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  the  largest,  is  17  leagues  in  length  from  East  to 
West,  according  to  D*Entrecasteaux ;  he  places  the  centre  of  the  island  in 
lat  2o  18^  S.;  Ion.  146^  44'  E.  The  North  side,  as  well  as  those  on  the  West 
and  South,  are  surrounded  by  islets  and  rocks.  Off  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
island  are  the  islands  called  by  Maurelle  Los  Negros.  They  are  small,  very 
pleasant  in  appearance,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  surrounded  by  reefs. 
The  North  point  of  the  easternmost  of  this  group  D'Entrecasteaux  places  in 
lat  1<>  58'  50",  Ion.  147^  16'  50". 

JESUS  MARIA  ISLAND  is  tolerably  large,  but  very  dangerous  to  approach ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  having  still  water  within,  and  unfathomable  off  its 
outer  edge.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  much  cultivated,  and  is  of  a  disagreeable 
appearance.  But  few  natives  are  seen,  and  apparently  it  cannot  be  thiddy 
populated.    The  8.E.  point  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  2^  22',  Ion.  147^  48'.t 

LOS  REYES,  in  lat.  1^59^,  Ion.  148"^  2',  were  nearly  proving  fatal  to  D'Entre^ 
casteaux*s  ships.  They  were  drifted  against  them  by  a  violent  current.  The 
channel  separating  the  western  and  middle  islet  is  closed  by  reefs  and  shoals. 
The  ships  passed  through  a  narrow  channel,  two  or  three  cables'  length  wide, 
bounded  to  the  West  by  a  very  dangerous  bank,  which  joined  on  to  the  centra 
islet  t 

LA  VANDOLA,  the  easternmost  of  the  archipelago,  is  less  than  3  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  is  thickly  populated  by 
an  apparently  happy  and  contented  people.  At  some  distance  off,  the  island 
appears  like  an  isolated  rock  ;  it  is  6  or  7  leagues  distant  from  the  other  islands, 
which  are  close  together,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  it  shows  it  to  be  pleasant  and 
very  fertile.  Its  centre  is  in  lat  2*^  14'  S.,  Ion.  148°  10'  16"  E.  The  island 
is  too  small  to  afford  shelter  to  leeward  of  it  It  is  the  Circular  Island  of 
D'Entrecasteaux,  in  the  accounts  of  whose  voyage,  by  Labillardiere  and  Rossel, 
a  long  description  is  given. 

*  See  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  P^rouse,  p.  174,  et  teq,  t  D*Sntrecasteaiix,  voL  i.  p.  132. 

X  D'Entrecasteaux,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
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The  island!  to  the  South  of  the  principal  Uand,  which  appear  to  be  nmneroQa, 
are  not  described.    The  charts  most  famish  the  only  guide  we  possess. 

Capt.  Abraham  Bristow  sailed  through  this  part  of  the  archipelago  in  the  Sir 
Andrew  Hamwumd,  in  February,  March,  and  April,  1817,  and  discovered  several 
idands,  the  account  of  which  he  gave  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Purdy,  whose  hydro- 
graphical  labours  are  so  well  known. 

HAYRICK  and  PLATFORM,  two  of  these,  are  two  small  blands  lying  close 
together,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  Hayrick  is  an  isolated  * 
rock,  which  forms  part  of  the  group,  being  only  half  a  mile  distant.  The  ship 
&r  Andrew  Hamwumd^  on  May  19th,  1817,  being  at  12  miles  to  the  East  of  this 
group,  had  the  following  bearings  of  four  islands: — Small  Ramnd  Island, 
N.  80^  W.,  21  miles  distant;  High  Island,  N.  50^  W.,  11  miles;  Low  Island, 
N.  20^  W.,  19  mUes;  and  the  fourth  (in  lat.  2<'  24'  &,  loo.  147^  d&  £.,  con- 
sequently near  the  position  assigned  by  Maurdle  to  iSoa  Migmtl  Island), 
N.  45»  £.,  23  miles  distant. 

ELIZABETH  ISLAND  lies  22  miles  S.W.  of  the  preceding,  also  discovered 
hj  Capt.  Bristow.  It  is  inhabited,  low,  and  well  covered  with  trees.  It  is  2  miles 
long  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction ;  and  connected  with  it  is  a  sarroundmg  reef, 
which  has  double  the  extent.  Landing  can  only  be  effected  at  a  single  point, 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island.  The  latitude  a  2?  5ff,  and  the  longitude, 
146°  49'.  At  2  miles  East  from  this  is  a  small  island,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
nearly  a  mile.    There  is  a  lagoon  in  the  middle. 

PURDY  ISLANDS,  a  group  named  after  Mr.  Purdy,  by  his  friend,  Capt. 
Bristow,  February  16,  1817.  Bat  Island,  the  westernmost,  is  scarcely  2  miles 
long ;  it  is  covered  with  large  trees,  and  has  two  hummocks  on  it,  which  at  a 
distance  appear  like  two  separate  islands.  Motue  and  Mole  Islands  are  two  small 
islands  to  the  East  of  the  preceding.  They  are  separated  by  a  channel,  through 
which  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammomd  passed,  and  found  it  eacdlent.  Mole  Island, 
the  north-westernmost  of  the  two,  is  in  lat.  V  5V  S.,  Ion.  146°  15^  £. 

Laieni  Beefm  4  miles  in  extent,  and  lies  4  miles  to  the  West  of  Mouse  Island. 
The  northern  part  of  this  reef  appears  like  a  solid  bed  of  rocks.  There  are  two 
other  reefs  near  these ;  one,  7  miles  S.W.  of  Bat  Island  and  19  miles  West  of 
Latent  Reef;  and  another,  in  lat.  2°  26'  S.,  Ion.  146^  22^  £. 

A  strong  current,  bearing  from  West  to  East,  was  experienced  here  by  Capt. 
Bristow,  in  the  season  above  mentioned,  February  to  March. 

Three  dangerous  shoals  have  been  stated  by  Capt.  Horsburgh  to  exist  15  leagues 
to  the  South  of  the  Admiralty  Islands.  They  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  so 
that  it  is  possible,  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  the  observations  made  as  to 
their  position,  that  they  may  be  identicaL  Still  there  appears  to  be  so  many 
isolated  dangers  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  all  caution  is  required. 

SHxaBuaiiK  Shoal  is  the  easternmost,  discovered  by  Capt.  J.  White  in  the 
Sherburne,  May  15,  1824.  It  extends  from  East  to  West  about  12  or  13  miles, 
and  8  miles  from  North  to  South ;  on  its  S.E.  part  is  a  dry  sand->bank,  and 
some  rocks,  which  rise  20  feet  above  the  water,  in  another  part  Latitude  of  the 
S.E.  part,  about  3®  15'  S.,  longitude,  by  chronometer,  148°  16'. 

CiacvLAR  Reep,  discovered  by  Capt.  Renneck  in  the  Lyra,  November  7, 
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1825,  is  3  or  4  miles  in  diameter,  having  deep  water  inside,,  with  an  opening  in 
iU  N.N.W.  part.     Lat.  3^  18'  S.,  Ion.  147°  40'  E. 

Stdvet  Shoal,  on  which  the  Sydney,  Capt.  Austen  Forrest,  was  wrecked. 
May  20,  1806.  It  Is  covered  at  high  water,  bot  at  low  tide  some  rocks  appeared 
above  the  surface.    Lat.  about  3°  2(/  S.,  Ion.  146°  50^  E. 

Albert  Reef  is  in  lat.  3°  57',  Ion.  148°  10'.  Victoria  Reef  is  in  lat.  4°  16', 
Ion.  147°  57' ;  and  Oippi*  Reef  in  lat.  4°  16',  Ion.  149°  16'.  These  three  last  are 
from  the  charts. 


ANACHORETES  ISLAND  (Anchorites  Island)  was  discovered  by  Bougain- 
ville, August  7,  1768.  It  is  a  flat  island,  about  3  leagues  long,  covered  with 
trees,  and  separated  into  several  divisions,  connected  by  reefs  and  sand-banks. 
Lat  0°  54'  S.,  Ion.  145°  30'.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
on  the  island,  and  the  sea-shore  is  covered  with  so  great  a  number  of  houses, 
that  it  must  be  extremely  populous.  The  natives  were  fishing  in  canoes  off  the 
island,  and  they  appeared  to  be  happy  and  contented.  At  3  leagues  to  the  West 
of  it  another  low  island  was  seen  from  the  mast-head  (Commerson  Island).  It  is. 
5  leagues  W.  by  N.  from  the  northernmost  of  the  Anachor^tes,  and  in  lat.  0°  45'  S%, 
Ion.  145°  17'.— (Bougainville,  pp.  290-1). 

LOS  MONJOS  (the  Monks). — Four  small  low  islands,  which  extend  nearly 
5  miles  in  an  East  and  West  direction.  Maarelle  first  saw  them  in  1781,  and 
d^ermined  their  position  to  be  in  lat.  0°  57'  S.,  Ion.  (corrected)  145°  41'.  Capt. 
Hunter  also  saw  them. 

BOUDEUSE  ISLAND  was  named  by  Bougainville  after  his  ship,  August  9, 
1768.     It  is  low,  and  in  lat.  1°  26',  Ion.  144°  34'  £.    . 

L*ECHIQUIER  (the  Chess-Board),  so  named  by  Bougainville,  consists  of  a 
large  collection  of  islets.  D'Entrecasteaux  placed  upwards  of  thirty  ou  his 
chart,  but  states  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  North  part  of  it  many  were  not 
seen.  They  are  only  a  series  of  low,  flat  islets,  covered  with  wood.  They- 
all  appear  to  be  connected  by  reefs.  The  South  point  is  in  lat.  1°  40'  30^, 
Ion.  144°  3'. 

LOS  EREMITANOS,  or  HERMITS,  were  seen  by  Maurelle  at  8  leagues 
distant.  They  are  described  by  D*EDtrecasteaux  as  being  high  in  the  N.  W.  part, 
and  seemed  to  leave  considerable  intervals,  but,  on  a  closer  approach,  they  ter^ 
minate  in  low  lands,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  very  narrow  belt  of  sand,  within  which 
is  a  large  space  of  still  water.  They  are  inhabited ;  the  natives  came  off  in 
canoes,  and  apparently  were  friendly.  Their  position  was  perfectly  determined ; 
the  N.E.  islet  is  in  lat.  1°  28'  30*  S.,  Ion.  145°  7'  45'. 

MATTY  and  DUROUR  ISLANDS.— Two  small  flat  islands,  discovered  by 
Carteret,  September  19,  1767.  According  to  D'Entrecasteaux  the  first  is  in  lat. 
1°  33'  40^*  S.,  Ion.  143°  12'  30^  and  the  second  in  lat.  1°  46'  0*  S.,  Ion.  142°  56'. 
Carteret  places  them  in  lat.  1°  43'  21",  Ion.  143°  2'  E. 

TIGER  ISLAND  is  a  discovery  of  Capt.  Bristow  in  1817,  and  communicated 
by  him  to  Mr.  Purdy.  It  is  about  6  or  7  miles  in  length,  East  and  West,  and 
inhabited  by  a  ferocious  race  of  savages.     Lat.  1°  45'  S.,  Ion.  142°  20^  £• 
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It  vfli  be  nnmeaamrw  to  ester  into  aaj  ^emenl  deicii|H*on  of 

Its  featsres,  m  &r  m  ikew  mtenA  tbc  ■iringr,  will  be  foand  in  tke 
twtnm^  descripcioa,  whkh  it  dueflj  dented  horn  Adaunl  DXrrille. 

DAM PfER  STRArr  has  been  befae  mfladed  to.  TIk  beit  channel  throagii 
in  mem  the  Xev  G«iaea  lide,  htt^ia^  the  beach  m  oght,  6 or  7  miles  distant. 

RocKT  Island  of  Daa^iier's  chart,  or  LorriY  Islayd  of  DTrrille,  is  aa 
i— lynie  cooe  of  3,0i>3  cr  4/»>  feel  ia  height,  cohered  with  Terdare,  with  an 
habitable  beh  oo  the  lea-shore.  withoat  doabt  occapied,  as  was  anaoanced  bj 
okes.  A  bf^  hoGow  oa  iu  N.E.  side  stfll  wwlicatfs  the  shnatkm  of 
It  crater.* 
ISLAXD  ii  reaiarfcable,  as  Dttapier  aaja,  who  so  niaed  it,  lor  two 
iwjjectiag  peaks,  oae  lyiae  oa  the  North  and  the  other  to  the  Sooth  of  the 
iriaad,  awl  which  DXmlle  aaaed  Rtwammr  and  Cerigf  Pemks,  The  sarfiwe  of 
the  first  ia  iiach  cat  ap,  and  lery  irrc^Iar,  and  appears  to  have  beea  a  volcaiio. 
The  island  itself  has  been  iaconcctlT  naoMd  bj  Daapier,  who  probably  thus 
teraied  it  ^  Loa^'*  froas  the  first  appearance  it  prcaentad  to  Inai ;  fx  it  has  rather 
a  rovnd  fignre,  aad  its  drcaic  is  at  least  40  ailes^  The  sod  ia  the  aeigfabuatbuod 
of  the  shore  Kcaied  to  be  awre  arid  thaa  oa  an  j  other  of  the  islands,  and  neither 
rocon-nat  trees  nor  anr  trace  of  inhabitantB  were  seea.t 

Off  its  wcatera  point  a  reef  rans  oat,  oa  which  the  Aifioiufa  was  nearlj  being 
drifted  bj  thecancat. 

Caowv  Island,  also  aaoMd  br  Dampier,  froai  its  "  towering  ap  with  aevenl 
beads  or  tops,  sonethiag  reseabting  a  crown,"  is  aboat  7  sstles  to  the  N.W.  of 
Long  Island.  It  is  aboat  4  or  5  lafles  ia  urcaaifereace,  aad  of  a  very  great 
height  (2,000  feet).  Tbe  land,  as  it  appeared  to  DTTrrflle,  tfioagh  very  irregnlar, 
did  not  present  these  *'  heads  and  lops  **  froas  which  DampiernaBsed  it.  Perbaps 
these  asperities  hare  been  partly  effaced  by  time  coferiag  then  with  Ibrests,  or 
that  Dampier,  by  passing  nearer,  coald  better  see  its  irregabtfities.  Nother 
snokes  nor  inhabitaDts  were  seen  firoai  the  Astrolahe^  aad  the  sea  was  so  calm 
that  it  is  most  likely,  had  it  been  peopled,  their  canoes  woold  bare  come  off. 
Dampier  sUtes  that  be  saw  many  rocky  reefr  ranning  off  from  die  points  of 
Crown  Island  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  bot  DTTfTille  states  that  they  are  mocb 
nearer. 

CAPE  RING  WILLIAM  n  rery  high,  and  may  be  seen  above  20  leagnes 
distant.  It  is  in  lat  6^  16"  S.,  loo.  WT  40^.  It  was  discorered  and  named  by 
Dampier,  March  25,  1700.  It  was  also  seen  by  D^Urrflle.  Tbe  coast  to  the 
westward  of  it  is  composed  of  tbe  immenfe  Mountnxng  of  FimsterrSt  which 
extend  nearly  to  Astrolabe  Gulf,  120  miles  farther  along  the  North  coast  Tbe 
moonuins  were  rooghly  computed  by  Capt.  R.  L.  Hooter  to  be  13,000  feet  high. 
The  interval  has  not  been  explored. 

Astrolabe  Gulf,  so  named  after  D'Urrille's  vessel,  lies  between  Capes  Rigni 
on  the  East,  and  DnperrS  on  the  N.W.,  about  24  miles  apart,  the  depth  of 
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Uie  gulf  being  about  18  or  20  miles.  The  Finisterre  Mountains  become  lower 
when  near  the  gulf,  which  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  line  of  mountains,  eren 
in  the  bight  of  the  gulf.    On  this  part  a  great  number  of  smokes  was  obsenred. 

C<^  CroUilletf  a  well-marked  promontory ,  lies  10  or  11  miles  North  of  Cape 
Duperri.  North  and  South  of  this  cape  the  coast  ofiers  a  very  agreeable 
prospect.  The  numerous  and  verdant  savannahs  which  intersect  the  forests  give 
it  an  appearance  of  cultivation.  The  mountains  are  moderately  elevated,  and 
have  a  very  varied  aspect  in  their  scenery.  There  is  no  danger  off  the  coast,  and 
the  Astrolabe  passed  along  it  within  5  or  6  miles,  so  as  to  observe  all  its  details. 

Sir  R.  Rich's  Island  of  Dampier  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  these  points.  It  is  of 
a  similar  nature  to  those  already  described,  and  resembles  more  particularly 
Crown  Island,  but  is  a  little  larger  and  not  quite  so  high.     Lat.  4^  49^,  Ion. 

146°  ly. 

DAMPIER  ISLAND,  which  is  nearer  the  coast,  is  certainly  not  less  thaa 
5,000  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  pointed  at  the  summit,  but  enlarged  al 
the  base  to  36  or  40  miles  in  circumference.  Although  it  appeared  capable  of 
cultivation,  there  was  not  any  smoke  or  sign  of  inhabitants  seen  from  the  Aitrolabe, 
A  white  cloud  hung  stationary  over  its  summit,  rarely  allowing  it  to  be  visible, 
and  was  doubtless  the  cause  why  it  was  not  seen  from  the  Coquille^  under  M. 
Duperrey,  in  August  25, 1823.*   It  is  called  Burning  Island  in  Dampier's  sketch. 

Fbankliit  Bat  is  32  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Croisilles,  and  is  limited  on  the 
North  by  Cape  Oourdon,  which  forms  a  well-marked  promontory,  though  slightly 
elevated.  In  general,  in  proceeding  to  the  westward,  the  coast  sensibly  decreases 
in  height. 

To  the  West  of  Cape  Gourdon,  between  it  and  a  tolerably  deep  bay,  20  miles 
distant,  the  coast  is  steeper  and  higher ;  the  sea-coast  presents  many  pleasant 
sites.  In  front  of  this  bay  are  two  islets,  the  Legoarant  liUi,  and  on  the  North 
point  of  it  is  a  village  composed  of  a  few  houses. 

Vulcan  Island  is  an  immense  cone,  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful  vegetation, 
and  is  not  more  than  12  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  tolerably  well  fixed  in 
position,  and  nothing  can  render  navigation  more  simple  and  easy  than  these 
peaks  planted  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  serving  as  beacons  for  ships  to  steer 
by  in  passing  along  an  unknown  coast. 

At  2  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Vulcan  Island  there  is  another  island,  very  touch 
smaller,  but  still  very  high;  it  was  named  Aris  Island  by  M.  Duperrey,  and  is 
incorrectly  figured  by  him  as  two  islets. 

W.S.W.  of  Vulcan  Island,  a  fine  small  bay  presents  another  small  islet,  Laing 
Itland.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees  f  under  their 
sbade  numerous  houses  were  seen,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope  many  groups 
of  natives  were  observed  watching  the  progress  of  the  corvette. 

Westward  of  this  bay  the  coast  is  very  low,  and  covered  with  large  trees,  and 


*  This  vessel  passed  within  8  leagues,  and  it  may  be  Foen  at  twice  that  distance.  Capt. 
D*Urville  expresses  groat  surprise  that  H.  Duperrey,  In  £a  ComalU^  should  bare  kept  so  fkr  off 
such  an  interesting  and  unknown  coast,  when  he  waa  so  well  found  in  anchors  and  cordage,  the 
want  of  which  he  bitterly  laments,  as  it  hampered  him  exceedingly  in  his  explorations  in  Augoft, 
\%VI.— Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe,  tome  ill.  p.  649. 
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in  cfossiDg  aD  open  bay,  above  which  Mount  Jullien  rises,  the  Astrolabe  suddenly 
entered  into  discoloured  water,  first  greenish  and  then  quite  yellow.  The  crew 
became  fearful  of  danger,  and  consequently,  with  much  regret,  they  bore  off  the 
coast.  D'Unrille  was  convinced  that  the  discoloration  arose  from  the  outlet  of 
some  large  river  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  prevented  him  from  examining  the 
20  leagues  of  coast  lying  between  Cape  Delia  Torre  and  Oressien  Island,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  this  part  of  the  coast  was  well 
peopled.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  at  this  part  of  the  coast 
that  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  had  communication  with  the  inhabitants  in  their 
canoes,  July  7,  1616.  The  houses  and  people  had  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
Papuas ;  the  former  being  raised  on  piles  8  or  10  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  SCHOUTEN  ISLANDS,  which  lie  o£f  this  part  of  the  coast,  are  eight  in 
number.  They  are  very  high  and  conical,  which  denote  an  igneous  origin.  Their 
height  contrasts  singularly  with  the  low  elevation  of  the  land  of  New  Guinea  near 
them.  They  are  covered  with  wood,  and  the  main  land,  very  low  near  the  sea,  is 
monntainous  within. 

Lessov  Island  is  the  easternmost  of  the  range;  and  5  miles  West  from  it  is 
Blosseville  Island.  The  first  is  a  very  high  cone,  tolerably  regular,  and  5  or 
6  miles  in  circuit ;  the  other  is  one- third  the  size,  and  one-half  the  height  Both 
may  be  safely  approached,  and  are  covered  with  a  rich  verdure. 

Oamot  Island^  to  the  North  of  Blosseville,  is  a  tolerably  regular  cone,  of  7  or 
8  miles  in  circumference,  accompanied  by  a  small  islet  on  it#S.W.  part 

Jacquinot  Island,  to  the  W.N.W.,  is  more  irregular  in  form  and  less  in 
altitude.  It  is  very  pleasant  in  appearance,  being  agreeably  varied  by  level 
beaches,  scattered  with  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  hills  covered  with  shady 
woods. 

Deblois  Island  is  16  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jacquinot  Island.  It  is  small,  and 
very  much  lower  than  any  of  the  rest. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Astrolabe  past  these  islands,  after  leaving  Cape 
Delia  Torre,  they  were  continually  passing  trunks  of  trees,  entire  trees,  sugar- 
canes,  stems  of  the  arum,  tufts  of  the  pandanus  or  screw  palm,  and  quantities  of 
the  fruit  of  the  barringtonia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  drifts  were  brought 
down  from  the  interior  of  New  Guinea  by  some  considerable  river  or  torrent 
which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Delia  Torre. 

RoissY  Island,  8  miles  N.W.  of  Deblois  Island,  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  being  not  less  than  12  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  hilly,  and  clothed 
with  the  most  agreeable  vegetation.  A  belt  of  superb  cocoa-nut  trees  embellishes 
its  shores,  aBd  elegant  palm  trees,  overtopping  the  rest  of  the  trees,  covered  the 
bills  to  their  summits.  No  sig^s  of  inhabitants  had  been  observed  on  any  othjpr 
of  the  Schouten  Islands,  but  from  Roissy  three  canoes  were  launched  to  reach 
the  Astrolabe,  but  they  were  not  spoken  with,  nor  did  any  of  D'Urville's  party 
land  there. 

D'Urville  Island  is  24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Roissy  Island,  and  is  very  near  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  moderately  high,  about  8  miles  long  by  2  or  3  only 
in  breadth,  and  at  iu  West  point  there  is  a  pleasant  bay,  which  apparently  would 
afibrd  good  anchorage,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  beach.    This  island  is  only 
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separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel  from  Orettien  liland^  which  at  first  sight 
would  only  seem  to  form  a  portion  of  it.  To  the  West  of  this,  and  very  near  the 
coast,  are  two  or  three  small  low  islands,  which  received  the  name  of  Parit 
Islands* 

The  coast  of  New  Guinea  at  this  part  is  low  land  near  the  shore,  with  high 
mountains  in  the  interior.  The  part  S.E.  of  D'Urville  and  Gressien  Islands  was 
not  examined  by  the  Astrolabe,  but  is  called  Cornells  Bay. 

At  14  miles  westward  of  the  last- mentioned  islands  are  two  small  low  islands, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  The  easternmost  of  these  was  called 
GuUbert  Island,  and  is  about  4  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  East  point  is  a  very 
small  blet,  covered  with  a  clump  of  large  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

A  channel  of  half  a  mile  wide  at  most  separates  it  from  the  westernmost,  or 
Bertrand  Island;  the  latter  b  not  above  2|  miles  in  extent.  Both  of  them  are 
very  low,  and  clothed  with  a  pleasant  verdure.  At  the  moment  the  Astrolabe  was 
passing,  four  canoes,  each  with  five  or  six  natives,  came  out  from  the  reef  at 
the  East  point  of  Guilbert  Island,  and  attempted  to  reach  her,  but  the  current 
rapidly  drifted  her  to  the  westward,  and  the  natives  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
pursuit. 

The  whole  of  these  blands  were  seen,  but  not  named,  by  Dampier,  as  he  haa 
rudely  drawn  them  in  the  chart  accompanying  his  excellent  volume.  The 
foregoing  description  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,  in 
August,  1827,  that  ship  being  the  first  that  accurately  examined  them,  and 
applied  the  names  here  given  to  them,  being  those  of  the  officers  of  that  ship.* 
Dampier  describes  (vol.  iii.  pp.  223-4)  one  of  those  singular  phenomena,  a 
water-spout,  he  encountered  here.  **  It  came  very  swiftly,  whirling  the  water  up 
in  a  pillar  about  6  or  7  yards  high.  As  yet  I  could  not  see  any  pendulous  cloud 
from  whence  it  might  come,  and  was  in  hopes  it  would  soon  lose  its  form.  In  four 
or  five  minutes'  time  it  came  within  a  cable's  length  of  us,  and  passed  away  to 
leeward ;  and  then  I  saw  a  long  pale  stream  coming  down  to  the  whirling  water. 
This  stream  was  about  the  bigness  of  a  rainbow.  The  upper  end  was  vastly  high, 
not  descending  from  any  dark  cloud,  and  therefore  the  more  strange  to  me,  I 
never  having  seen  the  like  before.*' 

Dampier  was  also  much  out  of  his  reckoning  here,  being  25  miles  to  the  North 
of  it,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  except  by  current ;  perhaps  he  may  have 
been  set  off  his  course  by  the  outset  of  the  river  mentioned  by  D'Urville  at  Cape 
Delia  Torre.  He  subsequently  found  the  current  setting  to  the  N.W.,  allowing  a 
velocity  of  a  mile  an  hour  to  it.t 

CapU  D'Urville  also  states  that  he  found  the  current  had  set  him  from  12  to 
15  miles  to  the  West  in  the  course  of  a  single  night;  and  when  a  few  leagues 
farther  to  the  West,  he  estimated  his  drift  at  not  less  than  58  miles  to  the  West  in 
forty-eight  hours. t 

Returning  to  the  New  Guinea  coast,  Capt.  D'Urville  describes  it  as  being  high, 
ste^p,  and  bordered  with  a  very  narrow  fore-shore.    The  sea  was  covered  with 

*  Remarks  of  M.  Qaoy,  Voyage  de  L'Astrolabet  tome  iii.  p.  7S0. 

t  Dampier,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

t  Voyage  de  L* Astrolabe,  tome  iii.  pp.  559—658. 
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tnnkB  ^  trees,  snd  bnmdics  and  other  fragsients  of  plants.    At  42  miles  West 
df  Bertmid  Island  b  a  groap  of  sereral  islands^  lyiog  very  near  the  coast. 

Sahutm  Mand  is  the  eastenunost  of  these,  and  is  accompanied  with  two  small 
islets.  The  two  which  succeed  to  the  westward  were  called  Faraguet  and  Dude- 
mmne  Islamds ;  the  two  first  are  low  and  corered  with  large  trees,  amongst  which 
some  clamps  of  cocoa-nnt  trees  were  distingnished.  Dodemaine  Island  only  has 
a  small  hill  on  its  western  end,  of  100  or  200  feet  in  height,  which  may  be 
disCiBgiiished  at  a  considerable  distance  among  the  surrounding  low  land. 

At  this  part  the  belt  of  low  land  which  lines  the  coast  seems  to  form  a  large 
valley  between  two  chains  of  rery  high  oKNintains.  This  configuration  would 
lead  to  the  presumption  that  a  considerable  river  woald  flow  through  this  valley. 
TIm  Islands  Sainson,  Faragnet,  and  )>ademaine,  being  united  by  a  chain  of 
bicakefs,  it  is  probable  that  within  thb  line  a  safe  anchorage  might  be  found, 
with  a  narrow  passage  in  the  western  part.  This  would  be  a  very  important  fact 
to  establish,  and  strongly  reooramended  to  the  notice  of  any  captain  who  has 
occasion  to  visit  this  portion  of  New  Guinea.  While  the  Astrolabe  was  passing 
diese  islands  six  canoes  came  out  from  between  them,  but  did  not  reach  the  corvette. 

The  coast  of  New  Guinea,  beyond  these,  offers  nothing  agreeable  in  its  aspect. 
At  one  part  it  rises  in  deep  clifi  and  breakers,  seeming  to  extend  a  mile  off  the 
Ihore.  Far  in  the  interior  the  summits  of  very  high  mountains  may  be  seen. 
Fvtber  on  a  river  debouches,  and  the  country  becomes  pleasant,  shaded  by 
woods  and  dumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  At  3  leagues  in  the  interior  MmmiEfriee 
raised  its  double  peak  above  the  clouds.  The  Agtroiabe  was  drifted  within  hM  a 
league  of  the  land,  and  from  the  calm  was  obliged  to  anchor  before  a  small  cove, 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  small  vessel  might  find  a  commodious  anchorage. 

While  lying  here  fifteen  canoes,  with  outriggers,  but  inelegant,  each  carrying 
from  three  to  eight  natives,  put  off  and  surrounded  the  ship.  They  were  armed 
only  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  upon  their  shooting  one  into  the  midst  cf  the 
officers,  a  cannon  fired  over  their  heads  made  them  fly  with  most  ridiculous  con- 
fusion. Hiere  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  hostile  intentioos,  and  every 
one  should,  therefore,  be  guarded  against  their  treachery,  when  off  this  coast.* 
From  this  incident  D'Urviile  named  the  place  Aiiaek  Bay  (Anse  de  I'Attaqoe). 

From  this  part  of  the  coast  the  imposing  summit  of  Mammi  Bcmgaoimlle 
becomes  visible  in  the  West,  raising  its  head  a  considerable  height  above  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

HinffBOLDT  Bat,  thus  named  by  Capt.  D'Urviile,  lies  to  the  West  of  this 
mountain.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  the  commander  that  he  could  not, 
from  his  crippled  condition,  more  minutely  examine  its  interior.  It  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  coast,  particularly  to  the  8.E.,  and  it  was  presumed  that  in  it 
excellent  anchorages  might  be  found.  Its  opening  was  about  4  miles  in  width. 
Of  the  two  points  which  mark  iu  entrance,  that  to  the  N.W.  received  the  name  of 
Point  CmllUy  and  that  to  the  S.E.  Point  Bonpland.  They  are  both  of  moderate 
height,  steep,  and  the  first  is  surmounted  by  a  small  and  remarkable  peak. 

On  one  side  the  Cyclops  Mountains^  and  on  the  other  Mount  Bougainville, 

•  Voyage  de  VAttrolabe,  tonM  iii.  pp.  6Ji6->£60,  740. 
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siMid  like  gigantic  sentiDels,  pointing  out  the  entnmce  to  Humboldt  Bay  to  the 
navigator  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues.  It  is  probable  that  these  two  enonnout 
mountains  are  the  same  which  Bougainville  named  the  Cyclops,  but  D'Urville 
only  applied  that  name  to  the  one  lying  West  of  the  bay,  which  is  the  highest 
of  the  twoy  and  has  several  peaks  nearly  of  equal  height. 

The  position  of  the  entrance  to  Humboldt  Bay  was  fixed  as  lat.  2^  23'  S,, 
Ion.  140^44'  £.  It  is  a  point  which  merits  the  attention  of  all  future  navigators, 
and  may  probably  become  of  great  importance  hereafter,  when  New  Guinea  shall 
ofiFer  any  interest  to  commercial  speculation. 

The  coast  under  the  flanks  of  Mount  Cyclops  is  high,  steep,  and  covered  with 
trees  to  the  water's  edge,  without  clearances  or  openings,  which  gives  it  a  wild 
and  desert  appearance.  Whales  sported*  around  the  vessel,  and  their  spouting, 
similar  at  a  distance  to  the  appearance  of  breakers,  kept  the  crew  in  constant 
vigilance  on  this  unknown  coast. 

To  the  West  of  Mount  Cyclops  the  coast  descends  with  a  gentle  slope  to  tlMi 
beach,  and  has  some  landing  spots,  with  points  more  or  less  projecting. 

Maiterer  Bay^  which  lies  14  leagues  westward  of  Humboldt  Bay,  is  rather 
deeper  than  any  preceding.  It  was  named  by  D'Urville  after  an  old  ship 
companion,  aM  has,  doubtless,  good  anchorage  against  the  greater  part  of 
the  South  and  East  winds.  To  the  West  of  this  inlet  a  low  point,  covered  with 
trees.  Paint  Bramoy  projects  considerably  to  the  N«W.;  and  beyond  it  the 
coast  again  recedes,  forming  Walckenaer  Bay :-— ''  At  6^  p.m.,  August  13,  1827," 
says  M.  D'Urville,  **  we  fbund  ourselves  to  the  North  of  and  at  10  leagues  distant 
from  a  high  mountain  (Mount  Benoist),  situated  in  the  interior.  At  50  miles 
behind  us  the  Cyclops  still  raised  their  heads  above  the  horiion;  and  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  W.S.W.  a  chain  of  high  mountains  already  had  fixed  our 
attention.  We  gave  them  the  name  of  Gauttier  Mountains,  after  Uie  great  French 
hydrographer. 

**  We  had  some  shiftings  in  the  night,  the  wind  varying  to  the  South.  As  the 
coast  abruptly  assumed  a  N.W.  direction,  by  daylight  we  fbund  ourselves  very 
near  tlie  coast.  It  is  low  on  the  shore,  and  lined  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees. 
Far  in  the  interior,  several  peaks  were  discerned,  among  which  that  of  Mount 
Benoist  was  conspicuous,  from  its  insulation  and  its  height. 

**  In  front  of,  and  at  2  or  3  miles*  distance  from,  the  beach,  several  small  islands 
followed  each  other.  These  received  the  names  of  Merkui^  Lesion,  RenaudUre^ 
Mhrat^  ToitUf  and  Duperrty.  The  largest,  M^rat  Island,  is  not  more  than  3  or  4 
miles  in  circumference.  At  the  distance  we  passed  them,  about  3  miles,  they 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees. 

''To  the  South  of  Tastu  Island,  and  not  far  from  the  shore,  a  hill,  surmounted 
by  a  very  sharply  pointed  peak,  was  called  Mount  Amable, 

**  Since  2^  p.m.,  and  at  more  than  10  leagues*  distance,  we  began  to  perceive 
the  Arimoa  Islands.  At  sunset  we  were  not  more  than  12  miles  from  them,  and 
they  then  appeared  as  a  single  island,  moderately  elevated  and  well  wooded.  To 
the  S.W.  a  part  of  the  land  seemed  to  be  detached,  and  to  form  an  island,  which, 
from  its  latitude,  would  answer  to  the  Moa  Island  of  Schouten.  The  chain  of 
the  Gauttier  Mountains  here  terminates  on  the  coast.     Farther  to  the  West  the 
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At  8^,  the  sea  ia  €mr  track  asaaaiB^  a  pwaiih 
to  sond  ia  the  spaee.  No  bottoa  was  food  at  the  depA  of  45  fathoas,  and  I 
directed  the  eorfctte  iato  the  ccatre  of  this  baMl  of  dismhwed  water.  At 
10|^  a  fresh  chaage  of  colov,  aiach  sMce  distiact,  appeared  at  half  a  cable  a 
lea^  beiwe  as.  This  tiae  the  water  waa  qake  idlow  aad  aiaddj,  aad  abore  it 
flew  aaamoas  iocks  of  biids,  aod  fish  were  seeo  to  leap  aod  sport  oo  the 
muinee  of  the  water.  The  asa  aeeoMd  to  break  lig^t]  j  aloa^  Ais  aaspected  belt, 
Aid  the  look-oat  at  the  asast-head,  aod  M.  Gailbcrt  hianelf,  Aoif^  that  they 
eoald  see  dry  spots  here  aad  there. 

''  Althoagfa  I  was  qaite  ooDTiaced  that  this  appeanace  of  the  sea  was  oaly  the 
e8ect  of  carreat,  I  seat  M.  Greaseo  to  soand,  bat  he  Ibaod  ao  bottom  with  45 
fiuhoiDS ;  at  11^  we  were  acnMS  this  disooloared  water,  and  traversiog  several 
Yeins  of  carreat  very  rapid  aad  very  torbaleot.  A  qaaatity  of  braacbes  of  trees, 
of  fraits,  and  pieces  of  plants,  fish,  and  moUaaca,  floated  oo  the  surhct.  At 
11|\  in  the  spot  where  th^  tint  was  ssost  maddy,  the  water  we  drew  ap  was 
bot  very  slightly  salt.  Throagboot  this  part  we  bad  no  bottom  with  45 
fathoms* 

"  This  proves  to  me  that  this  discoloration  was  bat  superficial,  that  the  tcmJ, 
in  ber  progress  distorbing  the  water  to  a  certain  depth,  left  her  wake  of  die 
nataral  bine  coloor.  The  moddy  stiatom  seemed  to  have  at  most  a  depth  of  S 
or  3  feet,  lo  general  the  lines  of  these  currents  were  directed  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  and  the  current  itself  followed  the  same  direction. 
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**  I  consider,  then,  that  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  these  waters  proceed  from 
some  considerable  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  on  this  part  of  thb 
coast.  Bougainville  observed  the  same  thing  in  this  part,  and  from  it  drew  the 
same  deduction.  Precisely  in  this  part  of  New  Guinea  the  land  forms  a  low 
point,  Point  D*Urville,  very  far  advanced  into  the  sea,  and  everything  tends  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  formed  by  the  outlet  of  a  considerable  stream.*'* 

POINT  D*URVILLE,  according  to  the  observations  made  in  the  Astrolabe  by 
M.  Jacquinot,  is  in  lat.  1°  24'  S.,  Ion.  137°  47'  K  The  land,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  the  islands  forming  this  point,  are  certainly  the  same  that  Bougainville 
indicates  to  the  N.W.  of  Mount  Moulineaux.  This  was  not  seen  from  the  Astro* 
labe,  but  doubtless  the  haze  obscured  it. , 

GEELWINK  BAY  is  the  very  extensive  bay  of  which  Point  D*Urville  may  be 
said  to  be  the  easternmost  point.  We  shall  not  describe  it  here,  but  shall  termi- 
nate our  notice  of  New  Guinea  with  Port  Dorei  or  Dory,  at  the  N.W.  point  of 
the  bay.  0£f  its  mouth  are  tome  very  large  islands,  Jobie  Island,  Mysory  or 
Schouten  Island,  and  others.    The  last  named  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

From  Point  D*Urvi1le  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  turns  to  the  S.W.,  preserving 
the  same  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  very  low,  and  always  lined  wHh  large  trees, 
rery  close  to  each  other,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  immense  wall. 
Here  and  there  some  tufts  of  trees,  twice  as  high  as  their  neighbours,  resemble 
rounded  bastions,  intended  to  flank  this  gigantic  wall.  Some  natives  came  off  in 
two  canoes,  with  double  outriggers. 

Point  Oeelwink  terminates  this  portion  of  the  coast,  and  here,  perhaps,  the 
immense  bay  of  the  same  name  may  be  said  to  commence.  West  of  this  is  the 
extensive  Island  of  Jobie,  and  between  its  West  end  and  Point  Geelwink  is  a 
smaller  one,  which  nearly  closes  the  passage,  and  was  named  by  D*Urville,  after 
one  of  his  officers,  Quoy  Island. 

QuoT  Island  is  8  miles  long,  and  moderately  elevated,  well  wooded,  and 
pleasing  in  appearance.  A  channel  of  only  3  miles  in  breadth  separates  it  from 
Point  Geelwink,  formed  by  a  moderately  high  hill.  A  channel  of  the  same 
breadth  separates  it  from  the  West  end  of  Jobie,  which  descends  in  a  very  gentle 
slope  to  the  sea. 

The  Traitor's  Islands  lie  to  the  North  of  Jobie,  and  off  the  East  point  of 
Mysory,  forming  the  North  side  of  the  Strait  of  Jobie.    They  are  small  and  low. 

JOBIE  ISLAND,  which  lies  in  the  opening  of  Geelwink  Bay,  according  to 
M.  D*Urville's  chart,  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  lying  nearly  East  and  West 
The  Astrolabe  only  sailed  along  its  northern  side.  The  land  on  this  coast  is 
high,  steep,  and  covered  with  woods,  without  any  openings.  High  mountains 
form  the  central  ridge.  This  aspect  is  preserved  in  the  most  uniform  manner, 
and  throughout  its  whole  extent  it  did  not  appear  to  offer  a  single  cove  or  a 
single  creek  (it  to  receive  a  large  ship.  But  few  smokes  were  seen,  and  no  traces 
of  cultivation,— signs  of  a  scanty  population.  The  mountains  of  Jobie  decrease 
in  altitude  on  nearing  its  western  extreme,  and  its  West  cape  is  separated  from 
Bultig  by  a  channel  of  6  miles  in  breadth. 


*  Voyage  dc  L* Astrolabe,  tome  iii.  pp.  ijQ6^66S. 
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Bmrm  or  Hitmf  Ioasii  m  Ulj,  of  aa  inc^nkr  fions,  and  10  or  12 
M  leBgtk,  bot  mC  More  ^u  4  oulct  brood.  Time  iGoodod  isleU,  colled  the 
fftrec  SuierM,  ht  ocor  ko  Eoit  poiot,  and  More  ito  Wot  poiot  ore  two  suoilor 
■lets,  ooncd  bj  DUrrflle  tbe  Bmikm^ 

Lose  IsLAVo  was  oalj  €a|iiuied  oa  ito  North  tide.    The  iilodd  k  tolerabi j 
lar^ge,  oad  die  load  io  geacral  k  bat  little  derated.     NafHwii  doaipt  of  cocoa- 
ea  giov  aear  the  ihori;  aadcr  oae  of  theai  a  gioap  of  aatircs  was  seen 
iMcd,  bat  thejdid  aot  attcapt  to  eoaw  oCf 

'^  It  is  fertaaate,"  sajs  M .  DUrville,  *'  Aaft  the  ai{aalk  whidi  are  felt  off  the 
Nofth  coast  of  New  Gaiara,  tho^h  very  rioleot^  are  of  rcry  short  daratioa  ;* 
otherwise  hb  oari^atioo  woald  hare  beea  periloas,  aad  his  experieace  piorcd, 
dbat  daiiag  that  seasoa  (Aagiast,  1827),  tt  least,  the  bad  weather  was  of  short 

dantioa.t 

PORT  DOREI  or  DORT^-^o  dcacribia^  this,  the  bert^kaowa  portioo  of 
New  Gaiaea,  we  shall  kXkm  the  accoaat  gnrca  ia  the  Voja^e  of  the  Asinimkm, 
bf  M .  DUrrille,  who,  haria^  risited  it  at  two  sepante  iatmak,  is  eatitled  to  the 


Notwithstaadin^  that  Saaredre,  Gaetaa,  Schoalea,  Tasaao,  aod  I>aiapser, 
hare  by  tarns  expioied  soare  portioa  or  other  of  the  North  coast  of  New  Gaioea, 
dbe  relatioa  of  th^  ¥ojages  hare  left  as  bat  a  ragae  aotioe  of  the  iohahitaato  of 
this  great  isiaad.  the  Eaglish  romwaadrr  Fonest,  who  visited  the  haifaoar  of 
Dofci  io  Febraary,  1775,  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Earope  man.  exact  aotiees  of 
dbe  costoBs  of  the  Papaas,  aad  the  prodactioas  of  the  coaatiy.  After  him, 
Daperrey  risited  the  saae  point  ia  the  ssoath  of  Aagast,  1S24,  aad  passed  fiftoea 
days  at  the  anchorage.  The  oflicers  of  Lm  CwqmlUt  made  aa  ezaet  plan  of  the 
port  and  its  earirons,  aad  the  aataralists  of  the  eapeditioa  collected  a  bmss  of 
naterials  for  soence  in  the  rarioas  natnral  kingdoais,  aad  their  obserratioDS 
fluiy  be  seen  in  the  aoooant  of  die  royage  of  M .  Daperrey. 

The  Harboor  of  Dord  is  sitnated  iounediately  to  the  Soath  of  Cape  MaoK>n, 
which  forms  the  westeramost  and  oater  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bay  of 
Geelwink. 

The  harboor  is  entered  by  a  channel  3  miles  in  length,  formed  on  one  side  by 
the  Pemimsula  o/Mamari^  and  on  the  other  by  the  Islands  of  Moaa-Soaan,  and 
Matmapif  and  two  banks,  which  are  awash.  The  harbour  itself  k  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  deep,  and  200  yards  in  breadth,  with  a  regular  depth  of  10^  fethoms, 
sand  and  shells.  Notwithrtanding  the  confined  extent  of  this  basin,  ships  of  any 
dass  may  calculate  on  a  safe  anchorage,  and  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  swell 
from  the  offing.  But  as  it  is  sorroonded  by  deep  forests,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harboor  there  are  many  mad-banks,  often  dry,  a  long  stay  here  would  doubtless 
be  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  especially  in  the  rainy  season. 

All  the  enriroos  of  the  harbour,  properly  so  called,  are  occupied  by  forests  in  a 
state  of  nature,  sUnding  on  a  coralline  soil,  which  rises  with  a  very  gentle  slope. 
But  the  beds  of  the  torreoU  are  bestrewed  with  numerous  boulders  of  a  granitk 

•  Vojige  de  VAttrolabe,  tome  UL  p.  673.  t  Jlnd.  tome  iiL  p.  674. 

X  IMd,  tome  iiL  p.  678. 
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nature,  probably  brought  down  from  a  higher  level.  The  whole  pf  the  moqnt^ina 
of  Arfak  appear  to  be  of  primitive  formation,  according  to  the  gep)ogifti. 

The  cultivated  lands  do  not  commence  but  at  the  villagefl,  i^id  e:(tend  all  (Uoag 
the  bank  of  the  North  channel.  The  land  is  of  so  rich  a  nature  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  stir  it  and  pull  up  the  weeds  to  obtain  most  abundant  crops.  Bqt  tM 
Papuas  are  as  indolent  as  they  are  wanting  in  intelligence  in  the  art  of  cultivation, 
and  the  vegetables  for  food  are  often  choked  by  parasitic  plants.  The  plantation^ 
of  the  arum  alone  seemed  to  be  a  little  better  attended  to. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dorei  are  distributed  in  four  villages  on  the  border^  of  the 
sea ;  two  are  on  the  North  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  two  others  pn  the  Islands 
MiAa-Souari  and  Masmapi.  Each  village  contains  from  eight  to  fifteen  hou«e9» 
bttUt  on  piles;  but  each  house  contains  a  range  of  distinct  cells  or  apfurtments* 
and  holds  several  families.  Some  of  these  houses  contain  a  double  range  of  these 
cells,  separated  by  a  corridor,  which  extends  from  one  end  to  the  other,  llieiie 
Offices,  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  rudely  shaped,  are  open  to  the  weather  in 
every  part,  and  frequently  shake  under  the  feet  of  the  visitor.  The  total  popa- 
lation  of  Dorei  cannot  exceed  1 ,500  souls. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Dorei  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan  of  Tidore ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  a  vessel  is  despatched  every  y^ar  to  carry  to 
the  sultan  the  tribute  and  homage  of  his  Doreian  subjects.  These  tributes  con^yst 
of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  tortoise-shell,  birds  of  paradise,  wax,  &Cf 

**  The  result  of  the  observations  of  M.  Jacquinot  has  placed  the  obseryatory  at 
Porei  in  lat.  O''  51'  43"  S.,  Ion.  133"^  59"  62"  £.  Our  longitude  differf  6'  frooi 
that  of  M.  Duperrey,  and  this  difference  partly  arises  from  that  officer  havjng 
adopted  a  greater  longitude  for  the  westernmost  of  tl^e  Mispalii  Islands  than  wd 
have  done,  and  also  that  he  made  a  greater  difference  betweei^  the  longitude  of 
Mispalu  and  that  of  Dorei  than  we  did.  More  lengthened  ^4  rigojrous  obseryar 
tions  would  reconcile  these  slight  differences."* 


CHAPTER    XXXL 

ISLANDS  BETWEEN  THE  EQUATOR  AND  LAT.  1(F  N. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  commence  from  the 
coast  of  America,  and  include  in  this  chapter  the  group  of  islands,  the  Gilbert 
Archipelago,  which  lie  on  the  Equator,  and  the  Marshall  Archipelago  to  the 
North  of  it.  The  Caroline  Archipelago,  lying  within  the  same  belt  of  latitude,  will 
form  the  ensuing  chapter. 

*  Voyage  de  L*AHroidb€f  tome  ill.  p.  GOO. 
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MALPELO  ISLAND,  in  lat  4^  V  N.,  Ion.  81°  32'  W.,  b  a  barren,  higb, 
perpendicular  rock,  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of 
20  leagues,  the  summit  being  1,200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  A  small  quantity 
of  green  moss,  and  a  few  dwarf  bushes,  which  g^w  in  its  cracks  and  gullies, 
afford  the  only  verdure  that  it  possesses.  It  is  surrounded  with  islets,  and  the 
whole  may  extend  about  9  or  10  miles  from  North  to  South.  The  centre  of  this 
island  bears  a  resemblance,  in  several  points  of  view,  to  the  crown  of  a  head,  and 
its  being  barren  accounts  naturally  enough  for  the  name  (bald  head)  which  the 
Spaniards  have  bestowed  on  it.  It  is  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  strong  current, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  breakers,  which  setting  into  the  gulf,  and  being 
accompanied  by  light  winds,  with  thick  and  hazy  weather,  Colnett  did  not  think 
it  deserving  of  any  further  attention.  The  current  was  found  to  set  N.E.  by  £• 
Vfi  miles  an  hour.*  Another  statement  f  is  made  that  they  run  violently  to  the 
southward  and  westward  near  it,  a  difference  possibly  owing  to  the  different 
seasons  they  have  been  observed  in.  Colnett*s  was  in  July,  1793*  The  rock 
itself  has  40  fathoms  alongside  of  it,  and  110  fathoms  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

RIVADENEYRA  SHOAL.—''  Being  on  board  the  steamer  Pmc,  abreast  of 
Pund,  October  22, 1842,  and  hearing  that  there  was  a  terrible  yellow  fever  raging 
at  Guayaquil,  the  steamer  put  back,  and  I  was  placed  on  board  a  small  schooner 
going  to  Realejo.  On  the  28th,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  sea  calm,  we  had 
caught  a  large  turtle,  when  I  observed  at  a  few  fathoms  off  a  slight  swell  on  the 
■ea ;  we  took  the  boat  and  went  to  it,  when  we  sounded,  and  to  our  astonishment 
found  only  16|  feet  (French  ?)  of  water ;  in  the  centre  of  this  circular  spot  was 
only  10  feet  depth  ;  we  then  found  14,  16, 27,  66  feet,  and  then  no  bottom.  By 
our  very  imperfect  instruments  we  made  it  to  be  in  lat  4^  \5'  N.,  Ion.  (87^  30^) 
85^  lO'  W.  of  Greenwich ;  but  this  we  considered  nearly  correct,  as  we  hastened 
on  to  Realejo."! 

COCOS  ISLAND. — The  discovery  of  this  island  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
is  mentioned  as  being  well  known  by  early  navigators,  Lionel  Wafer,  Damper, 
&c.  Its  more  exact  position  and  character  appear  to  have  been  first  ascertained 
by  the  Spanish  exploring  ships,  the  Descubierta  and  Atrevida,  in  1791.  It  was 
then  visited,  and,  it  is  stated,  surveyed,  by  Capt.  Colnett  in  1793.  In  1795 
it  was  visited  by  Vancouver,  who  also  examined  it.  There  are  some  singular 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts  given  by  these  different  visitors,  more  particularly 
in  those  of  the  two  last  named.  Vancouver  states  it  to  be  4J  miles  in  length 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  while  Colnett  states  it  to  be  12  miles ;  and  the  respective  plans 
given  also  coincide  with  the  descriptions.  These  discrepancies  were  decided  in 
Vancouver's  favour  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  1838.  He  places  the  observatory 
at  the  head  of  Chatham  Bay,  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  in  lat.  5^  32'  57"  N., 
Ion.  86°  68'  22^  W. ;  var.  8°  24'  E. 

•  Nanticsl  Magaziiiep  September,  1837,  p.  611.  t  Colnett,  p.  68. 

X  Sobttance  of  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  RiTadcneyra  to  tlic  Societe  do  Ocoffraphie  de  Parlsu 
Bulletin,  &c,  tome  ix.  1848,  pp.  125— 1S7, 883. 
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.  The  bland,  according  to  Mr.  Whidbey*8  account,  is  about  4  leagues  in  circuit, 
with  sereral  detached  rocks  and  islets  scattered  around  its  shores.  0£f  the  S.W. 
point  they  extend  to  the  greatest  distance,  nearly  2  miles,  and  would  be  dangerous 
if  they  were  not  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  and  avoided.  The  tops  of  these 
surrounding  islands  are  generally  covered  with  trees ;  the  lower  parts  consist  of 
a  belt  of  white  barren  rock  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  island  itself  is  very  high,  sufficiently  so  to  be  seen  at  more  than  20  leagues 
distant ;  and  Vancouver  says  that  he  lost  sight  of  it  at  46  miles  W.N.W.,  not  from 
sinking  below  the  horizon,  but  from  being  obscured  by  haze.  The  West  side  is 
the  highest,  showing  in  the  form  of  a  round  hill,  descending  the  northern 
extremity,  which  appears  like  a  detached  islet  when  bearing  to  the  eastward. 
From  this  quarter  the  southern  part  appears  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  in  steep 
ragged  diffii,  to  a  considerable  height.  The  northern  side  is  indented  into  small 
bays,  with  rocks  and  islets  lying  near  them.  The  shores  are  chiefly  composed  of 
broken  cliffy  perpendicular  precipices,  beyond  which  the  surface  rises  unevenly 
to  the  summit  of  the  island,  the  whole  composed  of  one  rude  connected  thicket  of 
small  trees,  near  the  shore ;  but  on  the  more  devated  and  interior  parts  of  the 
island  are  many  large  spreading  trees,  among  which  are  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  not 
in  such  abundance  as  to  distinguish  the  island. 

Colnett  and  Wafer  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
island.  Ck>lnett  was  here  in  July,  1793.  He  says  it  is  Otaheite  on  a  small  scale,  but 
without  the  advantage  of  its  climate  or  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants.  Vancouver, 
who  came  here  in  January,  1795,  gives  a  different  opinion : — **  This  island  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  a  pleasant  appearanoe  in  any  one  point  of  view ;  for 
although  its  inland  surface  is  much  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  yet  the  only 
low  land  of  any  extent  that  we  were  certain  it  possesses  Is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
two  bays  (on  the  N.E.  side),  each  of  which  form  the  extremity  of  one  of  these 
valleys,  4)ounded  by  craggy  precipices,  from  the  foot  of  which  extends  a  narrow 
slip  of  low  flat  land  that  terminates  in  a  beach  at  the  water  side,  resembling  more 
the  dreary  prospect  exhibited  at  the  heads  of  the  several  branches  of  sea  we  had 
so  recently  explored  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  than  anything  else  I  could 
compare  them  to." 

The  one  great  advantage  which  Cocos  Island  offers,  is  the  abundance  of  fresh 
water.  Apparently  it  is  quite  pure,  and  is  very  easily  to  be  procured  at  those 
points  to  which  vessels  can  resort.  Fish  are  abundant  around  the  shores,  but 
would  not  take  bait;  sharks  in  large  shoals,  and  very  voracious,  are  among 
the  number.  Fowl  of  the  oceanic  kind  visit  the  island,  and  afford  tolerable 
food.  The  cocoa-nuts,  also,  have  been  of  great  service  to  earlier  navigators.* 
All  the  trees  for  fuel  have  been  cut,  and  there  are  no  cocoa-nut  trees  remaining 
which  are  accessible.     Pigs  are  abundant. 

Chatham  Bay  is  the  easternmost  anchorage  on  the  island.  Vancouver  moored 
here  in  33  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel,  good  holding  ground  and  free  from  rocks. 
The  East  point  of  the  bay,  which  is  a  small  conical  islet  close  to  the  N.E.  extreme 

*  Colnett  states  that  his  men  drank  an  excessive  quantity  of  the  milk,  which  did  not  intoxicate, 
but  so  benumbed  them  that  they  were  unable  to  move  without  assistance;  tMs  continued  for  four 
or  fire  days. — Voyage  to  the  South  Seat,  pp.  07-8. 
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of  tbe  island,  bears  N.  51^  K,  half  a  mOe  distant ;  West  point  of  the  baj, 
S.  ISPW.;  a  steep  rocky  islet  lying  off  it  from  S.  87^  W.  to  N.  661^  N. ;  and  the 
watering  place  at  the  mouth  of  a  rery  fine  stream  emptying  itself  over  a  sandy 
beach,  S.  13^  W.,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  Outside  this  the  water 
deepens  almost  immediately.  This  bay  is  quite  open  to  the  North,  and  Colnett 
states  that  though  he  found  the  preyalent  winds  to  be  from  South  and  West,  he 
had  it  frequently  strong  from  N.E.  and  North. 

Wafer's  Say,  as  it  is  named  in  Colnett's  plan,  is  to  the  westward  of  the  former, 
and  one  mile  distant  from  the  N.E.  point ;  it  may  be  easily  known  by  a  small 
rugged,  barren  rock,  about  the  size  of  a  large  boat,  bearing  West  of  the  body 
of  Uie  bay  about  5  or  6  miles.  The  bay  also  lies  East  and  West,  but  is  not 
adapted  fbr  Teasels  of  abore  200  tons ;  it  is  nearly  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
Vancouver  says  it  is  certainly  not  so  eligible  a  situation  fbr  procuring  the  good 
things  the  island  affords  as  the  bay  to  the  eastwaid,  although  a  more  copious 
stream  of  water  flows  into  it. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  humid.  Yancourer  considered  it  (January) 
temperate  and  salubrious,  but  had  heaty  rains.  Colnett,  who  stayed  longer,  ex- 
perienced almost  constant  and  very  heary  rain.  Flies,  too,  wete  very  abundant 
and  annoying. 

The  tide  is  an  ittiportant  object  in  anchoring  here.  The  time  of  high  water  is 
About  i^  l(y,  risitog  and  tailing  from  16  to  18  feet.  The  ebb  seU  to  the  East  at 
the  rate  of  4  or  5  knots.  The  flood,  which  is  witoker,  runi  to  the  West.  They  are 
litaiiifluenced  by  currents.  The  current  around  is  strong  and  irregular,  but 
generally  setting  to  the  north-eastward  at  the  rate  of  2  knots.* 

DuKCA^r  IsLAVD,  Passioit  Islavo,  Gallego  Island  (?) — ^To  the  West  of 
the  Gralapagos  some  islands  have  been  announced  under  the  above  names. 
The  particulars  and  positions  are  extremely  doubtful,  and  whether  any  or  all 
of  theita  ejtist,  or  whether  they  are  all  kientical,  is  equally  open  to  question.  The 
Am  was  discovered  in  1787,  it  is  said,  by  Capt.  Duncan,  in  a  merchant  vessel. 
tie  says  the  island  is  small  and  rt>cky,  in  lat.  6^  N.,  Ion.  35^  W.  of  Valparaiso, 
or  106^  W.  of  Greenwich.  Admiral  Krusenstem  says  it  is  probably  the  same 
island  discovered  by  Capt.  Dubocage,  in  La  DScauvertey  of  Havre,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  on  Good  Friday,  and  hence  he  named  it  L'lle 
de  la  Passion.  This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Le  Barbinais,  who  made  a 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  1714.  On  Espinosa's  chart  it  is  placed  in  lat4 
16^  54'  N.,  Ion.  109^  W.  These  three  sites  vary  so  much  from  each  other  that 
Admiral  Krusetistem  was  induced  to  erase  all  but  the  first,  which  must  also  be 
regarded  as  very  deficient  in  authenticity. 

WALKER'S  ISLANDS.— A  wide  extent  of  ocean  intervenes  in  this  belt  of 
latitude  betweeh  the  positions  of  the  foregoiug  doubtful  islands  and  that  of  the 
isolated  cluster  which  are  named  as  above.     From  a  notice  preserved  by  Mr* 

•  See  Dampier,  toI.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Viage  de  la  DescubiertattAtrevida,  1791 ;  Vancoaver's  Yi^yaga 
Bound  tbe  World,  toL^  ill.  pp.  364—867 ;  Ck>lnett'8  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  pp.  6d---74 ; 
Purdy'fl  Bthiopic  Memoir,  1824;  Morreirs  Vojaget,  p. 91 ;  United  Serrice  Journal,  vol  v.  partita 
p.  798. 
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Pordy»  they  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Walker,  in  1814,  and  consist  of  a  group 
of  small,  low,  and  well-wooded  islands.  Their  lat.  is  3°  34'  N.,  Ion.  149°  15'  W. 
On  some  charts  they  are  marked  as  Law  Woody  Islands,^ 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  a  coral  lagoon  island,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook, 
in  the  Resolution  and  Discovery y  on  Wednesday,  December  24th,  1777.  He 
remained  here  till  January  2nd  ensuing,  and  observed  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
from  the  season  gave  it  the  name.  It  is,  like  all  other  islands  of  the  same  nature, 
a  belt  of  low  land,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  which,  however,  in  this  case  is  very 
shallow.  The  entrance  into  it  is  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  was  divided  into  two 
efaannels,  fit  only  for  boats,  by  a  small  island,  on  which  Cook  landed  his  instru- 
ments, and  planted  some  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  melon  seeds.  Here  he  also  left 
a  memorial  of  his  visit. 

The  low  land  is  covered  with  stunted  bushes,  and  a  few  cocoa-nut  and  palm 
trees  here  and  there.  From  the  S.E.  to  the  S.W.  points  of  the  island  the  coast 
runs  N.W.  by  W.  j  W.  25*8  miles.  A  deep  bay,  however,  runs  to  the  north- 
ward from  a  point  of  land  about  13^  miles  from  the  S.E.  point,  near  which  are 
two  conspicuous  cocoa-nut  trees,  bearing  about  N.E.  by  E.,  true^  when  in  one 
with  the  point.  Close  to  the  S.W.  point  are  two  or  three  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  (which  from  the  sea  appear  as  one),  planted  by  Capt.  Cook  on  its 
discovery^  From  the  S.W.  point  the  land  trends  N.E.,  true^  A\  miles,  forming 
a  small  bay,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  which  is  anchorage,  half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  sand  and  coral,  9,  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms.  No  turtle  were 
seen  by  Capt.  Scott,  September,  1840,  although  Cook  found  an  abundance. 
From  the  N.E.  point  of  this  bay  the  land  appears  to  run  away  East  into  a  narrow 
bight,  and  then  trends  to  the  W.N.W.  in  a  slip,  terminating  in  the  N.W.  point, 
which  bears  nearly  North  7  miles  from  the  S.W.  point. t 

The  island  does  not  afford  any  fresh  water.  Cook's  party  dug  without  success 
in  several  parts  of  it,  consequently  it  is  uninhabited,  except  by  flocks  of  sea-birds, 
who  here  lay  their  eggs  under  the  low  trees  in  parts  of  the  island.  They  also 
caught  abundance  of  fish.  Though  a  vessel  on  its  shore  may  be  seen  from  most 
parts  of  it,  it  was  still  large  enough  for  some  of  Cook*s  sailors  to  lose  themselves 
on  it,  and  to  be  recovered  only  after  great  privations. 

Capt.  Scott,  R.N.,  confirms  Cook*s  position  of  the  island.  Cook  places  the 
small  islet  in  lat  1*^  59^  N.,  Ion.  157°  3V  W. ;  variation,  6°  22J'  E.  (1778).J 

According  to  Capt.  Scott,  iU  S.E.  point  is  in  lat.  1°  40'  34"  N.,  lon.l57°  13'  53" ; 
S.W.  point,  lat.  1°  51'  54"  N.,  Ion.  157°  38'  57"  W. ;  N.W.  point,  lat.  1°  59^  30", 
Ion.  157°  30' 3"  W.;  S.E.  point,  meridian  distance  from  Resolution  Bay,  Mar- 
quesas, 18°  2' 28"  W. 

WASHINGTON  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Edmund  Fanning,  on 
board  the  American  ship  Betsy y  in  1798,  the  day  after  he  had  discovered  the 
island  bearing  his  name  to  the  S.E.     It  has  also  been  called  New  York  Island 

*  KruieoBtern'd  Supplement,  p.  11/>.  t  Capt  Scott,  R.N.,  H.M.8.  Samarang,  1840. 

t  Pee  CooVtf  Third  Voyage,  vol  ii.  pp.  180—180. 
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iTiOr  li?  77*-'  '^  y  ^er^  -letmr^  .un  ;niiiitiiin\  jisii^in^QT  itan^iiBd.  It  k  3\  miles 
HQ^  7^  '  ,\  miess-  Kfi«a,  imi.  »^  inarm^  Miwns^  m^idi  «ra«ctoiHniit  mud  odKr  trees, 

>k^4r~  7^  '¥.  urt:«;<utia^  iu  «aM:«i  jm  vnor  WKwa^  smrik  ^aniliiand,  YkH  tbe  sea 
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poBiiiin.  :iciMmxii^  lo  Cape  Ti— afa,  is  io  lat.  3°  53'  N.,  Ion.  13^  17  W.  ;  bat 
«i^  me  -ir^jul  puscaon  d*  Waiiiiiigton  Island  b  nearly  comon.  ^— >*"y^  t&e 
ac  C3e  OKce  obsenatJoaa  by  its  discorercr  omj  ako  lie  ai>— ^ss^  T^  4ff  3^.^ 
i5af=47. 

Aocsfdifr^  to  tbe  accovat  of  tbe  voyage  of  CapL  Faanii^  yrtWiMirff  tn  ISJ4. 
the  gipap  coMwrts  of  three  islands,  of  whidi  two  are  9  viks  ihaif^  lad  the  third 
6  Bbiles.  They  were  inhabtled,  and  were  lower  than  Wjsiiagloa  Uaad,  and  a 
coral  ledge  esteods  1)  miles  along  the  western  side  of  the  iibad,  awler  the 
shelter  of  which  he  thooght  that  a  vessel  might  water. 

CapC  Legoaruit  de  Tromelia  visited  them  in  1828,  la  roMind  of  the  n^ 
corvette  La  Bofomaise.  The  ship  watered  here,  and  a  very  cierailed  ih  ii  i^rim 
is  given  of  the  islands,  which,  however,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  this  of  Ifr. 
Fanning.  According  to  Capt.  Tromelin,  there  is  hot  a  jingle  island  of  abont 
5  miles  in  diameter,  of  nearly  a  roaad  form,  little  devated  above  the  sea,  and 
nearly  entirely  covered  with  cocoa-not  trees.  The  island  cncinJcs  a  bgoon, 
3  miles  broad,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  passage  100  to  150  yards  wide ; 
bat  the  raterior  of  the  lagoon  is  obstructed  by  coral  banks  to  the  laifni  of  the 
water,  leaving  only  a  small  space  clear  near  the  entrance.  A  large  qaantity  of 
fish  of  various  sorts  u  found  in  the  lagoon.  Tbe  island  is  abnndanriy  provided 
with  escellent  water,  and  firewood  may  be  also  procured. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  this  may  be  the  American  Ues,  staled  by 
Kotzebue  to  hai^e  been  discovered  by  Capt.  Mather,  of  the  AaMrieaa,  in  1814, 
28'  more  to  the  West.  It  is  singular  that  Capt.  Hudson,  of  the  U.Sw  Exploring 
vessel  Peacock  should  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  other  island  than  Washii^jton 
Island  hereabouts.  He  states  that  be  diligently  sought  for  eight  days  the 
positions  where  five  islands  have  been  reported  to  exist,  but  no  land  was  seoi, 
Capt.  Faoning's  discoveries  appear  to  be  quite  authentic,  and  there  aie  the 
Samarang  Isles  to  the  westward,  discovered  in  1840.  Perhaps  the  strong  and 
various  currents  hereabouts  may  have  led  to  some  confusion. 

PALMYRA  ISLAND  was  discovered,  November  7,  1802,  by  an  American 
vessel  of  the  name,  during  her  passage  from  Juan  Fernandez  to  ManOn, 
According  to  the  description  of  her  commander,  Capt.  Sawle,  it  is  uniuhabited, 
flat,  and  has  a  lagoon  in  its  centre  7  miles  long,  in  which  the  tide  regularly 
ebbs  and  flows.    The  island  is  14  miles  in  extent  from  East  to  West,  and  about 
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half  that  in  breadth.  The  Palmyra  anchored  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island  in 
20  fathouifly  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore.*  Abundance  of  turtle  were 
found^  bat  no  fresh  water.     Lat.  5°  50'  N.,  Ion.  162°  23'  W. 

The  SAMARANG  ISLES  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Scott,  in  H.M.S. 
Samarang^  September  15th,  1840.t  They  are  a  group  of  about  fourteen  or 
sixteen,  forming  a  belt  round  an  apparently  shallow  lagoon,  and  are  covered  with 
flourishing  cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees  to  the  water's  edge.  In  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  reef  is  a  small  dry  sand-bank ;  the  reef  itself  extends  from  the  eastern 
islet  nearly  East,  about  2  miles,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  Another  reef 
runs  out  from  the  western  islet,  about  a  mile  to  the  westward;  what  distance  they 
run  in  that  direction  was  not  ascertained,  but  at  3  miles  from  the  breakers  on  the 
western  reef  soundings  were  obtained  in  9,  8,  and  7  fathoms,  at  which  time  the 
N.W.  breakers  were  discovered  from  the  foreyard.  By  the  angles  that  were 
taken  they  stretch  out  full  9  or  10  miles  to  the  N.W.  from  the  western  islet ;  the 
northern  edge  of  the  N.W.  reef  appeared  from  the  mast-head  to  run  away  about 
S.E.  by  E.  till  it  joined  the  eastern  one.  Broken  water  was  observed  here  and 
there  along  the  whole  line,  with  evident  shoal  water  between  it  and  the  coral  reef 
before  mentioned. 

With  the  strong  currents  experienced  by  the  Samarang  in  this  neighbourhood, 
a  more  dangerous  spot  to  those  navigating  these  seas,  unacquainted  with  its 
existence,  can  scarcely  exist  than  this  group  of  coralline  islets,  with  their  extensive 
reefs.  Had  it  not  providentially  fallen  calm  during  the  night,  the  Samarang 
must  inevitably  have  been  lost,  with  the  probability  of  every  soul  on  board 
perishing,  as  her  course  would  have  taken  directly  on  to  the  reef.t 

The  eastern  breakers  are  in  lat.  4°  56'  15"  N.,  Ion.  162°  17'  35";  and  the 
West  islet  is  in  lat.  4°  55'  9",  Ion.  162°  22'  20". 

GILBERT  ARCHIPELAGO. 

In  this  group  there  is  considerable  confusion  of  names.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  of  their  disjointed  discovery,  the  name  applied  to  one  portion  of  an  island 
not  being  extended  to  the  whole.  In  the  subsequent  descriptions  we  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  which  will  best  explain  themselves. 

The  first  island  discovered  was  the  easternmost,  Byron  Island,  so  named  from 
the  commander,  who  saw  it  June  3,  1765.  The  next  were  the  northern  groups 
discovered  by  the  ships  Scarborotigh  and  C harlot te^  commanded  by  Capts. 
Marshall  and  Gilbert.  There  is  a  loose  account  of  this  discovery  given  in  Governor 
Phillip's  Voyage,  in  1788.§  The  next  authority  in  order  is  a  chart  contained  in 
Dalrymple's  Collection,  drawn  by  Roger  Simpson  and  George  Bass,  officers  of  the 
Nautilus f  under  Capt.  Bishop.  In  the  Table  of  Positions,  by  John  Purdy,  p.  153, 
is  an  account  of  some  of  the  islands  seen  by  the  brig  Elizabeth^  about  1809.  In 
1824  Capt.  Duperrey  visited  and  explored  many  of  them ;  but  by  far  the  most 

*  Hunter's  Historical  Journal,  p.  247. 

t  They  may  be  the  bhuic  us  Prospect  Island. — Krttsengtern^t  Supplement,  p.  103. 

t  Nautical  Magazine,  Seplembcr,  1841,  pp.  100-1. 

§  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay.    Loudon,  1780. 
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Tvirr  mi,  «iu4^  ai  Iwc  a  fev  oKfia  m  4epcfc,  b  of  conl  nod  tod  vegetable 
mA0M^  h^Ww  «1kic&  txntki  faad  k  t»  be  iwii,  and  ts  thii  depth  the  wells  and 
U0^  ynH^Mi^  ««fe»4«  The  na  mfier  ^m  iHtr  &■•  itf,  and  meets  the  coral 
f^k.  Vt^A^  ^4  y^m^r^t  are  fenad,  Aatiyuaui  to  have  been  ddlled  on  to  it.  The 
««Nrr«#>yMr  iw  '^W^jr  i^^cMt-avt  aad  paadaaas^  the  chief  articles  of  food.  A 
#f^>^«^  *A  iMto  (Afum  c^raB/oliwm)  m  also  fiowa  with  great  care.  On  Makin  or 
t^M  t4^H4  limms^  that  there  h  a  trench,  10  ieei  wide  and  not  less  than  7  mil^ 
PfMif  *H  irt^f^hA  $U  lagoon,  for  the  caltiratiott  of  this  taro. 

If0  fU  %n0fi$Uif^  //f  the  United  States'  Expedition  there  is  a  long  and  inter- 
^Ml4H%  ft/^/ftiM  //f  iU  natires  and  their  cnstoms.  Wc  cannot  dwell  further  on 
<fcM  h^f^,  Hi0fm  UfAktu  of  then  arc  appended  to  the  accoanU  of  the  islands. 
Vf^ff  fff^m  htm  their  own  traditions  is  more  probable  than  most  Polynesian 
uni)ttu%s  'rtmyMuU  that  the  first  inhabitanU  arrired  in  two  canoes  from  Bamess 
#,f  linmim,  uu  inUttfl  to  the  south-westward,  baring  escaped  during  a  civU  war. 
AflPt  i\ifif  »»«/!  m^iiU'Al,  two  other  canoes  arrived  from  an  island,  Amoi,  to  the 


•   ilcmoir,  \o\.  ii.  p.  377. 
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south-eastward  :  these  last  were  lighter  ia  colour,  better  looking  than  the  former, 
and  spoke  a  different  language.  •  The  first  brought  the  taro  with  them ;  the 
second  the  bread-fruit  (which  are  now  only  to  be  found  on  the  northern).  The 
cocoa-nut  and  pandanus  were  found  growing.  For  one  or  two  generations  they 
went  on  amicably,  but  then  began  to  quarrel  about  the  Amoi  women,  which  ended 
in  that  part  of  the  male  community  being  killed,  the  Baneba  men  taking  the 
Amoi  women.  From  these  sources  the  islanders  are  derived.  Amoi  may  be  the 
Samoan  group,  Baneba  may  be  in  the  Caroline  group  (Pouynip6te  or  Bonab6),  but 
it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  population  of  the  group  was  assumed  to  be  about  60,000.  At  Drummond's 
Island  they  were  estimated  at  10,000,  which  was  the  most  populous.  If  the  dry 
land  only  is  taken,  this  will  not  be  more  than  150  square  miles,  which  g^ves 
between  400  and  500  to  the  square  mile.  But  the  whole  area  from  whence  they 
can  derive  support,  the  lagoon  and  sea  around,  will  increase  this  to  500  square 
miles,  giving  120  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  for  support  They  are  thus 
immensely  populous. 

The  food  of  these  people,  besides  the  plants  mentioned,  consistB  of  all  kinds  of 
fish,  from  the  whale  to  the  sea-slug.  Great  numbers  of  fish  are  i9J^en  in  wears  on 
the  coral  fiats.  Turtle  are  taken  in  the  season  on  the  beaches ;  and  shell-fish, 
with  the  sea-slug  or  biche-de-mar,  are  obtained  by  diving.  Whales  are  said  to 
have  been  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  now.  They  then  sometimes  got 
aground  and  were  taken.     Now  a  carcass  occasionally  drifts  on  shore. 

They  have  not  been  much  visited,  and  the  few  strangers  who  have  communicated 
with  them  have  wrought  but  little  change.  The  southern  islands  have  been  most 
visited,  from  their  being  near  to  the  whaling  grounds.  There  is  nothing  to  induce 
trading  vessels  to  come  here  :  they  possess  but  little  in  the  way  of  refreshment, 
and  there  is  neither  wood  nor  water  in  any  quantity.  They  possess  many  good 
harbours,  a  rare  advantage  in  low  coral  islands. 

The  CLIMATE  of  these  islands  is  equable,  and  though  of  high  temperature,  it 
is  found  to  be  less  oppressive  than  in  most  tropical  countries.  For  the  most  part 
constant  breezes  prevail,  and  frequent  rain  falls,  which  moderates  the  great  heat, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  confers  fertility  on  the  soil.  From  October  to  April,  the 
time  of  the  Peacock's  visit,  is  the  winter,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  the 
frequency  of  rains.  Variable  winds  from  the  northward  and  westward  prevail  at 
this  season,  and  they  have  violent  gales  from  the  S.W. ;  these,  according  to 
Kirby  (who  was  taken  off  the  islands),  are  typhoon-like.  The  natives  plant  stakes 
to  prop  up  their  houses,  and  tie  them  down,  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
away.  These  storms  last  three  or  four  days,  veering  gradually  round  to  the 
North.  The  leeward  sides  of  the  islands  receive  most  damage,  and  both  land  and 
trees  are  swept  away.  Kirby  stated  that,  during  his  residence,  the  lee  side  of 
Kuria  had  worn  away.  In  these  gales  the  trunks  of  large  trees  are  thrown  on  the 
West  side  of  the  island,  together  with  large  lumps  of  resin,  similar  to  that  found 
on  the  soil  at  New  Zealand,  which  the  natives  use  to  scent  their  oils  with  :  these 
trees,  sometimes  2  feet  in  diameter,  were  thought  to  be  of  the  pine  species ; 
many  stones  are  found  in  their  roots,  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter;  these  are 
a  fine  basalt,  and  the  natives  use  them  for  various  purposes. 
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From  May  till  September  the  weather  is  fine,  with  clear  skies,  and  only 
occasional  showers ;  and  during  this  time  th^  wind  blows  constantly  from  the 
eastward.  This  is  the  season  in  which  the  natives  make  their  voyages ;  they 
never  venture  abroad  in  the  winter  months,  even  from  island  to  island,  being 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  so  doing. 

Earthquakes  are  occasionally  experienced  in  these  islands.  Kirby  stated  that 
during  the  three  years  he  was  on  Kuria,  or  Woodle's  Island,  he  had  felt  ten  or 
twelve,  sufficiently  severe  to  shake  down  a  house  :  the  natives  exhibit  no  fear  on 
account  of  them.     The  direction  of  the  oscillations  seems  to  be  from  the  S.W.* 

The  following  account  begins  with  the  southernmost  of  the  archipelago,  and 
proceeds  northward. 

ARURAI,  AROR£,t  or  HURD*S  ISLAND,  is  the  southernmost  of  the  group. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  Elizabeth  j  prior  to  1810,  and  was  then  named  Hope 
Island :  **  but,"  says  Mr.  Purdy,  **  there  being  another  Hope  Island  at  about  14^ 
distant  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  I  have  substituted  Hurd's  Island  on  the 
chart,  from  respect  to  Capt.  Hurd,  of  the  navy,  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty."} 

The  following  recent  account  of  it  is  given  by  M.  Dutaillis : — It  is  low  and 
well  wooded.  It  perhaps  may  be  seen  at  10  miles  offl  Its  length  is  6  or  7  miles, 
and  its  breadth  1  or  IJ  miles.  It  cannot  be  reached  except  on  the  West.  The 
South  point  is  terminated  by  a  breaker  which  extends  to  3  cables'  length. 

The  sea  breaks  heavily  on  the  shore  to  the  East.  At  the  North  point  of  the 
island  there  is  a  bank  of  sand,  with  some  rocks  interspersed,  on  which  there  are 
but  3 J  fathoms.  It  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  the  sea  does  not  always 
break  on  it.  Its  extent  is  about  4  miles,  and  its  direction  is  determined  by  the 
angles  comprised  between  N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  of  which  the  North  point  is  the 
summit. 

The  West  point  of  this  island  forms  an  extensive  bay,  where  the  whalers  anchor. 
Fish,  poultry,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  are  easily  procured  in  exchange  for  tobacco. 

The  island  reckons  400  to  500  inhabitants.  They  are  completely  naked.  They 
are  in  general  attacked  with  a  disease  which  gives  the  skin  an  appearance  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish.  Their  canoes,  formed  from  a  vast  number  of  pieces,  are  clinker 
built,  and  are  most  graceful  in  form. 

A  custom  has  been  introduced  here,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  extended,  and  ia  not 
without  utility.  Each  ship,  on  its  quitting,  leaves  a  note,  specifying  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  the  port  of  its  equipment,  the  quantity  of  oil  made,  &c.  It  is  from 
this  series  of  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  carefully  preserved  by 
them,  and  also  from  a  young  American  now  established  among  them,  but  lefl  here 
sick,  that  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been  procured. 

South  point,  lat.  2°  40'  54"  S.,  Ion.  177°  V  13" ;  North  point,  lat.  2°  37' 24"  S., 
Ion.  176°  56' 57"  E.;  variation,  9°  2'  E.§  These  results  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  assumed  by  Mr.  Purdy. 

BYRON  ISLAND  (or  Nukunau)  was  discovered  by  Commodore  Byron, 
July  2,  1765.     He  describes  it  as  a  low,  flat  island,  of  a  most  delightful  appear* 

*  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  v.  p.  105. 

t  It  is  on  the  four-sheet  charts  of  M.  Vinccndou-Dumoulin,  under  the  name  of  Ercrai. 

t  Table  of  Positions,  &c.,  p.  153.  §  M.  Dutaillis,  Ann.  Hydr.,  vol.  i.  p.  1504. 
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ance,  and  full  of  wood,  among  which  the  cocoa-nut  was  very  conspicuous:  he 
saw,  however,  to  his  great  regret,  much  foul  ground  about  it,  upon  which  the  sea 
broke  with  a  dreadful  surf.  He  sailed  along  the  S.W.  side  of  it,  and  estimated  it 
to  be  4  leagues  in  length.  It  was  very  populous,  but  they  could  find  no  landing 
place.  The  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers  :  they  were  cheerful  and  friendly. 
The  position  is  given  as  lat.  1°  18'  S.,  Ion.  177°  45'  E. ;  variation,  1  point  E.* 

ONOUTOU  or  ROTCH  ISLAND,  MARIA  ISLAND  (or  Peru),  and  ELIZA 
ISLAND,  are  inserted  on  Arrowsmith*s  chart  from  the  information  of  Capt.  Clerk, 
commanding  the  ship  John  Palmer,  Krusenstern  places  them  among  the  doubtful 
islands ;  but  in  Capt.  Wilkes's  Narrative  the  first  is  said  to  exist,  and  that  the 
Francis  Islands  are  called  Peru.  In  the  charts  Maria  Island  is  called  Peroat« 
Their  positions,  as  given  in  the  tables,  must  therefore  be  open  to  considerable 
doubt  as  to  accuracy.  In  Capt.  Wilkes's  work  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  native  girl 
from  Peru  or  Francis  Island. f 

The  only  other  island  to  be  noticed  in  this  portion  is  Tamana  or  PnaBB 
IsLAVD.  In  Mr.  Reynolds's  Memoir,  Phoebe  Island  is  placed  in  lat.  0°  15'  N., 
Ion.  176°  45'  E. ;  but  Admiral  Krusenstern  places  it  among  his  list  of  doubtful 
islands^t  In  Capt.  Wilkes's  Narrative,  drawn  up  from  native  and  other  information, 
it  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Tamana.§ 

TAPUTEOUEA  or  BISHOP  or  DRUMMOND  ISLAND.— This  extensive 
island,  or  group  of  islets,  had  the  second  of  the  foregoing  names  applied  to  it  by 
Admiral  Krusenstern,  from  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  the  Nautilus,  who  is 
presumed  to  have  discovered  it.  In  the  chart  drawn  up  from  that  voyage  the 
only  island  named  is  Drumtnond  Island ;  it  is  there  shown  as  26  miles,  the  whole 
length  lined  with  rocks  and  reefs,  outside  of  which  the  Nautilus  anchored  in 
18  fathoms.  At  5  miles  to  the  West  of  this  reef  is  another,  shown  separately  on 
the  chart  under  the  name  of  the  Nautilus  Shoal,  near  which  the  vessel  passed. 
Both  of  these  were  examined  by  Capt.  Duperrey,  in  1824;  but  the  fullest 
account  is  that  given  in  Capt.  Wilkes's  Narrative. 

It  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Exploring  ships  Peacock  and  Flying  Fish,  April  3, 
1841.  They  here  encountered  the  regular  N.E.  trades.  It  is  situated  in  lat. 
1°  20'  S.,  Ion.  174°  57'  E.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  30  miles  long  in  a  N.W. 
and  S.E.  direction,  and  varies  in  width  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Tliis,  however,  only  includes  the  high  portions,  or  that  which  is  above  the  ocean 
level  a  few  feet.  It  is  thinly  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus  trees,  and 
not  a  patch  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  or  any  sort  of  shrubbery  or  undergrowth.  To 
the  leeward,  or  on  its  West  side,  the  reefs  and  sand-banks  extend  off  some 
distance,  g^daally  increasing  from  the  N.W.  point  to  the  S.E.,  where  they  are 
as  much  as  6}  miles  in  width.  This  reef  is  interrupted  in  many  places,  and 
there  is  good  anchorage  off  the  town  of  Utiroa,  towards  the  N.W.  end,  near  a 
small  sand-bank,  which  is  usually  bare.  The  whole  shore  of  the  island,  as  the 
Peacock  approached  it,  appeared  covered  with  houses,  presenting  to  the  view 

*  Byron's  Voyage,  Hawkesworth's  CollectioD,  vol.  i.  pp.  113-4. 

t  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  yol.  v.  p.  07. 

i  Supplement,  p.  162. 

4  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  v.  p.  80. 
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one  continuoas  village.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  there  were  buildings  of  huge 
proportions,  far  exceeding  in  size  any  they  had  before  met  with. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  totally  different  to  those  on  the  islands  to  the 
South.  They  are  middle  sized,  slender,  and  well  proportioned ;  their  colour  a 
shade  or  two  darker  than  that  of  the  Tahitians,  and  they  exhibited  a  greater 
variety  of  face  and  features,  with  black  glossy  hair,  finer  than  in  other  races. 
Their  features  are  small,  but  high  and  well  marked,  their  cheek-bones  projecting, 
and  are  the  only  natives  in  the  Pacific  that  have  the  defect  of  decayed  teeth. 
Altogether  they  were  thought  to  resemble  the  Malays.  The  majority  of  them  go 
entirely  naked,  except  a  conical  covering  for  the  head  of  plaited  and  bleached 
pandanus  leaf.  They  exhibited  many  bodily  traces  of  their  warlike  dispositions 
in  their  numerous  scars  and  wounds.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  destructive 
effect  of  their  formidable  shark's-teeth  swords  and  spears,  they  have  invented  an 
effective  kind  of  armour,  a  sort  of  cuirass  of  plaited  cocoa-nut  fibres,  as  solid  and 
compact  as  a  board,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  This  rises,  like  a  high-backed  chair, 
3  or  4  inches  above  the  head.  They  also  draw  on  more  flexible  coverings  for  the 
legs  and  arms.  Their  head-dress  is  still  more  singular,  the  skin  of  a  porcupine 
fish  cut  open  at  the  mouth  to  fit  the  head.  They  were  extravagantly  fond  of 
tobacco ;  their  chief  desire  was  to  obtain  it,  and*in  return  they  always  gave  some- 
thing equivalent.  Their  canoes  were  different  to  the  other  islanders,  averaging 
12  or  15  feet  long,  2  to  3  feet  deep,  and  from  15  inches  to  2  feet  wide ;  they  are 
well  modelled,  built  in  frames,  and  have  much  sheer;  they  are  formed  of 
cocoa-nut-tree  boards,  sewn  neatly  together,  and  use  an  outrigger,  though  much 
smaller  than  usual ;  one  of  the  sides  is  nearly  flat,  and  in  this  respect  resemble 
the  Ladrone  proa  figured  in  Anson's  voyages. 

When  the  party  visited  the  island,  of  which  a  lengthened  account  is  given  in 
Capt.  Wilkes's  Narrative,  they  were  much  incommoded  by  the  insolence  and  rude- 
ness of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  men  having  been  decoyed  away  or  murdered, 
the  ship's  party  made  an  assault  on  the  town  of  Utiroa,  which  was  burnt. 

There  are  fourteen  towns  on  the  island,  which,  basing  the  calculation  for  their 
population  on  that  of  Utiroa,  which  was  estimated  at  from  \fiOO  to  1,200,  it 
would  give  this  small  strip  of  land  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile,  than  any  portion  of  the  globe  that  relies  upon  its  own 
resources  for  subsistence. 

The  four  northern  towns  are  apparently  united,  and  hostile  to  the  southern 
ones.  Between  Eta  and  Utiroa  there  is  a  considerable  space  uninhabited,  which 
appears  to  form  a  line  of  separation  between  their  territories. 

Capt.  Hudson  found  a  bank,  on  which  he  anchored,  in  15  fathoms  water,  at 
the  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  island.  Opposite  to  the  town  of  Utiroa  is  a 
long  flat,  over  which,  at  ebb  tide,  a  boat  will  not  float ;  and  as  it  was  at  low 
water  when  they  landed,  it  became  necessary  to  walk  through  the  shallow  to  the 
beach,  which  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

No  land-birds  were  seen  but  curlews,  golden  plovers,  turnstones,  noddies,  and 
white  terns ;  many  whales'  bones  were  strewed  over  the  beach.  This  was  the  first 
place  where  they  had  observed  the  shells  of  the  Tridachna  gigas :  they  were  of  enor- 
mous size;  the  natives  used  them  for  troughs  for  many  purposes  around  their  houses. 
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During  the  day  of  the  9th  of  April  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  sud  at  159^ 
of  Fahrenheit.  On  the  night  of  the  Nth  they  were  set  strongly  by  the  current  to 
the  westward,  and  by  morning  were  15  miles  to  leeward,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
island. 

The  character  of  the  islanders,  says  Capt.  Hudson,  is  the  most  savage  of  any 
that  we  met  with;  their  ferocity  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  cannibals, 
although  no  positive  proofs  were  seen  of  it.  They  are  under  no  control  whatever, 
and  possess  little  of  the  characteristic  hospitality  usually  found  in  savage  nations. 
It  was  observed,  also,  that  their  treatment  of  each  other  exhibited  a  great  want  of 
feeling,  and,  in  many  instances,  passions  and  propensities  indicative  of  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism.  Their  young  girls,  many  of  whom  were  quite  pretty,  and  all 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  were  offered  to  be  disposed  of,  by  their  fathers  or  brothers, 
alongside  the  ship,  openly,  and  without  concealment ;  and  to  drive  a  bargain  for 
them  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  visits  to  the  ship. 

There  is  neither  wood  nor  water  to  be  obtained  at  this  island,  and  no  induce- 
ment to  visit  it,  except  to  trade  for  a  few  cocoa-nuts  and  curiosities. 

Oood  whaling  ground  exists  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  American  whalemen  are  in 
the  habit  of  cruising  in  this  neighbourhood.  Those  who  visit  these  wretches 
ought  to  keep  a  constant  guard  against  treachery,  for  their  numbers  are  large, 
and  they  are  prone  to  mischief.  All  intercourse  with  them  should,  therefore,  be 
conducted  with  great  caution,  especially  in  ships  weakly  manned.* 

NANOUTI  or  SYDENHAM  ISLAND  is  one  of  the  early  discoveries  in  the 
group.  In  the  chart  drawn  up  by  Roger  Simpson  and  George  Bass,  of  the  ship 
Nautilus f  given  in  Dalrymple's  Collection,  it  is  or  was  composed  of  Dog  Island 
and  five  smaller  islands,  separated  by  a  considerable  reef.  On  the  original  chart 
above  mentioned,  the  S.W.  of  these  islets  is  called  Two-tree  Island^  and  the 
West  point  of  Dog  Island  is  called  Cape  Morai.  It  was  examined  by  Capt. 
Duperrey  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  in  1824.  In  the  Table  of  Positions  by 
Mr,  Purdy  there  is  an  account  of  the  discovery  by  the  hn^  Elizabeth  of  Blaney^s 
Island^  "long,  low,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  cocoa-nut  trees"  {vide  p.  154). 
All  these  observations,  however,  give  place  to  those  of  the  United  States'  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  in  which,  however,  the  error  is  committed  of  stating  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Bishop's  Island  ''  of  the  charts." 

It  lies  in  lat.  0°  36'  S.,  Ion.  174°  24'  E.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  and  a 
mere  ledge  of  land  like  Drummond  Island,  with  a  lagoon,  reef,  and  a  bank  on 
its  lee  or  S.W.  side.  By  Capt.  Hudson's  survey  it  is  19  miles  long,  trending 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  its  width,  including  lagoon  and  reef,  8^  miles.  On  the 
S.W.  and  N.W.  portions  of  it  there  is  a  coral  bank,  from  1  to  1 }  miles  beyond 
the  reef,  on  which  there  are  10  fathoms  water.  At  the  distance  of  4  miles  from 
the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  they  found  soundings  in  265  fathoms. 

The  island  is  partially  covered  with  cocoa^ut,  pandanus,  and  other  trees ;  and 
the  islets  of  which  it  is  formed  are  nearly^^ntinuous,  connected  by  the  usual 
coral  reef.  They  had  no  communication  with  the  natives  of  Nanouti.  A  daily 
intercourse  is  kept  up  between  it  and  the  Drummond  islanders.     It  was  thought 

*  NarratiTe  of  the  United  Stttct'  Exploring  BxpeditloD,  vol.  v.  pp.  46— OS. 
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thcfe  W93  BO  diiereBce  in  their  chanctm.    TW  disUnce  between  them  is  bat 

XANOUKI  or  HENDERVILLE  ISLAND  wns  discorered  bj  Capts.  Marshall 
and  Gilbert,  and  was  also  ezamrned  bj  Capt.  Daperrej,  in  1824.  It  was  sor- 
sejed  bj  the  United  States'  Expedition. 

It  is  in  lat.  OP  11  N\  kn.  173^  39"  2Cr  E.  This  island  is  6)  miles  long.  East 
and  West,  and  5|  miles  wide  at  the  East  end,  diminishing  to  2  miles  at  the  West 
end;  it  is  of  coral  formation.  There  are  two  towns  on  the  West  end,  and 
seTeral  on  the  East  and  S.E.  parts,  and  it  is  thickly  inhabited.  The  naiiTes  who 
came  on  board  the  Peacock  said  that  the  two  ends  of  the  island  were  at  war 
with  each  other.  They  are  very  modi  the  nme  in  appearance  as  the  natires  of 
Dnimmond  Island  ;  were  naked,  and  spoke  the  same  dialect.  This  island 
affords  neither  wood,  water,  nor  refreshments ;  lirom  appearances,  its  inhabitants 
most  be  at  times  much  stinted  for  food.  They  bfooght  off  nothing  except  a  few 
cocoa-nats,  hot  in  eadi  canoe  was  a  woman,  so  that  their  object  could  not  be 
mbnnderstood  ;  thb  does  not  speak  much  in  praise  of  the  wiialefs.f- 

KURIA  or  WOODLE3  ISLAND  was,  with  Hopper  and  Henderrille  Islands, 
one  of  the  first  discoreries  in  the  group,  by  Capts.  Maishall  and  Gilbert.  It  was 
snnreyed  by  the  United  States*  Expedition. 

It  has  four  towns  on  it,  which  were  estimated  to  contain  between  4,000  and 
5,000  inhabitants.  lu  geographical  position  is  in  lat.  0^  14'  SO''  N.,  Ion. 
173®  27'  E. ;  its  greatest  length  is  5  miles  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  iu  greatest 
widthy  which  is  at  its  S.E.  end,  b  2|  miles.  The  remainder  is  rery  narrow,  and 
almost  divided  towards  the  centre.  The  N.W.  portion  has  two  small  lagoons, 
200  or  300  yards  from  the  beach ;  the  water  in  them  is  not  so  salt  as  the  ocean. 
In  one  of  them,  the  bottom  consists  of  red  mnd  on  one  side,  while  it  is  while 
clay  on  the  other.  They  are  used  as  fishponds  by  the  chiefik  There  is  a  reef 
extending  to  the  N.W.  nearly  3  miles. 

The  island  is  but  partially  clothed  with  trees,  consisting  of  cocoa-nnt,  pandanus, 
and  a  few  stunted  bread-fruit.  It  has  no  outer  reef,  and  may  be  approached  very 
closely.  It  affords  neither  wood,  water,  nor  refreshments.  The  natives  who 
visited  the  ship  brought  off  very  little  for  trade.  The  females  who  accompanied 
the  canoes  wore  the  maro,  and  were  thought  to  be  better  looking  than  the  others 
of  the  group ;  but  their  whole  manner  was  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  for  which 
their  fathers  and  brothers  had  brought  them  off.  The  men  were  naked,  and  not 
■o  much  disfigured  by  scars  as  elsewhere.  The  Peacock  took  off  an  Irishman, 
John  Kirby,  a  deserter  from  an  English  whaler,  who  had  not  been  roasted 
and  eaten  on  his  landing,  but  had  had  the  chieCs  daughter  given  him  as  his  wife. 
He  had  thus  dwelt  as  one  of  them  from  February  11, 1838,  to  April  15, 184K 
He  said  that  the  natives,  though  not  professed  caonibals,  sometimes  eat  hnman 

*  Fnmi  the  North  point  of  thlf  idamyhere  wmt  a  fmall  island  in  right,  which  wst  ftt  tint 
■apiMiMd  to  be  Dopencj't  Ilo  da  JCord ;  mi  if  it  be,  instead  of  being  tocated  to  the  oorthvard,  at 
be  has  placed  it,  it  bean  nearly  South  of  the  North  extrraie  of  Nanoati.  They  found,  on 
proeeedlag  towards  it,  that  ft  waa  a  hammock  connected  by  a  reef  with  Nanoati ;  but  no  8able' 
Iiland  eoold  be  aeen.  The  tender  pmedtoand  the  opposite  ride  of  Nanouti,  and  did  not  ane  ay 
island ;  and  the  ofllcert  of  both  vesKla  were  fully  convinced  that  no  Sable  Island  czistiw— 
Narroiin  9f  iks  United  Staiet'  ExpUring  Erpediium^  ^ol,  v.  pp.  6S-3. 

f  fftmttre  of  the  United  States'  Riploring  Expedition,  roi.  ?.  pp.  03-4. 
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flesh  ;  bat  their  food  is  generally  fish.  They  do  not  eat  fowls,  and  will  not  raise 
pigs  on  account  of  their  filth.  He  gave,  too,  a  sad  account  of  the  foreigners, 
whalers,  and  others  who  visited  the  island.* 

APAMAMA  or  HOPPER  ISLAND  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of  CapU. 
tf  arshall  and  Gilbert,  in  the  Scarborough  and  Charlotte^  as  related  in  the  voyage 
of  Governor  Phillip,  1788.  It  was  not  seen  by  Capt.  Duperrey.  The  latter  com- 
mander believed  it  to  be  identical  with  th6  Dundtu  Island  of  the  brig  Elizabeth^ 
1809.t  It  roust  also  be  considered  to  be  beyond  doubt  the  same  as  the  Roger 
Simpson  Island,  discovered  by  Capt.  Bishop  in  the  NauHlus.X  It  was  also  more 
lately  seen  by  Capt.  Frazer,  of  the  American  whaler  Francis,  who  stated  that  he 
found  in  it  an  excellent  port.§  All  these  observers,  however,  must  fall  short  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  survey  made  in  the  United  States'  ship  Peacock,  in  1841. 
This  is  what  is  said  of  it : — 

According  to  the  observations  then  made  by  Capt.  Hudson,  it  is  in  lat. 
Qo  27/  21"  N.,  Ion.  173^  57'  30''  £.  It  has  heretofore  been  represented  as  two 
islands  on  the  charts,  called  on  one,  Simpson's,  and  the  other.  Hopper  and 
Harbottle ;  but  there  is  only  one,  joined  by  the  same  reef. 

It  is  about  5  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  is  10  miles  long  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  and  5  miles  in  width  North  and  South.  The  land  is  continuous  on  the 
North  and  East  sides,  excepting  two  small  strips  of  bare  reef.  There  is  anchorage 
on  the  West  side,  in  an  opening  between  the  reef  and  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
island,  which  is  about  2  miles  wide.  The  soundings  vary  from  2  to  5  fathoms ; 
across  it,  in  some  places,  the  bottom  is  broken  coral,  in  others  coral  sand.  The 
entrance  to  the  lagoon,  although  feasible,  should  not  be  attempted  through  this 
passage ;  but  there  is  a  good  passage  into  it  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  which 
is  a  mile  wide.  The  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  adjacent  islands.  It  has 
a  large  population,  but  yields  little  more  than  will  supply  their  wants.  A  small 
quantity  of  fresh  water  m^y  be  had  by  digging  on  the  beaches;  wood  and 
refreshments  are  not  procurable  for  shipping.  || 

MAIANA  or  HALL'S  ISLAND.^The  name  of  Hall  has  been  applied  to  this 
island  both  by  Duperrey  and  by  the  American  Expedition,  though  there  is  g^at 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  previously  seen  by  the  origrinal  discoverers  of  the 
group,  and  then  named  Gilbert  Island,^  The  name.  Hall's  Island,  was  given  by 
the  commander  of  the  brig  Elizabeth,  in  about  1809.**  If  so,  it  ought  to  be 
called  Gilbert  Island,  and  the  other  name  has  been  dropped  by  Admiral 
Krusenstern,  who  reasoned  from  the  imperfect  data  then  in  existence. 

Capt.  Hudson  gives  the  following  account  from  his  survey  of  it : — 

It  is  of  coral  formation  ;  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  parts  are  a  continuous  land, 
whilst  to  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  it  consists  of  a  reef  and  bank,  in  some  places 
awash,  with  a  sand-spit  in  its  lagoon.  The  western  sides  of  the  island  are, 
therefore,  very  dangerous,  and  should  be  approached  with  caution,  as  the  sea 
seldom  breaks  on  them,  and  the  discoloration  of  the  water  is  not  at  all  times  to 

*  Narrative U.  8.  Bi.  Ex.,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  06-68.  4  Purdy's Table  of  Poslttons,  p.  164. 

t  Chart  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  seen  in  the  Nautilus,  In  Dalrymple's  Collection. 
%  Kmtenstern's  Supplement,  p.  168.  ||  Narrative  U.S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  y.  pn.  64-5, 

f  Voyage  of  Qovemor  Phillip,  1788.  ••  Purdy'e  TViblca,  p.  154. 
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be  observed.  The  natives  of  this  island  have  the  same  api>earaoce  as  those 
already  spoken  of,  and  use  the  same  dialect ;  only  one  canoe  came  off  and  held 
a  short  communication  \?ith  the  ship.  The  island  appears  to  be  thickly  inhabited, 
but  its  natives  have  had  little  intercourse  with  whites.  It  affords  neither  refresh- 
ment, wood,  nor  water.  It  is  9  miles  in  length,  according  to  the  survey,  in  a 
S.E.  and  N.W.  direction  ;  it  is  situated  in  lat.  0''  56'  45'  N.,  Ion.  ITS'"  4'  J 5''  £. 
On  its  West  side,  on  some  of  the  banks,  there  is  anchorage  in  from  10  to  15 
fatboms  water.* 

TARAWA  or  KNOYf  ISLAND.— In  this  island  there  is  very  considerable 
confusion  of  names,  which,  from  the  imperfect  observations  recorded,  must  be  left 
in  considerable  uncertainty.  Knoy  Island  was  discovered  in  the  Scarborough 
and  Charlotte.  A  portion  (probably)  was  named  Marshall  Island,  CapL 
Duperrey  takes  no  notice  of  this  name,  but  applies  the  name  of  Oilberi  Island 
to  it.  In  the  periodical  publications  of  1810  there  appeared  an  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  islands  seen  by  the  brig  Elizabeth.  It  was  presumed  to  be  in 
the  year  1809,  but  our  chart  says  1804.  The  extracts  have  been  preserved  by 
Mr.  Purdy,  in  his  Tables,  p.  154.  In  that  there  is  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
an  island,  which  was  named  Cook's  Isle,  the  account  of  which  agrees  perfectly 
with  that  of  the  South  side  of  Knoy  Island,  now  under  consideration.  There  is 
DO  doubt  of  their  identity.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  Knoy,  Cook,  and 
Marshall  Islands  are  meant  for  the  same. 

It  was  surveyed  in  1841  by  the  United  States'  Expedition.  It  is  in  length 
20  miles,  trending  N.W.  and  S.E.  It  is  in  lat.  I''  2V  N.,  Ion.  173^  d'  £.,  and  is 
of  coral  formation.  The  land  is  continuous  and  wooded,  with  the  exception  of 
four  gaps,  where  the  reef  is  bare.  The  South  side  is  12  miles  long,  and  trends 
nearly  East  and  West.  On  this  part,  near  the  West  end,  are  three  hummocks 
(which  appear  like  islands  in  the  distance),  and  several  small  sand-banks,  which 
are.  connected  by  the  same  reef.  This  island  has  its  lagoon,  but  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  an  extensive  bay,  in  consequence  of  the  reef  on  the  West 
side  being  a  sunken  one,  on  which  is  found  5  fathoms  of  water. 

This  island  is  partially  wooded,  having  several  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  on  it, 
and  a  dense  undergrowth.  Several  towns  were  seen  on  it,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
thickly  inhabited.  It  affords  no  supplies  for  vessels.  The  natives  are  entirely  the 
same  in  appearance,  in  character,  and  customs,  with  the  rest;  they  go  naked,  and 
speak  the  same  dialect.  They  sUted,  though  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  they 
had  never  seen  a  vessel  before.} 

MARAKI  or  MATTHEW'S  ISLAND  was  also  one  of  the  original « iscoveries 
by  Capts.  Marshall  and  Gilbert,  in  1788.  It  is  much  smaller  than  either 
Charlotte  or  Knoy  Islands,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  2""  O'  N.,  Ion.  173°  25^  3Qf'  £. 
It  is  a  lagoon  island,  without  entrances,  and  of  coral  formation.  It  is  but  5  miles 
long,  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  and  2^  miles  wide  at  iu  base,  being  of  a  triangular 
shape. 

It  appeared  to  be  densely  peopled,  for  many  villages  were  seen,  and  after  dark 

•  Narrttiva  of  the  United  States'  BzploriDg  Ezpeditioo,  vol.  v.  p.  64. 

t  Knox  Island  in  the  American  worlc,  whicli  is  a  penrertion.    It  is  Knc^  Island  in  the  original. 

t  United  SUtes'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  v.  pp.  68—70. 
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a  hrge  number  of  fires  were  burning.  The  natives  appeared  afraid  of  the  ship. 
Their  dialect  and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  group. 

APIA  or  CHARLOTTE  ISLAND.— The  name  Charlotte  Islands  was  applied 
to  this  collection  of  islets  by  Admiral  Krusenstem,*  from  the  idea  that  the  term. 
The  Six  ItlandSf  was  applied  by  their  discoverer,  Capt.  Marshall,  in  the  Charlotic-f 
In  the  original  charts  the  names  of  these  six  islands  were  given  as  Marshall^ 
A  lien  f  Gillespiff  Clerk,  Smithy  and  Scarborough ;  but  they  all  lie  in  one  reef,  so 
must  be  taken  as  one.  They  were  not  seen  by  subsequent  navigators,  particularly 
by  Duperrey,  who  would  have  cleared  up  the  discrepancy.  The  United  States' 
Expedition  surveyed  it  in  1841,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  it  :— 

Apia  or  Charlotte  Island  is  in  lat  1^  62'  N.,  Ion.  173^  2'  £.  It  is  a  lagoon 
island,  consisting  of  a  string  of  coral  islets,  situated  within  a  reef,  which  is  6  or 
7  feet  above  the  water.  The  reef  has  a  bluff  front,  and  is  much  worn  by  the  sea« 
There  is  no  coral  sand.  Its  length  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  is  16  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  5  miles.  On  the  East  side  of  the  island  the  land  is  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus  groves,  with  some  undergrowth.  The  N.W.  and 
•West  side  is  a  continuous  reef,  4  or  5  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  on  which  are 
many  islets.  About  the  centre  of  the  reef,  on  the  S.W.  side,  is  a  ship's  channel 
into  the  lagoon,  which  is  half  a  mile  wide.  Near  its  entrance  is  a  small  islet, 
which  stands  alone,  and  is  a  good  mark  for  the  entrance.  There  is  no  island  in 
the  lagoon,  as  shown  in  the  French  chart  of  Duperrey. 

This  island  would  appear  to  be  thickly  inhabited,  from  the  number  of  towns 
on  it.  The  natives  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  intercourse  with  strangers. 
There  was  but  one  woman  seen,  and  she  was  as  ugly  as  those  previously  seen  had 
been  pleasing  ia  their  looks.  They  are  the  same  race,  and  speak  the  same  dialect. 
At  an  islet  near  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  about  sixty  gallons  of  water  were 
obtained  from  the  native  well,  but  it  was  flat  and  brackbh.  No  other  supplies  can 
be  procured  at  this  island. 

In  the  centre  of  the  little  village  that  the  party  landed  at  was  one  of  the  sacred 
stones,  a  flat  slab  of  coral  rock,  an  object  of  worship,  and  surrounded  by  votive 
offerings.  During  the  survey  the  tender  Flying  Fish  got  aground  inside  the 
lagoon :  the  moment  this  was  discovered  by  the  natives,  they  began  to  flock 
around,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  their  disposition  to  attack  her ;  from  this 
they  were  only  prevented  by  being  fired  at.  Every  preparation  had  been  made 
by  them,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night,  and  they  came  in  great  numbers 
just  at  the  time  when,  fortunately,  the  vessel  again  floated ;  which,  when  the 
natives  discovered,  they  made  outrageous  signs  of  disappointment.!  This 
incident  will  afford  a  hint  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  ever-required  caution  in  these 
parts. 

PITT  ISLAND  (TouciiiMO  Island). — Of  the  discovery  of  these  two  islands 
there  appears  to  be  no  exact  record.  They  were  not  seen  by  Marshall  and 
Gilbert,  nor  by  Duperrey  ;  but  they  were  placed  too  far  to  the  East  on  the  chart. 
The  name  of  Touching  Island  is  given  to  the  westernmost  island  on  Arrowsmith's 

•  Krasenstem's  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  f  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip. 

%  United  States'  Exptoriogf  Expedition,  vol.  ?.  pp.  69—71. 
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IW  iaOamm^  h  C«pL  Hwlsoo*t  (of  tlie  CnHed  Sutes*  Ezploriog  thip 

I)  aeoMBt  of  tboB  :— 
are  two  klaiids  knovn  mftder  tlut  mtmt  ;  the  largest  b  called  bj  the 

Tmriiari  (Tomcldag  islmmd),  and  the  HttUeit  JTuKa  (PUt  Islamd).  The 
lalitode  of  the  HMthera  port  of  Taritari  k  3^  S'  N^  loegitode  172^  48'  £.  This 
iriand  is  of  tlie  figure  of  a  triaagle,  wick  its  apei  to  the  Sooth,  and  its  sides  are 
abote  14  niles  ia  leogA.  The  8.E.  is  a  eoatiaoovs  grove  of  cocoa-nat  aod 
paiidanas,  with  want  andcfgioaitk.  Oa  the  two  other  sides  is  a  reef,  which  is 
awadiy  ezceptBig  the  N.W.  poiat,  io  whidi  there  is  a  sasall  inlet. 

Makbt  is  of  noch  snialler  diaMiisions,  being  bat  6  miles  long ;  it  Tsries  io  width 
ISpob  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  Its  northern  point  lies  in  lat.  3°  20^  43*  N.,  loo. 
172^  SV  £.  The  entrance  into  the  lagoon  Itts  4)  €ithonis  of  water,  and  is  about 
ooe*third  of  a  mile  in  width.  This  saaall  iriaad  is  the  seat  of  goremment,  aod  the 
natiires  now  nnite  both  names  nnder  the  one  of  Makin.  When  the  Peacock 
approached,  it  soon  becaaK  evident  dat  the  idand  was  thickly  inhabited ;  for,  on 
icnching  the  lee  side,  above  twenty  canoes  came  off,  with  fiom  fire  to  ten  natives 
in  each ;  hot  in  one  of  them  was  a  white  nmn,  Robert  Wood  or  Grey,  who  had 
been  left  on  the  island  by  an  English  whaler,  at  his  own  reqoest,  seven  years 
before.  He  had  seen  no  white  man  since  he  landed.  He  had  always  been  treated 
kindly ;  at  first  they  almost  deified  him.  They  have  no  wars,  and  very  few  arms, 
and  seldom  qnarrel,  except  abont  their  women.  They  are  very  diflferent  in 
appearance  and  diaracter  to  those  of  the  other  islands.  Their  features  are  regalar, 
with  glossy  black  hair,  fiowing  in  ringlets.  They  were  also  of  a  lighter  coloor 
than  the  rest  of  the  natives  with  whom  they  are  grouped ;  their  figures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  rotnnd,  and  they  seem  to  have  an  abandanee  of  fixMl  to  become 
fiit  opon.  In  walking  they  appeared  like  a  moving  mam  of  jdly.  The  men 
are  very  handsomely  tattooed ;  the  women  are  wdl  treated,  and  never  offered 
fiyr  traffic  Wood  represented  the  women  as  ontnumbeiing  the  amn,  and  said 
they  were  very  handsome.  There  are  five  towns  on  the  idand,  which,  aooording 
to  the  same  aothority,  contain  abont  5,000  inhabitants. 

There  were  no  qaadmpeds  found,  ezeept  rats,  which  were  ii  gptnt  plenty. 
Iliere  were  but  few  birds.* 

MARSHALL  ARCHIPELAGO. 


This  extensive  collection  of  islands  lies  between  lat.  4''  45"  N.  to  12^0"  N., 
and  b  separated  from  the  Gilbert  Islands  by  a  channel  50  leagoes  broad.  The 
islands  were  discovered  in  1788,  by  Capts.  Marshall  aod  Gilbert,  of  the  English 
navy,  in  the  ships  Scarbanmgh  and  Charlotte^  in  their  voyage  from  Port  Jackson 
to  China,  which  voyage  originated  in  the  first  colonization  of  Aostralia.  As 
Capt.  Marshall  was  the  principal  officer  of  the  expedition,  his  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  wliole  archipelago  by  Knisenstem  and  others ;  that  of  Capt. 
Gilbert  has  been  given  to  that  to  the  southward.  There  is  considerable  confusion 
in  the  original  accounU,  Capt.  Gilbert  having  named  some  of  the  islands  already 

•  United  SUtet*  Exploring  Expedition,  roL  v.  pp.  73-75. 
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named  by  Capt.  Marshall ;  and  Capt.  Bishop,  who  ten  years  later  discovered 
some  of  them,  has  also  named  them,  which  has  caused  great  difficulties  in  the 
nomenclature,  that  are  not  decreased  by  the  great  discrepancies  between  the 
respective  longitudes  given  by  th&e  officers. 

Besides  the  discoveries  of  Capt.  Marshall,  there  is  another  range  of  islands, 
occupying  the  same  extent  of  latitude,  at  3  degrees  to  the  westward  of  them* 
These  islands  have  been  accidentally  discovered  by  various  navigators  proceeding 
to  India.  Capt.  Kotzebue,  in  his  first  voyage,  in  1817,  intended  to  have  examined 
them,  but  he  passed  through  the  range  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  was 
afterwards  driven  so  rapidly  to  the  West,  by  a  strong  current,  that  he  could  not 
see  them.  In  his  second  voyage  he  discovered  three  groups  belonging  to  this 
chain.  Capt.  Duperrey  also  determined  one  g^oup;  since  which  they  have  been 
visited  by  Capt.  Hagemeister  in  1831 ;  by  Capt.  Chramtschenko  in  1829  and 
1832;  and  by  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition  in  1840.  From  the 
accounts  contained  in  these  voyages  we  have  drawn  up  the  following  imperfect 
description. 

The  archipelago  is  separated  into  two  parallel  ranges,  which  Kotzebue  tells  us 
are  called  by  the  natives  Radack,  the  easternmost,  and  Ralick,  the  western 
range  of  islands.  They  are  almost  without  exception  of  the  usual  character  of 
coral  islands ;  a  narrow  belt  of  low  land  or  reef,  unfathomable  on  the  outer 
shore,  enclosing  a  lagoon  more  or  less  shallow.  The  productions  or  capabilities 
of  the  group  do  not  appear  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  or  their  amount  has 
not  been  very  well  ascertained.  The  natives  on  some  of  the  groups  are  very 
numerous,  and,  like  other  savages,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Their  canoes  have 
the  same  admirable  sailing  and  seaworthy  qualities  which  distinguish  those  of 
the  Western  Pacific.  The  description  of  the  archipelago  commences  from  the 
southward. 

MULGRAVE  or  MILLE  ISLANDS ^The  second  of  these  names  was  given 

by  their  discoverer,  Capt.  Marshall,  in  1788.  They  were  afterwards  examined  by 
Capt.  Duperrey  and  Capt.  Chramtschenko.  The  following  recent  account,  by  M. 
Dutaillis,  is  the  most  explicit. 

The  Mulgrave  Islands  appear  to  form  a  chain  of  atolls,  the  extent  of  which  is 
not  yet  determined.  Together  they  form  a  sort  of  quadrilateral  figure,  on  one 
of  the  sides  of  which  (that  on  the  East)  is  a  double  belt  of  islands. 

These  islands,  almost  all  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other  at  low  water, 
are  sometimes  separated  at  high  tides  by  the  sea,  which  more  often  covering 
these  reefs  does  not  leave  sufficient  depth  for  a  boat  to  be  able  to  clear  it  for  an 
extent  of  nearly  40  miles ;  for  after  a  careful  search,  only  one  pass  for  a  large 
ship  and  another  for  boats  could  be  found. 

Having  been  formed  successively  from  coral,  marine  productions,  and  the  debris 
of  vegetation,  they  have  in  the  course  of  ages  acquired  their  great  breadth. 
Here  and  there  are  grouped  some  trees,  among  which  are  the  native  houses. 
These  smaller  masses  of  verdure,  intersected  by  sandy  beaches  towards  the 
interior,  and  by  coral  blocks  towards  the  outside,  give  to  the  chain  the  appearance 
of  small  islands,  on  which  cocoa-nut  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  drc,  form  clumps  of 
beautiful  verdure,  having  a  most  agreeable  and  cheerful  appearance. 
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Tbe  puts  eowertd  with  trees,  hmg  tbe  favfeit,  generally  form  the  points 
aroood  which  the  correot  rons  Terj  strong. 

In  general,  the  whole  chain  m  rerj  steep-to  on  the  outside,  and  ooly  increases 
on  the  side  of  the  interior  lagoon,  where  it  m  less  disturbed  by  the  sea,  and 
where  the  coral  banks  are  in  coorse  of  fbrmatioo,  soaic  of  them  already  oncoTered 
at  low  water,  and  projecting  fineqnently  a  cable's  length  cff  the  land.  When 
they  reach  the  level  of  the  water,  they  becotne,  like  the  islands  already  formed, 
covered  in  their  tnm  by  sand  and  some  Tegetables,  and  will  in  the  lapse  of  time 
be  of  importance. 

The  space  enclosed  by  these  islands  is  a  real  sea,  navigable  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  vessels.  The  bottom,  generally  at  the  depth  of  22  to  27  fathoms,  rises 
now  and  then  nearer  the  surface,  and  shows  in  white  patches,  which  thus  indi. 
eating  the  dangers,  also  point  out  the  points  where  the  andwr  may  be  dropped. 
These  banks  bestrewed  with  rocks  ate  nevertheless  dangerous  to  anchors  and 
moorings,  because  they  will  break  the  one  and  chafe  the  other,  of  both  of  which 
M.  Dotaillis  says  he  had  sad  experience. 

To  take  the  best  position,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  rise  of  the  tide ;  its 
level  has  great  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  bottom,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
chosen  if  possible  but  at  low  water.  The  passage  for  large  ships  is  between  Barr 
lilamd  (pronounced  as  if  three  r*s)  and  the  Idand  of  Tokoeoa^  the  first  to  the 
East  and  the  other  to  the  West  of  the  entrance. 

To  reach  the  anchorage  with  winds  from  the  eastern  quarter,  the  only  point  for 
attention  is  to  take  up  such  a  position  as  will  allow  you  to  range  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  pitch  of  the  eastern  reef,  and  rounding  the  bank  attached  to  Barr 
Island  as  near  as  you  please ;  it  is  shown  by  the  whitish  water ;  by  this  means 
you  will  avoid  a  small  patch  which  is  to  the  S.E.,  and  over  which  the  flood  tide 
runs  with  a  velocity  of  1)  knots.  This  patch  is,  until  half  tide,  indicated  by 
very  strong  ripplings,  and  becomes  nearly  awash  at  low  water. 

In  general  it  is  better  to  enter  or  leave  with  the  tide,  unless  indeed  the  breeze 
is  fair  and  of  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  strength  of  the  current  Tbe  Jess 
distance  you  are  withioside  the  anchorage,  the  less  difficulty  there  will  be  in 
getting  out  with  westerly  winds. 

There  is  another  passage,  but  for  boats  only,  between  Anil  Islamd  and  Bou^ 
guenieu.  Bouguenieu  is  the  first  islet  to  the  West  of  Tokoeoa.  The  distance 
between  these  two  passes  may  be  about  1  \  miles. 

Position  of  the  anchorage,  lat.  6^  14'  37'  N.,  Ion.  17P  Sff  6'  E.  ;•  variation, 
9°  4&  N.E. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says  they  are  in  lat.  6^  59'  15']  Ion.  172^  2'  33*,  but  his  account 
will  not  coincide  with  that  given  above. 

ARROWSMITH  or  MEDURO  ISLANDS.— This  is  a  discovery  of  Capts. 
Marshall  and  Gilbert,  though  their  account  and  chart  of  them  are  not  very 
definite.  Capt.  Chramtschenko  examined  them  in  detail.  Their  length,  W.N.W. 
and  E.8.E.,  is  18  miles,  their  breadth  being  11  miles.  They  are  of  the  usual  coral 
formation,  with  a  lagoon,  and  are  inhabited.    According  to  the  U.S.  Ezplofing 

*  Annalet  HydrographiqiMf,  ?oL  i.  pp.  164—156. 
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Expedition,  their  S.E.  point  is  in  lat.  7°  5'  N.,  Ion.  171°  23'  54"  E.,  identical  with 
previous  observation. 

DANIEL  ISLAND;  PEDDER  ISLAND.— To  the  West  of  the  foregoing  the 
same  ships  discovered  two  groups,  to  which  these  names  were  applied,  calling  the 
broad  and  open  channel  separating  them  from  the  Arrowsmith  Islands  Fordyce 
Pauage,  Capt.  Chramtschenko  did  not  see  them.  Capt.  Hudson,  U.S.  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  passed  along  the  West  side  of  Pedder  Island,  and  through 
Fordyce  Passage.  He  says  that  Pedder  and  Daniel  Islands  are  of  coral  formation, 
and  are  inhabited.*    They  are  called  Arno  on  Kotzebue's  chart. 

AUR,  IBBETSON,  or  Traversey  Islands. — On  Arrowsmith's  chart  a  group, 
Ibbetson  Islands,  is  marked,  which  beyond  doubt  are  the  same  named  by  Kotzebae 
after  the  Marquis  de  Traversey,  and  by  the  natives  Aur  (or  Aour). 

This  group  is  13  miles  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  6  miles  broad.  On  the  sur- 
rounding reef  are  thirty-two  islands.  The  population  is  numerous  when  compared 
with  the  other  islands,  but  scanty  for  its  size ;  it  is  between  300  and  400.  Stohual 
Island  has  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  The  anchoring  place  was  in  lat.  8^  18'  42',  Ion. 
171°  12'  E.  (by  chronometer,  171^  8'  14") ;  variation,  11°  58'*30'  E.  Kotzebue 
procured  great  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts  here. 

KAVEN  or  CALVERT  ISLANDS,  Bass.Rbef-tied  or  AaAKTCHKErr 
IsLAHDS.— This  group  was  discovered  on  board  the  ships  Scarborough  and 
Charlotte,  June  29,  1788,  and  were  named  Calvert  Islands^  probably  by  Capt. 
Gilbert.  The  Nautilus  saw  some  islands,  July  5,  1799,  which  were  then  named 
the  Bass'Reef-tied  Islands^  which  are  identical  with  the  Calvert  Islands.  Capt. 
Kotzebue  says  their  native  name  is  Kaven  (or  Kawen),  and  he  applies  the  name 
of  Araktchee£r(or  Araksheef)  to  them. 

This  group  is  30  miles  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  11 J  miles  broad.  The  whole 
cluster  consists  of  sixty-four  islands,  and  was  well  surveyed  by  Kotzebue.  The 
group  and  its  people  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Otdia,  to  the  north- 
ward. Kaven  or  Araktcheeff,  to  the  N.W.,  is  the  largest  island  of  them.  It  is 
24  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  in  lat.  8^  54'  2r  N., 
Ion.  170°  49'  E.  The  S.K  island  is  in  lat.  8°  29'  30%  Ion.  171°  11'  E.  High 
water,  full  and  change,  1^  52' ;  greatest  rise,  4  feet.  Kotzebue  found  very  good 
water  in  pits  on  some  of  the  islands,  but  provisions  were  not  very  abundant.f 

EGERUP  or  Bishop  Junction  Islands. — This  is  four  of  two  groups,  which 
together  were  called  the  Chatham  Islands,  from  the  voyage  of  the  Scarborough 
and  Charlotte,  probably  by  Capt.  Gilbert.  The  other  group  adjoining,  Otdia, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  as  a  portion  of  it,  and  Capt  Marshall  took  them 
for  the  Barbadoes  Islands,  marked  upon  Anson's  chart.  They  were  surveyed  by 
Kotzebue,  who  states  the  native  name  to  be  Egerup,  and  also  gives  the  name  of 
Tschitschagoff  to  them. 

Egerup  lies  to  the  southward  of  Otdia,  and  is  considerably  smaller.  Its 
length  is  24  miles,  and  its  breadth  Js  4  miles.  The  whole  circle  consists  of  one 
reef,  and  contains  but  very  few  islands.     The  South  point  of  it  is  an  island, 

*  Voyage  of  Goveruor  Phillip ;  Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  v. 
p.  107. 

t  Kotzebue's  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 
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probably  named  Egerup,  the  only  one  seen  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  people  ;  but 
these,  it  was  said,  were  limited  to  one  man  and  two  old  women.  A  passage  near 
this  perhaps  may  be  navigable,  but  is  dangerous  from  its  numerous  turnings ; 
there  appears  but  little  inducement  for  visiting  the  group. 

OTDIA  or  RoMANzoFP  Islands  lie  to  the  North  of  the  preceding.  Both 
these  names  are  applied  by  Kotzebue,  but  the  remarks  relating  to  their  early 
discovery  also  belong  to  those  of  the  Egerup  group,  as  above  stated. 

This  group  was  minutely  examined  by  Kotzebue,  in  January,  1817,  and  he  has 
given  a  large  and  detailed  chart  of  it.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  28  miles 
long  in  a  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  direction,  by  about  10  miles  in  breadth.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  encircling  reef,  on  which  are  distributed  sixty-five  islands, 
of  various  magnitudes.  Otdia  is  the  easternmost  and  largest,  about  2  miles  long. 
The  anchoring  place  inside  the  island,  which  was  called  Christmas  Harbour 
(or  Port  Noel),  was  ascertained  to  be  in  lat.  9°  28'  9"  N.,  Ion.  170°  16'  5"  W.  ; 
variation,  1 1°  38'  30'  E.  As  the  low  land  here  has  no  influence  on  the  atmosphere, 
the  barometer  falls  and  rises  as  uniformly  as  it  generally  does  between  the  tropics. 
The  mean  of  the  tidal  observations  at  Otdia  gave  for  the  time  of  high  water,  full 
and  change,  2^  30'.  The  greatest  range  was  7  feet.  The  population  on  it  is 
scanty,  and  indeed  all  the  southern  islands  are  uninhabited.  The  people  were 
very  friendly  to  Kotzebue,  who  remained  here  a  considerable  time.  To  the  South 
of  it  is  an  island  called  by  Kotzebue  Egmedio,  near  to  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
reef;  to  the  South  of  it  is  a  small  high  island. 

The  reef  is  quite  continuous  to  the  N.W.  of  Otdia,  and  on  it  stands  a  connected 
chain  of  small  islands,  reaching  as  far  as  Ormed  Island,  at  the  North  part  of 
the  reef,  8  miles  from  Otdia.  The  anchorage  in  this  is  in  lat.  9°  33'  16",  Ion. 
170°  10'  58"  E.  ;  variation,  12^  14'  E. 

From  Ormed,  the  North  side  of  the  reef,  also  quite  continuous,  runs  to  W.S.W. 
8  miles  to  Bird  Island,  and  9  miles  still  farther  to  Goat  Island,  from  whence  to 
the  West  end  of  the  reef  is  5  miles. 

There  are  several  channels  through  the  reef,  all  on  the  lee  side.  The  first  is 
IJ  miles  S.E.  of  the  West  point,  narrow  and  impracticable;  the  next  is  Rurick 
Strait,  5  miles  farther  round  the  reef,  by  which  Kotzebue  entered.  From  hence 
the  reef  continues,  without  islands,  nearly  20  miles,  to  Schischmareff  Strait,  in 
every  way  preferable  to  the  Rurick  Strait,  as  a  ship  can  beat  in  or  out  with  the 
usual  trade-wind.  To  the  East  of  this  again  is  Lagediak  Strait,  4  miles  from  the 
S.E.  point  of  the  group.* 

LEGIEP  or  COUNT  HEIDEN  ISLANDS.— This  group,  first  seen  by 
Capt.  Kotzebue,  November  5,  1817,  perfectly  resembles  the  others,  though  con- 
siderably smaller.  Its  greatest  extent  was  19  miles.  There  is  a  passage  wide 
enough  for  a  ship  on  the  western  side.  The  centre  of  the  group  is  in  lat. 
9°  51'  30"  N.,  Ion.  169°  13'  30"  E. ;  variation,  10°  5&  E.  The  natives  of  the 
islands  are  tall,  handsome,  robust  men,  advantageously  distinguished  from  the 
■^ther  Radackers.     They  live  chiefly  on  fish.f     In  his  second  voyage  Kotzebue 

•  Kotzebne'8  Voyage  to  the  South  Sew,  vol.  if.  pp.  12—87. 
t  Kotaebue's  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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examiaed  the  group  more  closely,  and  consequently  found  it  was  one-half 
larger  than  he  at  first  supposed.  On  the  N.W.  of  the  group  are  several  large 
islands,  well  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  There  are  two  broad  entrances  to 
the  inland  sea,  which  were  accurately  examined,  and  found  to  be  perfectly 
safe  for  a  ship-of-the-line,  since,  according  to  their  direction,  you  may  sail  in 
or  out  with  the  trade-wind.  From  this  cause,  and  the  appearance  of  excellent 
anchorage,  Kotzebue  recommends  this  group  to  any  navigator  wishing  to  put  into 
Radack.    The  N.W.  point  of  the  group  is  in  lat.  10°  3'  40"  N.,  Ion.  169°  1'  57". 

TEMO  or  Stesp-to  Island,  a  small  island  seen  in  the  NautiluB,  to  which  the 
latter  name  was  applied.  Capt.  Kotzebue  says  its  native  name  is  Temo,  and  is 
in  lat.  9°  68'  N.,  Ion.  169°  4&  E.,  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  E.N.E.  }  £.  from 
the  Legiep  Islands. 

MIADI  or  NEW  YEAR  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Kotzebue,  January  1, 
1817.  It  is  a  low,  woody  island,  3  miles  long  North  and  South,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  From  the  North  side  a  very  long  reef  extends.  They 
could  not  effect  a  landing  on  it.  It  is  clothed  with  a  lovely  verdure,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  similar  race  to  those  on  the  Kutusoff  Islands.  The  island  seems 
to  produce  but  little  fruit.  The  position  of  the  middle  of  the  island  is  lat. 
10°  8'  27",  Ion.  170°  5&  34"  E.— (Kotzebue's  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4—8.) 

AILU,  or  TiHDAL  AVD  Watts,  or  Krusensterv  Islands. — Admiral  Krusen- 
stem  considers  this  group  to  be  the  same  as  that  named  by  Capt.  Marshall,  in 
1788,  Tindal  and  Watt's  Island.  Kotzebue  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  discovery, 
March  1,  1817,  and  applied  the  name  of  the  great  hydrographer  to  it.  Its  native 
name  is  Ailu  (or  Ailou).     Kotzebue  surveyed  it. 

The  group  is  15  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad.  He  entered  it  by  a  channel 
which  was  narrow,  but  deep  towards  the  North  part.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
group  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  islands,  but  the  western  side  consists  of  a  coral 
reef.  AUuy  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  in  the  South  part.  It  is  small, 
scarcely  a  mile  long ;  it  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  its  tall  palm  trees.  Capeniur  Island  is  the  northernmost  of  the  group. 
Kotzebue's  anchorage  was  in  lat.  10°  17'  25"  N.,  Ion.  190°  O' 40*^  W. ;  varia- 
tion, 1 1°  15'  30"  E.     High  water,  full  and  change,  4*  53',  rise  8  feet. 

TAGAI  or  Souwokoff  Islands,  UDIRICK,  or  Kutusoff,  ot  Button 
Islands. — On  a  chart  inserted  in  the  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip,  two  islands  are 
marked  as  the  Button  Islands,  from  the  authority  of  Capt.  Marshall,  1788. 
They  were  not  inserted  on  any  other  chart,  and  thus  Kotzebue  considered  them 
as  a  fresh  discovery,  May  21,  1815,  on  his  passage  to  Kamtschatka.  The  two 
groups  taken  together  have  almost  a  North  and  South  direction,  and  extend  thus 
for  25J  miles.  Kutusoff,  or  Udirick  (or  Uderick),  is  th^  only  one  inhabited. 
The  island  first  seen  by  Kotzebue  had  a  beautiful  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
people  came  off  and  were  friendly ;  they  were  of  a  black  colour^  with  straight 
black  hair. 

^    Souworoff  or  Tagai,  like  the  former  group,  consists  of  small  islands,  connected* 
by  coral  reefs,  and  seemed  to  contain  deep  water  in  the  centre. 

The  group  appears  uninhabited,  and,  though  it  is  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
not  a  single  palm  tree  was  to  be  seen.     The  channel  separating  the  two  groups  is 
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3}  miles  in  length,  free  from  rocks,  and  unfathomable  depth.     The  latitude  of  the 
channel  is  11°  11'  20",  longitude,  169°  50^  37"  E. ;  variation,  1 1°  18'  E. 

BIGAR  or  DAWSON  ISLAND  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Radack  chain. 
Its  second  name  is  derived  from  Capt.  Marshall's  chart.  Bigar,  from  the  state- 
ment of  a  native  to  Kotzebue,  forms  a  circle,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  reefs, 
and  contains  only  two  small  islands;  a  third  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  basin, 
and  all  are  overgrown  with  low  bushes.  There  are  some  boat  entrances,  under 
the  lee  of  the  island,  where  the  natives  penetrate  to  catch  turtle  and  sea- fowl.* 
The  centre  is  in  lat.  11°  48',  Ion.  170°  7'. 

The  RALICK  CHAIN  runs  parallel  to  the  Radack  chain  just  described,  and 
extends  to  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  character  of  the  separate  groups 
composing  it  appears  to  be  the  same,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  are  acquainted 
with  each  otlier.  The  islands  of  this  range  have  not  been  so  well  examined  (with 
some  exceptions)  as  the  eastern  chain. 

BIGINI  or  PESCADORE  ISLANDS.— On  September  3,  1767,  Capt.  Wallis 
discovered  two  islands,  about  35  miles  apart,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
Pescadores  placed  on  Anson's  chart ;  but,  from  some  vagueness  in  his  positions, 
they  could  not  be  well  identified.  Capt.  Kotzebue,  in  his  second  voyage,  has 
made  the  matter  more  clear  by  the  discovery  of  three  groups,  of  which  the 
easternmost  he  supposes  to  be  the  group  in  question.  Its  native  name  is  Big^ni. 
According  to  Kotzebue,  it  is  a  group  of  low,  thickly- wooded  coral  islands,  forming 
as  usual  a  circle  round  a  basin.  The  greatest  length,  East  and  West,  is  10  miles. 
Their  aspect  is  pleasant,  but  no  sign  of  inhabitants ;  so  that  if  they  be  really  the 
Pescadores,  the  people  must  have  long  ago  become  extinct,  as  no  monument  of 
their  existence  is  now  visible.  The  centre  of  the  group  is  in  lat  11°  19' 21"  N., 
Ion.  167°  24'  67"  E.f 

Capt.  Hudson,  of  the  U.S.  ship  Peacock,  says  it  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
has  on  its  reef  several  islets  and  some  sand-spits :  the  former  are  covered  with  a 
few  low  bushes,  but  it  has  no  cocoa-nut  or  pandanus  trees,  and  affords  nothing 
but  the  pearl-oyster  and  turtles  in  the  season.  There  are  two  entrances  into  the 
lagoon  ;  one  about  the  middle  of  the  North  side,  the  other  on  the  East  side.  It 
has  no  inhabitants,  and  is  incapable  of  supporting  any.| 

RADOKALA  or  RIMSKI-KORSAKOFF  ISLANDS  is  the  second  of  the 
three  groups  discovered  by  Kotzebue.  He  named  it  after  his  second  lieutenant. 
It  is,  according  to  his  estimate,  54  miles  in  extent,  in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 
direction ;  its  East  point  being  in  lat.  1 1°  26'  46",  Ion.  167°  14'  20"  E.,  and  its 
S.W.  point  in  lat.  11°  8'  20",  Ion.  166°  26'  30". 

The  U.S.  Exploring  ship  Peacock  examined  it,  but  could  not  effect  a  landing 
on  account  of  the  surf.  Although  a  few  persons  were  seen  on  it,  yet  there  was  no 
appearance  of  permanent  inhabitants.  It  seemed  to  be  without  any  vegetable 
productions  capable  of  sustaining  life.  Rimski- Korsakoff,  though  represented  on 
the  charts  as  one  island,  consists  of  two.  The  smaller  one  lies  to  the  southward, 
land  is  14  miles  long  by  3  miles  wide.  The  larger  island  is  about  26  miles  long, 
trending  N.E.  and  S.W.     It  has  an  entrance  to  its  lagoon  on  the  South  side.§ 

•  Kotzebiie's  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  t  Kotxebuc's  New  Voyage,  vol.  il.  p.  272. 

t  Narr.  U.S.  Ex.  Ex.,  yoI.  t.  p.  108.  ^  Ibid. 
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UDIA-MILAI  or  ESCHSGHOLTZ  ISLANDS  is  the  westerumost  of  these 
groups.  Kotzebue,  in  October,  1825,  named  this  group  after  the  naturalist  of 
his  expedition.  He  saw  only  the  western  part  of  the  group,  which  he  places 
in  lat.  11°  4(y  N.,  and  Ion.  166°  24'  25"  E.  A  violent  gale  prevented  him  from 
examining  its  extent  eastward.  Capt.  Chramtschenko  also  saw  only  its  western 
portion,  so  that  its  eastward  islands  remain  unknown. 

SHANZ  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  thirteen  islands,  discovered  May  30,  1835, 
by  Capt.  Shanz,  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  the  imperial  ship  America^  on  her  passage 
from  Port  Jackson  to  Kamtschatka.  Mr.  Reynolds  mentions  a  group,  discovered 
by  a  Capt.  Closly,  near  this  longitude,  about  30  miles  to  the  southward,  which 
prevents  them  being  considered  as  the  same.  The  Shanz  Islands  extend  about 
4  leagues  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  are  5  miles  broad.  Their  centre  is  in  lat. 
10°  &  N.,  Ion.,  from  eight  chronometers,  166°  4'  £.• 

KWADELEN  or  Catharine  Islakds. — ^The  English  ship  Ocean  discovered, 
in  1804,  three  groups  of  islands,  which  were  named  Margarettu,  Lydia,  and 
Catharine.  The  Islands  Kwadelen  (or  Quadelen),  Namou,  and  Lileby  placed  upon 
Kotzebue's  chart,  so  exactly  agree  with  these  three  Ocean  lilands,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  identity.  The  Kwadelen  or  Catharine  Islands,  the 
northernmost,  are  placed  in  lat.  9°  14'  N.,  Ion.  167°  2'. 

LYDIA  or  Lil£B  Islands  are  the  centre,  and  lie  in  lat.  9°  4',  Ion.  165°  58^. 

MARGARETTA  or  PATERSON  ISLANDS  is  the  southernmost  of  these 
groups.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Margaretta  Island  of  the 
ship  Ocean,  in  1804,  and  the  Paterson  Islands  of  the  brig  Elixabeih,  in  1809. 
This  island,  or  as  it  appeared  a  group  of  islands,  had  a  very  fertile  appearance, 
being  one  continuous  chain  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  lies  about  W.N.W.  and 
E.S.E.,  low,  and  well  wooded.  Latitude  of  South  extreme,  8°  55' 48',  longitude, 
167°  42'  E. 

TEBUT  is  placed  on  Kotzebue's  chart  in  lat.  8°  25'  N.,  Ion.  168°  17'. 

NAMOU  and  ODIA,  or  MUSKILLO  GROUP,  and  Pkincessa  Islaho.— < 
There  is  some  little  confusion  in  this  group,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  separated 
into  two,  which  was  not  known  until  Capt.  Chramtschenko  passed  along  the 
western  side  in  1832,  and  made  a  minute  survey  of  them. 

The  name  Muskillo  Group  was  given  by  Capt.  Bond,  who  saw  them  the  day 
after  his  making  the  Baring's  Islands,  December  16,  1792.  He  ranged  along 
the  coasts  of  above  twenty  small  islands,  lying  nearly  S.  by  E.  and  N.  by  W. 
by  compass.  They  all  appeared  connected  by  reefs  and  ledges,  distant  from 
each  other  from  1  to  6  miles  ;  they  are  all  well  covered  with  trees,  and  full  of 
inhabitants,  which  were  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  sandy  beach.  They  are 
very  low  and  dangerous,  and  a  ship  in  thick  weather  might  run  on  the  reef  without 
seeing  the  land.f 

According  to  Capt.  Chramtschenko,  the  group  is  composed  of  two  portions 
joined  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus ;  at  a  short  distance  it  might  be  taken  for  two 
groups.  The  island  forming  the  isthmus  lies  in  lat.  8°  0'  N.,  Ion.  168°  13';  the 
northernmost  island,  lat.  8°  10',  Ion.    168°  0';   the  southernmost,  lat.  7°  46', 

*  Krusenstern,  Supplement,  pp.  162, 172.  f  Oriental  Natigator,  p.  689. 
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loD.  1680  23',  so  that  the  islaDds  have  an  extent  of  30  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  S.£. 
direction.  Their  breadth  is  1 1 }  miles.  The  natives  call  this  group  Namou.  The 
name  of  Lambert  was  given  to  the  northernmost  portion,  and  Ross  to  the 
southern,  by  Capt.  Dennet  of  the  Britwuna^  bot  the  prior  name  must  be  that 
retained.  This  latter  commander  also  saw  an  island,  which  he  called  Princessa 
Island^  in  lat.  8^  20',  Ion.  167°  30' ;  it  has  not  since  been  seen,  though  Capt. 
Hagemeister  states  that  he  saw  an  island  nearthb  spot,  bat  Capt.  Chramtschenko 
most  have  passed  it  if  it  existed.  Admiral  Krosenstem  is  therefore  convinced 
that  it  does  not,  and  that  the  South  portion  of  the  Namou  group  has  been 
taken  for  iL* 

HELUT  or  ELMORE  ISLANDS.— This  group  was  named  by  the  Elizabeth, 
in  her  passage  from  Port  Jackson  to  China.  The  discoverer  saw  two  small  round 
islands,  moderately  high,  but  Capt.  Chramtschenko  says  that  it  consists  of  a 
laige  island  and  nearly  twenty  smaller  ones,  connected  by  coral  reefs,  extend- 
ing 20  miles  in  length  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  12|  miles  in  breadth.  They 
are  sometimes  called  the  Chramtschenko  Islamds,  The  southernmost  island  is  in 
lat.  7°  15',  Ion.  168°  46',  nearly  according  with  the  positions  originally  stated,  f 
CapL  Chramtschenko  says  that  the  natives  call  this  group  Odia ;  on  the  charts  by 
Kotzebue,  and  since  followed,  it  is  called  Helut, 

KYU  or  BONHAM  ISLANDS.— The  brig  Elizabeth  discovered,  in  1809,  •'  a 
very  extensive  island,  a  group  of  islands  joined  together  by  low  sand  (coral?)  banks, 
which  I  suppose  are  covered  at  high  water.  From  one  of  these  banks  came  a 
very  handsomely  built  small  canoe,  with  four  men  in  it,  stout  and  well  made, 
and  apparently  friendly.  From  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island  a  very  dangerous, 
low,  sandy  point,  with  scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  on  it,  extends  to  the  eastward  and 
northward,  2  or  3  miles,  with  a  very  heavy  surf  breaking  on  it"  The  island  was 
called  G.  Bonham's  Island.l  This  group  has  since  been  examined  by  Capt. 
Duperrey,  who  called  the  northern  portion  Coquille  Islands,  and  the  southern 
part  Elizabeth  Islands,  from  the  ships  which  discovered  them.  According  to 
Capt.  Chramtschenko,  the  group  is  30  miles  long  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E  direction, 
and  20  miles  broad.  It  b  composed  of  four  large  blands,  nineteen  others  smaller, 
and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  separated  from  the  others.  There  are  three 
entrances  to  the  group,  one  to  the  North,  another  to  the  West,  and  the  third  to 
the  S.E.  Krusenstern  considers  that  the  Kyli  of  Kotzebue*s  chart  cannot  be 
Bonham  Islands,  but  the  names  are  still  repeated  together. 

NAMURECK  or  HUNTER  ISLAND.— This  island  was  first  seen  by  CapU 
Dennet ;  it  is  stated  to  be  2  miles  in  extent  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  the  position 
assigned  was  lat.  5°  4&,  Ion.  169®  O'.  Its  position  agrees  with  the  Namureck  of 
Kotzebue's  chart,  and  was  named  Hunter  Island. 

EBON  or  BARING  ISLANDS.— Baring  Islands  were  discovered  by  Capt. 
Bond,  in  the  Royal  Admiral,  December  15,  1792.  They  are  two  in  nnmber, 
both  very  low,  and  covered  with  trees,  amongst  which  the  cocoa-nut  was  very 

*  Krusemiem,  toI.  ii.  p.  974,  sod  Supplement,  p.  150. 

t  Pordy'i  Tftblcs  to  Oriental  Navigator,  p.  164 ;  Knucnstcni,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  and  Sapple- 
ment,  p.  160. 
t  Pordy't  Tablet,  p.  164. 
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conspicuous.  They  appeared  circular,  and  of  do  great  extent,  seemingly  joined 
by  ft  reef;  tbey  were  named  after  the  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  position  was  only  inferred  as  lat.  5°  3&  N.,  Ion. 
168°  13'  E.;  variation,  10°  E.» 

BOSTON  or  COVEL  ISLANDS.— From  information  given  by  Capt.  Du- 
perrey,  these  islands  were  discovered,  May  25,  1824,  by  an  American  vessel, 
under  Capt  George  Ray,  who  called  them  Boston  Islands.  The  name  of  Covel 
(or  Cowell)  group  is  from  an  American  commander,  who  thought  them  a  new 
discovery  in  1831.  Capt.  Hagemeister  places  them  in  lat.  4°  39^,  Ion.  168°  50'. 
They  are  the  southernmost  of  the  Ralick  chain.  The  following  is  a  recent 
account  of  them  : — 

The  group  consists  of  thirteen  low  coral  islands,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  connected  by  coral  reefs  forming  a  large  lagoon  inside.  The  group  is  30 
miles  in  circumference,  has  a  good  ship  passage  leading  through  the  reef  to  the 
lagoon  on  the  West  side,  and  is  thickly  inhabited  by  an  able-bodied  race  of  men, 
who  are  of  a  light  copper  complexion.     They  have  large  canoes,  or  rather  proas, 

capable  of  carrying  fifty  men.     When  Capt.  visited  these  islands,  in 

February,  1845,  he  was  attacked  outside  the  reef  by  three  proas  carrying  150 
men,  and  the  vessel  was  nearly  taken,  but  after  a  struggle,  in  which  four  of  his 
crew  were  severely  wounded,  the  vessel  was  retaken. 

The  group,  according  to  this  authority,  is  in  lat.  4°  30'  N.,  Ion.  168°  42'  E.f 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 

THE  CAROLINE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

This  extensive  range  of  islands  was,  until  recent  times,  comparatively  unknown. 
This  ignorance,  and  the  terrible  accounts  of  their  dangerous  character  given  by 
various  navigators  who  had  crossed  the  chain,  caused  them  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  greatest  dread  to  all  commanders  sailing  in  their  vicinity.  All  these  fears 
and  doubts  have,  like  most  others  of  their  kind,  been  dispelled  by  the  more  exact 
knowledge  which  modern  science  gives  of  the  actual  character  of  the  subjects  it 
is  applied  to.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  voyage  of  Capt.  Duperrey,  in  the  French 
royal  ship  La  Coquille,  in  1823,  and  to  the  surveys  by  Rear-Admiral  Lutke,  of 
the  Russian  corvette  La  Scniavine,  that  we  owe  our  present  knowledge  of  these 
islands. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  first  notice  of  any  portion  of  these  islands  was 
given  by  Diego  de  Roche,  a  Portuguese,  in  1525,  as  the  Sequeira  Isles,  but  it  is 

•  Oriental  Navigator,  p.  080.  t  Nautical  Magazine,  November,  1848,  p.  577. 
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prolMible  tbat  his  discovery  wis  to  the  westward  of  the  groap.  The  same  my  be 
said  of  the  Reyes  Islands^  discoreied  by  Ahmrode  Saavedra^  in  1628.  The  first 
whose  claims  hare  any  weight  are  VUlalopog  and  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi  ;  the 
first  in  1543y  the  second  in  1565,  bot  neither  of  their  discoreries  can  with  certainty 
be  recognised.  The  celebrated  Sir  Fntmcis  Drake  also  discovered  a  portion  of 
the  range,  September  30,  1779.  The  next  in  order  b  Lorenio  de  BarettOy  who, 
in  1595,  saw  a  large  inhabited  island  in  the  groopu 

In  1686  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Francisco  Lazeano,  discovered  a  large 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Carolina,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  king, 
Charles  II.,  bat  which  it  is  not  now  known.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  archi- 
pelago. The  name  of  the  Aeir  Philippines  has  also  been  applied,  but  that  has 
long  been  in  disuse. 

Among  the  more  complete  early  accounts  of  the  Carolines  is  that  by  the  Jesuit 
padre,  Juan  Antonio  Caniovay  who  visited  several  of  the  islands  in  1721,  and 
during  his  second  voyage  thither,  in  1731,  was  killed  at  the  Island  Mogmog.^ 
Several  navigators  have  vbited  portions  since  that  time,  as  is  related  in  the 
subsequent  particulars;  but,  as  stated  in  the  first  instance,  the  chief  sources 
of  information  are  the  works  of  Liitke  and  Duperrey.  Of  the  first-named  com- 
mander it  may  be  stated,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  drawn  up  an  account, 
strictly  nautical,  of  the  portions  of  the  group  visited  by  him,  but  it  was  omitted 
for  want  of  leisure  in  the  nautical  portion  of  his  work.f 

The  Caroline  Islands,  according  to  Krusenstem  and  liitke,  extend  from  the 
Pelew  Islands  on  the  West,  to  Ualan  on  the  East,  and  from  2^  to  1 2°  North  latitude. 
But  this  distinction  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  natives  of  the  Radack  and  Ralick 
chains  belong  to  the  same  race,  so  that  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Chamisso  to 
include  all  these  islands  in  the  single  denomination  of  the  Marianas  is  not 
without  weight.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  divisions,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  that  part  of  the  Carolines  extending  from  the  Mortlock  to  the 
Ouluthy  group,  which  alone  is  inhabited  by  a  nautical  and  commercial  people. 
The  nations  more  East  or  West  do  not  participate  in  this  distinction. 

The  information  collected  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  charts  drawn  up  by 
them  from  native  reports,  were  for  nearly  a  century  the  only  guides  to  navigators. 
But  they  could  neither  determine  their  relative  sizes  or  positions ;  so  that  many 
islands  scarcely  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  having  a  name  as  well  as  the 
larger  groups,  were  placed  as  if  miles  in  extent,  and  groups  df  10  or  15  would 
occupy  the  extent  of  several  degrees ;  this  made  the  charts  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth. Then  the  commanders  who  crossed  the  line  of  the  archipelago  in  different 
directions,  instead  of  meeting  with  entire  archipelagoes,  were  astonished  to  find 
either  no  indications  of  land,  or  else  some  small  spot  to  which  they  were  delighted 
to  apply  some  favourite  name,  which  then  took  their  places  in  the  chart,  witboaC 
superseding  the  older  ones.  The  native  names  also  are  frequently  repeated,  and 
disfigured  both  by  the  different  pronunciation  in  various  parts  of  the  group,  and 
by  different  systems  of  orthography.     Such  a  chaos  arose  from  all  this,  that  any 

*  Lettres  Edifiaotet  et  Carieasei,  tome  zyiii.  p.  188.    Barney  has  given  an  English  venion^if 
this  in  his  ChroDological  History. 
f  Voyage  da  JS/niovine,  Part  Naut,  Introd. 
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eiticidatioii  became  a  hopeless  task.  Such  was  the  state  of  their  geography  before 
the  CoquiiU  and  the  SSniavine  cleared  up  all  doubts,  and  declared  their  real 
character. 

The  Caroline  Archipelago  consists  of  forty-eight  groups,  containing  between 
four  and  five  hundred  islands.  This  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  most 
extensive  tract  of  land;  but,  asCapt.  Liitke  says,  that,  **  with  the  exception  of  the 
high  islands  of  Ualan,  Pouinepet,  and  Roug,  if  they  were  all  collected  together, 
and  then  placed  above  the  spire  of  the  fortress  of  Petropaulovski,  they  would 
hardly  cover  all  St.  Petersburg  and  its  suburbs.  The  length  of  all  the  islands 
joined  together  (I  do  not  reckon  the  reefs)  would  be  25  German  miles;  the 
breadth  of  but  very  few  of  them  exceeds  200  yards,  and  half  of  them  are 
beneath  this  measurement.  Taking  the  mean  of  200  yards,  they  would  have  a 
surface  of  less  than  1  German  square  mile." 

The  total  population  of  the  Carolines  (excepting  Yap  and  the  Pelew  Islands) 
may  be  about  9,000  souls,  which  would  give  a  population  of  500  individuals  to 
the  square  mile,  greatly  exceeding  the  most  populous  parts  of  Europe.  But  the 
coral  islands  cannot  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  a  continent.  In  these  the 
whole  surface  of  a  ooral  island  is  covered  with  bread-fruit  and  other  trees  for 
food,  and  it  might  even  be  supposed  that  a  mile  square  would  sustain  3,000  indi- 
viduals. The  disproportion,  then,  is  not  so  great ;  but  if  we  include  the  three 
high  islands,  the  disproportion  becomes  less:  the  Island  of  Ualan  contains  1) 
German  square  miles;  Pouinipet,  6  German  square  miles;  and  Roug  may  have  9 
German  square  miles,  which  will  bring  down  the  average  to  what  is  stated  above. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  are  scions  from  the  same  stock.  Chamisso 
considers  them  as  the  same  as  all  the  Malay  tribes  peopling  eastern  Polynesia. 
We  cannot  enter  here  upon  their  characteristics  more  than  will  be  found  in  the 
subsequent  descriptions.  The  works  of  Chamisso,  the  notices  of  Dr.  Mertens  on 
the  people,  of  Capt.  Liitke,  Kotzebue,  and  others,  may  be  consulted  with  great 
interest  on  these  and  similar  points. 

WINDS. — ^The  following  account  of  the  winds  and  currents  is  drawn  from  the 
remarks  of  Admiral  Krusenstern  : — The  direction  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago, 
between  the  latitudes  of  3^  and  8^,  is  in  the  region  of  the  N.E.  trade-winds. 
But  we  learn  from  the  relations  of  several  navigators  that  the  N.E.  winds  are  not 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
several  of  the  western  islands  having  been  carried  in  their  canoes  towards  the 
East  and  N.E.,  a  proof  that  during  a  portion  of  the  year  the  winds  blow  from  the 
West.  The  Pelew  Islands  are,  as  is  known,  in  the  limits  of  the  monsoons,  which 
may  extend  to  the  meridian  of  the  Mariane  Islands,  and  even  some  degrees 
beyond  that,  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  arrested  by  the  regular  trade-winds. 
This  last  part  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Carolines,  who  perform  their  annual  voyages  from  Lamurek  to  Guahan,  situated 
several  degrees  to  the  East  of  that  island,  generally  embark,  from  what  M.  Cha- 
misso states,  in  April,  returning  in  May  or  June ;  that  is,  they  start  towards  the 
termination  of  the  eastern  monsoon,  probably  that  they  may  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  westerly  monsoon,  with  which  they  return  in  May  or 
June,  when  this  monsoon  is  found  to  be  in  its  greatest  strength.     M.  Chamisso 

6x 
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draws  a  conclusion  from  this  opposite  to  that  which  M.  Krusenstern  does.  He 
says  that  the  islanders  return  in  May  or  in  June,  before  the  westerly  winds  set  in  ; 
however,  it  is  known  that  the  westerly  monsoon  never  comes  later  than  the  month 
of  May. 

The  Island  of  Guahan,  lying  7^  farther  North  than  the  Ulea  Islands,  and  the 
canoes  leaving  here  being  often  thrown  upon  Guahan,  also  proves  that  the  violent 
winds  of  this  monsoon  blow  from  S.W.,  and  also,  probably,  S.S.W.  and  South. 
Besides  this,  it  is  still  possible  that  there  are  frequent  anomalies  in  the  prevalent 
winds  as  in  the  trade-winds,  many  navigators  having  remarked  northerly  winds 
near  the  Pelew  Islands,  Yap,  and  the  Matelotas,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  These  changes  in  the  course  of  the  winds,  when  they  occur  suddenly 
and  impetuously,  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  boats  overtaken  by  such  winds 
being  unable  to  bear  up  against  them,  and  are  carried  towards  the  East 
and  N.E. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  combine  the  causes  which  carried  Kadu  *  from  Ulea  to 
the  Radack  Islands,  lying  at  the  distance  of  450  leagues  from  Ulea,  and  forming 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  Carolines.  This  is  explained  in  some  degree  by  the 
period  of  eight  months  which  was  occupied  in  making  this  passage ;  probably  he 
was  surprised  by  bad  weatlier  from  the  West,  which  bore  him  to  the  East  until  he 
reached  the  region  of  the  trade-winds.  Arrived  here,  he  was  buffeted  about  for 
several  months,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  struggling  against  contrary  winds 
from  the  East,  until  at  last  he  arrived  at  Radack  ;  but  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  reach  here,  it  must  be  imagined  that  in  this  region  of  the  trade-winds 
westerly  breezes  may  be  met  with,  which  proves  the  existence  of  anomalies  so  far 
to  the  East. 

On  the  subject  of  currents,  they  have  been  found  very  violent  to  the  Soutli  of 
the  Pelew  Islands,  bearing  to  the  East,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  miles  an  hour,  par- 
ticularly in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  that  is,  during  the  strength  of 
the  S.W.  monsoon.  In  the  memoir  on  the  currents,  mention  is  made  of  this 
current,  which  occupies  a  zone  of  60  or  70  leagues  in  breadth,  and  extends  from 
the  Pelew  Islands  to  the  meridian  of  148^  or  150^  E.  longitude. f 

The  description  of  the  archipelago  begins  with  the  easternmost,  and  proceeds 
in  a  westerly  direction. 

UALANt  or  STRONG'S  ISLAND.— This  is  the  easternmost  of  the  Caroline 
Islands,  and  was  discovered,  in  1804,  by  Capt.  Crozer,  commanding  an  American 
ship,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  StTony^  after  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  A 
notice  of  this  discovery  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  February  1,  but 
it  was  not  tlien  placed  on  the  charts.  M.  Buache  communicated  the  notice  to 
Capt.  Duperrey  at  the  time  of  his  voyage,  and  that  navigator  sought  for  and 
found  it  in  June,  1824,  proving  that  Capt.  Crozer 's  position  was  very  exact.  He 
passed  ten  days  here,  and  made  a  minute  survey  of  it.  '*  The  Island  of  Oualan,*' 
says  Capt.  Duperrey,  "  may  at  some  future  time  become  of  great  importance. 
Lying  in  the  track  of  vessels  going  from  Australia  to  China,  it  offers  at  the  same 

*  See  Krasenstern,  ante.  t  Krusenstern,  Mem.,  vol.  il.  pp.  350-00. 

X  <*  Capt.  Daperrey  writes  Oualauy  but  we  always  heard  It  Ualan ;  in  tliis  D'Urrnie  aceordt 
with  OB."— Xfir^.    The  reader  will  understand  that  this  is  the  French  orthography. 
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time  good  ports  for  careenage,  abundance  of  water,  and  refreshments  of  different 
sorts/'*  The  island  was  also  visited  by  Capt.  D*Urville  and  by  Capt.  Liitke,  the 
latter  giving  the  following  account  of  it : — Ualan  is  24  miles  in  circuhiference. 
It  is  of  volcanic  formation.  A  break  between  two  masses  of  mountains,  which 
extend  across  the  island  from  West  to  East,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
southern  portion  being  more  than  double  the  extent  of  the  northern.  On  this 
northern  portion  is  Mount  Buache,  so  named  by  Duperrey,  which  is  1,914  feet 
according  to  Duperrey,  or  2,160  feet  according  to  Liitke,  above  the  sea  level.  From 
its  rounded  summit  it  falls  gradually  on  all  sides.  On  the  southern  portion,  Mount 
CrozeVf  2,152  feet  above  the  sea,  was  named  after  the  discoverer  of  the  island. 
Its  crest  extends  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  the  North  flank  is  very  steep  and  rugged 
at  its  summit.  In  general  this  portion  of  the  island  has  many  peaks,  both  isolated 
and  coupled  in  the  form  of  asses'  ears.  One  of  these  peaks,  more  remarkable  for 
its  regularly  conical  summit,  and  by  its  position  in  front  of  Coquille  Harbour, 
was  named  the  Mertent  Monument  by  Liitke,  Arom  his  lamented  naturalist. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  which,  opening 
before  the  break  between  the  mountains,  forms  a  fort  on  each  side  of  the  island  : 
that  to  the  West  is  what  Liitke  used ;  that  to  the  East  is  what  the  islanders  call 
Ninmolchon^  and  Capt  Duperrey,  LelSff  from  the  name  of  the  small  island  found 
in  it.  llie  southern  part  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  coral  islets,  connected 
by  reefs,  and  forming  on  the  side  towards  the  island  a  shallow  lagoon,  through 
which  this  part  of  the  island  may  be  traversed.  This  chain  is  broken  towards 
the  southern  point  of  the  island,  forming  a  small  port,  named  by  the  French 
Port  Lottin. 

The  shore,  sheltered  by  the  reef  from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  belt  of  mangroves  and  other  shrubs,  forming  a  thick  wall  of  verdure, 
which  at  6rst  pleases  by  its  singularity,  but  the  monotony  of  which  soon  fatigues 
the  sight.  This  belt  also,  hiding  the  real  shore,  renders  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  limits  of  the  island,  and  also  by  its  nature  renders  it  constantly  liable 
to  change. 

In  general  the  whole  island,  from  the  sea  to  the  mountain  tops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  highest  and  most  peaked  summits  of  Mount  Crozer,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  and  almost  impassable  forest.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houses,  this 
wood  consists  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  bananas,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The 
break  or  valley  between  the  two  ports  is  the  only  part  by  which  you  can  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  distance  is  only  2}  miles,  but  the  road  is  unpleasant 
from  the  marshy  pools,  especially  after  rain. 

Rivulets  and  water-courses  are  met  with  at  every  step.  Their  number,  and  the 
richness  of  the  vegetation,  attest  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  unusual  in  these 
latitudes.  It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  unhealthy.  The  villages  are  chiefly 
placed  along  the  beaches,  but  are  not  much  seen  from  seaward,  as  they  are  hidden 
by  the  coral  islets  and  mangroves.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  stone  walls, 
separating  the  properties.     The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  fifty  small  villages 

*  Voyage  de  la  CoquUU;   et  Observations  tur  Tile  de  Oualan  ou  Strong,  par  M.  Lesion, 
medecin,  Sec, ;  Journal  de  Voyages,  Mai,  18S6. 
t  '*The  natives  do  not  pronounce  it  Lel6,  bat  Leila."— l^Ae. 
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enumerated  by  Lutke  amounted  to  409  men  and  301  women.  Their  habits, 
manners,  and  appearances  are  amply  described  by  Lutke  and  Duperrey,  to 
whose  works  the  reader  is  referred. 

PORT  LELE',  or  Pan6  Bay  of  the  natives,  is  where  the  chiefs  and  the  major 
part  of  the  population  reside.  It  is  the  niost  spacious  :  but  as  it  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  eastern  quarter,  it  is  not 
easy  to  leave  it,  the  more  so  because  there  is  no  sounding  in  the  entrance.  This 
is  the  harbour  usually  resorted  to  by  the  American  whalers. 

CoQuiLLE  Harbour,  where  Duperrey's  vessel  anchored,  is  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  which  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  Port  Lele.  The  sea  is  here 
as  calm  and  tranquil  as  a  mill-pond.  The  anchorage  is  excellent,  and  very 
tenacious,  on  a  bottom  of  black  mud,  near  to  two  small  islets  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour. 

The  Island  of  Ualan  will  serve  as  an  excellent  place  for  refreshment,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  whalers  or  vessels  proceeding  to  China  by  the  eastern  route :  a 
tranquil  harbour,  a  fine  climate,  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  and  fruits,  are  great 
advantages,  all  to  be  enjoyed  here.*  An  abundance  of  sea-provisions  must  not 
be  expected  here ;  there  is  no  fear  of  want  for  daily  consumption. 

The  position  of  the  N.E.  islet  in  Coquille  Harbour  is  lat.  5^  21'  20',  Ion. 
163^  r  O'  E.  Capt.  LUtke  makes  the  centre  of  the  island  in  lat.  S""  19'  N., 
Ion.  163°6'E.t 

MAC  ASKILL  ISLANDS.— According  to  Arrowsmith's  chart,  Capt  Mus- 
grave,  in  the  ship  Sugar-caney  discovered  some  small  islands,  in  1793.  They 
were  placed  in  lat.  6^  12'  N.,  Ion.  159^  \5f  E.  According  to  Horsburgh,  Capt. 
MacAskill,  of  the  ship  Lady  Barlow^  on  her  passage  from  Port  Jackson  to 
China,  discovered,  October  29,  1809,  two  islands  covered  with  trees,  extending 
about  3  leagues  S.E.  and  N.W.  By  good  observations  the  centre  was  found 
to  be  in  lat.  6"^  12'  N.,  Ion.  160°  53'  E.t  Admiral  Krusenstem  applied  the 
name  of  Mv»grave  Islands  to  the  first  discovery  ;  that  of  MacAskill  was  given 
to  the  second.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  longitude  (perhaps  owing  to 
the  effect  of  currents),  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  the  same.  Capt. 
Duperrey  places  the  southern  one  in  lat.  6°  13',  Ion.  160°  47';  the  northern  in 
lat.  6°  12'  50',  Ion.  160°  47'  20'.  Although  they  are  placed  on  the  charts  under 
the  name  of  MacAskill,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  there  is  but  one,  that  of 
Musgrave  has  the  claim  of  priority. 

The  two  islands  are  called  Takay  and  Pelelep,  and  together  are  not  more  than 
2|  miles  in  extent.  They  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  are  of  coral  forma* 
tion,  and  connected  by  coral  reefs,  forming  a  lagoon  inside,  with  a  good  ship 
passage  through  the  reef  on  the  West  skie  leading  into  it.  The  group  is  about 
15  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  well  inhabited  by  a  light-complexioned  race* 

*  A  good  supply  of  yatnt  and  fowls  can  be  obtained  from  the  natives.  Two  resseb  were  cut  oif 
some  years  ago ;  bat  of  late  the  natires  have  got  the  name  of  being  friendly  and  hospitable. 
Strangers,  however,  should  not  allow  too  many  of  them  on  deck ;  and  have  their  boats  ariAad 
when  wooding  and  water! ng.—iVau/ica/  Magazine,  Nov.,  1848,  p.  578. 

t  Vide  Voyage  du  S^iavinet  tome  1.  p.  330,  et  teg.;  and  M.  A.  Poetels  in  ditto,  tome  iii.  p.  94, 
et  geq, ;  and  Dr.  Mertens  in  ditto,  p.  182 ;  Voyage  de  la  Coquille;  &c. 

t  East  India  DiiTctory,  toI.  ii.  p.  009, 
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who  Boit  oot  be  trusted ;  they  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  reefs 
produce  biche-de-mar,* 

DUPERREY  ISLES,  a  group  of  three  coral  islands,  very  close  to  each  other, 
were  discovered  in  La  Coquille,  June  18, 1824,  and  named  after  her  commander. 
The  three  islands  are  named  Aoura^  OngaS^  and  MougouL  The  N.E.  point  of 
Aoura  is  in  lat.  6^  41'  45"  N.,  Ion.  159°  5(y  E.  They  occupy  an  extent  of  less 
than  10  miles,  nearly  North  and  South. 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  (1848,  p.  578)  they  are  called  the  Wellington  Isles. 
They  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  are  connected  by  coral  reefs,  forming 
a  lagoon,  with  a  passage  on  the  N.W.  side,  leading  to  the  lagoon.  This  group  is 
thickly  populated.  The  reefs  produce  biche-de-mar,  and  a  good  supply  of  cocoa- 
Dtttt  may  be  obtained  for  trifles ;  but  strangers  touching  here,  or  at  MacAskill 
Isles,  should  be  on  their  guard  against  treachery,  as  the  natives  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  no  matter  how  friendly  they  appear. 

SENIAVINE  ISLANDS. 

This  group,  consisting  of  three  separate  groups,  one  of  which  contains  the 
largest  and  highest  island  of  the  Carolines,  it  is  very  singular  should  be  one  of 
the  latest  discovered.  It  was  first  seen  January  2,  1828,  by  Capt.  Liitke,  in  the 
Russian  corvette  Siniamne^  and  was  named  after  the  officer  whose  name  the 
vessel  bore. 

The  S^niavine  Islands  lie  between  lat.  6^  43'  and  7°  6'  N.,  Ion.  158^  and 
i68)°  E.  In  the  principal  island  the  word  Pouynip^te^^  or  Pdinip^ie,  was 
constantly  pronounced  by  the  natives,  and  may  be  undoubtedly  recognised  as 
the  Fakntpei  of  P^re  Cantova  ;  PouloupOf  of  which  the  Ougat  islanders  spoke  to 
Capt.  Duperrey ;  and  Fanopf,  mentioned  by  the  natives  of  Kadu  to  Kotzebue.| 
By  this  latter  name,  or  more  correctly  by  that  of  JootinoMpei,  it  is  known 
throughout  all  the  western  groups  of  the  Carolines. 

It  is  nearly  50  miles  in  circumference.  Its  highest  point,  Mount  Monte-Santo, 
so  named  in  memory  of  the  naval  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  by  Admural 
S^niavine,  is  2,858  feet  (English)  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  its  N.W.  portion  is  a  spot  that  is  entirely  flat,  from  which  the  land  rapidly 
falls  towards  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  Cape  Zavalichine^  named  from 
Liitke's  officer.  This  is  remarkable  for  a  rock  about  1,000  feet  in  height,  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  which  seems  to  be  of  basalt.  In  other  directions  the  land 
slopes  gradually  from  the  summit  to  the  shore.  On  the  South  side  is  an  isolated 
and  very  distinct  mass  of  basalt,  which,  seen  from  East  or  West,  exactly  resembles 
a  lighthouse  or  a  sentry  box. 

From  what  could  be  judged  of  the  principal  geological  formation  of  the  island 
from  what  was  seen,  it  is,  like  all  the  other  high  islands  of  this  sea,  of  basalt. 
It  is,  like  those,  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  on  which  some  islands,  of  diflerent 

*  Voyage  de  la  CoqttUU;  Krasenstern,  vol.  ii.  p.  347,  and  Supplement,  p.  147 ;  Nautical 
Magazine,  1848,  p.  678. 

.  t  "  The  first  eyllable  of  ibis  word  caouot  be  exactly  rendered  -,  it  has,  in  the  lips  of  the  natives, 
a  ttrange  and  savage  sound,  extremely  difficnlt  to  pronounce,  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear."— Xii/il«. 

t  Voyage  of  the  Rurkk,  toI.  ill.,  by  Dr.  Chamisso. 
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fixes,  also  of  coral,  are  dispersed  ;  but  in  Unwelcome  Port,  and  a  little  farther  to 
the  East,  there  are,  even  close  to  the  shore,  some  high  islands.  Some  of  these  are 
thickly  wooded  and  inhabited.  The  island  is  entirely  covered  with  verdure  ;  but 
it  seems  less  thickly  so  than  Ualan.  To  leeward,  that  is,  on  the  South  and  West 
sides,  mangroves  and  other  shrubs  grow  in  the  water,  forming  an  impenetrable 
border. 

There  are  but  very  few  habitations  seen  near  the  sea-shore ;  the  greater  part 
are  hidden  by  the  trees,  but  the  smoke  rising  in  numerous  points,  and  the  large 
clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  attest  the  numerous  population. 

The  Pouynip^tes  differ  strikingly  from  the  natives  of  Ualan,  and  also  from 
the  rest  of  the  Carolinians.  These  approach  much  nearer  in  appearance  to  the 
Papuas.  When  Liitke  touched  here  he  was  received  in  a  very  troublesome 
manner  by  them,  and  consequently  had  not  many  opportunities  of  examining 
closely  their  habits  and  capabilities.  The  same  reason  prevented  him  from 
making  a  minute  exploration  of  the  nature  of  its  harbours  and  resources.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  visited  by  whalers  and  otlier  traders,  and  a  good  account  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  others  of  the  Caroline  groups,  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Magazine 
for  1848  and  1849,  by  the  commander  of  the  ship  Naiad.  The  author's  name  is 
not  given  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  charts  he  used  did  not  show  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  archipelago ;  this  would  have  much  assisted  in  the 
subsequent  descriptions. 

The  whole  island  is  thickly  wooded,  and  produces  many  varieties  of  good  timber, 
fit  for  house,  ship-building,  and  other  purposes.  The  shores  are  fronted  with 
mangrove  trees,  growing  in  the  salt  water,  which  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
boats  landing,  except  in  the  rivers,  and  other  small  canals  or  channels,  formed 
amongst  them  by  nature.  Many  of  these  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
oars  being  used ;  they  answer  every  purpose  however,  as  all  the  houses  situated 
near  the  shore  have  generally  one  of  these  channels  leading  to  them. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  a  rich  red  and  black  loam,  and  would,  if  properly 
cultivated,  produce  every  variety  of  tropical  fruits  and  esculent  roots,  together 
with  coffee,  arrow-root,  and  sugar-cane.  The  trees  do  not  branch  out  until  near 
the  top  I  the  trunks  of  many  of  them  are  covered  with  climbing  plants  and  vines, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  enveloped  with  ferns,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties;  th^se  give  the  ground  a  matted  or  woven  appearance.  The  woods 
throughout  the  island  are  very  thick,  and  often  composed  of  large  and  fine  trees  ; 
amotig  them  are  tree-ferns,  banyan,  pandanus,  and  several  species  of  palms. 
The  sassafras  tree  is  also  found  here. 

Many  beautiful  sweet-scented  white  and  yellow  flowers  are  to  be  fouiu|. 
These  are  tnuch  esteemed  by  the  natives,  and  are  strung  into  wreaths,  which  both 
sexes  wear  round  their  hair  at  f(Sasts,  and  on  other  occasions.  These  wreaths  are 
exceedingly  handsome. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  is  very  abundant,  and  grows  here  to  a  large  size.  The 
cocoa-nut  and  wild  orange  are  also  found  in  great  numbers.  A  small  species  of 
cane  or  bamboo  is  very  common,  and  is  used  for  making  floors  and  side  wicker 
work  for  the  houses.  Wild  ginger  and  arrow-root  also  abound.  The  cultivated 
plants  and  trees  are  bread-fruit,  of  which  they  have  many  varieties  ;  cocoa-nut. 
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U*roat,  taro,  bananas,  tacca,  from  which  arrow-root  is  made ;  sugar-cane,  which 
is  used  only  for  chewing ;  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  in  small 
quantities*  and  kava  {Piper  mytkisticum).  The  latter  is  cultivated  to  a  large 
extent  throughout  the  island,  and  daily  used  at  their  feasts. 

They  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  arrow-root ;  yet  what  I 
have  seen  made  from  the  root  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Yams  are  plentiful  all  over  the  island,  but  whalers  get  their  supplies  chiefly 
from  the  North  side,  where  they  are  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
any  other  place;  they  are,  however,  of  rather  a  small  size,  and  of  an  indifferent 
quality,  through  not  being  properly  attended  to.  The  cultivated  ground  does  not 
extend  far  from  the  coasts,  near  which  all  the  villages  are  situated. 

There  are  no  inhabitants  inland,  and  few  of  the  natives  have  ever  visited  the 
centre  of  the  island.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  native  quadruped,  except  rats. 
The  flying  fox,  or  vampire  bat,  is  very  plentiful,  and  very  destructive  to  the  bread- 
fruit. Wild  pigeons  abound  all  over  the  island.  They  appear  to  be  in  best 
condition,  and  most  plentiful,  from  December  till  April. 

A  vessel  recruiting  here  may  obtain  a  daily  supply  of  them  for  all  hands,  by 
giving  a  couple  of  native  boys  fowling-pieces,  with  ammunition.  These  youtha 
are  excellent  shots,  and  in  half  a  day  will  procure  a  sufficiency  for  a  whole  ship*s 
crew.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  their  stealing  the  fowling-pieces,  as  I 
have  never  heard  an  instance  of  it  during  my  many  visits  to  this  island.  A  fig 
of  tobacco  each  will  sufficiently  remunerate  them  for  their  labour  ;  and  numbers 
will  be  found  daily  volunteering  their  services.  Poultry  is  plentiful  all  over  the 
island.  The  usual  price  of  one  dozen  fowls  is  twenty-four  figs  of  negro-head 
tobacco,  or  two  fathoms  of  cheap  calico.  Yams  can  be  purchased  from  the 
natives  for  ten  figs  of  tobacco  per  hundred ;  bread-fruit,  ten  figs  per  hundred  ; 
cocoa-nuts,  the  same ;  bananas,  two  figs  per  bunch  ;  and  all  other  productions 
of  the  island  at  an  equally  low  rate.  Fish  are  taken  on  the  reefs  in  great 
abundance  and  variety.  Mullets  are  very  numerous,  and  are  frequently  seen 
leaping  from  the  water  in  immense  shoals.  The  small  fish  are  chiefly  caught  in 
band-nets,  and  the  others  in  various  other  modes. 

These  islands  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  refreshment  of  whalers ;  but 
as  yet  there  are  few  articles  which  can  be  made  available  in  commerce.  The 
islands  produce  about  500  lbs.  of  tortoise-shell  annually  ;  the  whole  of  which  is 
purchased  from  the  natives,  at  a  very  low  rate,  by  the  Europeans  living  on  the 
island,  and  sold  by  them  to  whale-ships,  at  an  advance  of  500  per  cent. !  They 
take  their  payment  chiefly  in  spirits,  tobacco,  muskets,  and  gunpowder.  The 
introduction  of  these  articles,  and  their  abuse  by  the  vagabonds  on  shore,  have 
tended  to  demoralize  the  natives. 

This  is  the  only  article  of  merchandize  which  can  be,  at  present,  procured 
(except  biche-de-mar)  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  the  visitors.  Ginger, 
arrow-root,  sassafras,  cofiee,  sugar,  and  many  species  of  excellent  timber,  miglit, 
however,  be  easily  added  to  the  list  of  exports. 

Whalers  procure  annually  about  fifty  tons  of  yams,  and  abundance  of  bananas, 
bread-fruit,  and  poultry.  Pigs  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  Europeans.  The 
natives  reared  them  formerly,  but,  through  being  too  lazy  to  fence  in  their  planta- 
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tionsy  they  ultimately  killed  them  all,  and  substituted  dogs  as  an  article  of  diet 
instead. 

Near  Matalanien  Harbour  are  some  interesting  ruins,  which  are,  however, 
involved  in  obscurity  ;  the  oldest  inhabitants  being  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and 
having  no  tradition  bearing  any  reference  to  their  history.  That  a  fortified  town 
once  stood  upon  this  spot,  and  not  built  by  savages,  cannot  be  doubted ;  the 
style  of  the  ruins  giving  strong  proofs  of  civilization.  Some  of  the  stones 
measure  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  are  squared  on  six  sides,  and  have  evidently  been 
brought  thither  from  some  civilized  country,  there  being  no  stones  on  the  island 
similar  to  them.  Streets  are  formed  in  several  places,  and  the  whole  town 
appears  to  have  been  a  succession  of  fortified  houses.  Several  artificial  caves 
were  also  discovered  within  the  fortifications. 

This  town  was,  doubtless,  at  one  time,  the  stronghold  of  pirates,  and  as  the 
natives  can  give  no  account  of  it,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  built  by  Spanish 
bucaniers,  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  small  brass  cannon  was  found  on 
one  of  the  mountains,  and  taken  away  by  H.M.S.  Lame,  Several  clear  places 
are  also  to  be  seen  a  little  inland,  at  different  parts  of  the  island ;  some  of  whicli 
are  many  acres  in  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  perfectly  level.  Upon  one  of 
these  plains,  called  K-par,  near  Roan  Kiddi  Harbour  (and  which  I  have  fre- 
quently visited),  is  a  large  mound,  about  20  feet  wide,  8  feet  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length.  This  must  evidently  have  been  thrown  up  for  defence,  or 
as  a  burial-place  for  the  dead,  after  some  great  battle. 

Similar  ruins  are  to  be  found  at  Strong  Island,  of  which  the  natives  can  give 
no  account.* 

Of  its  harbours  Capt.  Liitke  has  given  us  no  account,  as  before  stated.  He 
sent  Lieutenant  Zavalichine,  January  3,  1828,  to  examine  one  at  the  South 
end  of  the  island,  in  an  opening  of  the  reef,  and  leading  towards  what  is  marked 
on  his  chart  as  Mounts  Tenedoi  and  La  OuSrite  (the  sentry  box),  before  alluded 
to.  This  entrance  is  in  lat.  6®  41'  N.,  Ion.  158^  24'  E.f  According  to  the 
commander  of  the  Naiad,  it  is  called  Roan  Kiddi  Harbour ;  according  to  the 
officers  of  H.M.S.  Lame,  it  is  called  Kiitie  Harbour.  The  following  observa- 
tions are  by  the  commander  of  the  Naiad. 

The  Harbour  of  Roan  Kiddi  is  situated  in  lat.  6^  49"  N.,  Ion.  158^  II'  E. 
This  longitude  may  be  considered  nearly  correct,  being  the  mean  of  many 
chronometrical  admeasurements  from  places  whose  positions  have  been  well 
determined. 

A  vessel  bound  to  this  harbour  from  the  eastward,  from  December  till  April, 
should  endeavour  to  get  into  the  latitude  of  the  island  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
passing  the  Duperrey  Isles,  and  continue  running  to  the  westward  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  until  the  island  is  sighted,  as  strong  westerly  current 
prevail  at  times  during  these  months,  with  much  hazy  weather ;  and  a  stranger 
would  be  liable  to  get  set  past  the  island,  if  a  proper  allowance  were  not  made 

•  Naatical  Magtzine,  Nov.,  1848,  pp.  648—644,  and  Dec.,  pp.  6801. 

t  Voyage  da  Shtknrine,  tome  il.  p.  7.  •• 
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for  the  current.  After  making  the  land,  continue  steering  to  the  westward, 
until  the  reef  is  visible  from  the  deck  ;  at  which  time,  if  the  weather  be  moderate, 
it  is. presumed  a  pilot  will  be  alongside.  Should  no  pilot,  however,  make  his 
appearaocey  the  entrance  to  Roan  Kiddi  Harbour  may  be  known  by  attending  to 
the  ibliowing  directions  : — 

Stand  boldly  in,  until  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  reef,  then  steer  to  the 
•outb-westward,  keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  reef  at  about  the  same  distance 
off.  When  the  centre  of  Bornabi  bears  about  N.W.,  a  vessel  will  be  abreast 
of  two  or  three  small  islets,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  reef,  which  will  then 
be  found  to  trend  more  to  the  westward ;  and,  shortly  after  passing  these  islets, 
the  course  along  the  reef  will  be  found  to  be  W.  by  S.  or  W.  Two  small  islands 
will  then  be  seen  ahead,  or  a  little  on  the  starboard  bow,  which  are  called  by  the 
natives  Narlopy  or  Naalap :  they  bound  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  on  the 
west  side;  and  a  sand-bank,  with  a  few  bushes  upon  it  (situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  reef,  and  bearing  about  £.N.£.y  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Naalap),  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  channel ;  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  being  between 
Naalap  and  the  sand-bank. 

•  On  passing  the  sand- bank,  give  it  a  berth  of  about  a  cable's  length,  then  haul 
more  up,  and  keep  the  reef  on  the  starboard  hand  (which  will  be  seen  from  the 
mast-head),  close  aboard  on  running  in.  The  channel  now  becomes  contracted 
by  two  sunken  rocks,  which  must  be  left  on  the  larboard  hand.  The  course  from 
the  sand-bank,  to  pass  between  these  rocks  and  the  reef,  on  the  starboard  side, 
is  about  N.W.  by  W.  j  W.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  passage  is  on  passing  the 
inner  rock,  the  channel  at  that  place  being  only  40  fathoms  wide.  This  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  basin  or  harbour,  and  a  vessel  must  now  haul  her  wind,  aad 
steer  N.  by  W.  |  W.,  which  is  the  mid-channel  course  from  the  inner  rock  to  the 
anchorage,  near  the  head  of  the  basin.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  about  7  or  8 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  where  a  vessel  vf\\\  lie  completely  land-locked,  and 
perfectly  safe  from  all  winds.  ' 

Roan  Kiddi  River  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  anchorage,  from 
whence  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  fresh  water  can  always  be  procured,  and  an 
abundance  of  firewood  can  be  easily  obtained  on  the  low  land,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  is  high  water  at  this  place  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon  at  4^; 
rise  and  fall,  5}  feet.  A  stranger  before  attempting  to  enter  this  harbour  will 
require  to  send  a  boat  in,  and  place  buoys  on  the  rocks  and  East  side  of  the 
channel. 

By  having  a  careful  officer  at  the  mast-head,  when  running  in,  all  dangers  can 
be  seen  and  avoided  in  a  clear  day.  The  best  time  to  enter  this  harbour  is  on 
the  first  of  the  flood ;  as,  should  a  vessel  unfortunately  get  on  shore,  through  a 
sudden  shift  of  wind,  while  passing  the  narrows,  she  will  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  off  without  injury  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  ensuing  remarks  are  from  the  remark-book  of  H.M.S.  Lame,  1839  : — 

**  After  passing  an  outer  bight  or  bay,  formed  by  the  outer  reefs,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  less  than  45  fathoms,  a  N.W.  course  leads  for  the  inner 
passage,  which,  for  about  200  yards,  is  80  yards  wide  between  a  sunken  rock, 
with  4  feet  on  it  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  the  line  of  the  inner  reef  very 
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•Uep-to  (7  fatbomt),  which  should  be  hugged  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
course  through  the  narrow  is  N.W.  by  W. ;  but  a  fi:ied  course  or  marks  are 
uuoecessary,  as  a  ship  would  always  pass  in  and  out  as  the  Lame  did  by  the  deep 
water,  as  distinguished  by  the  eye  when  conned  from  the  fore-top-gallant  mast- 
head. The  ordinary  N.E.  trade  is  a  leading  wind  in,  with  very  smooth  water, 
and  \vhen  through  the  narrow,  it  is  requisite,  if  possible,  to  shoot  to  starboard 
round  the  tongue  of  the  reef,  clewing  all  up,  and  anchor  in  22  fathoms.  Then 
warp  to  northward  up  the  pool  to  any  depth,  from  20  to  7  fathoms,  which 
it  is  best  to  do  evening  or  morning  when  the  wind  drops. 

<<  At  the  Lame's  anchorage  we  found  the  lat.  6°  48'  N:,  and  Ion.  158^  26'  £  ; 
variation,  9^  45'  £. ;  high  water  (full  and  change),  6^ ;  rise  and  fall,  4j  feet" 

This  anchorage  was  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  G.  S,  Reynolds  and  Mr.  R. 
Edwards  (mate),  of  H.M.S.  LamCf  and  a  plan  of  it  forwarded  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
F.  Maitland,  at  Trincomalee,  August  29,  1839.  It  is  a  perfect  pool^  with  strong 
clay  holding  ground.  To  the  northward  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water  discharges 
itselfy  which  can  only  be  entered  by  boats  an  hour  before  and  aAer  high  water, 
with  just  sufficient  breadth  to  ply  the  oars.  The  best  place  for  filling  is  about  half 
a  mile  up  the  stream,  near  a  hut  where  the  natives  make  nets  and  repair  canoes. 
Just  above  this  spot  the  clear  fresh  water  descends  in  a  torrent. 

**  We  obtained  some  pigs  from  Europeans,  who  had  introduced  the  breed,  and 
a  few  yams.  No  poultry  of  any  sort  to  be  had.  Some  good  fish  were  caught. 
The  whole  island  abounds  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  bread-fruit  in  great  variety, 
on  which  the  natives  subsist.  We  were  foiled  for  a  day  or  two  in  moving  from 
this  place,  owing  to  the  wind  drawing  unusually  eastward.'' 

The  other  port  is  on  the  North  side  of  th^  island.  Before  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
island,  remarkable  for  the  high  basaltic  rock,  we  saw  a  large  opening  in  the  reef, 
and  beyond  that  an  extent  of  water  which  promised  a  good  harbour.  I  determined 
once  more  to  find  a  covenieut  anchopage.  Our  boats  found  a  passage  2^  cables' 
length  in  width,  and  25  fathoms  it^depth,  and  beyond  that,  to  all  appearance, 
an  extensive  and  safe  harbour.  But  hardly  had  they  passed  the  entrance 
channel,  before  they  were  met  by  canoes  full  of  nativest  who  surrounded 
them  in  an  instant  in  a  most  turbulent  manner.  Rather  than  come  to  extremities 
with  them,  the  boats  returned  to  the  corvette.  It  is  possible  that  these  natives 
had  no  hostile  intentions,  but  their  conduct  was  such  that  the  search  was  given 
pver."*  This  harbour  is  called  Unwelcome  Harbour  (Port  du  M^uvaia  A^cueil): 
by  Capt.  Liltke,  from  his  reception  of  the  inhabitants. 

Metalanien  Harbour  is  on  the  N.E.  of  the  island.  The  anchorage  at 
Metalanien  Harbour  is  perfectly  safe,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  This 
harbour  has  a  wide  entrance  on  the  North  side  of  the  Island  of  Naa,  and  the 
only  hidden  danger  to  be  avoided  when  running  in  is  a  sunken  rock,  some  distance 
within  the  entrance,  and  which  lies  nearly  in  mid-channel.  The  sea  sometimes 
breaks  on  it ;  but  it  can  always  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  starboard  side  of  the 
channel  close  aboard.  The  barrier  reef  at  this  place  extends  a  long  distance  from 
the  main  land,  and  between  which  are  many  coral  flats,  with  deep-water  cbannela 

•  Capt.  LutkCj  Tol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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cmong^st  them  in  some  places.  The  harbour  is  formed  by'the  main  laiid,  and  is 
similar  in  shape  to  a  horse-shoe  ;  and  the  channel  through  the  reefs  which  leads 
to  it  runs  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  entrance  in  the  barrier  reef  to  the  heads 
of  the  harbour. 

This  harbour  may  be  easily  known  to  vessels  standing  in  from  sea,  by  a 
remarkable  peaked  hill,  resembling  a  spire  or  sugar-loaf,  which  is  situated  on 
the  North  shore,  within  the  harbour.  The  channel  leading  to  this  harbour  lies 
in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  direction.  An  abundant  supply  of  firewood  and  excellent 
fresh  water  can  always  be  obtained  at  this  place. 

Strong  N.E.  winds  prevail  from  December  till  April,  with  much  hazy  weather 
and  frequent  squalls,  attended  with  rain.  During  these  months  strong  westerly 
currents  are  very  frequently  experienced.  From  March  to  August  the  winds 
are  generally  light  and  variable,  but  chiefly  from  the  eastward,  with  much  fine 
weather. 

In  September,  October,  and  November,  strong  westerly  winds,  with  severe 
squalls  and  rain,  may  be  expected ;  and  strong  easterly  currents  are  frequently 
found  during  these  months.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  must  be  considered  very 
moist,  as  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  rain,  especially  in  the  winter  months. 
These  continual  showers  produce  rapid  vegetation,  and  keep  up  a  constant  run 
of  fresh  water  from  the  mountains  in  the  chasms  and  rivulets  between  the  hills. 

The  officers  of  H.M.S.  Lame  make  the  following  observations  on  this  har- 
bour:—It  is  highly  advisable  that  no  square-rigged  vessels  of  any  magnitude 
should  enter  this  harbour.  The  passage  is  narrow,  with  two  rocks  in  it  at 
different  angles,  and  as  it  fronts  directly  to  the  N.E.,  from  whence  the  trade- 
wind  is  perpetually  blowing,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  incessantly,  and  there  being 
no  soundings  without  the  reef,  it  is  dangerous  in  beating  out  in  case  of  the  wind 
dropping,  and  boats  are  useless  for  towing  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell.  It 
was  entirely  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  the  Falcon  of  London  (whaler), 
was  wrecked  in  her  attempt  to  beat  out  in  July,  1836,  after  having  been  three 
months  wind-bound  inside. 

The  ANDEMA  GROUP  is  the  second  cluster  attached  to  the  S^niavine 
Islands.  They  lie  to  the  S.W.  of  Pouynip^te,  and  their  nearest  points  are  about 
7  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  is  the  same  group  that  was  said  to  be 
discovered  by  Capt.  Eraser,  of  the  ship  Planter,  in  1832,  and  named  by  him 
William  the  Fourth  Group,  and  in  some  charts,  Fraser  Islands,  But  the  dis-> 
eovery  in  the  Seniavine  being  prior  to  this,  of  course  the  credit  is  due  to 
Capt.  LiJtke.  When  first  approaching  it,  January  5,  1828,  he  was  nearly  being 
drifted  on  to  them  by  a  calm  which  overtook  him;  this  was  caused  by  the  higH 
land  of  Pouynip^te  interrupting  the  trade-wind,  but  did  not  prevent  the  heavy 
swell  from  rolling  onwards.  This  incident  may  serve  as  a  caution.  He  says 
that  the  group  is  composed  of  a  dozen  coral  islands  of  different  sizes,  covered 
with  a  thick  verdure.  There  was  no  appearance  of  habitation,  but  they  were 
visited  at  times,  for  tliey  saw.  in  one  part  a  pile  of  stones  raised  on  a  large 
blackish  rock.  The  reef  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  about  8  miles  long  on 
each  side,  the  islands  occupying  that  facing  the  S.E.  The  South  extreme  is  in' 
lat.  6°  43'  10"  N.,  Ion.  158*^  5'  30"  E. 
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The  commander  of  the  Naiad  calls  them  the  Ant  Islands^  and  says  they  form 
a  group  of  four  large,  low,  coral  islands,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruk 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  forming  a  lagoon  inside,  with  a  passage 
leading  in  to  it,  between  the  two  large  islands  on  the  East  side  of  the  group. 

These  islands  belong  to  the  chiefs  near  Roan  Kiddi  Harbour.  They  have  no 
permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  resorted  to  from  May  till  September,  for  the  hawks- 
bill  turtle  fishery.  They  are  also  visited  at  other  times  for  supplies  of  cocoa-nut 
and  bread-fruit. 

The  PAGUENEMA  GROUP  is  the  third  and  westernmost  of  the  Seniavine 
Islands.  It  is  composed  of  five  small  islands  lying  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction, 
and  extending  about  5  miles  in  length.  The  S.E.  island  is  named  Katelinot  and  its 
East  point  is  in  lat.  7°  2'  N.,  Ion.  168°  0'  30"  E.  The  next  lies  1 J  miles  to  the 
northward  of  it,  and  is  called  Ta ;  the  next  is  Tagaik,  lat.  7°  4'  4"  N.,  Ion.  167°  68'. 
Kapenoar^  or  Kapenuare,  is  the  westernmost.  Its  West  point  is  in  lat.  7°  4'  40", 
Ion.  167°  66'  30"  E.  This  is  the  largest  island.  In  the  Nautical  Magazine  they 
are  called  Pakcen,  and  the  following  is  the  account  of  the  group: — 

It  is  composed  of  five  small  islands  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  forming  a 
lagoon  inside,  into  which  there  is  no  passage  through  the  reef.  The  westernmost 
island  is  inhabited  by  a  Pouynip^te  chief,  his  family  and  servants,  in  all  about 
thirty  souls  ;  and  this  chief  claims  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  this  group. 
The  islands  are  very  low,  of  coral  formation,  and  produce  abundance  of  cocoa- 
nuts  and  bread-fruit,  and  the  lagoon  plenty  of  excellent  fish  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  group  is  about  6  miles  in  length  from  East  to  West, 
and  about  3  miles  in  breadth  from  North  to  South. 

This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  canoe  sails,  which  are  manufactured  from  the 
leaves  of  the  pandanus  tree,  and  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  natives  of 
Pouynip^te.  Poultry  are  also  plentiful  in  this  group.  In  fine  weather  the  natives 
frequently  visit  Pouynip^te  in  their  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tobacco 
and  other  foreign  commodities  (November,  1843). 

NGARYK,  or  VALIENTES  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  of  eight  coral  islands, 
the  East  extreme  of  which  is  in  lat.  6°  47'  30"  N.,  and  Ion.  167°  32'  E.  They 
were  discovered,  in  1773,  by  the  Spanish  navigator,  Don  Felipe  Tompson,  who 
called  them  Los  Valientes.  He  made  a  plan  of  them,  which  was  found  by  Capt. 
Liitke  to  be  tolerably  accurate,  but  1°  4'  too  far  East.  They  were  seen,  in  1793, 
by  Capt.  Musgrave,  in  the  Sugar-cane^  who  called  them  the  Seven  Islands ;  and 
in  the  year  following  they  were  passed  by  the  Britannia^  and  named  the  Raven 
Islands,  Capt.  Don  Joachim  Lafita  saw  them,  and  determined  their  position  in 
1802.     They  were  surveyed,  in  1828,  by  Capt.  Liitke,  whose  account  follows  :<-^ 

The  Ngaryk  or  Ngaruik  group  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is  22  miles 
in  circumference.  We  counted  eight  islands,  and  not  seven  as  is  marked  om 
Tompson*s  plan.  We  found  a  continuous  reef  surrounding  the  whole  of  the 
group,  without  having  the  least  passage  into  the  lagoon.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  if  Tompson  was  mistaken  in  marking  an  opening  on  the  South  side  by 
which  the  natives  passed  in  their  canoes,  or  whether  this  opening  has  become 
closed  in  the  course  of  fifty-five  years  by  the  zoophyte  architecU.  On  all  the 
islands  a  large  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  trees  grow.    The  South  side  of  the  northern-. 
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mott  island  is  quite  covered  with  a  forest  of  these  trees. .  Notwithstanding  this, 
we  saw  no  traces  of  inhabitants  except  on  the  small  island  at  the  western  angle. 
Tompson  saw  people  on  the  eastern  islet,  and  canoes  in  the  lagoon.  We  were 
surprised  at  the  entire  absence  of  the  latter.  This  was  more  strange,  as  a 
large  quantity  of  bread-fruit  trees,  from  which  they  make  their  canoes,  were 
seen;  and  besides  this,  a  large  quantity  of  driftwood  lay  on -the  shore.  The 
population  must  be  very  slight.  It  was  supposed  that  the  thirty  men  seen 
together  on  the  westernmost  island  formed  the  entire  population.* 

NOUGOUORE  or  MONTEVERDE  ISLANDS.— This  group,  which  lies 
considerably  to  the  South  of  the  general  line  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  was 
dbcovered  by  Don  Juan  Dapt.  Monteverde,  commanding  the  Spanish  frigate 
La  Fata,  February  18,  1806.  He  places  them  in  lat.  3^  27'  N.,  Ion.  155^  48'  £. 
The  first  or  native  name  is  that  applied  to  them  by  Capt.  Liitke,  though  he  did 
not  see  them.  Capt.  Morrell,  whose  amusing  but  glossed  narrative  we  have 
before  quoted,  gives  the  only  account  of  them. 

The  group  is  nearly  circular,  and  contains  about  thirty  islands,  the  largest  being 
not  more  than  10  miles  in  circumference.  They  are  all  surrounded  by  a  coral 
reef,  upon  the  edge  of  which  the  islands  stand,  with  boat  passages  between, 
leaving  a  lagoon  of  7  leagues  in  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  about  5  leagues 
from  N.W.  to  S.E. 

The  bottom  of  this  lagoon  is  literally  covered  with  pearl-oyster  (?)  in  a  depth 
of  3  to  '20  fathoms,  and  the  surrounding  reef  abounds  with  biche-de-mar  of 
a  superior  quality.     The  hawks-bill  turtle  also  frequent  its  shores  in  the  season. 

These  islands  are  all  very  low,  the  most  elevated  points  of  them  not  rising 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  The  surface  of  each  is  literally 
covered  with  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  palm  trees,  besides  many  other  kinds 
of  wood  that  are  highly  useful  to  the  islanders  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes, 
houses,  and  war  implements. 

The  natives  are  tall,  well  made,  robust,  and  active.  When  they  approached 
the  Antarctic,  MorrelPs  vessel,  they  gave  the  crew  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  without 
asking  for  return,  but  a  little  liberality  soon  stripped  them  of  all  their  property 
in  exchange.  On  their  returning  to  the  island  they  made  evident  preparations 
for  an  attack,  which  treachery  Morrell  avoided  by  sailing  oflT.t 

BORDELAISE  ISLAND  and  REEF,  a  small,  low,  coral  island,  2  miles 
long  and  about  60  feet  high,  with  a  reef  projecting  from  it  to  the  S.E.  for 
15  miles,  was  discovered,  in  1826,  by  Capt.  Saliz,  commanding  Le  Peruvien 
of  Bordeaux. §  The  reef  forms  a  lagoon  inside  it,  and  from  its  S.E.  part  the 
island  cannot  be  seen.    The  island  is  in  about  lat.  7^  39^  N.,  Ion.  155^  5'  E. 

Several  discoveries  have  been  stated  to  be  made  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Jane  Island,  by  Capt.  Johnson,  of  the  ship  Guilford^  in  October,  1827, 
in  lat.  7®  33'  N.,  Ion.  156°  3'.  His  description,  which  accords  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Capt.  Saliz,  is  that  of  a  small  low  island,  half  a  mile  in  length,  with 

•  Voyage  du  Siniavine,  tome  ii.  pp.  37-8. 

t  This  niu«t  refer  to  the  height  of  the  treet  upon  them. 

X  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  &c.,  pp.  302»3. 

^  Annales  Maritimes,  &c.,  pour  I'An  1837. 
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a  wtrj  dsBgeroas  reef  ronning  off  the  S.K  extreme  of  the  island  to  the  distance 
4if  5  miles,  and  a  chain  of  rocks  extending  to  the  £.S.E^  as  far  as  could  be  seen 
from  the  mast-bead.     The  S.W.  point  of  the  island  only  was  seen. 

Larking  Rttf^  or  Campbell's  Reefy  a  dangerous  reef  discovered  by  Capt.  W. 
Campbell  of  the  ship  LarkvUy  Febmarj  23,  1830.  The  N.E.  point  is  placed  in 
lat.  7"^  3&  N.,  Ion.  ISS""  }(/  E.  He  did  not  see  the  small  island,  bat  says  it  is  14 
miles  KS.E.  of  Bordelaise  Island.*  Meahum  Island  on  Norie*s  Chart,  in  lat. 
7^49^,  Ion.  155°  20^,  must  be  the  same.  San  Agmstimo  Island  and  Baxo  Trista, 
discovered  by  Don  F.  Tompeon,  which,  though  placed  by  him  2^  to  the  East, 
would  appear  to  be  the  same ;  more  particularly,  as,  should  the  position  have 
been  correct,  he  would  have  been  within  sight  of  the  high  Seniavine  Islands. 
Liitke  discovered  an  error  of  1°  4'  in  the  longitude  of  Los  Valientes,  which  would 
reduce  the  discrepancies  to  1°,  which  Admiral  Krusenstem  considers  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  decisive.  Although  his  opinion  n  that  all  these  are  identical, 
still  San  Agustino  Island  may  be  placed  as  doubtful.f 

BcrdelatMe  Island^  therefore,  it  is  very  probable,  is  the  only  island.  It  is 
covered  with  bushes  and  palm  trees,  and  can  only  be  seen  10  or  12  miles.  A 
M.  Edw.  du  Pemet,  master  of  an  Oahu  schooner,  was  wrecked  on  its  reef  in 
1843,  and  remained  on  the  islet  five  months,  during  which  time  they  built  a 
small  craft  which  carried  them  safe  to  Guam.  He  was  pretty  certain  that  no 
other  island  existed  near  it.t 

DiJiiKi«*s  RxET,  seen  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears  in  1824,  is  marked 
as  an  extensive  shoal,  the  South  end  of  which  is  in  lat.  9°  50^  N.,  Ion.  154°  I O'  E. 
It  may  be  the  same  as  Oraulomg  Grompy  which  Capt.  Liitke  heard  existed  to  the 
East  of  the  Hall  Islands,  being  one  of  three,  Orouloug,  Mourileo,  and  Falalou, 
the  two  last  of  which  he  visited. 

RAPHAEL  ISLAND  is  a  small  island  in  lat.  7°  18"  N.,  Ion.  153°  54'  E.,  dis- 
covered by  Capt.  Monteverde  in  1806,  and  was  thus  named  by  Duperrey. 

LOUASAPPE  or  D'URVILLE  ISLAND.— This  is  a  small  island  discovered 
by  Capt.  Duperrey,  in  lat.  7°  3"  40^'  N.,  Ion.  1 52°  42"  20'  E.  In  the  second  volume 
of  Admiral  Krusenstern's  Memoir  (p.  347)  it  is  called  Duperrey* s  hlamdy  but  thb 
was  before  the  publication  of  that  commander's  voyage.  They  are  called  t^ 
Westervelts  Islands  by  Morrell,  who  believed  them  to  be  a  new  discovery,  February 
23,  1830.  He  says  they  seem  to  be  composed  of  three  small  low  islands,  of 
nearly  equal  size,  connected  by  a  coral  reef.  They  are  well  wooded  with  cocoa- 
nnt  and  bread-fruit  trees.  They  were  neither  of  them  more  than  5  miles  in 
circumference,  and  had  biche-de-mar  and  pearl-oysters  on  the  reefs.  § 

The  MORTLOCK  ISLES  were  discovered,  November  29, 1793,  by  Capt.  James 
Mortlock,  commanding  the  ship  Yommg  WUHam.  Admiral  Krusenstera  applied 
the  name  of  the  discoverer  to  them,  while  on  other  charts  the  name  of  his 
vessel  is  given.  Mortlock  only  saw  their  South  side,  and  consequently  gained 
a  very  imperfect  notion  of  them.  This  is  obviated  by  the  examination  made  by 
Capt.  Liitke,  who  gives  the  ensuing  account. 

•  Jonroal  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  i  p.  355. 

i  Krtneiwteni,  toI.  if.  p.  346,  aod  Sapp.  pp.  143-4. 

:  Xaut.  Mag.,  Jun.  1819,  pp.  22-3.  ^  Narratire  of  Four  Voyagw,  p.  S7a 
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B«tweeD  the  lat.  of  6°  17',  and  &"  37'  N.,  Ion.  163°  59',  and  163*^  37'  E.,  are  three 
low  coral  groups,  on  which  may  be  reckoned  ninety  islets  of  various  dimensions. 
The  easternmost  of  these  groups,  Lougounar^  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  18  miles  in 
circuit*  Laugounor  Island,  at  the  eastern  angle  of  this  group,  is  carved  inta 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  forms  an  excellent  port,  which  was  named  Chamisso, 
in  honour  of  the  naturalist  who  gave  to  the  world  the  first  notions  worthy  of 
credit  on  this  archipelago.  The  breadth  of  the  island  is  from  half  a  verst  (one-- 
thicd  of  a  mile)  to  150  paces.  Its  middle,  raised  about  7  feet  above  the  water 
level,  is  covered  with  bread-fruit  trees,  and  on  the  shores  particularly,  cocoa-nut 
and  other  trees^  the  fruit  on  the  top  of  which  frequently  hangs  down  to  the 
water  of  the  interior  lagoon.  The  southern  part  of  the  island  is  sandy,  but 
towards  the  North  there  is  much  vegetable  mould,  on  which  are  distributed 
the  aram  plantations,  which  require  a  very  humid  soil,  and  near  to  which  are 
all  the  habitations  of  the  natives.  These  plantations  are  intersected  by  narrows 
channels,  which  conduct  the  water  to  irrigate  all  parts,  and  serve  as  boundary- 
marks.  The  woods  which  surround  them  form  a  magnificent  panorama,  where 
plants  of  every  species  are  in  infinite  variety,  giving  the  most  excellent  idea, 
of  the  productions  of  these  low  islands. 

The  island  naturally  has  no  fresh  water,  but  the  rain  water  is  collected  in  trenches 
and  in  a  sort  of  reservoir,  which  the  natives  excavate  in  the  trunks  of  those  cocoa-^ 
nut  trees  that  were  inclined.  The  water  in  the  trenches  was  always  found  to  be 
brackish  and  smell  bad.  This  slight  resource  suffices  for  the  inhabitants,  inas- 
much as  they  drink  but  little,  and  the  cocoa-nut  supplies  the  deficiencies  by 
its  delickme  contents. 

The  Lottgounorians  were  found  by  Capt.  LUtke  to  be  hospitable,  kind,  reserved, 
and  of  agreeable  manners.  They  are  above  the  middle  size;  they  had  appa* 
rently  had  some  communication  with  shipping  previously,  either  by  report  or 
otherwise.  Their  canoes,  in  which  they  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives, 
are  constructed  with  infinite  pains,  and  are  very  carefully  preserved,  the  larger 
ones  on  shore;  and  in  their  management  they  show  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
the  very  long  voyages  which  they  undertake  by  these  means.  These  islanders 
are  the  easternmost  of  the  Caroline  natives  who  thus  travel. 

Lougounor  offers  no  more  resources  than  any  other  of  the  low  coral  islands. 
The  supply  of  fresh  water  depends  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  rains. 
There  is  no  wood.  A  good  supply  of  cocoa-nuts  may  be  looked  for ;  bread- 
fruit can  only  be  had  in  the  season.  Some  poultry  and  pigeons  were  also  procured. 
Port  Chamisso  is  in  lat.  5°  29'  20"  N.,  Ion,  153°  38'  E. 

The  SoTOAME  Group  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  Lougounor.  It  is  17  miles  in  length 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  12  miles  broad.  About  sixty  islets  were  counted  on  it. 
In  two  places  openings  in  the  reef  were  observed,  by  means  of  which,  doubtless, 
an  entrance  into  the  lagoon  might  be  effected.  All  the  islets  are  covered  with 
wood,  but  it  appeared  to  be  less  populous  than  Lougounor.  Only  two  or  three 
canoes  approached  the  S^niavine^  but  no  communication  was  held  with  them. 

The  ship  Naiad  visited  the  islands  in  October,  1844.  They  found  a  good 
passage  through  the  reef,  on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  group,  and  anchorage  in  the 
lagoon,  near  the  entrance,  but  the  bottom  was  very  uneven  and  rocky.    The 
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Naiad  anchored  in  25  fathomt,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  entrance,  inside  of  a  small  islet  bearing  S.W.  from  her  one-qaarter  of  a 
mile,  and  lay  there  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  built  a  biche-de-mar 
bouse  on  the  small  island,  but  could  not  get  the  natives  to  collect  the  slug,  and 
consequently  were  obliged  to  leave.  "Tliis  group  is  thickly  populated  by  a  light 
complesioned  and  able-bodied  race,  who  are  excessively  lazy  and  unwilling 
to  work,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  a  ressel,  provided  they  had  a  fair 
opportunity.  V^essels  touching  here  should  always  be  on  their  guard,  and  not 
allow  any  of  the  natives  on  deck.*'  * 

The  Etal  Group  is  the  third  and  northernmost  of  the  Mortlock  Isles  ;  it  is  a 
small  group,  not  more  than  6  miles  in  circumference,  and  composed  of  four  islets; 
the  inhabitants  do  not  differ  in  anything  from  the  Lougounorians.f 

The  NAMOLOUK  GROUP  lies  35  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Lougounor.  Id 
coming  from  the  North  the  Seniavine  passed  them,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  12 
miles,  which  shows  how  readily  these  islands  may  be  unnoticed  even  within  such 
a  distance.  It  is  the  same  group  that  Capt.  Morrell  saw,  May  14,  1830,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  a  new  discovery,  called  it  Skiddy*$  Group.  He  says  it 
consists  of  three  small  low  islands,  each  from  3  to  5  miles  in  circumference,  and 
almose  entirely  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees.  They  were  well 
inhabited,  and  are  all  surrounded  and  connected  with  a  coral  reef,  which  furnishes 
biche-de-mar,  pearl,  and  pearl-oyster  shells.  They  extend  about  10  miles  East 
and  West,  and  about  5  miles  North  and  South«  They  were  also  probably  seen  by 
Capt.  Harwood,  in  the  ship  Hastings.  They  are  the  same  as  the  Hashmy  Islands^ 
announced  as  being  very  populous  in  the  Sydney  Herald,  March  25,  1833.  The 
commander  of  the  Naiad  says  they  are  five  in  number,  the  group  15  miles  in 
circumference,  of  a  circular  form,  and  that  the  reef  may  be  approached  within 
200  yards,  as  no  hidden  dangers  exist.  The  natives,  he  says,  though  wearing 
the  mask  of  friendship,  are  by  no  means  to  be  trusted. 

Capt.  Liitke,  the  real  discoverer,  places  the  N.W.  isle  in  lat.  5^  55'  N.,  Ion. 
153^  13i'  E.t 

HOGOLEU  ISLANDS.— This  group,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Caroline 
Archipelago,  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Duperrey,  June  24,  1824.  His  survey, 
published  on  a  large  scale  in  the  atlas  of  his  voyage,  comprises  almost  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge  of  them,  as  the  relation  of  his  voyage,  as  far  as  concerns 
this  part  of  the  Pacific,  has  not  been  published.  According  to  the  chart,  the 
northernmost  of  the  group,  Pise  Island,  is  in  lat.  7^  42'  30',  Ion.  151®  A9f  Xb' \ 
the  southernmost,  Givry  Island,  in  lat.  7®  Q',  Ion.  151®  51^45';  Torres  Island^ 
the  westernmost,  in  lat.  7^20^,  Ion.  151®  28';  and  the  easternmost,  in  lat.  7®  33', 
Ion.  151®  59'.  The  largest  of  them,  7W,  is  not  more  than  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

They  are  the  Bergh*s  Group  of  Capt.  Morrell,  who  supposed  them  to  be  a 
new  discovery,  February,  1830.  With  his  usual  magniloquence  he  describes  them 
as  a  picture  of  paradise,  a  group  of  beautiful  islands  locked  up  in  a  coral  wall, 

4. 

•  KsQt.  Hag.,  Jan.  1849,  p.  23. 

t  Voyage  da  S£niavine,  tome  it.  pp.  40, 87;  see  also  MorreU's  Narradve,  pp.  380-90. 

t  YefgB  da  Seniavine,  tome  ii.  p.  91 ;  NanratlTe  of  Foar  Voyages,  pp.  388-9 
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150  miles  in  circumference.  In  circumnavigating  it,  he  states  that  he  counted 
tnore  than  seventy  islands,  from  1  to  5  miles  apart,  the  whole  clothed  with  cocoa-nut 
trees  and  the  richest  verdure.  The  smaller  islands  on  the  circumference  surround 
several  larger  ones  moderately  elevated,  four  of  which  are  about  30  miles  in 
circuit.  There  are  four  entrances  to  these  inner  islands  through  the  outer  reef; 
one  on  the  N.W.  side,  one  on  the  S.W.,  one  on  the  South,  and  another  on 
the  East.  MorrelPs  ship,  the  Antarctic,  entered  at  the  S.W.  opening.  The 
commander  of  the  Naiad  says  that  there  are  many  good  ship  passages  instead 
of  four,  as*Morrell  states.  Only  the  interior  islands  are  inhabited,  and  this  by 
two  distinct  peoples,  amounting,  as  Morrell  says,  to  35,000  in  number ;  the  two 
westernmost  principal  islands  by  a  copper-coloured  race,  while  the  two  eastern- 
most with  their  dependencies  contain  a  race  more  allied  to  the  negro  (Papuas); 
the  latter  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  two  races  make  frequent  war  on  each 
other.  He  gives  a  glowing  picture  of  these  races.  The  lighter-coloured  people 
must  be  models  of  humanity,  if  all  their  virtues  and  domestic  characteristics  are  as 
genuine  as  Morrell  relates  them,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  correct.  The  brig 
Naiad  and  Will-o* -the- Wisp  came  here  in  October,  1844,  to  collect  biche-de-mar, 
and  were  completely  taken  off  their  guard  by  the  apparent  friendliness  of  the 
natives,  who  at  first  assisted  them  to  build  their  curing  houses.  As  soon  as  the  brig 
left,  they  attacked  the  schooner  with  a  force  of  2,000  men,  and  were  only 
repulsed  with  desperate  fighting,  and  the  loss  of  six  killed,  and  five  wounded. 
They  also  seized  the  long-boat,  which  was  recovered  the  same  day,  and  a  severe 
drubbing  administered.  They  had  a  g^eat  number  of  large  Spanish  knives,  and 
were  armed  with  brass-hilted  cutlasses.* 

HALL  ISLANDS. — In  the  relation  of  the  voyages  of  Capt.  Saliz  in  the  French 
ship  Lc  Peruvien,  1825-27,  it  is  stated  that  this  group  was  discovered  by  an 
English  commander  named  Hall,  and  that  it  consisted  of  two  groups,  separated 
by  a  channel,  which  was  named  afler  his  vessel.  Lady  Blackwood  Passage, 

Capt.  Liitke  examined  it  in  detail,  and  describes  it  in  his  narrative. 

The  MouRXLEU  Group,  which  lies  to  the  N.E.,  is  composed  of  nine  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Mourileu,  Roud,  and  Namourousse,  The  reef  which 
sarrounds  them  is  of  an  irregular  form.  On  the  leeward  side  it  is  for  the  most 
part  submerged,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  but  by  the  greenness  of  the  water. 
Should  a  vessel  fall  on  this  by  night,  there  can  be  but  very  little  hope  for  safety. 
On  the  South  coast  of  Roua  there  is  a  passage,  even  for  large  ships,  which  renders 
it  probable  that  anchorage  would  be  found  in  the  lagoon.  The  inhabitants  only 
occupy  the  windward  islands,  and  do  not  go  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  group, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  fishing. 

The  Fakanou  Group  has  also  the  general  name  of  Namolipiafan.  It  is  40 
miles  in  circumference,  and  encloses  thirteen  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Ikop,  FanatioUf  and  Namou'ine.  These  islands,  as  well  as  those  which  compose  the 
Mourileu  group,  are  very  small,  the  largest  not  being  more  than  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  long.     The  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  reef,  which  is  not  less 

*  Nautical  Magaiine,  January,  18i8,  p.  25. 
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dangerous  here  than  that  of  Mourileu.  The  entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  on  the 
Sooth  side. 

Capt  Llitke  took  off  a  sailor,  William  Floyd,  who  had  been  left  here  by  a  whale 
ship,  and  from  whom  he  gathered  some  particulars  of  the  archipelago.* 

Mourileu,  or,  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  chart,  Mourilleu,  the  northernmost  island,  is  in 
lat  8®  47'  30"  N.,  Ion.  1 52®  2(y  E.  Namouine,  or  Namoayne,  the  southernmost,  is 
in  lat.  8°  3(y  N.,  Ion.  151°  42}'  E. ;  variation,  5°  SC  E.  (1828.) 

LUTKE  OR  EAST  FAIEOII  ISLAND. t— This  little  island  possesses  a  name 
which  was  repeated  in  another  to  the  westward  ;  hence  its  prefix  by  Capt.  Liitke. 
Krusenstern  proposes  the  name  of  Liitke  Island  on  this  account.  It  is  but  a 
small  islet,  not  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  abont-three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad. 
The  Caroline  islanders  sometimes  touch  at  this  island  in  their  passages  to 
procure  fresh  water,  which  is  deposited  by  the  rain  in  a  small  basin  on  it.  It 
is  in  lat.  8°  33'  20"  N.,  Ion.  151®  26*  E.J 

The  NAMONOUITO  GROUP.— The  S.W.  isle  of  this  group  was  seen  by 
Capt.  Ibargoitia,  in  the  Philippine j  in  1801.  He  called  it  Anonimay  because  it 
did  not  appear  on  the  charts.  It  is  the  same  island  named  by  Morrell  Livingston 
Island,  in  1832.  In  Capt.  Duperrey*s  chart,  it  is  called  Bunkey's  Islandj  from 
the  name  of  a  commander  who  crossed,  so  it  is  stated,  the  group  in  1824. 

The  Namonouito  group,  according  to  Capt.  Lutke's  observations,  lies  between 
lat.  8®  33',  and  9®  0'  N.,  and  Ion.  150®  31',  and  149®  47'  E.  Whether  as  the 
commencement  or  the  base  of  a  group  of  islands,  or  else  of  a  single  island,  which 
some  day  will  exist  here,  this  place  merits  particular  attention.  It  presents  all 
the  aspect  of  the  coral  formation  from  its  origin.  Either  from  its  later  formation 
or  its  greater  extent,  it  remains  behindhand  of  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  does 
not  yet  form  but  the  elements  of  a  group.  Here  is  the  bed  of  the  future  coral 
dike,  having  a  depth  equal  to  20  fathoms,  and  bestrewed  with  banks  of  little 
depth.  At  the  windward  limit  of  this  dike,  there  are  already  some  islets  united 
together  by  a  reef,  but  is  not  yet  continuous ;  on  the  opposite  side  there  is  also 
an  island.  The  reefs  extend  from  the  two  extremities  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  dike,  the  space  between  it  and  the  reefs  being  occupied  by  submerged  banks, 
which  are  still  separated  by  large  intervals.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
the  progress  of  this  incipient  coral  group,  which  may  take  thoasandt  of  years  to 
completely  form,  and  would  then  be  one  of  the  largest,  being  85  miles  from  East 
to  West. 

The  south-easternmost  of  the  windward  group  is  Piserarr^  or  Pisserarre  (or 

Pizaras  of  M.  Chamisso),  and  is  in  lat.  8®  34'  20^  N.,  Ion.  150®  32'  30'  £. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  N.E.  face,  are  Ounalik,  Amytideu,  Pilipal^  and  Onoaup  ; 
and  N.W.  of  these  again  are  two  other  islets,  Maghyr  and  Maghyrarik^ 
These  three  groups  are  united  to  each  other  by  a  reef,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
in  some  parts ;  in  others  only  marked  by  the  greenish  colour  of  the  water. 
The  south-westernmost  island,  Onooun,  the  Anonima  of  Ibargoitia,  is  in  laU 

*  Voytge  du  SSniavine,  tome  ii.  pp.  SOI— 293. 

t  It  may  be  obeer?ed  that  Admiral  Knisensteni  has  applied  the  name  of  Liitke  to  the  large  gnmp 
to  the  Wett,  next  deMHbed  in  his  atlas.    This  is  probably  an  oTersight. 
t   Voyage  du  Siniavinef  tome  it,  pp.  293-4. 
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8^  36'  N.,  lou.  UQ'^  47'  30^  E«  Between  it  and  Maghyr,  the  reef  consisU  of  a 
series  of  submerged  shoals,  Capt.  Lutke  did  not  land  on  these  islands,  but 
was  visited  by  numerous  canoes. 

The  MANNAi'jEU  BANK,  which  was  stated  by  Chamisso  to  be  found  by 
Don  Luis  Torres  in  lat.  8®  2(y  N.,  Ion.  149^,  and  had  21  fathoms  water  on  it, 
was  unsuccessfully  sought  for  by  Capt.  Lutke  in  this  position.  He  sailed  on  this 
parallel  as  far  as  Ion.  148^  without  finding  bottom  with  50  fathoms  of  line.  The 
determination  of  the  position  of  this  bank  is  important,  as  it  may  be  an  island 
or  reef  in  course  of  formation.  It  is  said  that  the  discoverer  sailed  for  three 
entire  days  on  it. 

LOS  MARTIRES  ISLANDS  were  seen  by  Duperrey,  who  places  them  in 
lat  7^  34^  N.,  Ion.  149®  29^  E.  Morrell  says  they  are  three  in  number,  all  small 
and  low,  with  dangerous  reefs  jutting  out  from  them  in  all  directions.  They 
are  thinly  populated,  and  appear  to  be  very  lightly  wooded.  The  largest  and 
most  abundant  are  the  cocoa-nut  trees ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  badly  supplied 
with  fruits.  There  is  but  little  inducement  to  visit  these  islands,  the  less  so  on 
account  of  the  reefs  and  dangers,  the  strong  currents  which  set  between  them, 
and  also  from  the  hostile  and  treacherous  character  of  the  natives. 

ENDERBY  ISLANDS,  a  name  given  to  a  group  by  Capt.  Renneck,  in 
1826,  in  the  service  of  the  well-known  noble  merchants  of  London.  In  1799, 
Capt.  Ibargoitia  discovered  an  island,  which  he  called  Kata  Island ;  but  Freycinet 
decided  that  it  was  in  reality  two  islands,  one  of  which  is  called  Paulouhot^  and 
the  other  Alet,  which  is  in  lat  7°  19^  25*  N.,  Ion.  149°  17'  E. 

POULOUSOUK,SOOUGHE,  or  IBARGOITIA  ISLAND,  was  seen  by  Capt. 
Ibargoitia  in  1799  and  1801.  It  was  named  Poulousouk  by  Capt.  Freycinet, 
and  was  taken  by  Ibargoitia,  though  with  no  probability,  for  the  San  BariohmS 
of  Quiros,  in  1597.  lu  position  is  about  lat.  6°  40^,  Ion.  149°  8'  E.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Naiad  places  it  in  lat.  6°  35',  Ion.  148°  22'  (corrected).  It  is  of 
coral  formation,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  similar  in  size  and  appearance 
to  Poulouhot  It  is  well  inhabited  by  a  light-corn plexioned  race.  It  is  called 
Sooughe  on  Liitke*s  chart.  At  5  leagues  to  the  East  of  it  is  a  bank  seen  by  the 
vessel  La  Paz,  in  1819. 

PYGHELLA  or  COQUILLE  ISLET.— This  small  islet  was  seen  July  3, 
1824,  by  Capt  Duperrey,  in  lat.  8°  12'  N.,  and  Ion.  147°  41'  30"  E.  It  was 
named  after  Duperrey*s  vessel  by  Krusenstern  ;  the  discoverer  named  it  Bigali; 
Lfitke  writes  it  Pigali,  or  Pygkella.  Don  Luis  Torres,  who  saw  it  and  the 
adjacent  island,  names  them  Piyouelao  and  Faliao.  It  is  not  more  than  300 
yards  in  diameter,  and  nearly  level  with  the  water's  edge,  and  surrounded  by  a 
reef.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  bushes,  and  about  fifty  cocoa- 
nut  trees.     It  is  inhabited. 

FAIEOU  ISLET,  which  lies  in  lat.  8°  7  J'  N.,  Ion.  146°  47'  30"  E.,  that  is,  55 
miles  exactly  West  of  Pyghella,  is  a  similar  islet  to  it,  both  in  size  and  character; 
the  reef  forms  a  small  bay  on  it.  There  is  a  high  wood  on  it,  among  which 
bread-fruit  trees  were  seen,  but  not  a  single  cocoa-nut  tree.  It  is  also  inhabited. 
There  is  another  island  of  the  same  name  to  the  eastward,  before  alluded  to, 
which  has  been  named  Liitke  Island  for  distinction. 
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The  OnuHlipoM  Bank,  seen  by  Don  Lait  Torres,  lies  Bomewhere  between  these 
two  islets,  h  had  but  1 1  faihoms  over  it,  but  was  not  found  by  Liitke,  after  a 
careful  search. 

Lydxa  Island  is  marked  on  Capt,  Duperrey's  chart  in  lat.  8^  38\  Ion.  147^  Wy 
but  its  existence  may  be  considered  as  doubtful. 

SETUAHAL  or  TUCKER  ISLAND  was  seen  by  Capt.  Wilson  in  the 
missionary  ship  Duff,  October  25,  1793.  Duperrey  places  it  in  lat.  7^  22'  N., 
Ion,  147^  6'  £•  The  island  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  articles  of  subsistence  it  produces  are  supposed  to  be  only  fish,  roots,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and,  perhaps,  bread-fruit  When  the  Duff  approached,  some  canoes  of 
natives,  not  a  stout  race,  came  off,  and  two  men.  Tucker  and  Connelly,  deserted 
here.  The  commander  of  the  Naiad  (1846)  says  that  it  may  be  approached 
within  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  as  no  hidden  danger  exists :  that  it  is  of  coral 
formation,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  has  about  350  inhabitants.* 

NAMURREK  or  SWEDE  ISLANDS.— These  islands  consist  of  three  separate 
groups,  that  to  the  East  being  named  Namurrek  (or  Namouttek);  the  westernmost, 
jSl(*to ;  and  the  southernmost,  Namoliaour,  They  are  roost  likely  the  islands 
named  Swede  and  Haweis  Islands  by  Capt.  Wilson,  of  the  Duff^  1793,  the  first 
on  account  of  a  Swedish  sailor  of  his,  who  was  landed  at  his  own  request  on  one 
of  them.  They  were  examined  by  Liltke,  who  places  Namurrek  in  lat.  7^  32'  N., 
Ion.  146®  30'. 

£lato  is  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  as  Namurrek,  in  lat.  7®  SO'  N.,  Ion. 
146^  15'  E.  This  side  of  the  group  consists  of  an  uncovered  reef,  with  soma 
islets,  one  of  which  is  called  Falipi.  On  the  chart  of  Cantova,  nearly  in  this 
spot,  is  marked  Bank  of  Falipi,  Can  this  bank  have  become  an  island  in  the 
interval  of  100  years?  There  is  a  port  in  the  Elato  group,  and  the  vessels  sent 
from  the  Marianas  to  collect  biche-de»mar  always  stop  here.  Capt  Liitke  could 
not  find  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  which  he  was  afterwards  told  was  on  the 
eastern  side,  contrary  to  the  usual  law  of  coral  reefe.  The  natives  were  very  shy, 
and  would  not  visit  his  ship.f 

OLIMARAO  ISLES,  two  small  isleto  surrounded  by  a  reef,  discovered  in 
1828  by  Capt.  Lutke,  in  lat.  7®  43'  30*  N.,  Ion.  145®  56'  45"  E,  The  group  is 
not  more  than  5  or  6  miles  in  circuit,  and  aeems  to  have  some  timid  inbabitants, 
who  asked  for  food. 

IFALOUK  or  WILSON  ISLANDS.— This  is  a  small  group,  netn  as  two  isUb 
by  Wilson,  in  the  Duff,  in  1 793.  They  were  visited  by  Lutke,  April  3, 1 828,  and 
were  found  to  consist  not  of  two,  but  of  four  islets:  Jfalouk  (or  Evalouk), 
Afoot,  Ella,  and  Fararik,  lying,  as  usual,  on  the  edges  of  a  lagoon  about  5  miles 
in  circumference.  This  group  is  more  populous  in  proportion  than  the  others. 
The  Seniavine  was  soon  surrounded  by  twenty-five  canoes,  containing  at  least  a 
hundred  natives,  who  were  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Carolinians 
by  their  clamorous  disposition ;  he  had  some  little  trouble  firom  their  stealing 
propensities.     The  commander  of  the  Naiad  says  there  is  a  good  boat  passage 

•  MiBhionary  Voyage-,  Purdy't  Table*,  p.  153;  Naut.  Mag.,  1840,  p.  26. 
t  Voyage  da  Siniavine,  tome  li.  pp.  127—129. 
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through  the  reef,  od  the  South  side  of  the  group.     The  isleti  are  covered  with 
Gocoa-Dut  trees. 

The  OULEAI  or  OULLEAY  GROUP.— Capt  Wilson,  in  the  Buff,  1793, 
discovered  a  group  which  he  named  the  Thirteen  Islands  ;  but  when  the  minute 
examination  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Zavalichine,  Capt.  Lutke*s  officer,  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  twenty-two  islands,  the  names  of  which  are  very  well  designated 
oo  Capt.  Freycinet*s  chart  and  by  M.  Chamisso.  The  name,  as  given  on  the 
chart  on  a  large  scale  then  drawn  up,  is  OuHeay^  in  the  narrative,  Ouledi. 

From  the  observations  made  in  the  Shtiavine,  the  southern  point  of  Raour,  the 
easternmost  of  the  group,  lies  in  lat.  7^  W  T  N.,  Ion.  143^  53'  £. 

The  charts  of  this  group  are  a  very  good  example  of  what  exaggeration  will 
do  to  mislead  the  navigator.  In  the  old  charts  this  group  occupies  a  space  of 
two  or  three  degrees  in  longitude.  Capt.  Freycinet  reduced  it  to  seventy  miles: 
but  when  the  survey  was  made  by  Capt.  Liitke,  it  was  found  not  to  exceed  six 
nautic  miles  in  extent. 

The  fatiguing  uniformity  of  the  coral  islands  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that 
one  description  serves  for  all.  But  the  Ouleai  group  differs  from  the  others  in 
this  respect.  Its  figure  is  very  irregular ;  it  has  two  projecting  angles  to  the 
North,  and  a  deep  indentation  between  them.  According  to  the  usual  hypothesis 
of  formation,  this  figure  cannot  be  expluiriftd  but  by  supposing  that  two  inde- 
pendent groups  were  formed  at  the  same  time  in  this  part.  The  channel  of 
12  yards,  between  the  Islands  of  Angaliyardil  and  Farailes,  seems  to  mark  their 
separation.  The  reef,  which  extends  thence  to  the  S.E.,  reunites  abreast  of 
Motogazeu  to  the  reef  running  from  Raour  Island,  thus  completing  the  eastern 
group ;  at  the  same  time  a  depth  of  4  J  fathoms,  and  the  reef  extending  East  and 
N.£.  from  Felalis,  marks  the  direction  of  the  prolonged  reef,  which  would  in  time 
reach  to  Farailes,  and  form  the  western  group. 

OuLEAi,  properly  so  called,  is  advantageously  distinguished  not  only  from  the 
rest  of  the  group,  but  from  the  generality  of  coral  islands.  Its  southern  side  has 
not  the  shoal  which  renders  landing  so  difficult  elsewhere;  but  the  shore  rises 
with  a  tolerably  steep  ascent,  presenting  an  even,  clean,  sandy  bottom,  on  which 
every  g^rain  of  sand  may  be  seen  through  the  transparent  water  at  the  depth  of 
several  fathoms.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  pleasant ;  it  is  a  wood  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  footpaths,  and  dotted  with  cleared  spots,  where  you  meet 
with  isolated  houses.  Unlike  the  generality  of  coral  islands,  when  you  advance 
only  a  few  steps  from  one  shore,  and  then  reach  the  opposite,  it  occupies  a  large 
space,  on  which  fine  bread-fruit  trees  have  sufficient  room  to  form  a  sort  of  park. 
It  occupies  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  group,  and  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  form, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  Its  North  extreme  is  in  lat.  7^  22'  ff  N., 
Ion.  143°  57'  53"  E. 

Palliou  Island  extends  from  its  S.E.  extremity  in  a  nearly  true  South  direction, 
and  is  nearly  connected  with  Raour  Island,  the  south-easternmost  of  the  g^oup, 
the  two  together  being  \\  miles  in  length. 

On  the  western  side  of  Raour,  oiF  the  North  part  of  which  the  SSniavine 
anchored,  are  four  or  five  artificial  harbours,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Carolines.     A  jetty  of  large  stooes  ran  out  for  100  yards  into 
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the  sea,  and  at  each  side  of  its  extremity  another  line  of  stones,  projecting  at  an 
angle  of  about  60^,  so  that  the  whole  has  something  the  form  of  an  anchor. 
From  the  South  end  of  Raour  the  reef  projects  nearly  half  a  mile ;  and  between 
it  and  Tagoilap  Island^  2  miles  to  the  W.N.W.,  is  Moiogozeu  Islet,  which  is 
very  small,  and,  like  all  the  rest,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  so  that  the  anchorage  in 
the  eastern  group  has  two  entrances,  one  on  each  side  of  Motogozeu. 

Felalisse  Island^  the  S.W.  of  the  group,  lies  2  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Tagoilap. 
Between  it  and  Motogozeu  there  are  some  detached  coral  patches.  The  reef  runs 
to  the  N.W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Felalisse,  leaving  a  navigable  opening 
into  the  lagoon  between  it  and  Faluellap,  a  small  islet,  one  of  a  group  which 
extends  N.N.W.  and  N.  1|  miles  to  Oulemeray^  the  N.W.  island  of  the  group. 
Thence  the  chain  is  continued  through  Seliape  and  some  smaller  islands  to  E.S.E. 
to  Farailesse^  between  which  and  Langaligcaraxle  is  the  very  narrow  but  navigable 
channel  before  alluded  to,  forming  a  northern  entrance  to  the  lagoon. 

The  group  is  there  about  6  miles  in  extent.  East  and  West,  and  3  miles  in  its 
average  breadth.  The  inhabitants,  both  in  exterior  and  character,  differ  but  little 
from  the  Lougounorians  before  described.  Their  numbers  were  estimated  at  about 
350  able  men,  without  women  or  children. 

The  magnetic  variation  at  Raour,  in  1 828,  was  2^  7,5f  E. 

FARROILAP  (or  Fattoilap)  wa#in  reality  first  discovered  by  Liitke,  March 
28,  1828.  Such  an  island  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  by  D.  L.  Torres,  but  it  had 
been  placed  at  hazard  on  all  charts  previous  to  its  position  being  fixed  as  lat. 
8^  36'  N.,  Ion.  144^  36'  E.*  It  is  a  small  group,  not  more  than  4  miles  in  circuit, 
and  composed  of  three  islets,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  middle.  The  group  cannot 
afford  much  for  resources.     Its  population  is  about  sixty  able  men.f 

EOURYPYG  is  a  small  group,  composed  of  only  two  islets.  Liitke,  who 
passed  along  its  northern  side,  had  no  communication  with  the  inhabitants  who 
he  saw  standing  on  the  beach,  consequently  could  gather  no  particulars  of  iL  It 
has  a  lagoon.  Their  existence  was  then  established,  though  on  Arrowsmith's 
chart  two  islands  are  placed  nearly  in  this  position,  stated  to  have  been  seen  by 
Capt.  Hunter  in  1791  ;  there  is  no  notice  of  this  given  in  his  narrative.  Their 
position  is  lat  6°  40'  N.,  Ion.  143°  10'  E. ;  var.,  3°  40'  E.  (1828).  The  com- 
mander of  the  Naiad  calls  them  the  Kama  Islands,  and  were  visited  by  him  in 
September,  1844.  Tbe  population  amounted  to  about  150.  The  islets  produce 
nothing  but  cocoa-nuts.  -^ 

SOROL  or  PHILIP  ISLANDS,  two  small  islands,  both  seen  by  Capt.  Hunter 
in  1791.  The  easternmost  is  the  largest,  and  is  5  miles  from  the  other.  On 
Capt.  Lulke's  chart  they  are  placed  in  lat.  8°  6'  N.,  Ion.  140°  52'. 

FEYS  or  TROMELIN  ISLAND.--In  1828,  Capt.  Legoarant  de  Tromelin 
discovered  a  small  low  island  in  lat.  9""  52'  N.,  Ion.  UO""  42'  E.,  to  which  Admiral 
Krusenstern  gave  his  name.     It  is  said  that  it  is  5  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad. 


*  "  It  is  ratber  singular  that  Capt.  Wilkes  should  state  this  island  to  be  in  lat.  10"*  45'  N.,  Ion. 
146°  27'  E,,J'rom  the  charts.  The  Flying  FUh  consequently  passed  over  this  position  withoat 
seeing  any  indication  of  land ;  the  same  with  Feis  Island."— iVarra/ii?e  qf  the  United  SteUts* 
JBxploring  Expedition,  yol.  y.  p.  271. 

t  Voyage  da  S^nkarine,  tome  il.  pp.  135—142. 
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Capt  Lutke  examiDed  it  in  1828,  and  places  it  in  lat.  9^  47'  N.,  Ion.  140^  38'  £., 
calling  it  Feis  or  Feys,  The  size  he  mentions  is  also  very  different  from  Capt. 
Tromelin*  He  says : — This  island  is  remarkable,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  Carolines  that  has  no  lagoon ;  it  is  formed  of  madreporic  rocks,  30  feet 
high,  against  which  the  sea  beats  immediately.  It  is  four  versts  (2§  miles)  ia 
circumference.  There  is  no  anchorage  in  any  part.  On  the  South  side,  where 
the  coast  is  sandy,  there  is  less  surf.  Landing  was  very  difficult  here,  and  the 
natives  were  not  so  good  sailors  as  in  any  other  island  of  the  archipelago. 
Bread-fruit  trees  were  rare,  but  bananas  were  in  tolerable  abundance.  Varia- 
tion, 1°  30'  E. 

The  OULUTHY  or  MACKENZIE  ISLANDS.— This  group  was  discovered 
by  the  Spanish  navigator,  Egoi,  and  was  seen  in  1823  by  Capt.  Mackenzie^ 
who  gave  some  notice  of  it  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  June,  1824.  It  was 
partially  examined  by  Capt.  Liitke,  who  states  that  the  native  name  is  Ouluthy. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  group,  Mogroog,  that  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Padre  Cantova, 
was  killed  on  his  second  visit  to  the  Carolines.*  This  was  during  the  endeavours 
to  establish  Catholic  missions  throughout  the  archipelago.  When  Capt.  Liitke 
passed  Falalep,  on  which  the  mission  was  planted,  he  was  unable  to  land ;  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  result  of  the  missionaries' 
devotedness  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 

The  Islands  Mogmog,  Falalep,  and  others,  on  which  was  this  Spanish  mission, 
are  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  group.  The  whole  is  of  great  extent,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  low  coral  islands,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  connected 
by  coral  reefs,  forming  a  large  lagoon  inside,  with  many  good  passages  through 
the  reef  leading  into  it.  This  group  is  thickly  populated  by  a  light-complexioned 
race,  whose  manners  and  customs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Caroline 
nlanders.  These  natives,  although  apparently  mild  and  friendly  to  a  stranger,  are 
by  no  means  to  be  trusted,  as  one  or  two  Manila  vessels  were  cut  off  at  this  group 
some  years  ago.f 

The  two  small  islands  on  the  eastern  group,  Ear  and  KhUap  or  Hielapy  are 
connected  by  a  reef  to  each  other  and  to  some  others  beyond  them.  These  isles 
are  inhabited,  and  from  them  a  shoal  extends  for  15  miles  to  the  S.K  The  bottom 
was  distinctly  visible  on  its  outer  edge  from  the  Seniamney  but  some  natives  who 
approached  said  there  was  no  danger  in  approaching  these  islands,  though  their 
notions  of  such  danger  might  be  very  different  from  ours. 

The  western  group,  which  is  8  leagues  in  extent  from  North  to  South,  is  formed 
of  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  united  together  by  coral  reefs.  The  two 
groups  are  separated  by  a  chain  8  miles  broad,  into  which  Capt.  Liitke  entered  as 
far  as  the  middle.  The  United  States'  schooner,  Flying  Fi$h,  entered  the  lagooa 
with  not  less  than  7  fathoms  on  the  bar,  and  procured  some  fish  and  cocoa-nuts 
from  the  natives. 

The  S.W.  point  of  the  eastern  group,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  all 
the  islands,  is  in  lat.  9"^  56'  N.,  Ion.  139^  50'  E. ;  and  the  Island  Mogmog,  the 
northernmost  of  the  western  group,  is  in  latitude  10^  6'  N.,  Ion.  139^  45'  30^"  £. 

•  See  Barney,  Chronol.  Hist,  vol.  v.  t  Naotical  Magasine,  January,  1849,  p.  87. 
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CapL  wakes  makes  the  East  extremity  of  them  in  latitude  10°  7'  53*  N.^mud 
loop'tude,  139^  64'  58"  £. ;  Tanation,  H^"  (/  £.  (1828.) 

TAP  or  EAP  has  been  seen  bj  many  navigators,  both  in  early  times  and  more 
recently.  The  Padre  Cantova  gives  it  a  circamference  of  40  leagues,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  extensive.  It  is  frequently  made  by  shi|is  taking  the  eastern  passage  to 
China,  and  is  also  called  Unawh  by  Capt.  Horsburgh. 

At  a  distance  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  islands,  and  when 
nearer  it  seems  like  a  group  of  islands  cootigaoos  to  each  other,  the  whole 
encompassed  by  a  chain  of  black  rocks.  This  deception  probably  caused  Capt. 
John  Hunter,  who  passed  it  in  1791,  to  place  three  islands  in  this  situation. 

The  island  has  a  pleasing  aspect  from  the  sea,  being  interspersed  with  many 
booses.  It  is  estimated  to  extend  from  North  to  Sooth  about  d|  leagues,  and  the 
position  of  the  North  end  has  been  inferred  to  lie  in  latitude  9°  40^  N. ;  of  the 
Sooth  end  the  latitude  has  been  given  from  the  mean  of  several  observations, 
90  SO'  dO'  N.;  the  longitude,  also  from  nomenms  observations,  from  138°  T  N. 
to  138°  81^  E.  The  southernmost  land  is  low,  but  rises  to  the  northward  into  bills. 
The  island  is  not  covered  with  wood,  but  many  parts  appear  luxuriant  and  abound 
in  cocoa-nut  trees.  On  the  southern  and  western  sides  the  reef  is  dangerous,  and 
it  extends  in  a  W.S.W.  direction  2  leagues  from  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island. 
It  is  steep-to,  and  some  of  the  black  rocks  appear  just  above  water  near  its 
extremity.* 

The  commander  of  the  Naiad  remained  here  seven  weeks  in  1843,  collecting 
biche-de-mar.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  S.E.  side,  formed  by  reefs ; 
the  entrance  to  which  can  easily  be  discerned  from  the  roast-head  when  standing 
along  the  reef.  Yap  is  thickly  populated  by  a  light»complexioned  race  ;  they  are 
of  a  treacherous  disposition,  and  have  cut  off  several  Manila  vessels  which  have 
gone  there  to  collect  biche-de»mar.  The  chiefs  confessed  to  the  captain  of  the 
Naiad  that  they  had  taken  two  Spanish  vessels ;  the  last  one  having  a  crew  of 
fifty  Manila  men,  who  were  all  massacred. 

The  tribe  at  the  harbour  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  cut  them  off,  but  they  were 
put  on  their  guard  by  a  neighbouring  hostile  tribe.  No  merchant  vessel  passing' 
should  have  any  intercourse  with  these  natives  or  allow  them  on  deck,  as  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted. f 

Hu«TBa*s  Riir,  a  narrow  coral  reef,  over  which  Capt.  John  Hunter  passed  in 
the  Waakzamheydt^  July  17,  1791.  He  had  16  fathoms  water  when  on  it,  and 
saw  the  bottom  very  distinctly.  It  extends  nearly  North  and  South,  and  is  about 
7  leagues  N.  by  E.  of  Yap.     LaL  9°  57|'  N.,  Ion.  138°  13"  £.{ 

The  MATELOTAS  ISLANDS.— The  first  notice  of  these  islands  was  given 
by  Villalobos,  who  discovered  them  in  1545,  but  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
been  previously  visited,  for  the  inhabitants  approached  holding  up  a  cross,  and 
calling  Buenas  dia$  Matelota$j  from  which  their  name  was  given. ^  On  Capt. 
LUtke's  chart  they  are  called  the   Western  Lamoiiaaur  Group,  and  they  have 


•  Oriental  Navigator,  p.  601 ;  Purdy's  Tables,  p.  162;  Horsbmvh's  Directory,  voL  0.  p.  574. 

f  Nautical  Magazine.  Jaouary,  ld49,  p.  27. 

i  Haoter's  HUtoricsl  Journa],  p.  87.  §  Bumej,  toL  It.  p.  380. 
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been  called  the  Gouloa  Islands.  They  were  seen  in  1796  by  Admiral  Rainier, 
in  the  Suffolk^  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Spencer  Keys. 

The  Matelotas  group  is  composed  of  three  small,  low,  and  wooded  islands, 
connected  by  reefs  and  sand-banks.  The  two  northern  ones  bear  from  each  other 
N.£*  I  £.  and  S.W.  |  W.,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them  in  the  night,  as 
a  coral  reef  projects  2  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  N.E.  island,  having  in 
some  places  high  breakers.  On  January  3rd,  1798,  Capt.  Moring,  in  the  ship 
Dmckifui/ield  Hall^  had  great  difficulty  in  weathering  the  group.  He  says:— 
**  How  far  the  reefs  may  extend  to  the  westward  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 
they  stretched  farther  than  we  could  see  on  a  clear  day :  the  distance  from  the 
northernmost  to  the  southernmost  island  is  about  6  leagues."*  In  1843  the 
South  island  was  inhabited,  but  the  population  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
thirty-five  souls,  who  live  entirely  on  cocoa-nuts  and  fish. 

The  North  extremity  is  in  lat  8^  41'  N.,  Ion.  137^  4(/  £. ;  the  South  extreme 
in  lat.  17^  N.,  Ion.  137°  33'  E. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  islands  are  the  same  as  the  Arrecifos  of  Villa- 
lobos  in  1545.t  According  to  the  Spanish  missionaries.  Padres  Clara  and  Cantova, 
the  native  name  is  Paulogue ;  other  authorities  call  them  PaUws^  Pally ^  or 
Pallou,  In  the  charts  made  by  Capt.  Macluer  they  are  called  Pellew.  But  the 
name  by  which  they  are  generally  known  is  that  first  given,  which,  though  not 
exactly  correct,  has  for  this  reason  been  retained. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  we  acquired  a  more  particular  knowledge  of 
these  isles,  and  their  worthy  inhabitants,  from  the  wreck  of  the  Antelope  packet, 
Capt.  Wilson,  which  was  lost  upon  the  coast  in  1783.  '*  The  captain,"  says  an 
intelligent  writer,  **  found  the  natives  delicate  in  their  sentiments,  friendly  in  their 
disposition,  and,  in  short,  a  people  that  do  honour  to  the  human  race.  The 
astonishment  which  those  who  first  discovered  the  English  manifested  on  seeing 
their  colour,  plainly  shewed  that  they  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man.  The 
country  is  well  covered  with  timber  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  furnish  the  natives 
with  canoes,  some  large  enough  to  carry  thirty  men.  Yams  and  cocoa-nuts,  being 
their  chief  articles  of  subsistence,  are  attended  to  with  the  utmost  care.  They 
have,  also,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  6ranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits.  The  men  go 
entirely  naked ;  the  women  nearly  so.  The  conduct  of  these  people  towards  the 
English  was  uniformly  courteous  and  attentive,  accompanied  with  a  politeness 
which  surprised  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it." 

Capt.  Robertson,  in  his  Memoir  of  1795,  has  very  justly  censured  the  officers 
of  the  Antelope  for  not  having  given,  in  any  part  of  their  narrative,  the  smallest 
information,  or  ''  said  one  single  word,  whither  it  was  possible  for  a  ship  to 
anchor  amongst,  or  near,  any  of  these  islands ;"  and  he  observes  that  the  only 
piece  of  nautical  information  he  could  find  is  the  general  description  of  their 
limits,  which  he  has  shown  to  be  grossly  erroneous.  Capt.  Robertson  says  that 
the  group  **  is  a  distinct  range  or  chain  of  islands,  extending  28  leagues  in  length 

*  Oriental  Navigator,  pp.  574-5.  t  Buniay,  vol.  i.  p.  831. 
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N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.y  bat  in  breadth  rerj  narrow ;  they  are  of  moderate  height, 
MBall  in  size,  and  in  number  almost  innumerable ;  they  have  often  been  seen  by 
the  India  Company's  ships,  going  to  China  by  the  eastern  passage.  In  the 
FamsUtarif  1781,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exactly  determining  their  southern 
extremity  and  eastern  direction ;  we  fell  in  with  that  side,  and  stood  on  to  the 
N.N.W.,  thinking  to  weather  them.  After  getting  sight  of  the  northern  islands, 
the  wind  changed  more  northerly,  which  eren  prevented  us  from  being  able  to 
weatho-  the  island  we  at  first  took  to  be  the  northernmost,  but  which  we  found 
was  not  so;  therefore,  judging  it  impracticable  to  get  to  windward,  without 
a  great  loss  of  time,  we  wore  and  stood  to  the  southward,  coasting  along  the 
islands,  at  the  distance  of  about  4  or  5  leagues  from  their  East  side ;  rounded 
the  southernmost,  at  the  distance  of  3  leagues ;  from  which  we  took  a  departure, 
allowing  the  latitude,  by  a  good  meridian  altitude,  to  be  6^  56' N. ;  the  northern- 
most island  I  make  to  lie  in  laL  8^  9^  N.,  from  estimated  bearings  and  distance, 
two  hours  after  the  noon  obserration,  which  I  was  happy  to  find,  on  comparison, 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  those  ships  which  passed  to  the  northward  of 
them,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  settling  their  true  latitude.  As  to  the 
longitude,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  ;  there  is  such  a  discordancy  in  all  the 
accounts,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  determine  exactly.  I  have  taken  the 
mean  of  what  appeared  to  me  most  satisfactory ;  which,  I  believe,  is  not  very  far 
from  the  truth.  I  had  expected  much  satisfactory  and  authentic  nautical  infor- 
mation respecting  these  islands  from  Wilson's  account  of  them,  published  by 
Mr.  Keate ;  but  in  that  1  was  sadly  disappointed,  there  being  not  one  useful 
remark,  throughout  the  whole  book,  that  could  possibly  be  of  the  smallest  utility 
to  a  seaman.'' 

A  sketch  of  the  southern  range  of  these  islands,  by  Lieutenant  John  Macluer, 
was  published  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  1791,  and  the  following  information  has  since 
been  collected : — 

The  circumstance  by  which  this  group  and  its  history  are  made  most  familiar 
to  English  readers,  is  the  account  of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  who  was  brought  over  from 
thence  by  Capt.  Wilson,  after  the  wreck  of  the  Antelope,  August  9,  1783.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  and  on  bis  arrival  in  England 
evinced  such  an  aptitude  for  all  civilized  relations,  with  such  an  excellent  dispo- 
sition, that  his  death,  from  small-pox,  which  occurred  December  27,  1784,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  was  felt  throughout  England  with  lively  sensation.  He 
was  buried  in  Rotherhithe  churchyard,  near  its  N.W.  angle,  he  having  died  in 
that  parish.  The  East  India  Company  erected  the  vault,  now  (1850)  in  good 
preservation,  over  his  remains.* 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Voyage  of  the  Antelope  an  account  is  given  of  the 
visit  of  the  ships  Panther  and  Sndeavour,  which  were  sent  out  there  with  the 
intelligence  of  Prince  Lee  Boo*s  death.  In  this  portion,  too,  is  the  account  of 
Lieutenant  Macluer's  residence  in  the  group.  The  whole  of  these  narratives 
place  the  natives  in  a  most  amiable  light.    But  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture ; 

•  An  Accoont  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  from  the  Journals  of  Capt  Henry  Wilson,  by  George  Keate, 
4to.,  1788;  sIm  a  Supplement  to  the  foregoing,  by  J.  P.  Hockin,  M.A.,  4to.,  1803. 
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wliether  from  the  innate  evil  of  the  uncultivated  savage,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
from  tbe  aggressions  of  foreign  ships  touching  there,  their  fame  has  been  sullied 
by  treachery.  The  Syren,  whaler,  Capt.  Coffin,  was  nearly  cut  off  here,  March  21, 
1823,  on  passing  the  southernmost  island.  They  came  on  board,  100  in  number, 
apparently  friendly  ;  but  watching  an  opportunity,  they  attacked  the  crew,  and 
were  only  repulsed  after  desperate  fighting,  during  which  most  of  the  crew,  thirty- 
seven  in  number,  were  wounded,  and  two  officers  killed.* 

Capt.  Ibargoitia  remained  under  easy  sail  for  five  days,  in  1801,  off  the  islands, 
and  g^ves  as  good  an  account  of  the  natives,  with  whom  he  had  continual  com- 
munication, as  does  Capt.  Wilson ;  they  most  disinterestedly  brought  off  to  him  fish, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  various  roots.  He  says  that  Coror  Island  is  the  only 
one  where  you  can  anchor ;  but  he  was  prevented  doing  so  by  winds  and  currents.f 

The  group  extends  for  a  distance  of  40  leagues,  in  a  North  and  South  direction  ; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  5  leagues ;  but  taking  into  account  the 
surrounding  reefs,  this  breadth  would  be  doubled.  It  may  be  separated  into 
several  minor  groups,  described  as  follows  : — 

KY ANGLE  ISLES. — The  northern  limits  of  the  group  consist  of  four  small 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Ky angle,  having  a  circumference  of  4  miles, 
in  lat.  8®  8'  N.,  Ion.  134°  50'  E.,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  134°  35'  E.  It  was 
called  Moore  Isle  by  Capt.  Douglas,  in  1788.t  The  three  others  are  called 
Arayonzetf  Carapellat,  and  Korack,  The  islands  are  surrounded  by  a  reef, 
whose  diameter  is  4 J  miles  North  and  South.  Capt.  Douglas,  of  the  Iphigenia, 
saw  two  other  low  or  sandy  isles  at  8  miles  West  of  Moore  (Kyangle)  Island, 
which  he  calls  Good  Look-out  Islands,  portions  of  the  reef  which  dry  in  Macluer's 
chart. 

The  REEF  to  the  northward  of  Kyangle  is  of  a  most  dangerous  character;  the 
more  so  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  its  extent.  On  Dalrymple's  chart  it 
does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  Kyangle  group ;  but  from  the  evident  assertion 
of  Capt.  Douglas,  that  it  extends  to  lat.  8°  45',  and  that  from  this  it  extended  to 
the  West  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  so  that  Admiral  Krusenstern  has  on 
his  chart  extended  it  to  Ion.  134°  20',  and  further,  as  but  little  is  known  to  the 
soutliward  of  this  N.W.  extreme,  he  has  continued  the  reef  over  all  the  space  to 
Douglas's  Good  Look-out  Islands. 

KOSSOL. — At  3  miles  South  from  the  Kyangle  Islands  is  a  small  sandy 
island,  named  Kossol,  separated  by  a  channel,  probably  full  of  banks  and  breakers, 
10  miles  broad,  from  the  North  end  of  Babelthouap. 

BABELTHOUAP  or  Baubelthouap  (the  upper  sea,  in  the  Pelew  language)  is 
the  largest  of  the  Pelew  Islands.  It  is  9  leagues  long  North  and  South.  A 
high  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  Lieutenant  Macluer  could  see  the  whole 
group,  is  in  its  northern  part,  in  lat.  7°  40^.  Its  eastern  extremity,  according  to 
Krusenstern 's,  or  rather  Macluer's,  charts,  lies  in  lat.  7°  41'  N.,  Ion.  134°  58'  E. ; 
and  its  northern  point  in  lat.  7°  49'  N.,  Ion.  134°  52'  E.  But  according  to  the 
commander  of  the  Naiad,  these  longitudes  are  1 8'  too  far  East.  He  made  the 
East  end  of  Babelthouap  to  be  in  lat.  134°  40'  E.§ 

*  Horsburgh.  t  M emoiret  D'BspinoM,  tome  ii.  p.  26.  t  Mearcs's  Voyage,  p.  208. 

^  Nautical  Magasine,  1840,  p.  27. 
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It  IS  (or  was)  divided  into  several  districts,  of  which  ArtutgaU^  Emmelagnij  and 
Emevingg^  are  the  most  considerable*  Three  small  islands,  Arteck,  Kattou,  and 
Oorokoo,  lie  near  the  North  point  of  the  island. 

COROR,  or  Corrora^  is  separated  from  Babelthoaap,  bearing  South  from  it,  by 
a  channel  2  miles  broad.  According  to  Maclaer's  chart,  it  is  composed  of  several 
islands,  so  close  together  that  they  may  be  taken  as  one.  The  king  or  chief  of 
the  Pelew  Islands  resides  at  Coror,  or  at  least  the  celebrated  Abba  Thulie  did 
in  1783. 

According  to  the  chart  above  named,  there  »  a  reef  to  the  East  of  the  channel, 
which  extends  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  for  10  miles.  The  space  between 
this  outer  reef,  that  which  closely  surrounds  the  two  islands,  would  form  a  safe 
harbour  ;  it  is  called  New  Harbour  on  the  chart.  The  depth  shown  is  from  10  to 
14  fathoms,  but  there  are  several  shoals. 

URURTHAPEL  is  to  the  South  of  Coror.  Macluer's  charU  differ  as  to  the 
breadth  of  the  channel,  it  being  shown  as  5  and  2^  miles.  All  this  space  is 
occupied  by  a  reef,  across  which  is  a  passage,  leading  to  an  excellent  port, 
perfectly  sheltered  from  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  winds  by  the  Islands  of  Coror  and 
Umkthapel,  and  from  those  from  N.W.  by  the  Islands  AmallakelU  Assakysui, 
and  Itnungs.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  charts  drawn  up  in  1793  are  not 
sufficiently  explicit  to  be  depended  on ;  because  on  one  of  them  is  the  remark, 
should  the  middle  channel  prove  navigable,  it  will  be  an  excellent  harbour  in  both 
monsoons,  evidently  showing  that  it  had  not  been  examined.  Horsburgh  says : — 
^'  Fronting  the  high  bluff,  East  point  of  Urukthapel,  there  is  a  large  opening  in 
the  reef,  with  anchorage  and  good  soundings,  in  lat.  about  7^  IG',  having  a  small 
channel  to  the  N.W.,  with  7  and  8  fathoms,  through  the  middle  of  the  reef 
inside,  between  that  island  and  Coror.  When  within  the  opening  of  the  outer 
reef,  another  branch  of  the  channel  stretches  along  the  East  side  of  Coror  to  the 
N.E.,  where  there  is  good  shelter  inside  the  reef;  and  this  channel  leads  round 
the  East  and  North  sides  of  Coror,  to  the  western  point  of  the  island,  with 
soundings  in  it  from  10  to  25  fathoms. 

ERRAKONG  lies  to  the  South  of  Urukthapel.  The  reef  which  surrounds  the 
two  islands  on  the  East  side  forms  to  the  S.E.  of  the  first  a  very  excellent  port, 
which  has  two  entrances,  one  to  the  East,  the  other  to  the  West.  The  latter  is 
round  the  South  end  of  Urukthapel,  between  it  and  Errakoug  and  some  small 
islets ;  but  as  it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is  probably  not  well 
described,  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  large  ships.  But  to  make  up  for  this 
there  is  to  the  East  of  the  bland  two  other  passages  across  the  reef,  which  may 
be  preferable  to  it ;  the  first,  in  lat.  7^  14)',  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad ; 
the  second,  1|  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  is  much  narrower  than  the  former, 
but  Lieutenant  Macluer  passed  it  in  his  vessel.  This  is  apparently  the  harbour 
named  by  Horsburgh  Errakong  Harbour. 

OOROLON6,  a  small  island,  not  more  than  3  or  4  miles  in  length,  lies  off 
the  N.W.  point  of  Urukthapel.  Macluer  first  anchored  near  this  island,  and 
then  steered  to  the  S.E.,  along  the  coast  of  the  latter  island  to  reach  Errakong 
Harbour.  Krusenstern  places  the  island  in  lat.  7^  18'  N.,  Ion.  134°  d3|^ 
Errakong  Harbour  is  in  lat.  7°  11'  N.,  Ion.  134°  39'  E. 
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PELELEWy  a  pleasant  and  fertile  island,  lies  7|  miles  South  of  Errakong.  It 
is  8  miles  long  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction.  Between  its  North  extremity 
and  Errakong,  and  within  the  great  reef,  there  lie,  according  to  Macluer's  chart, 
several  islands,  one  of  which,  named  Akamokum,  is  separated  by  a  reef,  across 
which  is  a  passage  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  through  which  it  is 
thoogfat  Macluer  passed,  as  it  is  stated  to  be  a  good  channel.  At  the  South 
extremity  of  Pelelew,  or  Pillilew  according  to  Horsburgh,  the  reef  which 
surrounds  the  group  on  the  West  side  commences ;  within  its  limits  are  several 
blands,  as  Kylo,  Kourakong^  and  ImiUis^  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  each 
other  by  reefs  and  shoals.  The  South  extremity  of  Pelelew  is  in  lat.  6^  58'  N., 
Ion.  133°  27' E. 

ANOOUR  is  the  south-westernmost  island  of  the  group.  It  is  low,  and 
extends  3  or  4  miles  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  The  channel  which  separates 
it  from  Pelelew  is  5  miles  broad  ;  it  is  safe,  but  there  are  no  soundings,  the  two 
extremities  of  the  islands  being  steep-to.  Capt.  Ibargoitia,  who  beat  through  to 
the  westward  with  a  westerly  wind,  could  find  no  bottom  even  at  a  mile  off  the 
shore.  He  sent  off  a  boat  to  the  South  end  of  this  island  to  procure  water,  but 
it  could  not  approach  within  2  cables'  length  of  it,  on  account  of  the  shallowness 
and  the  surf.  The  natives  attempted  to  serve  them,  by  bringing  some  off  in  their 
canoes  by  means  of  the  casks,  which  were  carried  half  a  mile  into  the  woods ; 
but  they  brought  but  little,  and  that  not  good. 

Directly  to  the  West  of  the  S.W.  point  of  this  island,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  league.  Lieutenant  Macluer  found  a  bank  with  10  fathoms  water ;  and  in  1806 
the  same  commander,  in  the  ship  Mangles^  found  a  reef  extending  half  a  mile 
from  this  low  sandy  point ;  but  Capt.  Horsburgh,  who  passed  close  to  the  point  in 
the  Anna  in  the  same  year,  did  not  see  it,  so  it  is  supposed  not  to  exist 

Capt.  Ibargoitia,  who  calls  this  island  Niaur,  determined  the  latitude  of  its 
S.W.  point  to  be  in  6°  53'  55"  N.,  Ion.  134°  31'.  Mr.  Horsburgh  observed  iU 
Ion.  as  134°  21';  the  mean  may  be  taken  as  134°  26}'.  But  a  recent  account 
states  that  by  several  measurements,  by  good  chronometers,  from  Macao  and 
Manila,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  134°  6',  so  that,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  the  whole 
group  is  placed  nearly  20'  too  far  East.* 

*  Nautical  Magaslne,  Jannmry,  1840,  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

ISLANDS  BETWEEN  LATS.  10°  AND  20°  N^  INCLUDING 

THE  LADRONE  ISLANDS. 

CLIPPERTON  ISLAND  was  discoTered,  in  1705,  by  a  companion  of  Dam- 
pier's,  Capt.  Clippertoo,  who  separated  from  him  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
to  go  to  the  Indies,  in  which  passage  he  fell  in  with  this  rock  or  island.  Its 
position,  as  given,  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  bat  its  existence  waS  doubted 
until  recently. 

Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  is  the  first  who  made  us  acquainted  with  the  exact 
character  of  this  rock.  He  made  it  May  8th,  1839,  at  the  distance  of  15  miles, 
at  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  the  sun's  rays  playing  on  its  nearest  face,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  brig  close  hauled.  '<  The  name,  Clipperton  Rock,  certainly 
misled  us,  and  had  we  made  the  point  at  night,  with  a  fair  wind,  would 
almost  inevitably  have  severely  damaged  or  destroyed  both  vessels.  I  certainly 
should  have  steered  to  pass  it  to  the  northward,  merely  assuming  it  to  be  a 
solitary  rock." 

Nothing  in  this  name  could  lead  a  seaman  to  imagine  a  high  rock,  placed  on 
the  southern  edge  of  a  coral  lagoon  itlandf  3  miles  long  N.  and  S.,  by  the  same 
K  and  W. 

Its  description  should  stand  thus : — A  very  dangerous,  low,  lagoon  island, 
destitute  of  trees,  with  a  high  rock  on  its  southern  edge,  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  sail. 

This  rock  can  be  seen  15  miles.  In  thick  weather  the  low  coral  belt,  which 
appears  like  sand,  will  not  be  distinguished  until  close  to  it.  The  breakers  on  the 
eastern  side  do  not  afford  sufficient  warning  for  a  vessel  to  turn  or  change  course. 
On  the  northern  part  of  the  belt,  the  land  is  a  little  raised,  and  appears  to  be 
clothed  with  something  like  grass. 

There  are  two  entrances,  which  at  high  water  may  be  safe ;  but  at  the  moment 
we  passed,  the  surf  was  too  heavy,  and  the  reflux  showed  the  rocks  bare.  The  high 
rock  is  situated  in  lat.  10^  17' N.,  Ion.  109^  1(/  W.,  the  dangers  from  it  northerly 
extending  2  miles  easterly,  and  the  same  north-westerly.  On  the  beach  several 
large  trees  were  observed,  and  an  object,  which  was  thought  to  be  part  of  a  vessel, 
near  the  western  opening. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lagoon,  as  viewed  from  the  mast-head,  there  is  one  hole  of 
blue  water,  and  a  second  belt  is  connected  with  rock,  attaching  it  to  the  East  side 
of  the  island.  This  literally  constitutes  two  islands  formed  by  its  two  openings ; 
both  are  on  the  weather  side  of  the  island. 

No  living  trees  were  seen,  but  the  whole  island  was  covered  with  gannet, 
boobies,  frigate  pelican,  and  several  kinds  of  tern,  which  had  also  been  noticed  in 
great  numbers  during  the  previous  week,  at  least  500  miles  to  the  eastward.  From 
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this  an  easterly  current  may  be  inferred ,  as  these  birds  generally  keep  in  its 
stream  or  tail  course.* 

No  bottom  was  obtained  by  the  Sulphur  with  100  fathoms  of  line,  bat  the 
Starling  had  soundings  with  less  than  100  on  the  northern  side. 

Sharks,  porpoises,  and  turtle  were  observed  together.  The  former  annoyed 
us  much  by  biting  at  our  patent  logs,  for  which  one  was  taken  and  made  an 
example  of.  They  were  very  large,  and  literally  swarmed.  In  all  probability 
they  were  attracted  by  a  shoal  of  file  {balUtei),  and  other  small  fish,  which  had 
been  feeding  off  our  copper  since  quitting  the  Island  of  Cocos.f 

PASSION  ISLAND  or  ROCK.--The  existence  of  this  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  doubt,  arising  from  the  very  contradictory  statements  as  to  its  position. 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  Capt. 
Dubocage,  in  La  Decouverte^  of  Havre,  on  a  Grood  Friday,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  takes  its  name.  This  account  is  alluded  to  by  Le  Barbinaise,  who 
made  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  1714.  The  position  stated  is  lat.  4^  N., 
Ion.  106®  W.,  but  on  Espinosa's  chart  it  is  given  as  lat.  16®  54'  N.,  Ion.  109°  W.t 
Tliis  great  incongruity,  however,  is  in  some  measure  set  at  rest  by  the  following 
recent  extract : — 

"On  December  2nd  (1847?)  observed  an  island  bearing  W.N.W.,  which 
though  (as  laid  down)  would  have  been  60'  distant,  we  could  only  believe  to  be 
the  Passion  Rock.  As  we  passed  less  than  30^  to  the  West  of  it  in  July  last,  and 
did  not  see  it,  and  now  passed  60^  to  the  East  of  it,  it  is  possible  it  may  be  laid 
down  SO'  too  far  to  the  West. 

"Latitude  and  longitude,  from  bearings  and  supposed  distance,  17°  11' N., 
106°  21'  W.     It  appeared,  from  aloft,  high,  and  peaked  in  several  places. '*§ 
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This  is  a  small  group  to  the  southward  of  the  Californian  Peninsula,  that  was 
discovered  in  one  of  the  early  Spanish  voyages.  Fernando  de  Grijalva,  in  1523, 
named  the  principal  island  Santo  Tomas,  now  called  Socorro.  The  name  of  the 
group  is  derived  from  Capt.  Colnett,  in  1793,  who  gave  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Mexican  Viceroy  to  them,  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  him 
during'his  captivity. — (Colnett,  p.  116.)  It  was  intended  by  the  Spaniards  to 
form  an  establishment  on  them,  but  their  natural  character  prevented  this. 

SOCORRO  or  Santo  Tomas  is  about  8  leagues  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E., 
and  about  3  leagues  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one 
mountain  (about  2,000  feet  high),  which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues, 
and  falls  in  gradual  descent  at  all  points  on  the  South  side.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  covered  with  brushwood,  intermixed  with  low  prickly  pear  trees  (cac/t)» 
and  occasionally  shaded  with  other  trees  of  a  larger  growth.    Some  few  spots  of  the 

*  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  as  noticed  by  some  writem,  that  the 
appearance  of  birds  denotes  land  to  windward ;  they  are  more  likely  guided  by  tide. 
t  Sir  Edward  Belclier,  vol.  i.  pp.  265—257. 
%  Knisenfttcm,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
§  Nautical  Magazine,  December,  1848,  p.  041.* 
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•oil  are  black  and  barren,  as  if  fire  had  latelj  issued  near  it ;  and  the  top  of  the 
high  land  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  there  having  been  formerly  a 
▼olcano ;  the  surface  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  like  that  of  the  pumice  stone,  which 
was  found  on  the  shore.  Neither  fire  nor  smoke  were,  however,  seen  to  issue 
from  the  island. 

The  vegetables  found  by  Colnett's  people  were  considered  as  wholesome  ;  they 
were  beans,  and  the  molie  tree,  whose  leaves  make  a  pleasant  and  aromatic 
decoction.  The  prickly  pear,  an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  grew  in  great  abun- 
dance. Numerous  land-birds,  and  plenty  of  sea-fowl,  also  afibrded  food.  Fish 
is  very  abundant,  but  diflQcult  to  take,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sharks. 
Water  is,  however,  not  to  be  found,  though  there  are  many  indications  that  some 
must  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  discovered. 

Capt.  Colnett  considered  the  safest  anchorage,  from  June  to  December,  to  be 
between  the  South  and  S.W.  points  (Comwallis  Bay\  opposite  to  two  white  coral 
beaches,  which  are  the  first  two  in  succession  from  the  South  point  of  the  island 
toward  the  West.  It  is  remarkable  from  the  pinnacle  rocks,  which  lie  close  off 
the  West  point  of  the  bay.  This  bay  is  preferable  in  the  bad  season,  as  the  wind 
seldom  blows  more  than  two  points  to  the  southward  of  East.  In  the  good 
season,  however,  that  is,  from  the  latter  end  of  December  till  the  beginning  of 
Jane,  the  S.E.  (or  Braithwaite  Bay)  is  to  be  preferred ;  the  anchorage  here  is 
better  and  nearer  to  the  cove,  and  is  the  only  good  landing-place.  It  is  readily 
known,  being  a  stony  beach  at  the  first  inlet  in  the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  the 
South  point.  All  other  parts  of  the  coast  on  the  South  side  of  the  island  are 
iron-bound,  which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  land,  except  in  very 
fine  weather.* 

Socorro  has  been  correctly  placed  on  the  charts  by  Capt  Sir  Edward  Belcher* 
He  found  its  latitude  correct ;  but  that  it  was  52  miles  East  of  its  proper  position 
by  former  observers. 

"  It  is  lofty,  making  in  several  peaks,  the  highest  probably  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea.    The  eastern  coast  is  very  dreary  and  forbidding. 

'*  Braithwaite's  Bay  (which  was  supposed  to  be  that  so  named  previoasly)  has 
rocky  landing,  the  shores  of  lava  coul^,  and  nothing  like  a  beach.  Neither  wood 
nor  water  visible,  although,  from  the  constant  clouds  which  hang  over  the  high 
peaks,  there  must  be  a  supply  in  some  other  point.  Lieutenant  Wood  examined 
the  western  bay,  which  is  spacious :  goats  were  observed,  but  no  indications  of 
wood  or  water  visible,  though,  from  the  presence  of  animals,  it  is  probable  that 
they  find  water. 

^*  It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  even  for  a  few  hundred  feet, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  cactus  qpunia  (prickly  pear),  which  make  those 
who  attempt  it  suffer  for  their  curiosity.  One  of  the  crew  of  the  Sulphur  made 
himself  ill  from  eating  a  large  bean,  which  grew  abundantly ;  but  it  might  have 
been  from  indulging  too  freely,  because  some  were  cooked  and  eaten  without 
injury." t    Two  of  Colnett's  people  were  affected  in  the  same  way. 

♦  Colnett'8  Voyage,  pp.  85--90;  106—121. 

t  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  December,  1830,  vol.  i.  pp.  348-9. 
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The  landing  place  in  Braithwaite  Bay  is  in  lat.  18^43'  14'N.,  Ion.  110^54'  15nV.; 
variation,  7^  £. 

ST.  BENEDICTO  ISLAND  is  the  same  which  was  called  Nublada  (cloudy) 
by  Villalobos,  in  1542.  Colnett  calls  it  San  Berto.  It  lies  to  the  N.N.E.  of 
Socorro,  30  miles  distant.  It  is  about  6  miles  in  length  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
2  or  3  in  breadth,  with  a  few  rocks  just  appearing  above  water  off  different  parts 
of  it  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  its  appearance  romantic,  but  barren,  with  little 
or  no  vegetation.  At  the  distance  of  9  or  10  miles  it  appears  like  two  islands. 
On  the  West  side  is  a  small  bay,  but  it  was  not  examined.*  Its  North  end  is  in 
lat.  19®  22'  40\  Ion.  1 10°  44'  W.,  according  to  Colnetfs  chart. 

ROCA  PARTI  DA  lies  48  miles  E.N.E.  of  Socorro.  It  is  a  dangerous  barren 
rock,  lying  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  by  compass,  50  or  60  fathoms  long,  and  25  or 
30  fathoms  broad.  Both  ends  are  15  or  20  fathoms  in  height.  The  N.W.  end  is 
forked ;  the  S.E.  end  is  like  a  ragged  haycock.  The  two  bights  are  separated 
by  a  ragged  saddle,  that  rises  20  or  25  feet  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  sea. 
There  is  a  depth  of  35  fathoms  at  a  boat*s  length  off  all  round ;  at  half  a  mile 
distance,  50  fathoms  ;  and  then  no  bottom  with  100  fathoms.  It  shows  itself  on 
every  bearing,  at  all  distances,  like  a  sail  under  a  jury  roast.  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  fish,  but  the  sharks  prevent  them  being  taken.  The  only  inhabitants 
of  the  rock  are  man-of-war  hawks,  as  at  St.  Benedicto.  Lat.  19®  4'  30*, 
Ion.  (corrected)  112®  4'  0'  W.;  variation,  7®  E.f 

SANTA  ROSA  or  CLARION  ISLAND.— We  have  no  early  account  of  this 
island,  and  its  existence  was  doubted  until  it  was  seen  in  1815,  by  Lieutenant 
Ponafidin,  of  the  Russian  Company's  ship  Souvoroff,  who  calculated  its  position 
as  lat.  18®  28'  N.,  Ion.  115®  6'  W.  Capt.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Alert,  saw  it  in  his 
passage  from  Callao  to  San  Bias,  and  placed  it  in  lat.  18®  24',  Ion.  114®  33'  W. 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  places  Sulphur  Bay  on  its  South  side,  in  lat.  18®  SO'  36', 
Ion.  114®  40'  19".  Capt.  Fitzgerald  describes  it  as  being  high  in  the  West  part 
(1,500  feet  according  to  Sir  E.  Belcher),  and  about  6  miles  long  in  an  East  and 
West  direction.  When  it  bears  to  the  N.E.  it  shows  in  three  summits,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  isles.  The  South  side  is  clear  and  steep-to, 
and  the  sea  beats  strongly  against  it,  except  in  one  part,  towards  the  middle, 
where  the  shore  is  sandy,  and  on  which  the  captain  landed  with  some  difficulty  ; 
at  less  than  a  mile  off  this  part  the  depth  is  1 1  fathoms. 

It  has  also  been  seen  by  an  American  (Capt.  Clark,  of  the  ship  Pearl)^  who 
lias  modestly  bestowed  the  name  of  ClarioH  on  it.  It  is  also  called  Cloud  Island 
on  some  charts,  but  this  is  evidently  the  name  of  Nublada  Island  to  the  eastward. 
It  Is  also  probably  the  same  as  Beit  Island^  placed  near  to  Cloud  Island4 

Sir  K  Belcher  speaks  thus  of  it : — Clarion  Island  differs  slightly  in  its  features 
firom  Socorro,  excepting  that  a  whitish  coloured  fresh-water  lake  was  found  at  the 
beach,  and  birds  were  more  numerous,  viz.,  the  gannet,  frigate  pelican,  several 
varieties  of  boobies,  of  tern,  ducks,  and  doves.  The  plants  were  more  luxuriant, 
the  cactus  particularly  so,  but  not  so  uncourteous  as  at  Socorro — it  did  not  entirely 
stop  the  way.     No  streams  were  noticed. 

•  Coloett'«  Voyage,  p.  107.        f  lUid.  p.  89.        i  KraiWMtern,  toI.  II.  p.  28  ;  Supp.,  p.  112. 
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Fish  were  very  numerous,  and  took  the  bait  freely ;  but  they  broke  the  hooks. 
Turtle  were  plentiful,  two  were  captured. 

Capt.  Sir  E.  Belcher  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  wood  or  wholesome 
water  in  any  way  to  justify  a  vessel  seeking  for  those  necessaries  at  these  islands. 
Possibly  distress  might  be  relieved,  but  nothing  beyond.*  He  sought  for  the 
several  islands  reported  in  the  Socorro  and  Clarion  groups,  and  passed  over 
the  position  of  Best's  Island,  which,  if  it  existed  within  10  miles,  might  have 
been  seen ;  he  soon  after  sighted  Clarion  Island,  not  far  out  of  its  position  as 
given.  Birds,  principally  gannet,  together  with  broad  patches  of  weed,  at  times 
plentiful. 

RocA  Coral,  Roca  Pardkro,  New  Island,  Misipi  Island,  &c. — Several 
islands  under  the  foregoing  names  have  been  announced  as  existing  between 
lat.  16J^  and  17°  N.,  Ion.  133°  and  136°  W.,  but  the  reports  have  never  yet  been 
confirmed,  and  their  existence,  whether  as  referring  to  a  single  island,  or  a  cluster 
of  five  islands,  as  has  been  reported,  or  a  series  of  detached  islands,  is  still  doubtful. 

Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  the  Starling  and  Blossom,  sought  for  this  cluster 
of  doubtful  islapds  unsuccessfully;  but  numerous  indications  of  land  were  met 
with,  medusee,  floating  sticks,  frequent  showers,  frigate  birds,  &c.  *'  As  these 
latter  birds  do  not  go  far  from  land,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  some  one  of  these 
reports  to  be  well  founded,  but  the  position  erroneously  determined.  So  many 
assertions  can  hardly  rest  on  imagination. "f 

JOHNSTON  ISLANDS  were  discovered,  December  14,  1807,  on  board 
H.M.S.  Cornwullis,  Capt.  Charles  James  Johnston.  The  discovery  and  place  of 
the  group  were  announced  by  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Smyth,  at  that  time  an 
officer  on  board  the  Cornwallis,X  hence  the  group  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  the  frigate.  The  original  observations  place  them  in  lat.  16°  63'  20'  N., 
Ion.  169°  31'  30VW.  They  are  described  by  Wilkes,  1840,  as  a  lagoon  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  reef,  extending  N.E.  and  S.W.  10  miles,  and  5  miles 
broad  ;  on  the  N.W.  side  are  two  low  islets;  the  westernmost,  in  lat.  16°  48'  N., 
lori.  169°  45'  36"  West,  is  covered  with  bushes,  but  no  trees  ;  the  other  is  only  a 
sand-bank.     This  reef  lies  deep.  § 

SMYTH  ISLANDS,  %  small  group,  are  the  subject  of  some  doubt  as  to  their 
original  discovery.  On  the  early  Spanish  charts,  an  island,  Gaspar  Rico,  is  placed 
between  lat.  16°  and  16°  N.,  and  Ion.  170°  E.  In  1625,  the  Dutch  fieet,  called 
the  Nassau  fieet,  passed  near  to  a  low  island,  which  they  believed  to  be  Gaspar 
Rico.  In  1796,  Don.  F.  Quintano,  in  the  Spanish  ship  Maria,  discovered  a 
group  of  five  small  islands,  connected  by  rocky  banks,  which  he  believed  to  be 
San  Bartolomeo,  discovered  by  Salazar  in  1536. 

Whether  these  several  discoveries  refer  to  the  same  or  different  spots  is  not  as 
yet  determined;  but  on  December  22,  1807,  H.M.S.  Cornwallit  passed  to  the 

•  VoyHge  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  I  pp.  348—350.  t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  U8-160. 

%  See  Purdy»»  Tables,  1816,  p.  156.  ^  NarmtlTe  U.S.  Ex.  Ex.,  vol.  v.  p.  968. 
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northward  of  a  group  of  islets  and  rocks  extending  17  miles  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S-E.,  the  centre  of  which  was  in  lat.  14°  SV  3(f  N.,  Ion.  168°  42'  15"  E.,  from 
the  ohsenrations  of  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Smyth,  a  name  since  deservedly 
celehrated.  The  largest  of  the  islands  received  the  name  of  Sybilla;  the  southern- 
most.  Petrel:  the  others  Fruitful,  Danger,  and  Rabbit  Jilands.  The  northern- 
most part  of  the  rocky  reef  was  named  the  Rocks  of  Scylla.^ 

Capt.  Kotzebue  taw  these  islands  March  17,  1817,  and  sailed  along  their  West 
side.  His  description  entirely  accords  with  that  given  by  Lieutenant  Smyth 
and  Capt.  Quintano.  His  determination  of  their  position  is,  for  the  centre, 
lat.  14°  42'  N.,  Ion.  169°  3'  30'  ;  but  he  concedes  the  difference,  21',  between  his 
own  calculation  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Smyth,  to  the  latter  authority. 

WAKES  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  the  Prince  William  Henry  in  1796, 
and  its  position,  &c.,  6xed  by  Capt  Wilkes  in  1840.  It  is  a  low  coral  island  of 
a  triangular  form,  and  8  feet  above  the  water.  It  has  a  large  lagoon  in  the  centre, 
6lled  with  a  variety  of  fish,  among  which  are  some  fine  mullet.  No  fresh  water, 
no  palm  nor  cocoa-nut  trees.  From  appearances,  the  island  is  at  times  submerged, 
or  the  sea  makes  a  breach  over  it.  Low  water  at  1^  on  the  moon's  last  quarter. 
The  reef  around  is  very  small.     Lat.  19°  lO'  54'  N.,  Ion.  166°  31'  30*. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Halcyon  Island,  said  by  Kotzebue  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  an  American  captain,  is  the  same  as  Wakes  Island,  becfiuse  Capt. 
Wilkes  passed  by  its  assigned  position  without  seeing  it.  Krusenstern  calls 
Wakes  Island  by  the  name  of  Halcyon,  on  this  supposition. f 

San  Bartolomeo  Island  ;  Manuel  Rodriguez  Reef. — An  island  was  dis- 
covered, in  1536,  by  Torito  Alonzo  de  Salazar,  called  S.  Bartolomeo,  which  is 
placed  on  Admiral  Kspinosa's  chart  in  lat.  15°  10'  N.,  Ion.  163°  43'  £.,  without 
stating  upon  what  authority.  In  the  memoir  of  Admiral  Espinosa,  the  Manuel 
Rodriguez  Reef  is  placed  in  lat.  1 1°  0'  N.,  Ion.  141°  17'  W.  ;t  but  these  indications 
are  so  vague  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  accuracy  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  mention  them. 


MARIANA  OR  LADRONE  ISLANDS. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Marianas  or  L&drones  is  composed  of  a  chain  of  volcanic 
islands,  which  extend  in  a  North  and  South  direction  for  a  space  of  140  leagues. 
Magalhaens,  the  first  circumnavigator,  discovered  them  on  March  6lh,  1521,  but 
he  only  saw  Tinian,  Saypan,  and  Aguijan.  His  companions  in  the  voyage  named 
them  the  *'  Islands  of  the  latteen  sails  "  {Islas  de  los  velas  latinas),  on  account  of 
the  triangular  form  of  the  sails  carried  by  their  prahus.  The  Spaniards  named 
them  also  Ladrones,  from  the  great  propensity  to  thieving  evinced  by  the  natives, 

*  A  plan  drawn  up  from  the  obeervations  then  made  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Pardy*8  Tablen, 
attached  to  the  Oriental  Navigator,  1816,  p.  164,  and  an  account  of  them  in  the  Correspondence 
Astron.  du  Baron  de  Zach,  vol.  iv. 

t  Krusenstern,  vol.  ii.  p.  48 ;  Supp.,  p.  114 ;  Wilkes**  Narrative,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  268. 

t  Memoires  d' Espinosa,  tome  ii.  p.  13. 
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although  Father  Gobien,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  archipelago,  states  that  they 
hold  this  vice  in  detestation.  Antonio  Galvaom  mentions  them  under  the  names 
of  Los  Jardines  and  Los  Prazeraty  or  Pleasant  Islands. 

It  was  in  1668  that  they  received  the  name  of  Marianas,  in  honour  of  the  widow 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  IV.,  Maria  Anna  of  Austria.  This  name  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day,  and  has  nearly  absorbed  all  others  given  previously. 
In  1664  or  1565,  Andreas  Miguel  Lopez  Legaspi  came  hither,  and  proclaimed 
them  to  be  the  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  he  stayed  here  but  a  very 
short  time. 

The  advantage  which  these  islands  afford  to  the  Spaniards,  by  their  situation  on 
the  grand  track  from  Acapulco  to  Manila,  and  the  facility  in  procuring  fresh 
provisions  and  water  here,  soon  induced  them  to  take  actual  possession  of  them. 
Under  the  pretext  of  converting  the  natives  to  the  christian  religion,  they  founded, 
in  1668,  in  the  Island  of  Guahan,  a  mission  under  the  direction  of  Padre  de 
Sanvitores,  which  soon  extended  its  influence  over  the  other  inhabited  islands. 
The  mutual  good  understanding,  however,  did  not  last  long  between  the  mission- 
aries and  the  natives,  who  after  some  months  had  elapsed  began  to  revolt  against 
them.  The  discontent  daily  increased ;  the  baptizing  particularly  annoyed  them ; 
and  the  death  of  an  infant,  which  followed  soon  after  the  ceremony,  made  them 
believe  that  it  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  baptism,  and  this  led  to  a  com- 
plete outbreak.  They  attacked  the  fort,  and  killed  several  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
European  discipline  and  fire-arms  prevailed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  yield.  The 
war  of  extermination  and  the  emigration  to  other  islands  so  destroyed  the  popula* 
tion,  that  when  Dampier  came  hither  in  1686,  that  is,  eighteen  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Padre  de  Sanvitores,  there  were  not  more  than  100  natives  on  the  island. 
Dampier  says  that  the  number  had  been  400,  but  the  Spanish  authors  magnify 
them  into  40,000,  probably  a  great  exaggeration.  It  was  not  until  1695  that  all 
resistance  was  quelled,  which  proves  that  up  to  this  date  the  natives  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  of  recovering  their  independence ;  but  an  epidemic  finished 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  when  Anson  visited  the  Island  of  Tinian,  in  1742,  he 
found  it  entirely  deserted.  This  island,  which  once  had  a  population  of  30,000 
men,  was  now  only  inhabited  by  wild  hogs  and  cattle.  The  reports  of  Sanvitores, 
also,  would  confirm  the  estimates  of  the  population.  He  says,  among  other 
things,  that  during  the  first  year  of  his  labours  he  baptized  1 3,000  people,  and 
converted  20,000;  but  this  must  be  ^erratcd.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
islands  are  nearly  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  Guahan,  the  population  of 
which,  according  to  Malespina,  amounts  to  4,000  people,  but  he  does  not  say 
how  many  of  these  are  of  the  primitive  race.  According  to  Kotzebue,  there 
was  but  a  single  couple  in  1817,  at  the  death  of  whom  the  indigenes  would  become 
extinct.  The  last-named  author  also  tells  us  that  the  Americans,  who  trade  in 
peltry  between  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  and  China,  had  formed  an  establish- 
ment on  the  Islands  of  Saypan  and  Grigan.  For  this  purpose  they  had  brought 
some  families  of  Sandwich  islanders  to  cultivate  the  land  and  raise  live  stoqk ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  heard  of  this,  they  sent  thither  a  detachment  of 
soldiery  to  the  infant  colony,  who  destroyed  the  plantations,  and  carried  with  them 
the  Sandwich  islanders  as  prisoners.     M.  Chamisso,  the  naturalist  in  Kotzobite's 
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expedition,  has  given  a  deUiled  account  of  tbit  enterprise,  undertaken  iu  1810, 
l^  Capt.  Brown,  of  the  American  ship  Derby, 

The  most  complete  nautical  account  and  chart  of  the  archipelago  is  that  drawn 
up  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  surveyed  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  group 
is  the  French  corvettes  Wranie  and  La  Physictenne^  in  1819.*  Prior  to  this, 
although  they  had  been  frequently  visited,  they  were  but  imperfectly  known. 
To  this  source,  then,  and  to  the  narratives  of  the  older  voyagers,  we  are  indebted 
for  our  account.f 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  islands  are  entirely  without  inhabitants,  with  tha 
exception  of  Ouahan,  the  southernmost ;  this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  but  the  few 
people  found  only  on  two  or  three  of  them  almost  warrants  the  assertion. 

At  the  period  of  D*Urville*s  visit  in  1839,  the  population  of  Ouahan  was 
estimated  at  5,000  souls,  and  idle  ones  too.  It  is  garrisoned  by  150  soldiers, 
tncKos  of  Manila,  or  natives.  The  fortifications  are  very  bad,  and  might  easily 
be  taken.  Altogether,  they  are  very  unimportant  as  a  colony  to  Spain,  from 
their  being  at  the  greatest  distance  of  all  her  possessions. 

The  island  next  in  importance  to  Guahan  is  Rota,  which  is  governed  by  a 
military  Indian  alcade.  Several  natives  of  the  Carolines,  who  escaped  from  the 
floods  occasioned  by  a  hurricane  which  completely  overwhelmed  their  islands, 
came  to  Saypan,  where  they  fixed  themselves,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor.  { 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago  have  left  some  memorials  of  their 
talent  behind  them,  like  those  of  the  now-forgotten  monuments  on  Easter  Island, 
at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  Tinian  these  structures  are 
remarkable.  They  are  described  in  Lord  Anson *s  Voyage,  where  a  view  is  giveli 
of  one,  and  are  mentioned  by  other  and  later  visitors.  Lieutenant  Mortimer  says 
they  consisted,  in  the  state  he  saw  them,  of  two  ranges  of  columns,  either  of  stone 
or  composition,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form,  5  feet  4  inches  broad  at  the  base,  and  14 
feet. high,  having  large  semi-globes,  5  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  the  tops, 
with  their  flat  surfaces  upwards. §  These  singular  structures,  which  are  not  all 
exactly  alike,  are  supposed  by  Freycinet  to  be  the  supports  of  a  wooden  ceiling 
to  which  the  roofs  of  the  principal  houses  were  affixed.  In  the  Atlas  Historique 
accompanying  his  Voyage,  the  views  and  restoration  of  these  are  given  (plates 
73,  74,  75,  81). 

Winds  and  Currents. — Admiral  Krusenstern  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  :>— The  Marianas  lie  in  the  region  of  the  North  tropic,  and 
consequently  in  that  of  the  N.E.  trade-winds.  But  this  is  not  the  prevalent 
wind.  The  N.E.  and  S.W.  monsoons,  which  are  met  with  in  the  China  sea,  on 
the  coasts  of  China,  and  near   the   Philippine  Islands,  extend  as  far  as  the 

•  Freycinet'B  Voyage,  Paris,  1826;  Navigation  ot  Hydrog.,  chap.  xi.  pp.  190—221. 

t  The  accounts  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  group  will  be  foand  in  Herrtra,  deead.  8, 
1.  ly  et  seq, ;  Argensola,  Conquista  de  las  Molacas,  lib.  i. ;  GonzaUt  de  Oviedo,  Hist,  de  lai 
Indias ;  Gomaroy  Hist.  Oen.  de  las  Indias ;  Ultimo  Viageal  Estrecho  de  Magalhaens,  p.  205,  &e. ; 
Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  by  Richard  Walier^  book  iii.  chap.  2 ;  Byron's  Voyage,  in 
Hawkeswortli's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  110,  et  seq. ;  Wallb's  Voyage,  ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  et^*eq»; 
Portlock's  Voyage,  p.  817;  Gilbert's  Voyage  of  the  Charlotte,  1788,  pp.  66-7;  Voyage  of 
Governor  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay,  1780,  p.  245. 

t  Voyage  de  VAttrolabe  et  ZeUe,  tome  v.  pp.  203—336. 

^  Obaervationii,  &e.,  on  a  Voyage  to  Teneriffe,  N.W.  America,  Otaheite,  Tinian,  and  to  Canton,  in 
the  brig  Mercury^  commanded  by  J.  H.  0>x^  by  Lieutenant  Georgv  Mortimer,  1701,  p.  64,  «<  eeq. 
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Mariaoaty  and  foweciiiies  eres  beyond  thcflu;  to  that  the  limits  beiweeo  the 
moofOOBS  and  the  trade-winds  most  be  load  somevhere  near  this  archipelago, 
as  is  explained  in  a  sobaeqnent  page,  in  treating  of  the  winds  and  cnrrents. 

The  cnrrents  generally  following  the  direction  of  the  winds,  it  is  probable  that 
it  b  also  the  case  near  the  Marianas.  Bat  CapC  Golownin  met  with  a  rapid 
current  bearing  to  the  N.E^  althongh  the  wind  blew  from  that  qoarter ;  and  a 
Spanish  officer  affirms  that  a  similar  corrent  generally  flows  in  this  part;  but  this 
phenomenon  may  proceed  from  some  local  caase,  and  is  bat  an  exception,  and 
does  not  affect  the  general  rale. 

Between  the  Islands  of  Tinian  and  Agnijan  a  violent  corrent  was  remarked 
in  the  Ceniurion^  the  direction  of  which  was  alternately  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W. 
This  wonld  prove  the  existence  of  regular  tides.  The  flood,  which  bore  to  the 
N.N.W.,  was  more  rapid  than  the  ebb,  and  lasted  longer.  Pasco-Thomas  also 
remarked,  that  during  the  syzygies  the  flood  was  2  feet  leas  than  at  the  quadra- 
tures, which  is  contrary  to  what  usually  occurs.  The  greatest  rise  of  water  was 
8  feet ;  with  S.W.  winds  the  flood  rose  higher  than  with  other  winds.* 

Observatums  an  the  WUds^  by  M.  de  Freycimei. — **We  remarked  that  in 
April  and  May  the  wind  at  the  Island  of  Guahan  almost  always  blew  freshly  from 
E.N.E.  to  KS.E.  It  sprang  up  at  break  of  day,  became  very  fresh  towards 
8  or  10  o'clock,  a^.,  and  was  calm  during  the  night.  The  sky  was  most  generally 
clear;  sometimes  it  was  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  which,  driven  with  great 
rapidity,  gave  place  to  showers  and  strong  gusts. 

**  When  the  horizon  was  overcast  to  the  S.W.,  the  N.W.,  and  West,  with  a 
black  mass,  not  high,  the  sea  began  to  break  on  the  inner  banks  at  the  Luis 
Harbour.  It  also  occurred  that,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  easteriy 
winds,  the  S.W.  and  westerly  swell  render  the  narrow  passages  between  these 
reefs  impracticable.  During  our  stay,  storms  accompanied  by  rain  were  very 
frequent,  but  of  short  duration.    Thunder  was  never  heard. 

**  The  monsoons  are  felt  at  the  Marianas ;  that  from  the  West  takes  place  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  wind,  however,  does  not 
blow  violently  but  for  three  months  of  the  year.  Hurricanes  are  rare,  but  are  not 
unknown ;  nor  are  earthquakes,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  tolerably  frequent. 
Of  the  first-roentiooed  scourges  there  had  not  been  one  for  seven  years  prior  to 
our  visit. 

*'  According  to  Don  Luis  de  Torres,  the  months  of  July  to  November  are  the 
season  of  bad  weather,  storms,  thunder,  and  rain  ;  and  in  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  weather  is  variable ;  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  are  the  finest; 
the  breeze  then  comes  from  East  and  N.E.  The  months  when  the  winds  blow 
strongest  are  August,  September,  October,  and  November ;  they  blow  at  these 
periods  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  by  W.,  sometimes  from  South  and  S.E.,  but  in  general 
rather  between  North  and  West  than  from  North  itself. "f 

GUAM,t  or  GUAHAN,  or  GUAJAN,  is  the  southernmost  and  principal  *of 

*  Barney's  Chronological  History,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  72. 

t  Freycinet,  pp.  320-1. 

i  Guam  is  spelt  in  the  Atlas  Historiqne  of  Freycinet's  Voyage,  Gioam,  the  w  being  eqnivaMI 
to  the  diphthong  otf.  Most  of  the  words  usually  spelt  with  this,  the  Italian  u  or  Ba^kHimh 
are  thus  written  In  the  excellent  map  In  question. 
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the  Marianas,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  is  also  the  largest  of 
them.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  only  one  inhabited  to  any  extent.  It  is  about  29 
miles  in  length,  in  a  N.£.  4  N.  and  S.W.  ^  S.  direction,  and  3  miles  broad.  It  is 
bordered  throughout  a  greater  part  of  its  circuit  with  a  chain  of  reefs,  which  are 
uncovered  at  times.  Excellent  old  Dampier  thus  describes  the  island : — '^  At  a 
distance  it  appears  flat  and  even,  but  coming  near  it,  you  will  find  it  stands 
shelving,  and  the  East  side,  which  is  much  the  highest,  is  fenced  with  steep  rocks, 
that  oppose  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  continually  rages  against  it,  being 
driven  by  the  constant  trade-wind,  and  on  that  side  there  is  no  anchoring.  The 
West  side  is  pretty  low,  and  full  of  small  sandy  bays,  divided  with  as  many  rocky 
points.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  reddish,  dry,  and  indifferently  fruitful.  The 
fruits  are  chiefly  rice,  pine  apples,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  oranges  and  limes, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  a  sort  of  fruit  called  bv  us  bread-fruit. 

"  The  cocoa-nut  trees  grow  by  the  sea  on  the  western  side  in  great  groves, 
3  or  4  miles  in  length  and  1  or  2  miles  broad.*' 

It  was  surveyed  by  M.  Duperrey,  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Freycinet,  in  1819 ; 
he  went  round  it  in  a  boat ;  and  in  the  Atlas  attached  to  the  Voyage  of  L*  Uranief 
are  some  excellent  and  detailed  plans.  From  that  description  we  make  the 
ensuing  abstract :  ^ 

UMATA  DAY  is  about  2,000  feet  deep  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  ;  its  two  extreme 
points  are  1,700  feet  apart.  The  South  coast  is  mountainous  from  Cape  Chatan 
Aniti  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  the  River  Umata  or  Saloupa  enters.  It  is 
the  usual  watering  place.  The  North  coast  is  low,  and  the  town  stands  here. 
The  church,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  fronts  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay  ; 
a  small  rivulet,  the  Saho  River,  flows  between  the  church  and  the  governor's 
house.  Behind  the  town  the  hills  rise  in  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  neither  high 
nor  remarkable.  On  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  on  the  contrary,  the  Inago 
Mount,  opposite  the  governor's  house,  is  remarkable ;  and  farther  West  is  another 
of  120  or  130  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  fort  of  N.  S.  de  la  Soledad. 
Between  these  two  hills  a  rivulet  of  excellent  water  flows,  called  the  Chioreto. 

Point  Tougouene  really  forms  the  South  extremity  of  Umata  Bay.  It  is  low, 
pointed,  and  guarded  by  a  chain  of  reefs,  which  approaches  Cape  Chalan  Aniti 
within  a  cable's  length.  To  the  North  of  the  bay  is  an  isolated  and  picturesque 
rock,  on  which  Fort  Sant,  Angel  is  built.  It  is  approached  by  steps  cut  in  the 
rock.  About  100  fathoms  from  it,  to  the  North,  is  another.  Fort  San  Jose,  A 
battery  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  opposite  the  church  is  called  N.  S.  del  Carmen. 
Forts  San  Jose  and  N.  S.  de  la  Soledad  are  plainly  discernible  by  their  whiteness. 
Umata  Bay  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  North  and  South  round  by  East ;  but  in  the 
season  of  westerly  winds,  or  from  June  to  September,  it  is  imprudent,  or  perhaps 
impossible,  to  remain  here,  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  tent  in. 

The  coast  trends  to  N.W.  J  N.,  from  the  Bay  of  Umata  to  Point  Facpi, 
lat.  13"^  IQ'  50"  N.,  Ion.  144°  50'  SO''  E.,  forming  several  sinuosities  in  the  space, 
the  deepest  of  which  is  Cetti  Bay,  as  large  as  that  of  Umata.  Point  Facpi  is 
remarkable  for  being  pointed,  projecting,  and  terminating  in  an  isolated  rock 
jjoined  to  the  shore  by  breakers,  uncovered  at  low  water.  Thence  to  Point  Oroti, 
the  West  point  of  the  peninsula  of  the  tame  name,  the  coast  pretentt  a  bay  of 
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6  miles  opeoio^  and  2  milet  deep,  ia  whicli  ve  tevenl  coves  and  islets.  Tl^e 
toarn  of  >4^af  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  baj.  Landing'  is  iaipraeticable  on  the 
coast  here,  bat  the  Uod  appears  to  be  Terr  fertile  and  pleasant. 

PORT  SAN  LUIS  D'APRA-^-From  Point  Orote  to  the  North,  and  near  to 
which  point  is  a  small  inland,  the  coast  trends  first  E.  by  S.,  then  S.E.  by  S.  to 
the  village  of  Apra ;  thence  it  tarns  to  the  E.  and  N.,  fbnaing  a  large  indentation 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  the  opening  of  which  is  partially  covered  by  a  long 
and  narrow  iiland,  a  mass  of  coral,  Cairas  or  Apapa  lilamd^  and  namerous  reefs. 
Tkt  bay  u  very  extensive  and  safe,  bat  has  a  great  many  banks,  rocks,  and  islets. 
The  North  side  is  still  forther  contracted  by  the  cootinoatioo  of  Apra  Island  in 
the  ibrm  of  a  line  of  reefs,  the  Lmwumom  Ree/Sj  and  the  Calalan  Reefs,  which 
enme  within  the  third  of  a  mile  of  Orole  Island,  leaving  a  very  deep  channel,  the 
ntaal  entrance.  The  whole  of  Orote  peninsala  is  madreporic,  and  cannot  be 
traversed,  on  accoont  of  the  prodigious  number  of  rocks  and  precipices  which 
cover  it.  At  the  isthmus  connecting  it  is  the  village  of  Apra,  with  a  rude  landing 
place.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  a  rock  level  with  the  water,  on  which  the 
Fart  ofSta.  Crmz  is  built.  It  U  in  lat.  13^  25^  45^  N.,  Ion.  144^  52'  27*  E. 
The  anchorage  usually  occupied  by  ships  is  to  the  North  of  this,  and  is  a  basin 
surrounded  by  coral  patches  of  2  or  3  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  channels 
leading  to  it  are  frequently  narrow,  the  last  before  entering  the  basin  not  more 
than  120  yards  wide.  The  banks  are  very  steep-to,  and  may  be  approached 
almost  to  touching.  The  depth  in  the  anchoring  ground  is  from  5  to  15  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom. 

The  distance  between  Apapa  Island  and  Cape  Orot^  is  2}  miles  in  a  W.S.W. 
direction  ;  but  a  coral  bank,  which  extends  off  Apapa  Island  towards  the  West, 
contracts  the  passage  to  one-half  the  width,  which,  besides  this,  is  made  still  more 
difficult  by  a  shoal  lying  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  passage.  A  vessel,  richly 
freighted  from  Acapuico,  had  struck  on  it  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Capt. 
Kotzeboe.  Bat  as  there  is  a  good  passage  on  either  side  of  this  shoal,  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  this  entrance  would  be  scarcely  dangerous,  if  care  be  taken  to  mark  its 
two  extremities  with  buoys  or  flags.  The  depth  in  the  passage  to  the  N.£.  of  the 
bank  not  being  more  than  5\  fathoms,  coral  bottom,  Capt.  Kotzebue  advises  ships 
to  pass  by  the  channel  S.W.  of  the  bank,  and  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  on  the 
Orot^  side,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  After  passing 
beyond  the  bank  a  basin  is  entered,  where  anchorage  may  be  taken  if  circumstances 
demand  it,  but  as  the  water  in  it  is  of  a  very  great  depth,  and  the  bottom  is  bad,  it 
would  be  better,  if  the  wind  and  tides  allow,  to  keep  on  the  course  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  harbour,  where  you  may  anchor  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  the  small  Island  of  Santa  Cruz  in  15  fathoms.  At  the  period  of  Kotzebue's 
visit,  in  1817,  there  was  a  battery  of  three  six-pounders  on  this  island. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  port  to  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz  the  distance  is 
2  miles ;  it  would  perhaps  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  beat  in  or  out  against  a 
contrary  wind,  as  Kotzebue  did ;  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  wait  for  the  West 
wind,  which  springs  up  every  morning  at  daybreak,  and  to  tow  through  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  passage.  A  small  river  falls  into  the  harbour  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Santa  Cruz  Island,  and  this  is  the  watering  place ;  bat 
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the  boats  ought  to  be  sent  at  high  water,  because  at  other  times  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  casks  are  6Ued  at  low  water,  and  you  wait 
for  high  water  to  get  off  again. 

Leating  San  Luis,  the  coast  runs  to  the  E.N.E.,  and  then  North,  to  Point 
AcahuFanahif  a  perpendicular  rock,  near  to  which  lies  the  small  Island  of  Oapan. 
The  reefs  from  Apra  Island  reach  to  the  latter.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Point 
Acahi-Fanahi  is  Point  Adeloup^  better  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  Punta  del 
JHablOf  on  account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  currents,  which  make  it  very 
difficult  to  be  doubled.  A  sandy  beach  commences  immediately  after  Point  del 
Diablo,  which  trends  to  the  East  and  North,  forming  the  Bay  of  Agagna^  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  small  Harbour  of  Agagna,  only  fit  for  small  ships.  Ahupan 
liland  forms  the  N.E.  extremity  of  this  bay ;  it  nearly  touches  Point  Apurguan,  and 
makes  apparently  a  secure  anchorage,  but  it  is  too  shallow  except  for  small  boats. 

The  coast  from  the  last  point  to  Point  Toutnounf  is  of  steep  rocks,  and  all 
the  detached  points  hence  to  the  northward  of  the  island  are  absolutely  alike. 
Two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  N.E.  of  Point  de  los  Amantei  is  Toumoun  Bay,  It 
appears  to  be  filled  with  reefs,  but  there  are  several  passages  through  it,  where 
boats  can  reach  the  shore,  and  land  without  difficulty.  Towards  the  East 
extremity  of  the  bay,  near  its  middle,  and  to  the  South  of  the  village  of  Onaton^ 
a  cross  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Padre  Sanvitores,  the  martyr  of  the 
Marianas,  who  was  killed  on  this  point  by  a  native  chief. 

From  Point  de  los  Amanses  to  Point  Niigo  the  coast  trends  N.N.E. ;  it  is  barren 
and  uninhabited.     Above  this  latter  point  is  the  exposed  anchorage  of  Falcone. 

PoiVT  RiTiDiAV  is  the  N.W.  point  of  Guam;  it  is  in  lat  12^  38'  54" ,  Ion. 
145^  4'  39*  E.  A  short  distance  inland  the  perpendicular  madreporic  hills  form, 
scarcely  without  interruption,  the  circuit  of  the  island.  The  coral  reefs  trend  to 
the  S.K  to  Point  Taqua^  forming  the  shore.  To  the  East  of  this  the  land  trends 
East  a  mile  to  Point  Patay,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Tarafofo  Harbour,  offers  no  shelter  to 
the  navigator.  It  therefore  ought  to  be  avoided  during  the  eastern  monsoon. 
The  only  openings  are  Pago  Harbour,  in  lat.  24^  dC/,  accessible  only  for  boats, 
and  Ylic  Bay,  2  miles  to  the  southward,  and  equally  unimportant. 

Tarafofo  Harbour  is  formed  of  two  small,  deep  bays,  the  first  of  which, 
Tarafofo^  is  open  to  the  East,  in  which  direction  it  is  half  a  mile  long,  and 
300  yards  wide.  The  other  is  smaller,  and  is  called  Paicpouc  Bay.  The 
Tarafofo  River,  the  most  considerable  in  Guam,  enters  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Madreporic  hills,  very  steep,  descend  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour  to  the  water. 
That  of  Mahilouc,  on  the  North  side,  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  village  near  the  harbour,  but  at  a  sort  of  farm  near  the  South  they 
raise  cattle.  Tarafofo  is  the  only  harbour,  n^xt  to  San  Luis,  which  will  receive 
vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  no  rocks  in  it,  nor  is  there  any 
danger.  A  point  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  South  end  of  the  sandy  beach, 
is  in  lat.  13°  18'  9"  N.,  Ion.  144°  68'  56". 

From  Tarafofo  to  Hounlodgna  Bay  the  land  is  low,  with  sandy  beaches  and 
rocky  points.  The  bay  is  only  fit  for  small  boats ;  Ynarahan  Bay  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  in  the  opening,  and  half  a  mile  deep.    It  is  open  from  East  to  South. 

7c 
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During  westerly  winds  a  vessel  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  it,  but  not  with  the 
opposite.  The  town  of  Ynarahan  is  on  its  South  side.  Point  Goal,  on  the  North 
side  of  the  entrance,  is  in  lat.  13°  16'  30"  N.,  Ion.  144°  58'  0*  E. 

Agfayan  Bay  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Ynarahan  Bay,  and  is  smaller 
than  that.  It  may  have  good  anchorage  for  less  than  15  or  20  feet.  Its  mouth 
is  to  .E*N.E. ;  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  brook,  where  boats  can  readily  procure 
water. 

AiiAYAN  PoiKT  and  Bat  are  at  the  S.E.  point  of  Guam.  The  point  is  in  lat. 
13°  14'  0''  N.,  Ion.  144°  56'  40*  E.  The  bay  is  singularly  obstructed  by  reefs,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  it  if  the  sea  beats  on  shore. 

The  South  end  of  Guam  is  an  uninterrupted  sandy  beach  fronted  with  reefs, 
having  two  or  three  small  islands  on  it.  Ck>co8  Island^  formerly  called  Dantono^ 
and  near  to  it  Bali  Island^  extend  off  the  S.W.  point  of  Guam.  It  is  a  mile 
long,  low  and  barren,  with  some  trees,  among  which  is  a  tingle  cocoa-nut  tree, 
which  gives  its  name.  It  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  which  extend  to  the  northward 
from  between  it  and  the  actual  S.W.  point  of  Guam,  the  small  Harbour  of 
Marizo^  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 

Refreshmekts. — Vessels  coming  to  Guam  cannot  find  every  necessary  for  a 
ship*s  provisions,  but  daily  supplies  may  be  had  in  abundance.  Pork,  poultry, 
dried  fish  and  beef,  fresh  venison  or  beef,  cabbage  palu,  rice,  maize,  palm,  brandy, 
yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  among  the  number.  Freycinet  speaks  highly  in 
praise  of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  officials. 

The  SANTA  ROSA  SHOAL  lies  to  the  southward  of  Guam.  Admiral 
Krusenstern  mentions  it  with  some  doubt  as  to  its  existence^  but  of  this  there  is 
no  question.  Dampier  saw  it  in  1686,  on  approaching  the  island.  ''  They  sailed 
over  a  rocky  shoal,  on  which  there  was  but  4  fathom  water,  and  abundance  of 
fish  swimming  about  the  rocks.**  The  Spanish  galleon,  too,  arrived  from  Acapulco 
while  he  lay  at  Guam ;  but  avoiding  Dampier's  ships,  sailed  to  the  southward, 
and  struck  on  this  shoal,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  there,  for  she 
struck  off  her  rudder,  and  could  not  get  clear  till  after  three  days'  bard  labour.* 
It  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance  off,  for  after  some  hours*  sail  they  sighted 
Guam,  8  leagues  distant.  On  Cantova's  chart  it  is  made  20  leagues  in  extent, 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  about  half  as  broad.  On  Mr.  Dalrymple's  chart,  a 
bank,  discovered  in  1740  by  Galvez,  is  made  to  be  10  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Guam, 
in  lat.  13°;  but  this  has  not  since  been  found;  an  American  vessel,  among 
others,  passed  over  the  site  in  1804,  without  finding  bottom.  This  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Dampier,  but  is  probably  not  of  the  extent  delineated 

.by  Cantova. 

Its  position  may  be  about  lat.  12°  SO'  N.,  Ion.  144°  15'  £. 

ROTA  ISLAND  (Zarpaiie  or  Sarpan  Island)  lies  N.E.  J  N.  10  leagues 

^rom  the  North  end  of  Guam.     Its  dimensions  are  4  leagues  from  N.E.  by  E.  to 

S.W.  by  W.,  its  breadth  5}  miles.     It  is  hilly  in  its  East  and  North  portions, 

particularly  so  in  the  centre,  but  becomes  lower,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 

,to  the  S.W.,  to  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus,  where  the  villages  of  Sossan  Hagno  and 

*  Dampier*t  Voyage,  vol.  i.  pp.  383^803. 
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Sossan  Hay  a  are  built.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  isthmus  is  the  S.W.  point,  a  hill* 
terminating  in  a  level  and  very  regular  plateau.  The  highest  part  of  Rota  is  not 
less  than  180  to  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  S.E.  end  of  the  island  is  tolerably  high  and  perpendicular  on  the  sea- 
shore, presenting  thus  a  straight  wall,  and  at  its  angles  vertical  fissures  like  the 
embrasures  of  a  fort.  In  other  parts  the  land  descends  gradually  to  the  sea, 
terminating  in  long  and  low  points.  The  island  is  nearly  surrounded  by  reefs. 
Its  N.W.  coast  and  the  S.E.  of  the  isthmus  are  bestrewed  with  a  multitude  of 
rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  more  or  less,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  The  portion  of  the  island  not  inhabited  is  so  encumbered  with  bushes  (on 
the  North  side  only  are  some  cocoa-nut  trees)  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate. 
Three  wells  furnish  water  to  the  people.  Two  of  them  are  artificial,  and  the 
water  is  detestable ;  a  third,  which  is  natural,  affords  better,  though  it  is  brackish. 
On  the  East  coast,  a  mile  from  the  village,  there  is  a  rivulet  of  very  good  water. 

Between  the  South  and  S.W.  points  of  the  island  a  large  bay  opens  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Sossan  Haya  ;  its  West  part  is  very  rocky.  Ships  can  find  good 
shelter  here  against  winds  from  East  to  West  by  the  North,  but  the  bottom  is  foul, 
therefore  chain  cables  ought  to  be  used. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  isthmus  a  sort  of  stage  or  jetty  makes  an  easy  access 
for  boats.  Without  this  shelter  M.  Berard  thinks  that  the  low  isthmus  could  not 
withstand  the  force  of  the  sea.  This  island  is  inhabited,  and  here  the  manners 
and  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Marianas  are  met  with  in  greater 
purity  than  elsewhere.  Some  cattle,  and  particularly  pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  and  a  few  other  vegetables,  constitute  the  entire  riches  of  the 
island. 

AGUIJAN  ISLAND.— At  44  miles  N.N.E.  of  Rota  is  the  small  Island  of 
Aguijan.  It  is  not  more  than  a  league  in  its  greatest  diameter.  In  its  North 
part  are  high,  perpendicular,  and  nearly  naked  rocks,  but  crowned  with  a  thick' 
wood.  At  a  distance  this  island  appears  parched  and  barren,  but  this  is  not  so 
when  closer.  At  about  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  Rota  (Aguijan  ?)  there  is  a  rock 
which  unites  with  it.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tinian  formerly  carried 
some  goats  to  Aguijan  ;  they  may  have  multiplied  greatly,  for  it  is  but  little 
frequented.  The  only  points  fit  for  landing  are  on  the  West  and  N.W.  sides. 
They  are  very  small  creeks,  lined  with  sandy  beaches.  Its  centre  is  in  lat. 
14^  53'  30^  Ion.  145°  43'  Q"  E. 

TINIAN,  or  Bona  Vista,  is  separated  from  Aguijan  by  a  channel  6  miles 
broad.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
cattle.  It  is  9  miles  in  extent  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  and  4J  miles 
broad.  Anson*8  Roady  which  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  close  to  its 
South  point,  being  open^  and  the  bottom  very  bad,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as 
an  anchorage,  particularly  between  the  months  of  June  and  October.  Lord 
Anson  anchored  here,  August  27,  1742,  in  22  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  hard  sand 
and  coral ;  at  this  position  the  two  extremes  of  the  island  bore  N.W.  \  N.  and 
S.E.  \  E. ;  the  centre  of  Aguijan  Island,  S.S.W. ;  the  peak  of  Saypan  Island 
was  visible  over  the  Island  of  Tinian,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.E.  }  E.,  and  a  reef 
of  rocks  lying  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore  to  E.S.E.  \  £• 
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The  first  account  of  this  archipelago  that  deserves  the  attention  of  navigators  is 
that  g^ven  by  Richard  Walter,  the  chaplain  to  Commodore  Anson,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  who  came  to  Tinian  August  27,  1742,  and  remained  till  the 
end  of  October.  The  frightful  ravages  made  by  scurvy  in  the  ill-fated  crew 
of  the  Centurion f  in  a  previous  part  of  her  voyage,  has  been  before  alluded  to. 
Their  ill  fortune  had  not  forsaken  them.  They  arrived  here  in  their  floating 
hospital,  and  by  means  of  the  refreshments  spontaneously  produced  they  all 
recovered  in  a  week.  Walter  draws  the  picture  of  Tinian  in  the  most  glowing 
colours.  The  healthy  and  dry  soil,  the  beauty  of  its  natural  meadows,  the 
diversified  woods  and  lawns,  valleys  and  hills,  abounding  with  herds  of  thousands 
of  cattle,  white  with  black  or  brown  ears,  in  every  part ;  guanacoes,  wild  hogs, 
exceedingly  fierce,  but  excellent  meat;  wild  fowls,  too,  in  every  part;  its  fruits> 
guavas,  cocoa-nuts  in  considerable  numbers,  limes,  oranges,  and  **  a  kind  of  fruit 
peculiar  to  these  islands,  called  by  the  Indians  rhymay^  but  by  us  bread-fruit,*' 
swell  into  a  long  list  of  luxuries  to  the  declining  mariners.  The  fish  that  were 
taken  proved  obnoxious ;  Walter  supposes  from  the  men  eating  too  much,  but 
Byron  afterwards  proved  that  it  really  was  of  deleterious  quality.  The  island  bad 
no  rivulets  or  running  water,  but  springs  were  everywhere  met  with,  ^'  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  island  there  are  two  or  three  considerable  pieces  of  excellent  water/'* 
The  accounts  of  Anson's  stay,  and  what  they  taw  in  Tinian,  led  to  very  great 
expectation  in  the  succeeding  visitors.  The  Centurion*$  visit  was  not  a  very 
great  time  after  the  island  had  been  depopulated  by  the  Spaniards,  to  replenish 
the  effects  of  sword  and  pestilence  in  the  Island  of  Guam,  the  remains  of  the 
structures  erected  by  the  people,  then  extinct,  being  found  in  many  places. 
These  have  been  alluded  to.  When  Lord  Byron  came  here,  twenty-two  years  after 
Anson,  he  found  Tinian  a  very  different  place  to  what  it  had  been  described. 
Instead  of  a  paradise,  it  was,  in  almost  all  respects,  the  reverse.  Instead  of  smiling 
valleys  and  verdant  lawns  and  meadows,  the  trees  stood  so  thick  that  they  could 
not  see  three  yards  from  them ;  their  clothes  were  torn  to  rags  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  them  ;  all  the  open  land  was  overgrown  with  a  stubborn  kind  of  reed  or 
rash,  in  many  places  higher  than  their  heads.  The  climate,  too,  was  insufferably 
hot,  the  water  scarce  and  bad,  and  the  plague  of  fleas  intolerable.  Walter,  it  is 
true,  mentions  the  last  drawback  ;  but  Byron  says  they  were  covered  with  them 
from  head  to  foot,  nor  could  they  open  their  mouths  without  getting  them  filled  ; 
swarms  of  scorpions,  centipedes,  large  black  ants,  and  other  venomous  insects 
without  number.  Added  to  this,  it  was  found  more  unhealthy  than  almost  any 
other  place  that  they  had  visited.  The  two  accounts  of  1742,  and  Byron's  in 
1763,  could  scarcely  be  more  opposite.  Wallis,  who  came  here  in  1767,  draws  a 
picture  scarcely  more  flattering  than  the  latter.  He  says,  however,  that  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  papaw-apples,  bread-fruit,  limes,  oranges,  and  every  refreshment 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage  could  be  got  But 
flesh  meat  could  be  scarcely  kept  sweet  one  day.  CapU  Gilbert,  who  passed  it  in 
1788,  says  that  Capt  Wallis's  account  seemed  to  be  nearest  to  its  condition  at 
that  time  ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  that  Lord  Byron's  picture  is  somewhat  over* 

*  See  Anion's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  ia  1740—1744,  book  iii.,  chap.  2. 
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drawn,  as  that  of  Walter's  undoubtedly  is.  Lieutenaut  Mortimer,  wbo  came  here 
in  1789,  in  the  Mercury^  got  all  they  required,  but  the  cattle  were  very  wild  and 
shy.  The  well  near  the  anchorage,  so  much  praised  by  Richard  Walter,  and  so 
dispraised  by  Byron,  as  being  brackish  and  full  of  worms,  was  found  to  be  g^ood 
and  sweet ;  but  this  may  have  been  the  effect  of  season.  Lieutenant  Mortimer 
was  here  in  December,  Commodore  Byron  in  August ;  Capt.  Gilbert  found  it  dry 
in  August,  1788. 

On  one  point  all  agree,  that  is,  the  badness  of  the  roadstead ;  we  therefore 
quote  Richard  Walter's  words : — ''  But  the  most  important  and  formidable 
exception  to  the  place  remains  still  to  be  told ;  this  is,  the  inconvenience  of 
the  road,  and  the  little  security  there  is,  in  some  seasons,  for  a  ship  to  anchor. 
The  only  proper  anchorage  place  for  ships  of  burthen  is  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
island ;  the  Peak  of  Saypan,  seen  over  the  northern  part  of  Saypan,  and  bearing 
N.N.E.  \  £.,  is  a  direction  for  readily  finding  it ;  the  anchoring  place  is  then  8 
miles  distant.  Here  the  Centurion  anchored  in  22  fathoms,  about  1}  miles  off 
tlie  shore,  opposite  to  a  sandy  bay.  The  bottom  of  this  road  is  full  of  sharp 
pointed  coral  rocks,  which,  during  four  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October,  render  it  a  very  unsafe  anchorage. 
This  is  the  season  of  the  western  monsoons ;  when  near  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  but  more  particularly  at  the  change,  the  wind  is  usually  variable  all  round 
the  compass,  and  seldom  fails  to  blow  with  such  fury  that  the  stoutest  cables  are 
not  to  be  confided  in.  What  adds  to  the  danger  at  these  times  is  the  excessive 
rapidity  of  the  tide  of  flood,  which  sets  to  the  S.E.,  between  this  island  and  that 
of  Aguijan,  a  small  islet  near  the  South  extremity  of  Tinian,  which,  in  the 
galleon's  chart,  is  represented  only  by  a  dot.  This  tide  runs  at  first  with  a  vast 
head  and  overfall  of  water,  occasioning  such  a  hollow  and  overgrown  sea  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  conceived,  so  that  we  were  under  the  dreadful  apprehension  of 
being  pooped  by  it,  though  we  were  in  a  60-gun  ship.  In  the  remaining 
eight  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
June,  there  is  a  constant  season  of  settled  weather ;  when,  if  the  cables  are  but 
well  armed,  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of  their  being  ever  rubbed  ;  so  that, 
during  all  that  interval,  it  is  as  secure  a  road  as  could  be  wished  for.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  the  anchoring  bank  is  very  shelving,  and  stretches  along  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  island,  and  is  entirely  free  from  shoals,  except  a  reef  of  rocks,  which 
is  visible,  and  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  affording  a  narrow  passage 
into  a  small  sandy  bay,  which  is  the  only  place  where  boats  can  possibly  land." 
-    (Anson's  Voyage,  book  iii.  chap.  2.) 

We  have  been  more  discursive  on  Tinian  than  its  merits  perhaps  deserve,  but 
as  it  is  a  point  familiar  in  the  history  of  navigation,  it  has  more  interest  than  it 
would  otherwise  claim.  When  Freycinet  came  here,  in  1819,  he  found  not  more 
than  twenty  inhabitants  on  it.  The  position  of  the  village  of  Sunharom^  abreast  of 
Anson's  Road,  is  lat.  14°  69'  22'  N.,  Ion.  146^49'  19*  E.,  according  to  Freycinet, 

SAYPAN  or  SEYPAN  ISLAND,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  peak, 
2,000  feet  high,  is  so  close  to  Tinian  that  small  boats  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
over  the  shoal  water.  This  island  is  fertile,  wooded,  and  is  the  largest  of  the 
Marianas,  being  10  leagues  in  length  in  a  North  and  South  direction.    The 
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direction  of  the  western  coast  of  Saypan,  beyond  the  South  point,  is  first  N.W., 
then  it  turns  to  the  North.  All  this  side  is  bordered  by  a  reef,  which,  from  its 
North  point,  runs  directly  to  South  to  the  parallel  of  its  South  extremity,  where, 
on  account  of  the  diverging  direction  of  the  coast  itself,  the  reef  is  distant 
15  miles  from  it  The  Island  of  Tinian  occupies  one-half  this  breadth,  so  that  it 
forms  here  a  roadstead,  sheltered  against  all  winds,  except  perhaps  those  from 
the  South.  The  Spanish  plans  published  in  Dalrymple*s  Collection  give  some 
indications  of  soundings,  and  particularly  along  the  reef,  where  the  depth  is 
25  to  30  fathoms.  Towards  the  middle  the  depth  must  be  greater,  and  in 
consequence  is  not  so  proper  for  anchorage.  Farther  up  the  breadth  of  the  road 
is  much  lesS|  and  the  soundings  indicate  15  and  16  fathoms,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  Spanish  plans  mark  the  anchorage.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Malespioa 
himself  only  examined  and  determined  the  position  of  Guam,  Rota,  and  Tinian. 
After  having  related  the  astronomical  observations,  which  served  to  determine  the 
longitude  of  Umatac  Bay,  he  says  : — ''  We  have  determined  by  trigonometrical 
operations  the  position  of  the  North  and  South  extremities  of  Guahan,  and  that 
of  the  town  of  St  Ignacio  de  Agana,  and  the  chronometric  operations  have  given 
the  situation  of  the  Islands  of  Tinian  and  Rota  in  reference  to  Guahan.  As  for 
the  positions  and  configurations  of  the  rest  of  the  islands,  they  are  founded  on  less 
authentic  particulars.*  As  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  bound  for  Canton  or 
Manila  touch  at  Guahan,  the  southernmost  of  the  islands,  it  is  very  natural  that 
those  to  the  northward  should  be  best  known.*' 

FARALLON  D£  MEDINILLA  is  only  2  miles  long,  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  iU 
breadth  much  less.  It  is  a  calcareous  rock,  flat,  with  perpendicular  sides.  It  is 
barren,  and  has  reddish  patches.  On  the  South  and  West  sides  are  some  very 
deep  caverns  or  grottos.  The  South  point  is  terminated  by  a  small  bill,  perhaps 
joined  to  the  island  by  low  land.  At  its  South  part  is  a  pierced  rock,  through 
which  a  boat  might  pass.  Freycinet  called  it  Pointe  des  Grottes,  and  the  island 
itself  after  the  respectable  governor  of  Guam. 

ANATAXAN  ISLAND  is  9  leagues  N.W.  of  the  last;  it  is  about  5  miles 
long.  East  and  West.  It  has  two  very  high  and  steep  peaks  lying  on  the  same 
parallel.  To  the  S.W.  only  there  is  a  small  point  slightly  projecting.  The  island 
has  every  appearance  of  being  volcanic. 

Sarxouan  Island,  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  preceding,  at  6  leagues  distant, 
appears  to  be  merely  a  high  hill,  of  the  form  of  an  upright  cone,  with  nearly  a 
circular  base,  1 J  miles  in  diameter.  Its  summit  is  rounded.  It  is  almost  without 
vegetation,  and  also  seems  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

FARALLON  DE  TORRES.— This  small  island  is  about  12  leagues  from 
Sariguan.  It  is  2}  miles  from  N.N.K  to  S.S.W.  Its  breadth  does  not  much 
exceed  a  mile,  and  it  is  of  moderate  height,  much  resembling  the  Farallon  de 
Medinilla.  Its  North  point  is  the  lowest ;  throughout  it  has  a  most  barren  aspect, 
is  perpendicular,  and  unapproachable  on  all  sides.  Freycinet  named  it  after 
Major  de  Torres,  at  Guam. 

GUGUAN  ISLAND  is  nearly  exactly  North  of  the  Farallon  de  Torres,  and 

*  Memolres  d'Espinosa,  tome  ii.  p.  4. 
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5^  leagues  distant  from  it.  It  lies  North  and  South,  2^  miles  long,  and  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  archipelago.  On  it  are  two  peaks,  the  northern  one  may  be 
2,000  feet  high.  To  the  South  and  East  the  slope  of  the  hills  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  the  rock,  which  descends  to  the  sea,  is  composed  of  lava.  At  its  South  end 
there  are,  however,  some  white  and  red  spots,  and  to  the  West  a  point  covered 
with  trees ;  it  is  the  only  place  where  there  are  any  large  vegetables.  The  North 
side  is  not  so  steep  as  the  South.  The  highest  point  on  the  North  side  is  a  vast 
crater,  from  whence  Freycinet  saw  smoke  issue,  as  was  also  the  case  with  another 
to  the  N.W.,  at  two-thirds  up  the  mountain. 

ALAMAGUAN  ISLAND  is  almost  exactly  on  the  meridian  of  Guguan,  in  lat 
18^  4'.  It  was  only  seen  at  a  distance  of  6  leagues,  at  which  it  seemed  to  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  but  they  were  convinced  it  was  joined  by  low  land.  It 
appeared  to  be  about  8  miles  long  N.E.  and  S.W.  Its  highest  parts  were  angular ; 
that  to  the  N.E.  was  like  a  volcano. 

PAGON  ISLAND.— At  3  leagues  farther  North  is  Pagon,  which  was  im- 
perfectly seen  through  the  haze.  Several  peaks  were  remarked,  and  towards  the 
South  a  small  island  near  the  coast,  perhaps  attached  to  it.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  anchorage  close  to  the  land  in  the  South  part  of  Pagon,  but  it  cannot  be 
sheltered  from  those  winds  which  blow  between  S.E.  and  S.W.  round  by  South. 

GRIGAN  ISLAND.— In  lat.  18°  48',  to  the  N.  by  W.  of  Pagon,  is  this  island, 
about  6  miles  long,  on  which  are  seen  two  high  peaks,  apparently  a  former 
volcano.  Wilkes,  by  an  imperfect  observation,  made  it  to  be  2,300  feet  high. 
To  the  S.W.  of  the  island  there  is,  from  what  M.  Freycinet  was  assured,  a  small 
plain,  in  front  of  which  there  is  bad  anchorage,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
currents.  The  Americans  and  some  Sandwich  islanders  were  established  on  this 
island,  on  the  S.W.  side,  but  were  forcibly  removed  by  the  governor  of  Guam. 

Grigan  is  larger  than  Assumption,  to  the  North  of  it,  and,  like  it,  is  volcanic, 
having  a  few  trees  on  its  North  and  South  ends,  which  descend  gradually  from 
what  appears  to  be  the  crater,  having  at  some  period  deposited  streams  of  lava, 
or  black  ashes,  a  considerable  distance  down  its  sides. 

Mangs  Islands. — ^These  are  some  small  islets  which  the  Spanish  charts  place 
in  the  middle  of  numerous  reefs.  They  were  seen  from  the  Uranie^s  mast-head, 
and  the  bearing  then  taken  served  to  point  out  their  approximate  situation.^ 
This  was  the  northernmost  of  the  Marianas  seen  from  L*Uranie. 

ASUNCION  (or  Assumption)  is  better  known.  La  Perouse  anchored  here. 
It  is  called  by  Espinosa  the  Great  Volca,no,  which  is  expressive  of  its  character, 
inasmuch  as  La  P6rouse  considered  it  not  to  be  quite  extinct  even  in  his  time. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  object,  being  a  perfect  volcanic  cone  rising  abruptly  from 
the  ocean  to  an  altitude  of  1,700  feet  (Perouse  estimated  it  at  about  1,200  feet). 
Its  whole  circumference  at  the  base  is  not  more  than  3  miles. 

The  channel  between  Asuncion  and  Grigan  is  perfectly  free,  and  50  miles  in 
width.  When  the  weather  is  clear,  both  islands  may  be  seen  15  or  16  leagues. 
Some  islands  have  been  placed  S.S.W.  of  Asuncion,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 

*  Voyage  des  Corvettes  de  S.M.  VUranie  et  La  Phyricienne,  par  M»  Louis  de  Freycinet, 
Navigation  et  Hydrographie,  pp.  172—221. 
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lfcni%fc  Mm  enor  ia  La  TmmatB  josnial,  a  Wiring  h^Tiiig  been  oaitied,  and 
SomA  iittid  of  Korth  sabstksted.  Thii  ii  also  confinned  br  CapC  Wilkes, 
UAN.— f  VoL  T.  p.  M7.) 

ne  URACCAS  are  llie  small  lockj  isiaads  which  lie  5  leagues  X.  28^  W. 
froan  AannDptioo.  Thej  have  beea  plaoed  S.  28^  W.  firom  Assamption,  under 
the  leoond  ntmr,  horn  the  icaiOB  ■cationcd  ia  the  preceding  paragraph. 

GUT  ROCK,  or  FARALLON  DE  PAXAR05,  is  die  northernmost  part  of 
the  Marianas.  It  vas  diacorered  bj  Capt.  Doagbs,  September  12,  1789,  and 
was  placed  under  the  second  name  in  Espinosa's  dmrt.  Its  position,  accordiog 
to  iu  discoverer,  is  in  lat.  2(P  M  N.,  lon«  14^  32f  £.,  which  very  nearly  coincides 
with  the  position  of  lieotenant  Macqnina,  as  corrected  bj  Espinosa. 


UNDSAT  ISLAND.— This  island  was  dbcovcrcd  by  Mr.  lindsay,  of  the 
British  schooner  AwuUa,  during  a  calm,  on  Christmas-day,  1843.  It  appeared 
about  40  feet  high,  and  4  miles  in  length,  very  barren,  and  of  a  darfc-brown 
ooloor.  Of  iu  position,  lat.  19^  2V  N.,  Ion.  141^  I5|'  E.,  its  discoverer  speaks 
confidently,  having  proved  the  rate  of  his  duooometer  only  two  days  previoosly 
at  the  Islands  of  Gf^anTand  Asmdon.^ 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS,    ETC 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  last  and  nnfortanate 
Yoyage.  Proceeding  from  Tahiti,  he  made  the  land  of  Atooi  and  Woahoo,  to  the 
North  and  N.E.,  on  Sunday,  January  18,  1778.  They  were  named  by  him  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  honoar  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  then  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  under  whose  administration  he  had  enriched  geography  with  so  many 
and  splendid  discoveries. 

Although  to  Cook  belongs  the  honour  of  thus  making  them  really  known  to 
Europe,  there  are  some  proofs  that  they  had  been  previously  seen  by  the  early 
Spanish  voyagers,  the  first  of  whom  was  Juan  Gaetano,  in  1542,  who  made  the  first 
voyage  from  New  Spain  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  though  there  is  no  account  that  he  saw 
them.  On  the  old  Spanish  charu  there  is  a  group  marked  in  the  same  latitude, 
but  much  farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  the  southernmost 
and  largest  of  these  is  called  La  Mesa  (the  table) ;  to  the  N.E.  of  this  is  La 
Desgraciada  (unfiivoured)  ;  and  to  the  N.W.  is  a  group  of  six,  collectively  called 
Lot  Monjes  (the  monks).  In  the  different  charts  of  Lord  Anson,  taken  with  the 
Manila  galleon,  and  those  noticed  by  Burney  (vol.  v.),  they  are  placed  from  10^ 

•  Shipping  Oaiette,  October,  1849. 
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to  27?  farther  East  than  the  Sandwich  group.  They  were  unsuccetsfally  sought 
for  by  La  Perouse,  Vancouver,  and  others.  And  as  the  ancients  determined  their 
longitudes  nearly  by  chance,  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible  that  this  group 
is  intended  for  those  under  consideration.  In  this  view,  if  the  islands  were  seen 
at  a  distance,  La  Mesa  would  answer  for  the  flat-topped  Mowna  Loa  in  Hawaii, 
and  it  is  here  now  suggested  that  La  Desgraciada  would  answer  to  Mowna 
Kaah;  Fleurieu,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  subject,  considered  that  La 
Desgraciada  might  be  a  separate  and  undiscovered  island.*  Los  Monjes  would 
represent  the  western  islands  of  the  windward  group,  Oahu,  Maui,  &c.,  and  thus, 
without  much  difficulty,  all  discrepancies  would  be  reconciled  except  that  of 
longitude. 

Other  evidences  exist  of  some  prior  knowledge  of  European  people.  Cook 
found  in  his  first  interview  two  pieces  of  iron,t  which  could  only  be  derived  from 
Europeans,  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  two  inches  long,  and  an  apparent  point  of  a 
broadsword.  The  feather  head-dresses,  in  the  form  of  European  helmets,  and  the 
grotesque  heads  of  the  same  material,  which  he  procured,  and  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  ethnological  room  of  the  British  Museum,  also  indicate  a  similar 
origin  of  ideas.  Added  to  this,  the  adoration  paid  to  Cook,  as  the  looked-for 
god,  combined  with  the  other  traditionary  evidence,  prove  fliat  some  former, 
though  nearly  forgotten,  intercourse  had  taken  placet  Be  that  as  it  may,  to 
Cook  undoubtedly  belongs  the  real  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  now 
known.  « 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  progress  of  these  islands 
in  their  early  days  of  European  intercourse. 

After  their  discovery  they  were  not  visited  till  1786,  when  Capts.  Portlock  and 
Dixon  anchored  at  Oahu.  La  P6rouse  visited  Maui  about  the  same  time. 
Vancouver  spent  several  months  here  in  1792  and  1793.  He  introduced  the 
present  breed  of  cattle,  and  during  his  stay  the  Island  of  Hawaii  was  ceded  to 
the  British  crown.  The  first  missionaries  were  landed  at  Kairua,  in  Hawaii, 
February  4,  1820,  from  Boston,  United  States.  Some  from  England  soon 
followed,  and  their  zeal  and  industry  soon  effected  a  wondrous  change  in  the 
character  of  their  converts ;  and  one  most  prominent  circumstance  arising  out 
of  it  was  the  visit  of  the  King  Liho-Liho  and  his  queen,  with  a  native  suite,  to 
England,  in  1822,  to  enter  into  a  more  close  and  friendly  alliance  with  the 
English  government.  They  unfortunately  died  soon  after  their  arrival,  and 
H.M.S.  Blonde,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Byron,  was  commissioned  to  convey 
their  bodies  back  to  their  kingdom,  a  proceeding  which  made  a  most  favourable 
impression  in  Hawaii.  Matters  would  have  gone  on  well  but  for  religious 
intolerance.  The  Protestant  missionaries,  both  English  and  American,  had 
increased  ;  but  in  1827  some  Romish  priests  were  introduced,  who  at  first  were 
kindly  received,  but,  on  their  officiating,  much  strong  feeling  prevailed,  and 
increased,  until  they  were  expelled  in  1830.  In  1836  the  Romish  propaganda 
again  introduced  themselves,  but  great  bigotry  on  both  sides  led  to  most  serious 


*  Fleurieu,  Voyage  de  Marchand,  tome  11.  p.  21.         t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
t  Vide  Ellis's  Toar  in  Hawaii,  pp.  447—463;  and  Jarvis't  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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ol  friMdb  m  wM  kwMrn*     At  aO  ctcatsk  gave  occasioB  to  tlie  Frmdi 
to  act  wfik  very  gfcst  niJMtkey  aad  inallj  to  take  ponenioo  of  the 


■M«t  prooiiaeot  dtemmUMaet  in  tiaa  aCMr  ■  thml  of  the  CUmeniime,  % 
brif^aoUDe  onder  tlie  Britifb  flag,  m  1S99,  wbicb  waa  fbfcibly  entered,  and  made 
to  letain  on  boaid  two  French  Bianooama  brongbt  bj  Wr  on  her  late  Tojage 
from  California.  The  gofcnunent  endeanMued  at  fifH  hj  bribery  to  effect  this, 
bat  on  their  having  recoone  to  forcible  OMani^  the  counl  advised  the  colours  to 
be  struck,  and  the  vessel  abandoned,  and  then,  prrhapa  indiscreetly,  caused  the 
flag  to  be  burned. 

To  adjust  thb  outrage,  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
Hsissionaries  (Mr.  Bingham  at  the  head)  and  the  king  (Tamehamrha  III.)  of  the 
impropriety  of  this  step.  The  French  frigate.  La  Vemms^  60  guns,  appeared  at 
this  critical  moment,  and  CapU  Dn  Petit  Thooars  acted  with  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
in  tlie  matter,  and  the  misaionaries  were  for  a  time  landed,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment given  that  reparation  should  be  made  to  the  owners  of  the  Clementi»€. 
After  this  the  government  and  the  state  of  society  became  disorganized,  and 
after  much  controversy  the  French  took  posaession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
August  25,  1849.*  It  appears  that  M.  Dillon,  the  French  consul,  but  who  had 
not  been  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  new  republic,  called  on  Admiral  Legoarant 
de  Tromelin,  commander  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Pacific,  who  arrived  about 
this  time  at  Honolulu  in  the  ^frigate  PamrsuicaiUe^  to  interfere  directly  with  the 
affiiirs  of  the  kingdom.  A  despatch  was  forwarded  to  the  king,  requiring  him  to 
alter  the  customs  duties,  the  complete  adoption  of  the  treaty  of  March  26,  1846, 
the  equalization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religion  in  the  schools, 
&c.,  which,  not  being  complied  with,  the  armed  force  landed  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  August  25,  1849,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort,  the  government 
offices,  &c.,  but  without  any  resistance,  declaring  that  the  treaty  of  1846  was 
null  and  void,  and  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  that  concluded  on  July  17, 
1839,  between  Capt.  Laplace  and  Tamehameha  III. 

The  NATIVES  and  their  habits  have  been  too  often  described  to  need  much 
being  said  here.  When  Cook  first  landed,  their  astonishment  was  extreme.  They 
were  above  the  middle  size,  and  well  made ;  their  compleaion  rather  darker  than 
those  of  Tahiti,  and  altogether  not  so  handsome  a  people.  Most  of  their  former 
customs,  so  much  dilated  on  in  the  early  accounts,  have  passed  away,  and  are 
generally  superseded  by  European  habits  and  manners,  not  perhaps  altogether 
advantageous  to  them.    They  are  very  peaceable,  friendly,  and  hospitable. 

The  estimate  of  Cook,  in  1779,  that  there  were  400,000,  is  generally  believed 
to  be  much  too  large.  Probably  300,000  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  there  must  have  been  a  vastly  greater  population  then  than  now,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  rich  taro  land  now  lying  waste  on  all  the  islands ;  and  in  the 
districts  of  Kau,  Waimea,  and  Kohalu,  on  Hawaii,  it  will  be  very  evident  that 
three  or  four  times  the  number  of  people  must  have  lived  to  have  cultivated  it« 

The  following  statistics  will  show  that  the  decrease  has  been  rapid.  The  popa* 
lation  in  1823  was  estimated  at  142,050;  and  according  to  the  census  of  18d2» 
130,315;  and  from  that  of  1836,  108,579.    The  decrease  appears  to  have  been 
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in  progress  almost  from  the  dmte  of  their  discovery.  One  cause,  at  least,  haft 
added  to  this ;  the  aumber  of  young  men  who  lea?e  the  islands  in  whalers  and 
other  ships,  and  never  return.  The  number  annually  afloat  is  computed  at  4,000. 
At  one  time  400  were  counted  at  Tahiti,  500  at  Oregon,  51  at  Paita  in  Peru, 
betides  anknown  numbers  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Their  wives  and 
children,  thus  left  to  want,  fall  into  vicious  habits  and  destruction.  Another  cause 
is  the  mortality  of  1848,  the  **  year  of  death,"  when  it  is  supposed  that  10,000 
were  swept  from  the  islands  by  the  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  influenza  com- 
bined.    The  missionaries,  however,  increase.* 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  one  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, and  this  point  would  be  much  enhanced  when  the  two  oceans  are  connected 
by  a  canal  across  Panam4,  and  the  ports  of  Japan  are  opened.  At  present,  in 
its  relation  to  the  Pacific,  it  stands  pre-eminent.  In  the  North  Pacific  there  are 
three  principal  whaling-grounds ;  one  on  the  equator,  another  near  Japan,  and 
the  third  toward  the  Russian  settlements.  This,  therefore,  is  a  common  centre 
for  the  ships  which  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  These  advantages  all  confer  on 
the  ports  of  the  group  in  general,  and  Honolulu  in  particular,  the  greatest 
benefit ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  last-named  port  will  become 
the  entrep6t  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  ocean. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  generally  temperate  and  healthy  for  a 
tropical  region ;  it  would  appear  to  resemble  that  of  the  West  Indies,  though 
more  temperate,  being  not  too  hot  to  prevent  white  men  working,  even  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  From  the  constant  nature  of  the  wind,  the  temperature  and 
climate  generally  vary  on  different  sides  of  the  islands,  and  from  their  insular 
character  and  their  great  elevation,  the  clouds  are  intercepted,  and  rain  is  con- 
sequently abundant  in  some  localities,  and  drought  the  characteristic  of  others. 
Thus  the  North  side  of  Kauai  or  Atooi  is  3^  cooler  than  the  South  side  from 
this  cause,  and  it  rains  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  from  this  the  country  is 
clothed  in  perpetual  green.  On  the  West  side  of  Hawaii,  on  the  other  hand, 
rain  seldom  falls  on  the  coast,  and  a  rainy  day  once  a  year  is  considered  remark- 
able. The  range  of  the  thermometer  on  the  windward  side  of  the  islands  is  from 
64P  to  86° ;  on  the  lee  side  it  seldom  falls  so  low  as  the  former  temperature. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  none  of  the  intertropical  diseases  are  known,  nor  do 
fever,  ague,  or  cholera  occur. 

The  PREVALENT  WIND  is  the  usual  trade- wind  from  N.E.  to  S.E.  Freycinet 
says  that  they  were  constantly  from  N.E.  to  E.N.E.,  as  long  as  they  were  under 
sail,  and  out  of  shelter  of  the  land ;  but  at  anchor  they  were  less  regular,  and 
seemed  to  be  unequally  subjected  to  the  law  of  land  and  sea-breezes.  It  is 
asserted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  sea-breeze  was  light  in  the  morning, 
that  of  the  land  was  also  light  during  the  night.  La  Perous  found  the  trade- 
winds  prevail  here  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  also  in  his  passage  from  Easter 
Island  to  Maui,  between  April  and  June,  it  was  constant  from  S.K  to  N.E.  by  E. 
The  same  wind  accompanied  him  on  quitting  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  far  as 
lat.  30°  N.t 

•  HoDululo  Friend.  t  Frpycinet,  p.  843. 
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Om  the  Wfit  ride  of  Hawaii  the  land  aad  Km-breezes  are  rery  regalar ;  there 
•re  itko  tifon^  !Corth  whids,  but  the  noit  tefere  gales  are  those  from  3. W.,  which 
the  natnref  tern  koma  ;  theK  last  finofvi  a  Urn  hons  to  two  or  eren  three  days,  and 
are  followed  bj  raio  ;  thej  are  seldon  sInMig  caoagh  to  injiire  the  booses. 

The  TIDES  are  coiparatively  ioooosidenhle,  and,  with  the  heavy  swell  setting 
epoQ  the  outer  ree&,  difficnlt  to  etioiate.  CapC  Cook,  or  rather  his  successor, 
Capt.  King,  sajt  thej  are  very  rcgolar,  flowing  aad  dibbg  six  hours  each. 
The  food  coines  fron  the  eastward ;  and  it  is  high  water,  at  the  fall  and  change 
of  the  moon,  at  3^  45^  apparent  tioM.  Hieir  greatest  rise  was  2  feet  7  inches, 
snd  the  water  was  always  obserred  to  be  4  indies  higher  when  the  moon  was  aboTe 
the  hortzoo  'than  when  it  was  below.  Capt.  Cook  hionelf  says  in  his  first  visit, 
that  when  at  anchor  off  Oneeheow  (Niihao),  the  cvrent  set  strong  nearly  N.W. 
and  S.E.,  six  boors  each  way ;  K  was  certainly  a  regular  tide,  and,  as  far  as  he 
coald  jodge,  the  flood  came  from  the  N.W. 

The  cvaaEarrs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  islands  were  considered  by 
Cook,  from  his  four  winter  months'  obsenratioos,  to  be  very  oneerlain ;  sometimes 
setting  to  windward,  and  at  other  times  to  leeward,  withont  any  regularity. 
They  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  governed  by  the  winds  nor  other  canse  that  he 
could  assign ;  they  frequently  set  to  windward  against  a  finesh  breese. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  irregalarity  of  the  current  within  the  infloence  of 
the  archipelago,  a  circumstance  related  by  Vancouver  inoontestably  demonstrates 
that,  beyond  them,  they  follow,  at  least  at  times,  some  general  law.  When  at 
Atooi  he  saw  a  noble  canoe,  61 }  feet  long,  formed  from  a  single  /nae  tree,  which 
wood  does  not  grow  on  the  islands.  Its  origin  was  more  singular  than  the  canoe 
itself.  It  was  a  tree  drifled  on  to  the  East  end  of  Atooi  in  a  perfectly  sound  state, 
without  a  shake  or  a  bruise.  This  circumstance  of  fir  timber  being  drifted  on  to 
the  northern  sides  of  the  islands  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  but  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  they  had  come*  from  the  West  coast  of  America.  This 
would  prove,  as  would  at  once  be  suf^wsed,  that  the  usual  current  in  the  offing 
came  from  N.E. 

Another  ciroumstance  also  bears  with  great  weight  upon  the  current  drifts  and 
the  direction  of  the  winds.  On  a  former  page  we  have  noticed  the  singular 
circumstance  of  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese  junk  near  Cape  Flattery,  in  Oregon,  in 
1833.  About  the  same  time,  a  junk  laden  with  fish,  with  nine  hands  on  board, 
left  one  of  the  southern  islands  of  the  Japanese  archipelago  for  Jedo,  but  encoun- 
tering a  typhoon,  was  driven  to  sea.  After  wandering  about  the  ocean  for  ten  or 
eleven  months,  they  anchored,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  December,  1832,  near  the 
Harbour  of  Waialea,  Oahu.  The  Hawaiians,  when  they  saw  a  strange  people, 
much  resembling  themselves  in  person  and  in  many  of  their  habits,  said,  '*  It  is 
plain  now  we  come  from  Asia.'**  How  far  their  unwilling  course  was  regulated 
by  current  of  course  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  would  appear  probable 
that,  being  blown  off  to  the  northward,  a  current,  relatively  similar  to  the  Gulf 
stream  of  the  Atlantic,  may  have  carried  them  eastward,  and  then  within  range 
of  the  south-westerly  current,  which  drifts  pine  timber. 

•  Hawaiian  Spectolor,  vol.  i.  p.  S96,  (Quoted  by  Sir  B.  Belcher. 
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Sir  £•  Belcher  experienced  a  stroog  current  to  W.N.W.  when  off  Honolulu, 
and  it  frequently  runs  at  the  rate  of  IJ  miles  per  hour.  These  considerations 
must  greatly  influence  all  navigation  conducted  between  the  islands. 

The  archipelago  consists  of  eleven  islands,  which  were  discovered  by  Cook  in 
his  last  voyage ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  two  small  ones  to  the  N.W.,  seen  at 
later  periods.    These  will  all  be  described  in  order,  commencing  with  the  S.E. 

There  is  very  great  variation  between  the  orthography  used  by  the  early 
voyagers  and  that  subsequently  adopted  by  the  missionaries  on  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  latter  mode  is,  of  course,  to  be  consklered  as 
the  correct  one,  and  is  that  placed  first  in  these  pages. 

HAWAII,  the  south-eastern,  and  by  much  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  called 
OwjiYHEB  by  Cook  and  others.  Kotzebue  calls  it  O  Wahi ;  Freycinet  and  others, 
Owk^hi,    All  these  words  are  representations  of  the  same  sound. 

Hawaii  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  the  West  side,  running  generally  North  and 
South,  is  100  miles  in  length;  the  N.E.  side  is  84  miles,  and  the  S.E.  side  is  64 
miles  long ;  so  that  its  whole  circumference  may  be  taken  as  250  geographical, 
or  288  British  statute,  miles. 

The  mountains  of  Hawaii  do  not  ascend  in  peaks,  like  many  other  volcanic 
islands,  as  Eimeo  or  Tenerifie,  but  rise  gradually  and  comparatively  unbroken, 
particularly  from  the  southern  shore  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Mauna  Loa.  Its 
appearance  altogether  is  less  romantic  and  picturesque  than  Tahiti,  but  it  is  more 
majestic  and  grand. 

There  are  but  few  inland  settlements  on  the  East  and  N.W.  parts  of  the  island, 
but  in  general  the  interior  is  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  There  is  a  vast  central 
valley  between  the  three  great  mountains,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  and  untenanted. 

The  whole  island  is  but  the  base  of  a  collection  of  volcanic  mountains,  the  suc- 
cessive eruptions  of  which  appear  to  have  formed  it,  rather  than  the  effects 
of  upheaval.  Indeed  the  whole  range  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  seem  but  the  outlets 
of  volcanic  flres  and  products,  which,  commencing  at  Bird  Island  in  the  N.W.^ 
have  acquired  their  greatest  force  and  magnitude  at  Hawaii  in  the  S.E.  The 
general  direction  of  this,  parallel  to  the  great  mountain  chains  of  America  on  the 
one  hand,  and  nearly  that  of  Kamtschatka,  to  which  quarter  it  is  directed,  seems 
to  indicate  some  general  law  in  the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  some  fissures  in  the 
crust  exist  in  this  region  of  it. 

There  are  three  principal  mountains  in  Hawaii  Mauna  Kea — in  the  N.E.,  Mauna 
Hualali  in  the  N.W.,  and  Mauna  Loa  in  the  South. 

Mauwk  Kea  (or  Mowna  Kaah)  is  less  evidently  an  active  volcano  than  the 
others.  It  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  scorise,  without  any  apparent 
craters.  It  may  be  characterized  as  a  vast  mound,  surmounted  with  nine  cones, 
the  southernmost  of  vrhich  is  the  highest.  Perhaps  these  cones  may  be  considered 
as  craters.  Although  a  sister  mountain  to  Mauna  Loa,  it  is  of  very  different  form 
and  apparent  compositioo.  On  its  summit  frosts  prevail,  and  vegetation  continues 
up  to  within  1 ,000  feet  of  its  summit,  and  even  higher.  The  plants  also  differ. 
Their  height  is  singularly  equal,  not  being  more  than  193  feet  higher  than  the  sum- 
mit of  Mauna  Loa,  or  13,953  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Commodore 
Wilkes  in  1841,  which  is  300  feet  higher  than  previous  estimates  (13,645  feet). 
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Mamma  HmakmU^  or  Huarari  (or  Worroraj,  as  it  is  called  bj  VancouTer), 
aMioogh  not  of  sach  gigantic  dimeosioos  as  the  other  two  principal  mooouins,  b 
yet  rerj  conspicooas.  On  its  sommit  is  a  very  extensive  crater,  which  has  been 
iofltniniental  in  wonderfollj  changing  the  surface  of  the  surroonding  coantrj. 
Besides  the  central  spiracle,  hondreds  of  cone  craters,  or  hills  of  scoriaceous  lava, 
may  be  teen  from  its  sammit,  like  excrescences  on  its  sides.  Its  height  is  given 
as  7,822  feet. 

Mamma  Loa^  or  Mowma  Roa,  was  from  Cook*s  first  estimate  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.  Although  his  calculation  was  in 
excess,  it  is  ftill  to  he  ranked  with  the  loftiest  mountains.  Its  form  is  unique, 
and  has  been  increuMug,  and  is  perhaps  entirely  formed  from  the  overflow  of  its 
terminal  crater.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  extensive  flattened  dome,  falling  very 
gradually  on  its  northern  and  eastern  sides.  At  a  distance  it  looks  as  if  travelling 
over  its  smooth  surface  would  be  easy,  bnt  a  diflerent  idea  will  be  formed  on 
attempting  it.  Its  summit  was  ascended,  and  numerous  observations  made  here 
by  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  in  1841.  The  highest  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
summit  crater  was  then  found  to  be  13,760  feet  above  the  sea.  The  crater  is  a 
most  extensive  one,  and  possesses  all  those  wonderful  characteristics  which  have 
been  so  frequently  described.  This  crater,  although  not  now  exercising  such 
tremendous  power  as  the  surrounding  country  gives  evidence  of,  is  still  in  action. 

The  KiUutea  or  Ktrameak  Volcano  lies  on  the  side,  as  it  were,  and  to  theS.E.of 
Mauna  Loa.  It  is  merely  an  immense  crater,  d|  miles  long,  2|  miles  wide,  and 
over  1 ,000  feet  deep.  The  bottom  in  the  day-time  looks  like  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ruins ;  what  is  wonderful  in  the  day  becomes  ten  times  more  so  at  oighL  The 
immense  pool  of  cherry-red  liquid  lava,  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  illuminates 
the  whole  expanse,  and  flows  in  all  directions  like  water,  while  the  illuminated 
cloud  hangs  over  it  like  a  vast  canopy.  The  height  of  this  singular  volcano 
above  the  sea  was  found  to  be  3,970  feet.  To  the  S.E.  of  it  is  a  line  of  craters, 
from  some  of  which  a  g^reat  eruption  occurred  May  31,  1840.  Having  thus 
described  briefly  and  imperfectly  these,  the  most  wonderful  features  of  the  Pacific, 
we  pass  on  to  the  coast,  commencing  with  the  SJB. 

Kapoho  PoiVT  is  the  easternmost  projection  of  the  island.  The  country 
is  exceedingly  fertile ;  sugar-cane  grows  here  in  abundance,  coffee  succeeds  well, 
as  do  indigo  and  tacca,  from  which  arrow-root  is  made.  The  coast  to  the  N.W. 
is  a  precipitous  shore,  about  15  feet  high,  on  which  the  sea  beats  with  violence 
at  all  times.  It  is  bestrewed  with  lava  streams,  apparently  of  old  date.  At 
3  miles  from  the  East  point  is  Puna,  where  there  is  a  large  church,  but  no  village, 
as  the  houses  are  much  scattered.  Kanakiki,  a  small  village^  is  1 }  miles  from 
Puna,  and  3  miles  farther  is  a  spot  where  an  extensive  stream  of  lava  enters  the 
sea,  called  Nanavalie.  Prior  to  the  eruption  the  coast  was  a  continuous  lava 
cliff;  now  the  site  is  occupied  by  three  sand-hills,  formed  by  the  lava  stream,  of 
very  singular  formation,  the  highest  250  feet.  There  is  no  appearance  of  shoal 
water  opposite,  though  such  was  stated  to  be  the  case. 

HILO,  WAIAKEA,  or  BvaoN^s  Bay,  is  the  first,  indeed  the  only  place  of 
consequence,  on  this  side  of  the  island  to  the  seaman.  The  bay  has  bean 
variously  named.     Lord  Byron  calls  it  Hido  (Hiio,  Wilkes),  after  the  village  in. 
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the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Lieutenant  Maiden  calls  it  after  another  viUage, 
Wmakia ;  and  the  third  is  from  the  name  of  the  British  commander  who  first 
anchored  here,  but  is  scarcely  now  thus  known  among  the  natives.  The  following 
directions  are  by  Lieutenant  Maiden  : — 

H.M.S.  Blonde y  as  before  stated,  was  the  first  man-of-war  that  ever  entered 
this  bay,  and  hence  it  was  called  after  her  commander.  The  western  side  runs 
nearly  North  and  South,  about  9  miles  ;  the  eastern,  E.N.K  and  W.S.W.,  about 
one-third  that  distance.  The  anchorage,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  stifi*  muddy  bottom, 
is  protected  from  the  N.E.,  to  which  it  is  apparently  open,  by  a  coral  reef,  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  extending  from  the  eastern  point  in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  two- 
thirds  across  the  bay,  leaving  a  channel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad  between  it 
and  the  West  shore,  with  10  and  11  fathoms  in  it.  When  the  wind  blows  strong, 
a  heavy  surf  breaks  upon  the  reef,  but  inside  it  is  smooth.  It  is  only  exposed 
between  N.  to  W.  by  N.,  from  which  quarter  the  wind  never  blows  hard  io 
summer,  and  but  very  rarely  in  the  winter  ;  only  one  northerly  g^le  had  been  felt 
in  two  years.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  the  climate  is  wet,  showers  occurring  daily.  Watering  is  very 
readily  done  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  bay. 

In  steering  for  the  anchorage,  with  the  sea-breeze,  when  about  3  miles  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  you  will  be  outside  the  reef,  in  ^  to  30  fathoms.  The 
West  shore  must  then  be  kept  close  on  board.  The  leading  marks  for  the  channel, 
to  clear  the  West  end  of  the  Blonde  Reef,  are  these : — Keep  the  huts  on  the 
West  side  of  Waterfall  Creek  on  with  the  eastern  side  of  a  remarkable  gpreeii 
hill  (an  extinguished  volcano),  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  bearing  by  compasa 
S.S.W.  J  W.,  till  the  Turret  Rock  (about  15  feet  high)  bears  W,  by  S.  }  S.> 
when  you  will  be  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  stiff  muddy  bottom.  The  whole  of  the  West 
coast  is  composed  of  cliffs,  the  huts  standing  upon  the  last  and  most  southerly 
visible  cliff.  When  upon  the  West  extremity  of  the  Blonde  Reef,  the  above  huts  are 
in  one  with  the  western  side  of  the  green  hill,  bearing  S.  29°  W.  by  compass;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the  same  hill  is  on  with  the  left  of  two  very  distant 
hummocks.  These  are  frequently  obscured  by  haze,  or  they  would  be  the  best 
marks.  When  at  the  North  extreme  of  the  reef  a  deep  inlet,  called  Cocoa-nut 
Cove,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  group  of  these  trees  at  the  entrance,  ii 
quite  open,  bearing  West  by  North.  As  there  are  no  dangers  in  the  channel,  and 
it  is  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  there  is  quite  room  to  beat  any 
vessel  out  against  the  sea-breeze,  and  which,  if  it  be  fresh  and  steady,  is  prefer- 
able to  running  out  at  daylight  with  the  land  wind.  The  land  wind  frequently 
leaves  you  in  the  lurch,  and  you  are  obliged  to  come  to  in  deep  water,  to  prevent 
being  driven  upon  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  West  coast.  Indeed,  in  turning  out  of 
the  bay,  with  a  good  strong  sea-breeze,  as  soon  as  you  are  to  windward  of  the 
reef,  she  should  keep  beating  to  windward  in  a  N.E.  or  N.E.  by  E.  direction,  not 
attempting  to  weather  the  North  point  of  the  bay  (Point  Blonde)  until  it  can  be 
done  with  certainty,  at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles  at  least ;  for,  when  at  3  or 
4  miles  to  the  North  of  Cocoa-nut  Cove,  there  is  no  bottom  with  50  fathoms, 
although  within  half  a  mile  of  shore.  So  that,  should  a  vessel  in  this  situation 
be  becalmed,  her  state  would  be  most  dangerous,  a  heavy  swell  and  current 
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9tftmg  aeaiast  tW  ^neipibams  difik  Cocoa-not  Island  is  in  Ut. 
If^43rdl'N,,  Ion.  rEart  </  Kankakoa)  OP  52^  5€r ;  sanation,  S^' 51' £..  June, 
IBM.  TVie  rises  aboat  4  fieeC,  ki^  water  at  swset,  and  low  water  at  daTiigbC, 
bciflg^  infloeoced  by  tbe  sea  aad  laod-brecses.* 

Capt.  Wilkes  remarks : — As  rcsfKcU  tbe  Baj  of  HiId,  I  cannot  but  liew  it  as 
a  tale  anchora^.  We  were  detained  tkcre  aboat  tkree  aKMiths,  and  never  bad  a 
gale  strong  eooogk  to  ride  oar  aaehors,  tkoogh  tkeie  were  the  winter  months, 
Dieeeaiber,  Jaaaarr,  aad  Fdiraary.  At  Ubks,  however,  there  was  a  considerable 
swell  rolling  ia,  so  as  to  nake  it  aaeoarfbrtable  on  board  ship.  The  weather  was 
■of  lo  rain  J  as  was  anticipated,  aad  soMe  aKMt  delightfal  weather  was  experienced 
ia  Febmarr. 

Provisions  can  be  obtained,  though  not  ia  abnndance,  and  the  markets  are  not 
well  sapplied«  The  prices  are  the  saaM  as  those  at  Honolula,  although  the 
demand  b  not  so  great.  For  wild  cattle,  thirty  dollars  were  asked.  Excellent 
fvater  is  to  be  had  in  great  abandaiioe,  aad  with  great  ease,  within  the  ipoutb  of 
the  Wailnkn  Rirer ;  bat  it  reqaires  some  cue  in  passing  in  and  out  of  tbe  river 
when  the  sorf  is  high«  Landing  on  the  enstcm  side  of  the  bay  is  best,  but  it  is 
feasible  to  land  on  the  beach  in  proper  boats.  Wood  is  also  to  be  had  here,  and 
at  a  much  leas  price  than  at  Oahn.  There  is  another  inducement  which  makes  it 
a  desirable  place  for  tsbkIs  to  recmit  at, — there  are  no  grog-shops  as  yet. 

Earthquakes  are  common  at  Hilo.  Wilkes  records  6fty  shocks  that  were  felt  in 
eight  years,  from  1833  to  1841.  One  effect  of  these  earthquakes  is  causing  those 
enormous  and  destructive  wares,  such  as  are  noticed  on  page  113.  One  of  these 
occurred  both  here  and  at  the  Friendly  Islands  on  November  7,  1837,  nearly 
coincident  with  the  earthquake  in  Chili  on  the  same  day.  It  here  rose  1 1  feet 
above  ordinary  high-water  mark ;  but  although  the  devastation  occasioned  was 
very  great,  but  few  lives  were  lost. 

Hilo  itself  is  a  straggling  village,  almost  hidden  by  the  sugar-cane  planted 
around  the  houses.  A  good  road  has  been  made  through  it  for  the  extent  of  a 
mile,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  mission  establishment.  Tbe  whole  settlement 
forms  a  pretty  cluster ;  the  paths  and  roadsides  are  planted  with  pine-apples,  and 
the  soil  covered  with  a  rank  vegetation.  Waiahea  Paint  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  from  Hilo,  at  rather  more  than  a  mile  off;  the  path  between  leads 
along  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  surf  continually  breaks,  and  at  times  with 
great  violence. 

**  The  scene  which  the  island  presents,  as  viewed  from  the  anchorage  in  Hilo 
Bay,  is  both  novel  and  splendid ;  the  shores  are  studded  with  extensive  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  interspersed  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane ; 
through  these,  numerous  streams  are  seen  hurrying  to  the  ocean ;  to  this  succeeds 
a  belt  of  some  miles  in  width,  free  from  woods,  but  clothed  in  verdure  ;  beyond  is 
a  wider  belt  of  forest,  whose  trees,  as  they  rise  high  from  the  sea,  change  their 
character  from  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  polar  regions ;  and, 
above  all,  tower  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  mountains."— (Wilkes,  vol.  iv. 

p.  no.) 

*  Lieutenant  Maiden's  Official  Aceoaot,  &c. ;  Vojsge  of  tho  Biande,  p.  964^ 
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The  coast  to  the  northward  of  Hilo  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  it  is  a  steep  bluflf' 
rising  about  200  feet ;  this  is  cut  into  small  breaks,  called  here  "  gulches/'  within 
which  the  villages  are  generally  situated,  and  the  natives  grow  bananas  and 
taro.  These  gulches  are  ravines  from  800  to  1,000  feet  deep,  which  have  been 
apparently  worn  by  water>courses.  There  is  no  landing  for  boats,  for  all  along 
the  coast  the  surf  beats  on  the  rocks  with  great  violence. 

The  N,E,  coast  of  Hawaii,  beyond  Hilo  Bay,  is  a  lee  shore,  without  shelter  or 
anchorage.  The  coast  is  firm  and  compact,  terminating  generally  in  steep  rocky 
cliffs,  with  a  few  small  indented  bays,  rendered  easily  accessible  to  the  native 
canoes  by  the  sandy  beaches  that  bound  them.  From  these  rugged  rocky  cliffs 
many  streams  of  water  fall,  in  cascades  or  otherwise,  into  the  ocean. 

Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  approached  these  islands  from  the  E.S.E.  July  7, 
1837,  and  passing  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  breaker  line,  witnessed  these 
numerous  cascades  resulting  from  the  showers  emanating  from  the  heavy  clouds 
which  capped  the  summits  of  Maui  and  Hawaii.  '*  No  description  can  convey 
the  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  silver  threads  which  they  exhibited ; 
and  a  sketch,  including  twenty  leaps  within  100  or  200  yards,  would  appear 
almost  a  burlesque,  yet  such  was  the  fact." 

The  southern  portion  of  this  section  of  the  land  has  a  very  dreary  aspect : 
Vancouver  says  it  was  perfectly  uncultivated,  and  nearly  destitute  of  habitations  ; 
those  which  are  to  be  seen  are  small,  and  thinly  scattered.  Advancing  to  the 
N.W.,  the  population  and  cultivation  increase.  At  about  5  leagues  from  Heala- 
kaka  Pointy  which  is  called  by  Vancouver  the  N.E.  point,  the  coast  is  composed 
of  a  cluster  of  remarkably  high,  steep,  rugged,  and  romantic  cliffs,  discharging 
from  their  naked  summits  many  rapid  cataracts  into  the  ocean.  The  rushing  of 
these  impetuous  torrents  down  the  black,  barren  surface  of  the  rocky  cliffs, 
contrasted  with  the  enchanting,  cultivated,  and  populous  country  to  the  East  and 
West,  and  behind  this  dreary  frontier,  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  sides  of 
the  lofty  mountains,  on  approaching  them  in  the  offing  present  a  very  beautiful 
and  picturesque  appearance.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  these  cliffs  is  a  tolerably 
deep,  small  bay,  off  the  Waimanu  Valley ^  much  resembling  in  appearance,  and 
most  other  respects,  the  bay  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena ;  but  it  seems  too 
much  exposed  to  the  sea  and  the  prevalent  wind  to  be  an  eligible  place  for 
shipping.  At  8  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  bay,  off  the  western  extremity  of 
these  cliffs,  lie  some  rocky  islets,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  land. 

Westward  of  these  cliffs  there  are  soundings  off  shore,  as  Vancouver  found 
7  fathoms  at  2  miles  off,  the  North  (West)  point  bearing  S.  70°  W.,  9  miles 
distant.  The  sea  breaks  with  great  violence  near  the  shore  at  this  part,  and  so 
continues  all  the  way  to  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island.  There  was  a  very  heavy, 
confused,  irregular  sea,  which  was  suspected  to  arise  from  a  very  sudden  decrease 
in  its  depth,  and  the  effects  of  a  strong  gale. 

Upolu  Point  is  the  N.W.  point  of  Hawaii.  The  land  here  falls  in  a  gradual 
descent  from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  an  extensive  plain  towards  the 
water  side,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation^  and  abounds,  with 
native  houses. 

The  Kohala  or  Koarra  district  lies  on  the  North  point  of  Hawaii,  and  is 
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djrjcieci  ir;in  zhbi  i-f  "WtinHiE  i-t  &  rLLrt  c»f  monntaiDf.  Tte  soil  on  tbe  leeward 
Aaet  H  iiLrr*T.  ^>il  :  i:  :  HLjt*  iLlfcuc-  Oa  the  viodirard  shore  il  is  of  good 
qtauT.j  : ;  r.»  t:  -u*  iniii'i-  Tii*  f a^t  of  die  country  is  regular,  gradually 
ggyn:  :tt  -'•^11  "liti  tnntsc  i:  liii  fitiLinii  of  dte  kigii  lands.  Kohala  is  the 
fniir  y.il  T'.iti-f  n.  iii*  farii!!.  mt  lit*  rssadesee  of  an  Eiiropean  missionary.  It  is 
escrn.!.*?!  --1x1  "iiifr*  ij»  :•!  .r»Jl  iirr£$  of  riod  anUe  land  in  this  district. 

Tliir*  ij-»  E:»i:irr.ii!r5  :«£  'Jh*  riuns:  11  Uts  sMniward  of  Upola  Point.  Vancouver 
laiiinir*^  itin  ljuihc  "  Hiliif  i-:iit  Ui*  p:ci.i,  is  41  £a:}K>si5,  but  drove  off  the 
isojc  a  iiti  xtzi:  T-r^  i  rise  -r  -rzut  bzoL  iLe  land.  On  this  account  it  is 
cojtiirLiULiJii**  :  X  i  -jmiaeff  1:  iw  X:rii  w-riiif ,  wticiu  with  those  that  blow  from 
tae  X.^'..  \r*  zm  tlcsl  -rjzl^az  izd  £i2:rerTas  kicws  m  this  countrv. 

Ti^AiZi:.  £.i.vj^T  t?,  Ti^Aisa  Vxiccirrer;- cr  ToE-TAH-TAD  (King)  Bay, 
» If  E-£f  Scu'Li  cf  UzcLi  Pifli:.  Ore  Kiitr  «aTi  tiis  czteDsire  bav  is  bounded 
r>  :i^  Xinii  ;t  r»c  tott  ccasciciiULi  kfZs.  Tc^anis  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
L«r»  3  5:il  'rcdZy  grcgTui.  ii«»  sc«Ei^lir*  are  rex^Iar.  with  good  anchorage  in 
2!0'  fiizctzs.  Cxpc  WIIk»$  nys  cc  -jls  ^an : — Tfc»  district  of  Waimea  is  situated 
oa  tift  X.W.  i,d^  cr  :2»»  ^ikjd.  S:  aiTci  ct  uw  ic5  of  this  district  as  lies  along 
the  ccitsz.  xz/zir:,  nciu  as  barr'y  iFiit-?*!,  aad  7  cc  S  miles  in  the  interior  from 
Kavai:;2£  Pit.  h  beccces  exceedl^r^T  rzckx  izd  faorrea.  Tbe  high  land  to  the 
cftstward  cf  KAviihae  exiles  alziicst  a  pcrpeCixai  calm.  Ibis  mountain  region  is 
nxky.  a^d  Lis  a  borrt  appearasce,  s^tfl  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  is 
reached.  vLea  a  desse  iznss,  acd  a  gkkc  Inxnriant  Tegetatioo  succeed.  The 
dtmate  cf  iLis  district  is,  cpoa  tLe  vboie,  nnpleasaac,  particularly  at  Waimea,  iu 
ccnseqcecce  cf  tbe  trade- wicd,  vhidi  is  exceedingly  stnmg,  bringing  with  it  a 
mist  towards  sccset.  This  wind  nisLcs  farionsly  down  between  the  mountains 
which  boacd  the  valley  of  Waimea,  and  beccmes  lery  dangerous  to  shipping  in 
the  bav.  It  if  called  bv  the  natives  ^*  Mamaku.**  and  is  foretold  bv  them  from  an 
illuminated  streak  that  is  seen  far  inland.  This  b  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  twilight  on  the  mat  that  always  accompanies  the  Mumuko. 

Tbe  prodcctions  of  Waimea  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  otiier  districts,  but 
it  also  abounds  in  timber  of  good  siae  and  quality  for  boilding.  Ibis  was  the 
famous  sandal-wood  district,  whence  Tamehameha  (the  late  king)  procured  the 
cargoes  he  sold  for  the  Canton  market.  There  are  no  trees  left  now  larger  than 
mere  saplings.  Waimea  was  also  the  principal  place  of  export  for  hides,  tallow, 
and  beef.  Of  these  articles  only  a  small  amount  is  now  exported,  owing  to  the 
tabu  on  cattle. 

Vancouver  anchored  in  this  bay  February  14, 1793,  and  again  on  February  28, 
1794,  in  25  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  fine  brown  sand  and  mad  in  tbe  first  visit, 
and  on  a  stiff  clay  and  good  holding  ground  in  the  second,  the  points  of  the  bay 
bearing  N.  36®  W.  and  S.  31®  W. ;  the  Morai,  which  is  also  conspicuous  in 
pointing  out  the  station,  N.  68®  £.;  and  the  watering  place  at  the  distance  of 
about  14  miles,  being  the  nearest  shore,  S.  79®  £.  The  Morai  is  a  conspicuous 
object,  and  a  good  leading  mark  into  the  anchorage :  it  stands  on  a  barren 
eminence  to  the  southward  of  the  village,  and  is  to  be  kept  on  a  line  with  a  small 
saddle  hill,  on  the  eastern  land,  descending  from  the  higher  parts,  over  the  village 
of  Toeaigh,  on  the  North  side  of  the  bay.     lU  South  point,  descending  gradually 
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from  Hualalai,  and  forming  a  low  point,  bore  by  compass  S.  31^  VV. :  within  this 
pointy  on  the  rising  land,  are  some  elevated  hummocks  ;  the  third  of  these,  from 
the  point  forming  a  kind  of  saddle  hill  in  a  line  with  a  low,  projecting,  black» 
rocky  point,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  bearing  S.  22°  W.,  is  a  further  direction, 
and  a  cross  mark  for  this  anchorage.  On  sounding  round  the  ship,  about  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  S.W.,  a  very  small  patch  of  coral  rocks  was  found,  where 
the  water  was  only  10  fathoms  in  depth,  but  increased  suddenly  to  20  fathoms  all 
around  it.  This  was  afterwards  found  to  have  only  3  fathoms  in  one  part.  On 
the  opposite  side,  however,  was  clear,  good  anchorage  for  about  a  mile,  where 
many  vessels  might  ride  without  inconvenience  from  the  bottom,  though  never- 
theless  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  sea  between  the  limits  above 
mentioned,  comprehending  113°  in  the  western  quarter. 

The  shoal  is  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  roadstead,  which  is  at  best  but 
a  very  indifferent  one,  being  entirely  exposed  to  the  N.W.  winds  and  the  western 
oceanic  swell,  which  beats  with  great  violence  on  the  reefs  encompassing  the 
shores.  The  only  advantageous  circumstances  are,  the  run  of  water,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  flow,  and  the  probability  of  procuring  refreshments,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  populous  and  fertile  western  part  of  the  Koarra  district,  and 
the  plains  of  Waimea  lying  behind  the  land  constituting  the  sea-coast. 

The  watering  place  is  in  a  small  sandy  bay,  where,  over  a  space  of  20  yards  of 
rugged  rocks  and  stones,  a  fine  stream  empties  itself,  whose  water  is  easily  to  be 
procured  by  landing  the  casks  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  having  the  water  brought 
in  smaller  vessels  to  fill  them,  a  service  in  which  the  natives  would  be  useful. 

Vancouver  says : — "  Toeaigh  (Towaihai)  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  just  behind  a  sandy  point.  A  reef  of  coral  rocks,  extending  thence  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  our  boats  in  a 
direct  line,  but  we  landed  very  commodiously  in  a  narrow  channel  between  the 
reef  and  the  shore,  near  the  Morai,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  beach.  The  village  only 
consisted  of  straggling  houses ;  in  the  centre  of  them  was  a  reservoir  of  salt 
water,  from  which  salt  was  made.*' 

From  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  coast  extends  for  about  28  miles  in  an 
irregular  S.W.  direction  to  the  westernmost  point  of  Hawaii,  Kaulano  Point,  We 
have  no  particular  description  of  this,  which  is  the  less  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  afford  any  shelter  or  interest  to  the  mariner. 

The  S.W.  side  of  the  island  is  termed  the  district  of  Kona  (or  Akona),  and 
includes  Karakakooa  and  Kairua  or  Kailau. 

The  district  of  Kailau  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Karakakooa,  but  the 
lava  is  of  more  recent  formation,  the  eruptions  from  Mauna  Hualalai  having 
flowed  down  and  covered  nearly  the  whole  northern  portion.  This  eruption 
happened  in  1809  and  1810.  The  mountain  is  7,822  feet  high,  and  rises  abruptly 
on  its  West  side. 

This  being  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  as  explained  in  a  former  passage,  rain 
very  seldom  falls  f\ere,  and  this,  with  the  absence  of  all  dew,  does  not  allow  of 
much  cultivation.  There  is  coarse  herbage  enough  for  slight  pasturage  near  the 
shore,  but  farther  inland  it  becomes  better,  and  the  taro  and  bread-fruit  arc 
abundant.     Land  and  sea-breezes  are  very  regular,  and  are  the  prevalent  winds. 
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Kailav,  Kairua,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Vancoaver,TTAUTATooA  Bay,  is  in  this 
district,  9  miles  from  the  West  point.  Id  Meares's  account  of  Capt.  Douglas*s 
voyage  this  bay  is  considered  equal  or  soperior  to  that  of  Karakakooa,  but 
Vancouver's  closer  examination  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  but  a 
slight  bend  in  the  general  line  of  coast,  not  more  than  2  cables'  length  in 
depth,  according  to  Capt.  Duperrey's  chart,  and  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
a  bay.  Vancouver  anchored  with  the  northernmost  point  bearing  N.  69^  W.,  by 
compass;  the  village,  called  Ane-oo-rooay  being  the  nearest  shore,  N.  30^  E., 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  point  of  Kowrooa  (Kolai),  S.  22^  £.  This  was 
as  close  to  the  shore  as  prudence  would  allow  them  to  lie,  and  the  bottom  in  all 
directions  appeared  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  rocka  and  sand.  A  considerable 
swell  rolled  in  from  westward,  and  by  the  beaten  appearance  of  the  rocks  that 
chiefly  compose  the  shore,  this  seemed  to  be  in  general  the  case,  and  for  that 
reason  not  a  very  eligible  place  for  shipping.  It  has,  however,  one  superiority 
over  Karakakooa  in  respect  of  landing.  This  conv^iience  is  produced  by  the 
jutting  out  of  two  points ;  between  these  is  a  small  cove,  defended  by  some  rocks 
lying  before  it,  which  break  the  violence  of  the  surf,  and  render  communication 
with  the  shore  very  commodious.  The  landing  is  on  a  sandy  beach,  before 
a  grove  of  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  other  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
village  is  situated.  On  a  point  on  the  West  side  is  the  tomb  of  the  late  king 
Tamehameha.  Toward  the  South  part  of  this  cove  is  a  spring,  which  rose  very 
rapidly  from  amongst  some  rocks  that  are  generally  covered  with  the  sea  water ; 
but  when  this  is  low,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  found  to  produce  a  stream 
of  excellent  fresh  water ;  by  proper  means  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  might  be 
made  available  for  the  neighbourhood  and  shipping.  Wilkes  says  that  this  place 
had  thriven  greatly  from  the  industry  encouraged  by  the  native  governor  of 
Hawaii. 

The  variation  here  is  10°  £.  according  to  Capt.  Duperrey. 

The  next  district,  or  rather  portion  of  the  district  of  Kona,  is  that  of  Karakakooa, 
or  Kealakeakua,  which  lies  to  the  southern  end  of  the  preceding.  Wilkes  describes 
it  thus  : — "  Almost  the  whole  coast  of  this  district,  extending  40  miles,  is  one  line 
of  lava.  This  frequently  lies  in  large  masses  for  miles  in  extent,  and  is  in  others 
partially  broken,  exhibiting  perpendicular  cliflTs,  against  which  the  sea  dashes  with 
fury.  This  formation  extends  half  a  mile  into  the  interior,  and  as  the  distance  from 
the  sea  increases,  the  soil  becomes  richer  and  more  productive.  The  face  of  the 
country,  even  within  this  rocky  barrier,  is  rough,  and  covered  with  blocks  and 
beds  of  lava,  more  or  less  decomposed.  The  land  in  places  reaches  the  altitude 
of  2,000  fecty  and  at  the  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  coast  begins  to  be  well 
covered  with  woods  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  which  are  almost  rendered  impassable 
by  an  undergrowth  of  vines  and  ferns.  In  these  woods  there  are  many  cleared 
spots,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  formerly  cultivated,  or  having 
been  burnt  by  the  descending  streams  of  lava.  In  some  places  these  strips  of 
wood  descend  to  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  having  escaped  destruction.  Theae 
are  in  no  place  parallel  to  the  shore,  but  lie  always  in  the  direction  which  the 
streams  of  lava  would  take  in  descending  from  the  mountains.  Cultivation  is 
carried  o^^d  might  be  increased,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties.    The 
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only  staple  commodities  at  present  arc  sweet  potatoes,  upland  taro,  and  yams ; 
the  latter  almost  entirely  raised  for  ships/' 

The  climate  is  mild  throughout  the  district,  and  there  are  seldom  strong  winds. 
From  May  to  September,  the  wet  or  rainy  season,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
[o  December,  January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  usually  very  dry,  and  the 
winds  prevail  from  the  North,  from  which  quarter  it  sometimes  blows  fresh. 

Karakakooa  or  Kealakeakua  Bay  has  derived  a  sad  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  immortal  Cook,  the  discoverer  of  the  group,  and  the 
father  of  modern  hydrography. 

The  following  is  Capt.  King's  description  of  it : — *^  It  is  about  a  mile  in  depth, 
and  bounded  by  two  low  points  of  land  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  and 
bearing  S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  from  each  other.  On  the  North  point,  which  is  flat 
and  barren,  stands  the  village  of  Kowrowra ;  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  near  a 
grove  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees,  there  is  another  village  of  more  considerable  lize, 
called  Kakooa  :  between  them  runs  a  high  rocky  cliff,  inaccessible  from  the  sea- 
shore. On  the  South  sides  the  coast,  for  about  a  mile  inland,  has  a  nigged 
appearance ;  beyond  which  the  country  rises  with  a  gradual  ascent,  and  is  over- 
spread with  cultivated  enclosures  and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  where  the  habita- 
tions of  the  natives  are  scattered  in  great  numbers.  The  shore  all  round  the  bay 
is  covered  with  a  black  coral  rock,  which  makes  the  landing  very  dangerous  in 
rough  weather ;  except  at  the  village  of  Kakooa,  where  there  is  a  6ne  sandy  beach, 
with  amorai,  or  burying  place,  at  one  extremity,  and  a  small  well  of  freshwater  at 
the  other.  This  bay  appearing  to  Capt.  Cook  a  proper  place  to  refit  the  ships  and 
lay  in  an  additional  supply  of  water  and  provisions,  we  moored  on  the  North  side^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  Kowrowra  bearing  N.W." 

Tlie  last  words  of  the  illustrious  circumnavigator's  journal  refer  to  this  place : — 

**  At  11**  A.M.  (Sunday,  January  17,  1779)  we  anchored  in  the  bay  (which  is 
called  by  the  natives  Karakakooa)^  in  13  fathoms  water,  over  a  sandy  bottom, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  N.£.  shore.  In  this  situation  the  South 
point  of  the  bay  bore  S.  by  W.,  and  the' North  point,  W.  J  N.  We  moored  with 
the  stream  anchor  and  cable  to  the  northward,  unbent  the  sails,  and  struck  the 
yards  and  topmast.  The  ships  continued  to  be  much  crowded  with  natives,  and 
were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  canoes.  I  had  nowhere  in  the  course  of  my 
voyages  seen  so  numerous  a  body  of  people  assembled  at  one  place ;  for,  besides 
those  who  had  come  off  to  us  in  canoes,  all  the  shore  of  the  bay  was  covered  with 
spectators,  and  many  hundreds  were  swimming  round  the  ship  like  shoals  of  fish. 
We  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  singularity  of  this  scene;  and  perhaps  there 
were  few  on  board  who  now  lamented  our  having  failed  in  our  endeavours  to 
find  a  northern  passage  homeward  last  summer.  To  this  disappointment  we  owed 
our  having  it  in  our  power  to  revisit  the  Sandwich  Islands^  and  to  enrich  our 
voyage  with  a  discovery  which,  though  the  last,  seemed  in  many  respects  to  be 
the  most  important  that  had  been  made  by  Europeans  throughout  the  extent  of 
ihc  Pacific  Ocean."*  The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  discovery  ships  arc 
familiar  to  all.     Capt.  Cook  on  his  landing  was  received    by  the  natives  in  a 

•  Cook's  Last  Voyoge,  vol.  il.  pp.  547-8. 
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BDOft  extiaordioary  manner.  He  received  QBinistakable  evidences  of  adoration 
addressed  to  him,  and  several  religioas  ceremonies  occurred,  in  which  he  was 
the  princifral  object.  The  most  onbonnded  libermlitj  was  also  shown  to  the 
vifftors,  and  all  was  friendlj  and  re«pectfol«  The  ships  quitted  the  bay  on  the 
4lh  of  Februarj,  bat  on  springing  the  foremast  they  determined  to  return,  and 
reached  their  former  anchorage  on  the  11  th  following.  Their  reception  was  the 
reverse  of  what  was  anticipated,  and  sospicioo  and  aggression  in  small  matters 
took  the  place  of  the  former  good  feeling.  This  led  to  open  outbreak,  and  ou 
Sunday,  February  14,  1779,  Cook  landed  with  a  boat's  crew  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  and  armed  crowd.  A  chief  had  been  unfortunately  shot,  and  the  news 
arriving,  was  the  signal  for  open  warfare,  and  Cook  was  stabbed  in  the  back  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  boat  at  the  water's  edge.  Thus  died  this  most  remarkable 
man  at  the  scene  of  his  most  important  discovery.  The  stone  on  which  he 
landed  is  still  shown  ;  and  the  stem  of  a  tree,  near  to  the  spot  where  he  fell,  is 
now  marked  with  an  inscription  on  copper  relating  the  ftct.  The  top  of  this  tree 
has  been  brought  to  England,  and  deposited  at  Greenwich  hospital.* 

The  name  of  the  bay,  Karakakooa,  as  Cook  calls  it,  or  Kealakeakua,  according 
to  the  missionary  orthography,  signi6es  ''  the  path  of  the  gods,^  and  is  so  termed 
from  a  slide  in  the  hill,  still  visible,  by  which  the  natives  believed  the  gods  used  to 
cross  the  bay  quickly. 

The  bay  is  not  extensive,  and  opens  between  two  low  and  barren  hills,  on  each 
of  vhich  stands  a  town.  Between  them  a  high  perpendicular  bluff  rises  directly 
from  the  water,  in  which  are  numerous  caves  formerly  and  still  sometimes  used  as 
places  of  bunal.  These  caves  are  nearly  inaccessible,  and  resorted  to  by  vast 
flocks  of  birds. 

The  district  of  AVzoo,  as  it  is  called  by  Capt.  Cook,  occupies  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  The  coast,  says  Capt.  King,  presents  a  prospect  of  the 
most  horrid  and  dreary  kind,  the  whole  country  appearing  to  have  undergone  a 
total  change  from  the  effects  of  some  dreadful  convulsion.  The  ground  is  every, 
where  covered  with  cinders,  and  intersected  in  many  places  with  black  streaks, 
which  seem  to  mark  the  course  of  a  lava  which  has  flown,  not  many  ages  back, 
from  the  mountain  Roa  to  the  shore.  The  southern  promontory  looks  like  the 
mere  dregs  of  a  volcano.  The  projecting  headland  is  composed  of  broken  and 
craggy  rocks,  piled  irregularly  on  one  another,  and  terminating  in  sharp  points. 

Notwithstanding  the  dismal  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  island,  it  is  much  more 
populous  than  the  verdant  mountains  of  Puna  to  the  N.£.     Nor  is  this  circum- 

*  The  fate  of  Cook  Ib  a  tad  evidence  of  an  iinibrtuiiate  point  in  hU  personal  character.  His 
temper  waa  OTerbearing  and  haity,  and  for  this  his  attached  friend  and  companion,  Capt.  King, 
remarks,  he  might  have  been  justly  blamed.  No  other  navigator  ever  experienced  such  a  welcome. 
He  was  the  god  to  them  which  tradition  led  them  to  expect  to  return,  and  Lono  (O-rono)  as  he 
was  called,  received  divine  honours  and  unbounded  liberality  :  uufortunately  they  did  not  meet 
with  due  consideration,  and  he  who  was  considered  immortal  was  killed.  All  his  remains  were 
not  returned  at  the  time,  but  his  ribs  and  breast-boue,  as  also  a  sledge  from  the  N.W.  coast  of 
America,  were  afterwards  worshipped  by  those  who  believed  in  his  divinity.  Tliey  were  preserved 
in  a  small  wicker  basket,  covered  with  red  feathers,  and  deposited  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Lono, 
on  the  Bast  side  of  the  island.  They  were  annually  carried  in  procession  to  other  parts  of  the 
island.  Their  fate  has  never  been  properly  ascertained,  but  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  wen 
brought  to  England  by  Liho-Libo.  The  remainder  have  probably  beeu  hid  since  Idolatry  was 
abolished. 
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stance  hard  to  be  accounted  for;  the- natives  prefer  such  ground  as  lies  more 
convenient  for  fishing,  or  is  best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  yams  and  plantains. 
Now,  amid  these  ruins  there  are  many  patches  of  rich  soil,  which  are  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  the  neighbouring  sea  abounds  with  excellent  fish.  OflT  this 
part  of  the  coast  Capt.  King  could  find  no  ground  at  less  than  a  cable's  length 
off  the  shore  with  160  fathoms  of  line,  excepting  in  a  bight  to  the  eastward  of  the 
South  point,  where  they  had  regular  soundings  of  50  and  58  fathoms  over  a 
bottom  of  fine  sand. 

The  South  point  is  in  lat.  18°  54',  Ion.  155°  39',  and  on  it  stands  a  tolerably 
large  village.  After  Cook's  visit  it  was  reported  that  good  anchorage  and  excellent 
shelter  existed  close  round  on  the  western  side  of  this  South  point,  and  had  been 
overlooked  by  that  navigator ;  but  Vancouver,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  examined 
it,  and  found  that  the  shores  were  nearly  straight,  and  exposed  to  a  most  tremen- 
dous surf,  that  broke  with  such  fury  as  to  render  landing,  if  not  impossible,  highly 
dangerous,  even  to  those  inhabitants  who  are  most  expert  in  the  management  of 
their  canoes. 

The  whole  of  the  S.E.  side  between  the  South  point  and  Kapoho  Point,  a 
distance  of  65  miles,  affords  not  the  smallest  shelter  or  anchorage  of  any 
description. 

MAUI,  or  MowEE  of  the  older  navigators,  is  the  next  large  island  to  the  N.W. 
At  a  distance  it  appears  like  two  islands,  but  a  nearer  approach  shows  the  low 
isthmus  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  9  miles  across,  uniting  the  two 
peninsulas.  The  whole  island,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  group,  is  volcanic,  and 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  two  adjacent  volcanoes,  which  have 
ejected  the  enormous  masses  of  matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  island 
resembles  Tahiti  more  than  Hawaii  does,  both  in  form  and  appearance.  The 
lofty  summits  of  the  southern  peninsula  are  never  covered  with  snow,  though  they 
are  often  seen  above  the  islands.  The  high  land  is  steep  and  rugged,  showing  at 
all  times  the  igneous  nature  of  its  formation,  extinct  craters  and  indurated  lava 
streams;  where  this  has  decomposed^  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
shrubs  and  trees. 

The  surface  of  the  northern  peninsula  does  not  appear  to  be  of  such  recent 
formation  as  that  of  the  northern,  and  although  it  is  of  evident  volcanic  forma- 
tion, the  marks  of  recent  eruption  are  seldom  seen. 

■ 

East  Maui  is  the  largest  peninsula,  and  rises  in  one  unbroken  mountain  10,000 
feet  high,  which  falls  almost  perpendicularly  towards  the  sea.  West  Maui  has 
many  sharp  peaks  and  ridges,  divided  by  deep  valleys,  which  form  sloping  plains 
of  considerable  extent  on  the  North  and  South  sides.  Its  highest  peak  is  6,130 
feet  high. 

The  South  point  of  Maui,  Cape  Kahikiy  is  formed  by  rugged,  craggy  rocks, 
and  the  sea  breaks  at  a  little  distance  to  the  N.W.  of  it ;  the  edge  of  this  bank 
is  very  steep-to,  suddenly  shoaling  from  no  bottom  with  80  fathoms  to  25,  and 
then  to  10  fathoms.  The  South  side  of  the  island  terminates  very  abruptly  in  the 
ocean,  and,  though  rugged,  is  verdant  and  fertile. 

'  The  North  coast  of  East  Maui  is  a  succession  of  deep  ravines,  running  up  the 
mountains ;  and  down  them  cascades,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  but  with  little 
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▼olume  of  witer,  are  to  be  seen  falling.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  windward 
side  of  Hawaii.  This  circamstance  renders  traTelling  along  the  coast  impossible. 
The  central  mountain  is  named  Mauna  Haleakala  ("house  of  the  sun**),  and 
somewhat  resembles  ftianna  Kea,  on  Hawaii.  The  crater  on  its  summit  has  not 
been  in  action  within  memory.  Its  edge  was  ascertained  by  the  United  States* 
Expedition  to  be  10,200  feet  high.  The  limit  line  of  woods  was  found  to  be  at 
6,500  feeV 

The  isthmus  is,  as  before  stated,  Tery  low,  and  consists  of- sand  constantly 
shifting,  and  thrown  np  into  "  dunes.**  It  is  too  dry  for  cultivation,  and  is  about 
20  by  15  miles  in  extent.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  a  fine  grazing 
ooontry ,  and  feeds  large  herds  of  cattle. 

The  East  end  of  West  Maui  is  an  abrupt  precipice,  several  hundred  feet  high 
on  the  coast.  On  the  S.E.  part  of  it  is  a  female  seminary,  of  some  celebrity, 
called  WaH^ku.  It  is  an  extensive  range  of  coral  and  adobe  buildings  in  a 
flourishing  village,  and  is  one  of  the  best  organized  establishments  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  We  have  no  nautical  particulars  of  the  northern  portions  of  Maui, 
and  therefore  pass  on  to  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

LAHAINA  lies  on  the  S.W.  side  of  West  MauL  It  has  been,  for  a  consider- 
abtfe  time,  the  residence  of  the  king.  After  Tamehameha  had  conquered  the 
group  in  1795,  the  year  after  Vancouver's  visit,  he  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Honolulu,  Oahu ;  but  his  successors  found  this  too  troublesome  a  site 
from  the  importunities  and  assumptions  of  the  white  residents  and  white  visitors. 
Lahaina  was  therefore  selected  as  the  most  central  position  of  the  archipelago. 
The  first  missionaries  were  planted  here  in  May,  1823. 

The  town  of  Lahaina  is  built  along  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of 
a  mile ;  it  is  principally  composed  of  g^rass  houses,  situated  as  near  the  beach  as 
possible ;  it  has  one  principal  street,  with  a  few  others  running  at  right  angles. 
After  the  king's  palace,  the  fort  is  the  most  prominent  object ;  its  form  is  quadran- 
gular, the  longest  side  facing  the  sea ;  it  b  of  little  account,  however,  as  a  defence, 
serving  chiefly  to  confine  unruly  subjects  and  sailors  in.  The  area  within  is 
about  an  acre,  and  the  walls  are  20  feet  high.  According  to  the  observations 
of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  it  is  in  lat.  20^  51' 50*,  Ion.  156^  41'  0*. 
The  tide  here  is  irregular,  being  somewhat  dependent  on  the  winds ;  it  runs  to 
the  N.W.  generally,  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  seminary  of  Lahainaluna  is  the  roost  remarkable  building  to  be  seen  as 
the  bay  is  approached.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  behind  the  town, 
and  2  miles  from  it.  It  was  founded  in  1831 ,  for  instructing  school-teachers,  but 
its  system  has  since  then  been  changed,  and  it  is  not  so  efllective.  An  excellent 
chart  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  engraved  at  this  establishment,  a  singular 
production  for  this  remote  spot. 

Lahaina  is  in  some  points  a  preferable  place  to  Honolulu  for  refreshment; 
more  order  reigns  here  than  in  most  places  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  absence  of 
foreigners  and  their  attendant  grog-shops  causes  less  temptation  to  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  crews  ashore.  Provisions,  especially  potatoes,  are  abundant,  and  for 
these  reasons  it  is  a  great  resort  of  the  American  whalers.  The  town  contains 
about  3,000  inhabitants. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  anchorage  on  this  side  of  Maai  is  well  shelteredi 
Vancouver  considered  that  the  bottom  was  only  a  slight  covering  of  sand  over  a 
bed  of  hard  coral.  The  lead  does  not  discover  this,  but,  on  anchoring,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  the  bottom  is  manifest.  The  roadstead  of  Lahaina  is  only  an  open 
one ;  the  shores  are  bounded  by  a  reef,  with  only  one  landing  for  boats.  The 
soundings  decrease  regularly  to  5  fathoms  close  to  the  reef,  extending  in  general 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  beach*  The  West  extremity  of  Maui  forms, 
with  the  West  point  of  the  roadstead  bearing  N.  14^  W.  and  S.  14°  K,  a  league 
asunder,  an  excellent  little  bay.  The  North  point  is  formed  by  a  round  hill 
close  to  the  water  side. 

The  southern  side  of  West  Maui  has  a  forbidding  aspect ;  the  shores,  however, 
are  not  so  steep  and  rocky  as  elsewhere,  and  have  generally  a  sandy  beach.  There 
is  a  roadstead  here  called  by  Vancouver  Patoa,  which  is  represented  as  good 
anchorage,  and  may  be  easily  found  by  attending  to  the  following  description: — 
The  large  bay,  formed  by  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  sandy  isthmus,  has  its 
western  side  formed  by  high  rocky  precipices,  that  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea.  To  the  westward  of  these  precipices  the  coast  is  chiefly  composed  of  sandy 
beaches,  and  the  mountains,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  form  two  remark- 
able valleys,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  high  rugged  mountain,  seemirVgly 
detached  from  the  rest,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  beach  than  those  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it.  The  anchorage  at  Patoa  is  abreast  of  the  easternmost  of 
these  valleys,  which  appeared  fruitful  and  well  cultivated. 

The  western  side  of  this  large  bay  {Kamaiaea  Bay)  is  formed  by  rocky  cliffs 
and  precipices;  its  opposite  shore  is  about  4  miles  distant;  the  soundings  on 
the  eastern  side  arc  regular,  but  very  rocky.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  western 
side  is  a  village  (called  Mackerrey  by  Vancouver),  off  which  there  is  anchorage 
in  7  fathoms  water,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore,  bottom 
of  sand  and  broken  coral.  It  is  only  open  to  about  two  points  to  the  S.W  , 
but  there  is  not  much  wind  from  that  quarter  ;  one  great  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  anchoring  in  any  part  of  this  bay  is  the  violent  squalls  which  blow 
over  the  isthmus.  These  gusts,  or  rather  gales  of  wind,  blow,  constantly  when 
the  trade-wind  blows  fresh  at  sea,  and  especially  when  it  is  most  from  the  northern 
quarter.  At  these  times  it  prevents  any  communication  with  the  shore,  and  this 
is  the  more  serious,  as  the  holding  ground  is  treacherous. 

Another  anchoring  place  will  be  found  near  the  S.W.  point  of  East  Maui,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  a  remarkable  round  hill  on  a  sandy  beach,  projecting 
its  rocky  base  into  the  sea.  From  the  appearance  of  its  summit  it  was  called 
Volcano  Hill,  and  lies  N.  26°  W.  about  a  league  from  the  South  point  of  Maui, 
and  directly  opposite  the  Island  of  Molokini.  The  soundings  are  regular,  from 
7  to  15  and  25  fathoms.  The  beach  appears  convenient  for  landing  on,  but  there 
is  no  water. 

MOLOKINI  (or  Morokini)^  or  Morrotinnee^  is  a  barren  rock  which  lies  between 
Tahaurawe  and  Maui.  It  is  high,  or  it  would  be  dangerous  to  shipping.  It  is 
only  visited  by  fishermen,  who  dry  their  nets  on  its  barren  surface.  It  lies  in 
the  strait  separating  Kahoolawe  from  East  Maui. 

KAHOOLAWE  {Tnhaurawe,  Tahoorowa,  or  Kado^lawe)  lies  off  the  S.W. 

7   F 
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pomi  of  Maoi,  abd  from  its  sbape  and  appearance  seemi  at  if  it  once  formed  a 
part  of  that  island,  and  been  detached  bj  some  coofolsioo.  It  is  low,  and 
almost  destitate  of  erery  kind  of  Terdore  or  shrvb,  excepting  a  species  of  coarse 
gntts.    There  are  no  eridences  of  active  Tolcanic  agencj. 

It  is  14  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide.  It  is  odIj  iobabited  bj  a  few  poor  fisher- 
meOy  and  is  osed  as  a  place  of  exile.  The  whole  Sooth  part  is  covered  with  a 
Irght  soil,  consisting  of  decomposed  lava,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  On  the 
North  side  there  is  a  better  soil,  capable  in  some  places  of  vegetation.  A  cluster 
of  huts  near  the  water  is  the  residence  of  the  convicts,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
booses  on  the  North  end.  Off  the  West  point  of  the  island.  Cape  KealaikakiJkL 
b  a  detached  shoal,  seen  by  Cook  in  his  discovery  of  the  island,  February  24, 
1779.  It  lies  1}  miles  off  the  point,  and  has  9  feet  water  on  it.  Vessels 
may  pass  safely  witliin  2  miles  of  the  point,  bot  it  will  be  much  better  not  to 
approach  within  3  miles.  This  shoal  is  r^narfcable  as  the  only  one  hidden 
from  the  navigator  around  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

LAN  A I  or  RANAl  lies  to  Uie  West  of  West  Maui,  20  miles  to  the  N.W.  of 
Kahoolawe ;  the  space  between  is  called  the  Auau  Channel,  Lanai  is  a  domc- 
fhaped  island.  It  is  higher  than  Kahoolawe,  bot  is  neither  so  high  nor  broken 
as  any  of  the  other  islands.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  barren,  and  the  island 
in  general  suffers  from  the  long  droughts  which  frequently  prevail ;  the  ravines 
and  glens,  notwithstanding,  are  filled  with  thickets  of  small  trees,  which  serve 
useful  building  purposes  to  the  natives  of  Maui.  The  island,  like  the  rest  of  the 
group,  is  volcanic  ;  the  soil  is  hollow,  and  by  no  means  fertile  ;  the  shores  abound 
with  shell -fish,  medussB,  and  cuttle-fish.  The  inhabitants  are  not  numerous. 
It  is  about  15  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad.  The  country  to  the  South  is  high 
and  crjggy ;  it  appears  to  have  been  frequently  rent,  large  fissures  being  apparent 
on  its  sides.     The  other  parts  of  the  island  have  a  better  aspect. 

MOIX)KAI  or  Monoroi  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  preceding,  and  is  of  a 
different  figure.  It  is  a  long,  irregular  island,  apparently  formed  by  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains,  40  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  7  to  9  miles  broad. 
The  mountains  are  nearly  equal  in  elevation  to  those  of  Maui,  and  are  broken  by 
numerous  deep  ravines  and  water-courses,  the  sides  of  which  are  frequently 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  trees.  There  is  but  little 
level  land  in  Molokai,  and  consequently  but  few  plantations;  several  spots,  how- 
ever, are  fertile,  and  repay  the  toils  of  their  cultivators. 

One-third  of  the  island  to  the  West  is  a  barren  waste,  and  has  but  few 
inhabitants.  The  remainder,  to  the  East,  is  almost  one  entire  mountain,  rising 
gradually  from  the  South  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet ;  while  to  the  North  it  is 
almost  perpendicular.  On  the  South  side  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  not 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  rich,  and  which 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  The  soil  here,  however,  is  too  dry 
for  cultivation,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  uplands.  The  people  are  very  poor, 
and  ill-provided  with  necessaries :  in  1832  their  number  was  6,000  ;  in  1840  only 
6,000 ;  at  the  former  period  it  was  first  occupied  as  a  missionary  sUtion.  There 
are  several  small  harbours  within  the  reef  on  the  South  side,  at  Kaluaaka^  the 
misiiionary  station,  which  are  capable  of  sheltering  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons. 
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The  East  point  of  the  island  is  called  Halawa  Point ;  and  half  a  league  South 
of  it  is  a  small,  barren,  rocky  islet,  called  Modooenete ;  and  from  this  point  the 
shores  of  the  island  lie  S.  63^  W.  Off  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  a  small  bay 
was  observed  by  Cook  ;  but  it  was  found  by  Vancouver  that  the  space  indicated 
was  nearly  a  straight  shore,  composed  alternately  of  rugged  rocks  and  sandy 
beaches.  He  anchored  in  19  fathoms,  within  about  a  mile  of  the  breakers,  on  a 
fine  sandy  bottom  ;  the  West  point  of  the  island  bore  South  by  compass,  distant 
4  miles,  and  the  N.W.  point,  N.  26^  £•  about  the  same  distance.  This  was  as 
close  as  safety  would  allow,  but  it  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  North  and  N.W. 
winds,  which  frequently  blow  with  great  violence,  and  to  tlie  very  heavy  roll  of 
the  sea. 

OAHU,  or  WoAUOo,  the  next  island  in  succession,  may  be  looked  on  in 
one  sense  as  the  principal  of  the  gproup,  as  reg^ds  maritime  affairs,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  the  port  chiefly  frequented  by  the  shipping  of  the  North  Pacific.  The 
island  is  40  miles  long  by  about  20  miles  broad.  Like  the  rest  of  the  islands  it 
is  of  volcanic  formation ;  Capt.  Cook  only  saw  the  North  or  windward  side,  and, 
judging  from  this  alone,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  by  far  the  finest  island  of  the 
group.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  verdure  of  the  hills,  the  variety  of  wood  and 
lawn,  and  rich  cultivated  valleys,  which  the  whole  face  of  the  country  displayed. 
A  different  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  who  came  first  upon  the 
lee  side.  The  appearance  of  Oahu  is  by  no  means  inviting;  it  has  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  desert  coast  of  Peru  than  any  other  of  the  Polynesian  islands 
we  had  visited,  and  has  as  little  appearance  of  cultivation.  The  country,  at  first 
sight,  would  be  termed  barren  and  rocky.  There  could  not  be  a  better  example 
of  perfectly  opposite  characters  applied  to  the  same  place  than  this,  nor  a  better 
evidence  of  the  great  variation  in  climate  which  may  occur  within  a  very  short 
distance.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unpromising  appearance  of  its  southern 
side,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that.it  is  the  garden  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  East  end  of  the  island  is  called  Cape  Makapua,  There  are  numerous 
caves  here,  situated  in  a  bluff  of  300  feet  elevation,  and  the  mouths  of  them  are 
at  about  two- thirds  the  height.  They  have  been,  and  are  still  sometimes,  used 
as  burial-places.  They  are  the  effect  of  volcanic  action.  At  12  miles  from  this 
point  is  the  Peninsula  of  Mokapu,  which  forms  the  Harbour  of  Waialai,  The 
entrance  of  this  has  only  9  feet  water,  a  depth  only  fitting  for  the  island  vessels. 
Opposite  to  it  inland  is  Kaneote^  the  mission  station  for  the  North  side  of  the 
island,  in  the  district  of  Pali  Koolau.  This  district  contains  about  4,500  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  productions  are  similar  to  the  island  generally.  Sugar  and  coffee 
are  beginning  to  be  raised.  There  is  a  belt  of  arable  land  extending  along  this 
district,  which  increases  in  breadth  to  the  westward.  This  narrow  strip  of  land, 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  in  width  towards  the  North  end,  is  called  the 
Koolaulo  district.  It  is  bounded  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Konohaunui.  This 
belt  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  From  its  position  on  the  island  it  receives 
abundance  of  rain  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are  several  small  streams, 
which  will  drive  the  machinery  for  sugar-mills.  The  scenery  of  this  part  is  most 
enchanting  for  beauty,  boldness,  and  variety  ;  stupendous  precipices,  rising  some 
2,000  or  3,000  feet,  with  numerous  small  streams  gushing  down  their  sides. 
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Hirf^y  -/KirVi  -^  ^^7  V'jn^-'l  -;7  -v»^.  ^v»r  viucn  die  tarf  beats  with  greai 
9'>v<«rt<>.  V:»r..-'r,«i-f*r  «-»•.  n^rtr*.-*  1  v.#»  iiifiiiie  -If  ni»  wi<  cf  the  island  is  ibe 
^^^'j  -9  \9i^p,  v«  r.sk^;  «#^^n  -w^t-rnvd  rj  Owxraah  rilie  Peari  Ligcoo}.  in  its 
^♦f^.Vy^fV/yJ  •r*^.  '/i^,^  '/  ^-.«t  mr.iinca:iM  retire  fitfther  from  the  shore,  aod  a 
i'iffffw  f^r**>  f%\^n  «-r.^9  ^*»''o•»?!l  tte  kiils.  The  shore  here  fbims  a  satail 
wt^7  \aj.  O*^  f*  V^r.-i  *«/i^.  'A^.-m^txi  two  kicn  rxfcj  precipices,  io  a  grove  of 
^v//k  fiot  »r»/S  //f>,^  v»*^.  «f;kr.ri«  fjrjtt  viia^e;  sn<i  in  the  centre  of  the  baj,  about 
;?  //irl/;  f/r  fV,^  5l^/r«h  ^f  ff-^,  vi.ja^^e,  h  a  hi^h  reck,  remarhable  lor  its  projectiog 
fffffft  n  %'otrAi  \^^h.  At  *  &.^Vinc0:  k  appears  to  be  detached  from  the  land. 
tU'f'ff'i^rt  rKu  Afid  fK^  hr^h  r<^,k7  point  to  the  Sooth  of  the  village  is  a  small  bank 
f4  ^fuuiUf%i^,  %u»-ie}i\u%  n/,trM  difltanre  into  the  sea.  The  Soath  side  of  this  bank 
\in%  fff^'/fll»f  fftfkj  vtHnA\u^%^  from  2S  to  8  fathoms  ;  to  the  North  of  it  the  edge 
rt  fptj  nhfti\/t. 

Ylf^  fUnWtfl  of  i'lyta  trfrn^A^A  th#^  S.W,  portion  of  the  island,  extending  eastward 
Ui  fifilhtn  7  w'fhn  of  WtuoUiUt,  and  20  miles  along  the  sea-shore.  Unlike  others 
Oh  tlff«  n'ltU  ll(#>  i«lMnd,  it  is  wf^lj  watered  by  copious  and  excellent  springs,  the 
^Iti^mfm  ft  out  wliKilt  nrt*  KijHiri«nt  for  working  sugar-mills.  This  is  the  best  part 
frf  OnImi  for  rmn'wfi  rttttJD  nnd  sheep,  which  are  seen  here  in  greater  numbers  than 
I'Ni'whffi*.  Til**  i'mrl  Lncky  or  Pearl  River  Harbour^  lies  on  the  South  side  of 
lh«t  Ifflnrtd  ;  llm  Milrnnrit  biiing  about  8  miles  East  of  the  S.W.  point.  It  is  an 
fiNtiinfilvn  Ifili'l  of  llin  ii«(i,  Into  which  the  River  Ewa  empties  itself.  It  derives  its 
MMitiK  from  (III*  flirt  of  the  pearl-oyster  being  found  in  it.  It  is.  not  met  with 
fUf'wIirrK  III  llici  Huiidwich  Islands.    The  inlet  lias  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
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lagoon  that  has  been  partially  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits.  It  affords  abundance 
of  excellent  fish.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  mouth  is  only  15  feet;  but  after 
passing  this  coral  bar,  which  is  400  feet  wide,  the  depth  of  water  becomes  ample 
for  large  ships,  and  the  basin  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  any 
nnmber.  If  the  bar  were  partially  removed,  which  might  be  effected,  it  would 
afford  the  best  and  most  capacious  harbour  in  the  Pacific.  At  present,  there  is 
little  necessity  for  this,  as  the  neighbouring  port  of  Honolulu  is  ample  for  all 
the  present  requirements. 

HONOLULU. — This  is  the  principal  port  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  indeed 
of  this  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  not  very  many  years  since  it  was  first 
frequented  by  Europeans,  but  Vancouver  passed  it  without  much  notice,  in  March, 
1793,  such  is  its  apparent  insignificance  from  the  entrance.  He  was  afterwards 
informed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  ship  Buiterworthy  of  its  excellence.  His  tender, 
the  Jackally  first  entered  it  in  1794.  Mr.  Brown  gave  it  the  name  of  Fair  Haven. 
Vancouver  calls  it  Honoonoono. 

Since  the  periods  above  named  it  has  made  a  wonderful  change  in  circumstances^ 
and  few  places  in  the  world  now  have  such  a  variety  of  population  and  manners 
as  is  to  be  seen  here.     Sir  George  Simpson  describes  the  town  thus  :— 

**  Honolulu  contains  a  population  of  about  9,000  souls,  nearly  1,000  perhaps 
being  equal  proportions  of  foreigners  and  half  breeds.  It  is  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  ;  and  it  consists  of  one  good  street, 
which,  having  been  but  recently  opened,  is  only  half  finished,  with  a  number  of 
narrow  and  irregular  alleys.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  in  the  native  fasbllky 
but  there  are  also  many  substantial  wooden  edifices,  some  of  them  of  two  storieSy 
of  wood,  adobes,  coral,  and  stone,  with  tinned  roofs,  which,  generally  speaking, 
are  finished  with  balconies,  verandahs,  and  jalousies,  and  enclosed  within  small' 
gardens  of  exotic  and  indigenous  ornamental  plants. 

**  But  already  has  this  incipient  metropolis  begun,  like  its  older  models,  to  g^ 
out  of  town.  The  more  respectable  of  the  foreign  residents  have  their  rural  boxes 
up  the  adjacent  valleys,  but  more  particularly  that  of  Nuuanu  or  Great  Cold,  at 
being  the  nearest  and  most  accessible." 

Capt.  Wilkes  says : — '*  The  aspect  of  the  country  around  Honolulu,  as  seen  from 
the  roads,  is  barren  ;  the  plain  on  which  the  town  stands  is  destitute  of  verdure, 
and  exhibits  only  a  few  scattered  houses.  This  plain  extends  both  East  and  West 
from  the  town,  while  behind  it  the  land  rises  gradually  towards  the  Nuuanu  valley. 
Several  crater-shaped  hills  are  in  sight,  one  of  which,  called  by  the  foreign  resi- 
dents the  *  Punch  Bowl,'  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  one  side  of  the  valley." 

The  valley  of  Nuuanu  is  formed  by  a  break  in  the  central  volcanic  ridges  of 
Oahu ;  it  ascends  gradually  from  behind  the  town,  and  is  about  7  miles  long  by 
half  a  mile  wide  at  its  entrance.  It  contracts  until  it  reaches  the  northern  side  of 
the  ridge,  when  it  suddenly  terminates  in  a  deep  precipice  of  1,100  feet,  called  the 
Pali.  Here  the  trade-wind  rushes  violently  through  between  two  high  peaks 
above  1,500  feet  in  height,  while  their  tops  condense  the  clouds,  whose  waters  are 
descending  constantly  in  small  silver  rills,  that  leap  from  rock  to  rock  on  all  sides, 
unite  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  form  a  large  brook,  which  is  again  dis- 
tributed by  the  natives  to  give  fertility  and  luxuriance  to  the  vale  below. 
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One  of  the  mou  conipicuoos  points  on  tbe  South  tide  of  Oafao  is  the  Lealm  or 
DkuMmd  Hill ;  it  lies  about  4}  miles  to  the  East  of  Hooolnlu,  and  fonns  a  Tery 
pkturev\ut  object  from  the  harbour.  It  is  aa  extinct  Tolcanic  crater,  the  largest 
coast  crater  on  the  island,  and  has  its  latter  name  from  the  circumstance  of  bright 
crystals  being  found  on  its  sides  resembling  the  diamond. 

Tbe  moutli  of  the  harbour  is  formed  bj  an  inlet  through  a  coral  reef,  possibly 
kept  open  by  tbe  fresh-water  stream  flowing  through  the  town;  this  has  been 
supposed  to  be  filling  up  the  harbour  and  its  entrance  with  allural  deposit,  as  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  depth  is  obserred  since  the  earlier  explorations. 
This  is  more  probably  owing  to  an  entire  upheaTing  of  the  coast,  as  b  evidenced 
elsewhere  in  the  diminution  of  water  on  rocky  shelves  off  the  coast  and  the  marks 
on  the  coast  itself.  It  is  true  that  this  might  be  remedied  without  great  trouble, 
by  deepening  the  channel  or  by  doing  the  same  to  the  more  extensive  harbour  of 
the  pearl  lagoons  to  the  westward.  But  this  is  at  present  premature  to  speculate 
on  ;  it  sufiices  now  for  all  shipping  purposes.  The  following  directions  for  the 
outer  anchorage  are  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  master  of  II.M.S.  Talbot^  in  January, 
1846 : — "  Just  without  the  reef,  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the 
entrance  to  tbe  harbour,  there  is  a  space  of  ground  which  affords  a  fair  anchorage 
in  from  12  to  30  fathoms  water,  during  the  period  that  the  N.E.  winds  blow 
steadily,  viz.,  Mareh  to  October,  the  remaining  months  being  more  subject  to 
irregular  winds*  Those  most  feared  are  from  the  southward,  which  frequently 
during  the  irregular  season  blow  very  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  send  in  a 
blilvy  swell ;  therefore  vessels  lying  there  should  put  to  sea  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  wind  from  that  quarter. 

**  The  holding  gpround  is  indifferent,  consisting  of  hard  sand  and  coral,  and  the 
sorlace  very  uneven.  The  marks  for  the  best  anchorage  are  as  ft^fows,  viz. :  the 
flagstaff  of  Fort  Honolulu,  N.  by  £. ;  the  outer  buoy  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
simply  a  pole  made  to  float  perpendicularly,  and  has  a  red  vane  at  the  top,  from 
N.W.  by  N.  to  N.N.W. ;  and  the  summit  of  a  round  topped  hill  just  visible  over 
tbe  inner  part  of  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  Diamond  Hill  with  the  other 
part  of  the  island,  bearing  about  E.  by  N. ;  this  hill  is  the  only  one  visible  in 
that  direction.  A  buoy  has  been  recently  laid  down  to  point  out  this  anchorage 
with  the  above  marks  nearly."— (Nautical  Magazine,  July,  1848,  p.  339.) 

Tbe  next  directions  for  tbe  harbour  are  by  Capt.  F.  W.  Beecbey,  who  sur- 
veyed it  in  the  year  1827  : — 

"  The  Harbour  of  Honolulu  has  a  bar,  with  only  20  feet  water  upon  it  at  low 
water,  and  the  channel  is  so  narrow  and  intricate  that  no  stranger  should  attempt 
it.  The  natives  understand  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  will  come  off  if  the  weather 
is  not  too  boisterous.  In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  ships  anchor  outside  in 
a))oiit  16  fathoms  water ;  the  Punch  Bowl  bearing  N.N.E.  |  £.,  and  the  highest 
'^ti  of  Diamond  Point,  £.  by  S.  ^  S. 

''  Should  it  be  necessary  to  enter  the  harbour,  the  morning  is  the  best  time,  as 
there  are  then  leading  winds  through  tbe  passage ;  but  after  tbe  trade-wind  has 
set  in  it  cannot  be  entered.  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  precaution  of  having 
boats  ready  to  tow  or  run  out  lines  to  the  reefs. 

<*  From  the  outer  anchorage  run  along  shore  in  nothing  less  than  1 1  fathoms,  and 
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look  out  for  a  large  grass  hut,  which  stands  conspicuous  upon  the  wharf  at  the 
North  head  of  the  harbour,  on  the  western  side  of  a  new  yellow  European  house^ 
When  the  North  end  of  this  hut  is  in  one  with  the  eastern  chimney  of  an  European 
built  house,*  with  a  ship's  figure-head  attached  to  it,t  haul  directly  in  for  the 
opening  between  the  breakers  which  will  now  be  seen. 

**The  bar  is  about  50  fathoms  in  breadth,  and  consists  of  smooth  coral  rock, 
having  10  fathoms  close  to  its  outer  edge,  and  7  fathoms  on  the  inner. 

^<  When  on  the  bar,  the  king's  residence  (an  European  built  house,  with  a  slate- 
coloured  pointed  roof),  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  will  be  open  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  N.W.  hummock  of  Punch  Bowl  Hill ;  the  before-mentioned  mark  of 
the  hut  and  chimney  will  also  be  on,  and  is  kept  so  until  the  outer  cocoa-nut  tree 
in  Wytiete  Bay  comes  in  one  with  a  small  rise  on  the  northern  part  of  Diamond 
Hill.  Then  bring  the  eastern  tangent  of  the  cluster  of  cocoa-nut  trees  nearest 
the  fort  in  one  with  a  remarkable  saddle  on  the  mountain  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  until  the  outer  part  of  the  dry  ground  on  the  right  comes  on  with  Diamond 
Pointi  or  until  a  large  hut  standing  by  itself  on  the  North  shore  of  the  harbour  is 
in  one  with  four  cocoa-nut  trees  in  a  cluster.  With  these  marks,  steer  for  the 
four  trees ;  open  the  trees  until  they  are  a  sail's  breadth  apart ;  and  when  the  fort 
flagstafT  is  in  one  with  the  trees  eastward  of  the  fort,  anchor  in  4^  fathoms,  mud. 

''These  directions  will,  I  think,  be  intelligible  to  a  person  on  the  spot;  but  I 
must  repeat,  that  no  stranger  should  run  for  this  harbour,  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.  Should  it  be  attempted,  a  good  look-out  from  the  jib-boom 
end,  or  fore-yard,  will  be  found  serviceable.  * 

"In  consequence  of  the  sea  that  rolls  over  the  reef,  and  breaks  in  4  or  5  fathoms 
water,  it  is  necessary  that  boats  should  follow  nearly  the  directions  that  have  been 
given  for  vessels,  except  that  when  the  eastern  point  of  the  dry  land,  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  comes  in  with  Diamond  Hill,  they  may  then  steer  for  the  South 
end  of  a  stone  wall,  which  will  be  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour ;  and 
when  the  before-mentioned  yellow  house  opens,  they  may  steer  for  the  landing 
place.  Unless  they  adopt  these  precautions  they  will,  in  all  probability,  run  upon 
the  reefs,  or  be  upset.  In  entering  the  harbour  it  is  necessary  for  the  boats,  as 
well  as  shipping,  to  keep  the  marks  strictly  on. 

''  I  shall  conclude  these  remarks,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  by  observing,  that  the  water  in  the  wells  in  the  town  is 
unwholesome  upon  a  voyage,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  send  the  casks  up  the  river 
to  be  611ed.*' — (Voyage  of  the  Blossom,  part  ii..  Appendix,  pp.  655-6.) 

The  ensuing  observations  are  by  Mr.  Thompson,  R.N.,  1845  : — 

''There  are  at  present  two  pilots  for  this  port,  natives  of  the  United  States ;  they 
reside  at  Honolulu,  are  exceedingly  watchful,  and  generally  get  off  to  ships  in 
the  offing  in  good  time.  They  are  men  who  formerly  commanded  merchant 
ships,  and  in  my  opinion  perfectly  up  to  their  business,  both  as  pilots  and  seamen. 

"  Ships  may  supply  themseWes  with  abundance  of  good  water,  free  of  charge, 
from  the  river,  by  attending  to  the  tides.  It  may  also  be  procured  from  the 
pumps  in  the  town  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  for  thirty  gallons. 

•  The  only  honse  that  had  a  chimney  hi«4827.  f  These,  in  one,  bear  N.  SO^*  E ,  by  compass. 


*'  ^frttti  9  Miit)  4C  nunc  iioffc  tiohirf  tie  xkx^  -vnuia  2  ^'ini'iihKnn  1:  imnic  t 

»  *  —  *  *  • 

n«uuiuii;  1\f^Z>  : — i«fs^  -BfTj  rvuc.  ivoB  as  to  cig;)il  cests  per  lb. ;  miiTtrFE. 
Ittif^  innii  KH:  !ki'  twj^fc  'ceutf  3«r  jbc  :;  |«ek.  ifce  yi^  an;  feoenllj  sold  aiiTe,  si 
IfSib  inuf  v.*  hut  ttooc  ^icff  Jsi. ;  xictevk,  l»pt»  eae  dollar  cadi,  small,  half  a 
4l(ii&v  «iici  ;  'Qvcaiui:.  «:&  ^yiarf  ii  dioBB  ;  figwls,  tkiee  dollan  a  dozen  ;  eggs,  a 

^  vf  a  <hdflr  i  tuaKL ;  Izm  KHaooca,  tine  dollars  a  bancK  tctt  sood  . 

iruiL  T.««ica   i(»  :3ir:f   intzjst  im  a  dollar;   firoits  of  manT  kiads  rerx 

^  V^Huift  :«ciurJii£  '^wur^  narr  isxit  laoB  «dl  done  br  Messrs.  Robcssoc  eul 
Oiur  vui^nrrencf,  win  ia-s4  ax  nrmlgm  aterf,  vbeve  every  factlitj  wiil  be  iiicut 

^  IW  4a>tfT  mqfjn,  cisj  ae  lac  ^nrt  W  HiMMilala  is  five  per  ceat^  orf  iw^p^irTr.. 
4Ni  aMt  dcsKv-j^^cxvt  «tf  rKvift ;  aii<'  aa  a&aaiioa  b  aboat  to  be  asade  r£ii£X've  ii 
mue  aac«tf  cpinss.  la  m  »&;Mcsei  ^^oa  ttie  datj  oa  arine  viU  be  aboat  sevcsL  ^tfr 
ceac.*  laui  uac  at  spnss  wiJ  aLncai  aaoaait  to  a  pcobibitMM. 

**  Huwb  H  Mb  expGvf  diAT  OS  asj  •(/  ifte  pmdsctioas  of  tbe  islaad. 

^Tkere  besa^  »>  appniaen  cv  cagaoBi  hoaw  paids,  cverytbia^  is  le^  id  inti 
boaK«r  cf  ibe  JwpMter,  vbo  is  rejaaed  to  dedare  oa  oatk  tbe  valae  and  qisaTiirv 
<&r  rvodt  oa  abjdtt  d'ctT  is  to*  be  cbarzed. 

^'  AU  fb«p«  vbidi  oMfte  to  tbe  port  of  Hc*olala  lor  tbe  patpuae  of  trade  kt* 
reqairod  to  pay  tventj  ceau  per  too  ;  ivo  dollars  fiv  tbe  ase  of  tbe  baoT» ;  <aMt 
^Mfaf  Um  certificate  of  deaiaacg ;  aod  ooe  dollar  per  fiooi  fiv  pilottag^  tbe 
m  ur  oat ;  bot  iboae  vesseb  wbidi  call  bere  aolelT  fiv  tbe  uafjioae  of  o&i 
refresbiaeotSf  or  for  repairs,  are  reqaired  to  paj  ool j  six  eeats  per  toa,  a»d  cne 
olber  charges  as  abore.*' 

Tbe  ou\j  place  reoisioing^  to  be  noticed  as  ao  aodaorage  is  fToiiiti.  arbicb  ts 
H  or  10  miles  to  tbe  eastward  of  Hoooloiv.  Betveea  tbeae  twa  places  tben  »  a 
vast  coUectioa  of  salt  pits,  the  prodoce  of  wbicb  is  exported  to  aB  ibe  coaBtiies 
bordertog  on  tbe  North  Pacific.  There  is  anchorage  off  the  vihfe.  Wb;te«tie 
Bay,  as  Vaocoover  calls  it,  is  ibrmcd  bj  tbe  land  falliog  a  little  back  loaad  tbe 
8*E.  point  of  Oahu,  and  allhoogfa  open  above  half  the  compass  in  tbe  sootbera 
quarters,  was  considered  bj  him  to  be  the  best  anchoring  place  in  tbe  ehmd,  bat 
he  did  not  know  of  Honololu. 

KAUAI  or  ATOOI  ISLAND  is  called  i4/ooc  in  Cook's  voyage,  ii#o««i  ia 
Vancouver's,  and  Ataui  by  a  third.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  two  words 
— a  Tauai,  literally,  and  Tanai.  The  meaning  of  the  word  tauai  is,  to  light 
upon,  or  to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  name,  according  to  the  late  king,  was  derived 
from  the  long  droughts  which  sometimes  prevailed,  or  the  large  pieces  of 
occasionally  washed  on  its  shores  (Ellis).  This  island  is  interesting  as 
the  first  land  of  the  group  visited  by  Cook  on  their  discovery.  **  On  Soodafi 
January  18,  1778,  at  daybreak,  an  island  (Oabu)  made  its  appearance,  and  aooa 
after  we  saw  more  land  bearing  North,  and  entirely  detached  from  the  foroier/^ 
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On  the  19th  he  anchored  in  Waimea  Bay,  on  the  South  side  of  Kauai,  and  was 
received  by  the  astonished  natives  with  profound  humility  and  reverence,  a 
circumstance  which  han  since  been  accounted  for  as  stated  in  our  introductory 
observations. 

The  island  is  28  miles  long,  and  about  20  miles  broad.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
archipelago,  it  is  of  volcanic  formation.  On  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  sides  it  is 
broken  and  rugged,  but  to  the  South  it  is  more  even  ;  the  hills  here  rise  with  a 
gradual  slope,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  are  covered  with  wood.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  of  the  islands,  and  even  when  first  discovered  the 
plantations  of  the  natives  were  managed  with  industry  and  neatness.  The 
hi^est  point  of  the  island  is  called  Wailioli,  and  was  estimated  by  Capt.  Wilkes 
at  6,000  feet ;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  crater  on  its  summit,  and  that  the  natives 
ascend  it  to  gain  a  view  of  Oahu,  100  miles  distant. 

Vancouver  describes  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  thus : — The  two  extremities 
lie  N.  14^  £.  and  S.  14^  W.  9  miles  from  each  other,  and  are  formed  by  low  land. 
The  former  is  a  rounding  point,  projecting  into  the  ocean  from  a  very  remarkable 
forked  hill,  that  is,  in  a  great  measure,  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  connected 
mountains  of  the  island.  The  latter  extends  from  a  range  of  low  hills  that 
stretch  along  the  coast  at  a  small  distance  from  the  beach.  The  country  inland 
here  is  most  enchanting  and  rich.  About  a  league  to  the  South  of  the  southern 
extremity  lies  the  S.E.,  or  Koloa  Painty  of  the  island,  formed  by  a  bold,  bluff, 
barren,  high,  rocky  headland,  falling  perpendicularly  into  the  sea.  Between  this 
and  the  low  point  is  a  small  cove  {Puna  Cave)  accessible  to  boats  only.  This 
portion  appears  to  be  well  watered.  A  heavy  sea  rolls  in  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
There  are  some  silk  (mulberry)  and  sugar  plantations  belonging  to  Europeans. 

Waimea  Bay,  on  the  South  side,  is  the  best  anchoring  place  on  ^e  island, 
except  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  when  the  trade-winds  are 
interrupted,  and  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  S.W.,  directly  on  shore.  At 
about  a  mile  West  of  Waimea  is  the  spot  where  Cook's  boat  first  landed  on 
the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Cook  says : — The  road,  or  anchoring 
place,  which  we  occupied,  is  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  about  6  miles 
from  the  West  end,  before  a  village,  which  has  the  name  of  Wymoa.  As  far  as 
we  sounded,  we  found  that  the  bank  has  a  fine  gray  sand  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  free  from  rocks,  except  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  village,  where  there  spits 
out  a  shoal,  on  which  are  some  rocks  and  breakers,  but  they  are  not  far  from  the 
shore.  This  road  would  be  entirely  sheltered  from  the  trade-wind  if  the  height  of 
the  land  over  which  it  blows  did  not  alter  its  direction,  and  make  it  follow  that  of 
the  coast ;  so  that  it  blows  at  N.E.  on  one  side  of  the  island,  and  at  E.S.E.  or 
S.E.  on  the  other,  falling  obliquely  on  the  shore.  Thus  the  road,  though  situated 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  is  a  little  exposed  to  the  trade-wind  ;  but  notwith* 
standing  this  defect,  it  is  far  from  being  a  bad  station,  and  much  superior  to  those 
which  necessity  obliges  ships  daily  to  use  in  regions  where  the  winds  are  more 
variable  and  more  boisterous.  Capt.  King  adds  that  in  running  down  to  the  road 
from  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island  he  saw  the  appearance  of  shoal  water  in  several 
places  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land ;  and  when  he  was  about  2  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  anchoring  place,  and  2  or  3  miles  from  the  shore,  he  got 
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f^^  fy.^/.'^  ■#  ,*♦  .  .'.  ,4/;  •  .f  •'»-;^^.'^v  •- «*  i-icrk  %  /av&r^rablc  spot  fctiiu.a 
'/f  'r-  /  f  %  **-  -^A^  ^y  '/•,//■/:  Tr-*  '/^-.^vi  p/^P^v;*!^^  }  iTMt  of  land,  ot  ▼■iica 
>  -  '^t.  r'  /^A  Af#  ,/,  1;.^  ','t.AUf  U^t%*MK^.  ^.\4JA  boiler  and  ch€r*«.  ia«i 
ftttt.i  »/,  -ip^*^*  Jtfif^f,'  ./^  I  */r.  '*rr*ir*  ff»*t  ',*,-  ■;.**.  fimivi  more  no'iriih^iezc 
^'f//i  •»»*.  ^  »fM*.  »rA  A^/,K.f><''I  fh^f  th»r*  ff^rr*  4r.7  rM'»7r»:;i  lii^t.  and.  contfanr  lo 
l\th  yfhf,t-,\  tt»'\  tr/,  yrtfitttf}  ti  u,  *»lf^  r*.'/jt:Uir,'/  tu  Ua^,  I  iroL:Id  therefore 
Mh*ttr/if  ^tln"*-  «K(|f«  '#f  w*if  f/#  K4^ttUf  rtmt:\i  Uj  •#:c'ife  lh<Me  adfaniagei.— (Sir 

MIMIAf/  '»r  Owir//*»  lff«  10  ifiilMi  H,W.  of  Kaui,  ihft  rhanncl  between  being 
t*t\\ht\  i)t#<  HiiMhiht  I'nttsiif/P.     Til"  r^liift'l  \%  about  14  milcff  lon^,  and  8  miles 
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broad.  The  eastern  side  is  rocky  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  nor  is  there  any 
anchorage  on  it. 

Niihaa  is  famous  for  its  yams,  fruit,  and  mats.  It  is  the  property  of  the  king, 
and  it  is  necessary,  previous  to  proceeding  thither,  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
authorities  at  Oahu,  who  in  that  case  send  an  agent  to  see  the  agreement  strictly 
fulfilled.* 

The  natives  are  very  indolent,  and  are  a  darker  race  than  those  on  Oahu,  and 
reminded  Capt.  Beechey  strongly  of  those  on  Bow  Island.  They  live  almost 
entirely  on  the  western  shore,  and  are  very  poor.  It  is  comparatively  low,  and 
with  the  exception  of  fruit  trees,  which  are  carefully  cultivated,  it  is  destitute  of 
wood.  The  soil  is  too  dry  to  produce  taro,  but  on  that  account  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  yams,  &c.,  which  are  very  excellent,  and  of  an  enormous  size. 
There  is  but  one  place  in  this  bay,  the  same  in  which  Vancouver  anchored,  on 
the  western  side,  where  the  boat  of  a  man-of-war  can  effect  a  landing  with  safety 
when  the  sea  sets  into  the  bay,  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence  ;  this  is  oo 
its  northern  shore,  behind  a  small  reef  of  rocks  that  lie  a  little  way  off  the  beach  ; 
and  even  here  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  sunken  rocks;  off  the  western  point 
these  breakers  extend  I }  miles.  The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular,  upon  a  sandy 
bottom,  and  with  the  wind  from  the  eastward  good  anchorage,  if  required,  will  be 
found  ;  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  bring  up  under  any  other  circumstance. 

Lehua  or  Oreehoua  Island,  off  the  North  end  of  Niihau,  is  a  rugged,  naked, 
barren  rock,  to  all  appearance  destitnte  of  soil,  and  without  any  signs  of  habitable- 
ness.  It  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  is  separated  from  the  larger  island  by  a 
channel  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  in  which  the  depth  appeared  to  be  very  irregular, 
and  is  therefore  impracticable. 

KAULA  or  Tahoora  lies  4  or  5  leagues  from  the  S.E.  end  of  Niihau,  in  a 
S.  69°  W.  direction.  It  is  a  small,  elevated  island,  only  inhabited  by  flocks  of 
birds.  This  is  the  last  of  the  group  to  the  westward  of  which  anything  positive  is 
known,  but  Cook  heard  of  a  small,  low,  uninhabited  island  called  Tammatapappa^ 
Modoo-papappa,  Komodoopappa  (i.e.,  flat  island),  about  five  hours*  sail  from 
Tahoora.  It  was  said  to  be  visited  for  the  purpose  of  catching  turtle  and  sea- 
fowl,  but  it  has  never  been  seen. 

BIRD  ISLAND  is  also  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago. 
It  lies  39  leagues  N.  51°  W.  from  Niihau;  was  discovered,  April  13,  1789,  by  Capt. 
Douglas,  of  the  Iphigenia,  who  gave  the  name  to  it.  It  had  not  been  previously 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  called  it  Modu-manu^ 
which  also  means  Bird  Island.  It  is  merely  a  barren  rock,  of  volcanic  origin, 
about  200  feet  above  the  water ;  it  is  bold  all  round,  and  is  the  resort  of  numerous 
flocks  of  sea-birds.     Vancouver  places  it  in  lat  23°  6',  Ion.  161°  57'. 

NECKER  ISLE  was  discovered  by  La  Perouse,  November  1,  1786.  It  is 
very  small,  and  is  only  a  rock  of  500  yards  in  length,  and  at  most  360  feet 
in  height.  There  was  not  a  single  tree  seen  on  it,  but  vegetation  was 
abundant  towards  its  summit.  The  bare  rock  was  covered  with  birds'  dung, 
and  appeared  white,  contrasting  with   the  different  red   spots  on   which  the 

•  Dccchey,  toI.  f.  p.  234. 
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l^^/w^  ]4^^f*At^j,  *n  U*^tf  %kj^',t  ^Akt^r  uf/fXi^ttn  eitaviiiLizie&ts;  in  viicb  nxiie  ibej 
I^M  <//  IM  w«^««i»2ff^^  //ut  «/l  M*^»i  o(  tix#ie  ai«£.df  that  icrm  iht  cinal  cf  Sia. 

f  HltSfU*^^  UUtttA  r    PAf  |VI««/4  h^Uthtrr  my  :~'«On  Deeenber  11,  Ie37,  |Mifi  doM  to 


HtmAi^H^,  UfUi  tft^t  0nyU/nA  n.  A^rt^t  tm  tb«  pvtJM  vh«T«  as  klaad  bad  laidr  bees  icpoftcd, 
Uf  Ml  UA4»  Oi*  |i«rfttUr| //T  MtM'lT'iw,  HUUf^U,  m  h\itt%^\  Iftlaad;  rtcerhig  csMlj  to  C^pt  8n 
iMtim^  WftlH  I  f**/!  •MifklAdtljr  <kt«nyiliMMl  iu  o<«-ezbt«occ  wttUn  30  mila  East  or  Wctt  of  ita 
iMgiiNl  ptmMUm.  Tit^  VenuM  tkf*  vmt  over  tba  «me  gruood  on  aearty  the  naworaad 
vHn  Ilka  wtyrtm." 
%  V">aff«(  <lo  Ln  Vfnu$^  tonui  H.  p.  f  40,  (  Morreirf  XarratiTe,  ftr.,  p.  196. 
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BarbtLra,  for  the  advantage  of  continuing  in  the  strength  of  the  N.W.  winds ; 
and  thus  they  reach  the  Island  of  Guadalupe,  from  whence  they  steer  a  course 
for  Cape  San  Lucas.* 

REED  ROCKS.— It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Reed,  master  of  the  brig  Emma,  on 
her  route  from  Tahiti  to  San  Francisco,  discovered,  October  8  (1850  ?),  two  rocks, 
lying  N.E.  and  S.W.,  one  150  fathoms  long  and  66  wide,  the  other  about 
100  fathoms  long  and  38  wide ;  5  fathoms  were  got  on  one  part  and  3  fathoms 
alongside  the  rock.  It  was  thought  that  the  sea  would  break  on  it  in  heavy 
weather.     Lat.  37°  24'  N.,  Ion.  137°  27'  W.f 

FRENCH  FRIGATES  SHOAL  (Basse  des  Fregates  Fran9ai8e8)  lies  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  was  also  discovered  and  named  by  La 
Perouse,  November  6,  1786,  during  his  passage  from  Monterey  to  Macao.  It  is 
a  rocky  bank  even  with  the  water's  edge.  In  a  W.N.W.  direction  this  rock  is 
more  than  4  leagues  in  extent;  on  its  N.W.  extremity  is  an  islet,  or  bare  rock,  of 
100  yards  in  diameter,  and  40  or  50  yards  in  height.  The  space  between  this 
rock  and  the  breakers  is  occupied  by  three  sand -banks,  raised  about  4  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  astronomer,  M.  Dagelet,  made  the  islet  in 
lat.  23°  45'  N.,  Ion.  165°  50^,  and  the  eastern  point  of  the  reef  in  Ion.  165°  40'.t 

Capt.  Stanikowitch  gives  it  the  same  position,  and  considers  that  the  reef 
surrounding  the  small  islet  that  La  Perouse  speaks  of  extends  to  the  distance  of 
15  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  nearly  as  much  East  and  West.§ 

GARDNER  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Allen,  of  the  whaler  Maro, 
June  2,  1820.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  same  as  what  Morrell 
describes  as  the  Man-of-  War  Rocky  and  the  Pollard  Rock  of  the  Americans. 
According  to  its  discoverer,  it  is  a  small  island,  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  about  900  feet  high,  having  at  its  S.W.  point  two  large  rocks  running  off  to 
the  N.W.  According  to  Morrell,  it  is  the  rocky  summit  of  a  submarine  moun- 
tain, which  was  once  volcanic,  with  deep  water  all  round  it,  except  to  the  S.W., 
where  a  coral  reef  extends  half  a  mile  out,  and  bare  of  vegetation,  inhabited  only 
by  sea-birds  and  turtles.  Capt.  Stanikowitch  places  it  in  lat.  25°  3'  N.,  Ion. 
168°  1'  30''  W.|| 

Two  Brothers  Reef  was  so  named  by  Krusenstem,  from  the  vessel  which 
was  wrecked  on  it.     Lat.  24°  1 4'  N.,  Ion.  1 68°  30^  W.    Its  existence  is  doubtfuLf 

MARO  REEF  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Allen,  in  the  American  whale-ship 
Mara,  in  June,  1820,  in  lat.  25°  24'  N.,  Ion.  170°  20'  W.  Capt  SUnikowitch, 
who  explored  it  in  1828,  fouftd  that  it  was  8  leagues  in  circumference,  and  that 
it  was  visible  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel  at  6  miles  off.     His  position  of  it  is 

*  Vancourer,  vol.  ii.  p.  48G.  t  Shipping  Gaiette,  December  29,  1850. 

X  Voyage  of  La  Perouse,  vol.  ii.  pp.  998—302.         %  Kmsentteni's  Supplement,  p.  1 18. 
H  Kriueustem,  vol.  ii.  p  44 ;  Supplement,  vol.  iii. ;  Morrell,  p.  816. 
5  KnuenBtem,  vol.  if.  p.  46;  Supplement,  p.  115. 
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*  KfntmvUttn^  itA,  \U  p.  45  ;  IfapirfemctkC,  p.  ]  10.  t  Kinscaftcn  <  Sappleinent,  p.  Iia 

t  Hffmrnhttn.  ^tA,  IL  p.  4». 

^  U^n^kf,  yttynff^  «/  tbe  ilTepa,  pp,  VA^V/I ;  Momll,  p.  9J6 ;  KnitnMteni,  yoL  ii.  p  44  ; 
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DELAWARE  BANK.— The  American  brig  Delaware,  H.  Hunt,  lieutenant- 
commander,  discovered  a  bank  above  the  water  in  lat.  27^  2&  N.,  Ion.  174°  2&  N., 
which,  seen  at  some  miles'  distance,  appeared  to  be  12  or  14  miles  long.  It  is 
stated,  also,  that  there  are  several  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  which 
are  not  known.* 

The  PEARL  and  HERMES  REEF  is  an  extensive  shoal,  on  which  two 
British  whale-ships,  the  Pearl  and  the  Hermes,  were  wrecked  on  the  same  night, 
and  within  10  miles  of  each  other,  April  26,  1822.  They  were  cast  away  on  the 
East  side  of  the  island,  and  were  fortunate  in  having  favourable  weather  for 
several  days,  which  enabled  them  to  save  a  great  portion  of  their  stores,  and  to 
build  a  vessel  of  about  30  tons  from  the  wrecks  ;  this  they  did  in  six  weeks,  and 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  safety.  * 

It  was  visited  by  Morrell  in  1825,  by  Stanikowitch  in  1827,  and  a  plan  of  it  is 
given  by  Capt.  Duperrey.  There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  respective 
positions  assigned  by  each. 

Capt.  Stanikowitch  says  it  consists  of  several  small  islands,  of  which  the  two 
largest  are  named  Pearl  and  Hermes,  encircled  by  a  reef,  through  which  is  a 
passage  by  which  the  Deliverance  passed  to  an  anchorage  near  the  largest  of  the 
two  islands.f 

Morrell  says  that  the  eastern  part  of  the  group  is  in  lat.  27°  41'  N.»  Ion. 
176°  11'  W.  From  the  North  and  South  extreme  points  there  is  one  continuation 
of  small  islands,  covered  with  sand  and  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been 
once  in  a  fluid  state.  The  whole  group  presents  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
concave  side  of  which,  facing  the  W.S.W.,  encloses  an  extensive  bay,  with  good 
anchorage  all  over  it,  in  from  25  to  4  fathoms  of  water.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  scale-fish  in  this  bay,  of  various  kinds.  Turtles,  seals,  &c.,  resort  to  the 
islands.  The  water  is  very  bold  on  the  East  side  of  this  group,  there  being  a 
depth  of  100  fathoms  within  three  times  that  distance  from  shore.  On  the  West 
side,  however,  the  water  runs  off  shallow  for  a  considerable  distance  to  35  fathoms. 
From  thence  it  deepens  very  suddenly  to  120  fathoms ;  and  half  a  mile  further 
off  shore  no  soundings  are  to  be  found.  The  rookeries  of  sea-fowl  on  this  group 
bear  no  comparison  to  those  on  Lisiansky  Island,  owing  perhaps  to  the  islands 
being  so  narrow,  not  one  of  them  exceeding  100  fathoms  in  width  from  East  to 
West,  and  all  of  them  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  From  the  lava  and  pumice 
stone  (?)  to  be  seen  here,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  whole  group  has  been,  at 
some  distant  period,  o.ne  tremendous  volcano.  There  is  no  fresh  water  to  be 
found  ;  but  turtle  and  fish  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  all  seasons.^ 

Capt.  Stanikowitch  makes  its  N.E.  extremity  in  lat.  27°  49^  N.,  Ion.  175°  37'  W., 
but  the  plan  of  Capt.  Duperrey  makes  it  36'  more  to  the  West*  Lieutenant 
Raper  takes  the  determination  of  Stanikowitch.§ 

CURE  ISLAND  is  an  American  discovery,  the  existence  of  which  was  con- 

*  Noavelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  1845,  p.  835. 

t  Krusenstern'A  Supplement,  p.  149.  t  Narrative,  ke*,  pp.  217-8. 

§  KrusensK'm,  vol.  ii.p.  43 ;  Sapplement,  p.  109 ;  Horsburgh,  to1«  U.  p.  701. 


uf/t  PATmocnno--]fOR&EiL  isl&^td^  etc. 


wmaM,  \vWf  tcsA  ▼•rr  «iis-j»r:"is  iti';i-n^,  woici,  aKnTiia^r  t:  Circ  » 
m'»  'at,  V<'  r:-  5-',  iTAsSirr-  *r  r/,  wtek  ^£fen  c^Iy  i:   frM  liif  CI 
pMCM.     At  t^  ^krasee  f^4  annies  frcm  Oe  Wot  pccst  a  r»ef  exi^ 

It  u  f^JbttiAj  tbe  ia«e  »  CK«e  described  as  Stswen,  Octrtm^  isd  .Vovocix* 
tfftllf  /j/o^  isf  tke  hmmctm*  wad  who  tW  Drv  Uiad,  vith  u 


KRVSESSTERS^S  ROCK  w  dixovcred  M  LinaifcT.  Octc^ber  f?.  I5<>o. 
Tke  bank  arwiad  rt  wp^itand  to  itntch  North  aad  Sovtk  abovt  f  ado.  sad  the 
tea  oo  it  odIj  broke  n  ooe  place.     Lat.  ??^  ly  X.,  loo.  175^  ^  W> 


PATROCIMO,  or  BTERS'  ISLAITD,  was  diKorered  m  1799  br  Capt.  Den 
M.  Ziptaofy  cocDBandiiig'  tke  Spanish  vcHel  Snions  dir/  Pilar.  He  slatef  its 
eiteat  to  be  3  miles  from  5.X.E.  to  SS.W.,  aad  is  ia  lat.  eS^  9^  K.. 
loo.  175^  W  E.;  bat  the  U.S.  sarrepng  tcsk]  Peocotk  paaed  »ear  this  spot 
wftboot  u^ti^  ft.  This  readen  h  more  probable  ^t  it  is  identical  with  Bjer's 
Island  of  Capt.  Monell,  of  gvano  celdirity.  This  he  places  in  lat.  2^  32^  S., 
km,  177^  4'  £.,  bot  it  is  Terj  probable  that  this  position  cannot  be  depended  oo. 

Patrocioio,  or  Byeis^  Island,  aecoidin^  to  Morrdl,  Jalj,  1825,  is  moderately 
debated,  and  has  some  boshes  and  spots  of  vegetation.  It  is  aboot /bar  miles  io 
circorofereDce,  and  has  good  andiorage  on  the  W.S.W.  side,  with  15  fathoms 
water,  sand  and  coral  bottom.  There  are  no  dangers  aroond  this  island  except 
on  the  S,E.  side,  where  there  is  a  coral  reef  ranning  Io  the  soothward  aboot 
2  miles.  Sea-birds,  sea-elephants,  and  green  turtles,  resort  to  it,  and  plenty  of 
6ne  fish  may  be  caagfat  on  its  shores  with  hook  and  line.  Fresh  water  may  be 
bad  here  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  which  is  of  volcanic  origio.l 

MORRELL  ISLAND,  so  named  by  Kmsenstem  from  its  diMOfeier,  by  whom 
it  b  placed  in  lat.  29^  57'  N.,  Ion.  174°  31'  E. 

It  is  a  small,  low  island,  nearly  lerel  with  the  water,  4  miles  in  circumference  ; 
it  was  covered  with  sea-fowl,  and  its  shores  were  lined  with  sea-dephants ;  green 
turtles  were  in  abundance  (July,  1825).    It  is  apparently  of  volcanic  origin. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  reef  which  runs  off  about  15  miles ; 
while  that  on  the  S.E.  extends  about  30  miles  in  the  direction  of  S.S.E.  These 
reefs  are  formed  of  coral,  and  afford  good  anchorage  on  the  S.W.  side ;  but  on 
the  East  side  the  water  is  bold  close  to  the  reef.§ 

CRESPO  ISLAND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Crespo,  commanding  the  Spanish 
galleon  El  Rey  Carlos^  October  15,  1801,  on  his  route  from  Manila  to  Acapulco. 
As  he  saw  it  more  than  10  leagues  off,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  is  not  low.     It 

•  KmieiMterD,  vol.  II.  p.  43 ;  8opp.,  pp.  109, 168.      t  LMaittky,  Voyige,  &c,  pp.  267-8. 

t  KrttieMteni,  vol.  11.  p.  43 ;  Sapplemeot,  p.  1 14 ;  Morrell,  p.  218  ;  and  Wilket ,  toL  v.  p.  160. 

S  Morrdl,  If srratiff,  kc^  p.  218. 
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is  in  lat.  32°  46'  N.,  Ion.  170°  10^  E.  Admiral  Krusenstern  says,  that  as  the 
Japanese  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  island  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold,  it  is 
probable  that  Spaniards  have  applied  these  attractive  names  during  their  search 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  South  Seas.  The  navigator  would  make  a  loss  of 
time  in  seeking  the  fabulous  isles  of  Rica  de  Oro  and  Rica  de  Plata,  the  latter 
term  sometimes  being  applied  to  this  island, 

LOT'S  WIFE  was  seen  by  Capt.  Meares  April  9,  1788,  and  at  first  was  taken 
for  a  sail ;  and  the  sight  of  such  in  those  seas  excited  much  surprise.  The  decep- 
tion, however,  was  so  complete,  that  it  was  approached  within  2  leagues  before  its 
real  character  was  discovered  by  the  telescope,  and  one  of  the  sailors  was  even 
convinced  that  he  saw  her  colours. 

By  noon  it  bore  E.N.E.  4  miles  distant ;  lat.  29°  SV  N.,  Ion.  142°  23'  E.  Green- 
wich. The  waves  broke  against  its  rugged  front  with  a  fury  proportioned  to  the 
immense  distance  they  had  to  roll  before  they  were  interrupted  by  it.  It  rose 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  near  350  feet.  A  small  black  rock 
appeared  just  above  the  water  at  about  40  or  50  yards  from  its  western  edge. 
There  was  a  cavern  on  its  S.E.  side,  into  which  the  waters  rolled  with  an  awful 
and  tremendous  noise.*     It  has  been  sometimes  called  Rica  de  Oro. 

In  all  the  space  between  this  and  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Formosa  we  have  a 
great  number  of  shoals  and  islands  marked  on  the  charts.  As  the  existence,  or 
at  least  the  77052/10115,  assigned  to  many  or  most  of  these  appear  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful, there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  on  the  point.  They  would 
seem  to  have  been  inserted  on  the  charts  from  the  uncertain  reckoning  or  obser- 
vation  kept  on  board  whaling  vessels,  or  others  of  that  class,  which,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  pursuits,  cannot  be  entitled  to  much  confidence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  follow  the  decisions  of  Admiral 
Krusenstern,  who,  in  the  supplement  to  his  great  work,  has  included  the  greater 
part  of  them  among  the  doubtful  islands,  and  omitted  them  on  his  chart.  We 
shall  therefore  only  notice  those  whose  existence  is  at  all  determined. 

MARSHALL  ISLANDS  (Los  Jardines?). — ^Two  small  islands  were  disco* 
vered,  in  1788,  by  Capt.  Marshall,  of  the  ship  Scarborough,  whose  name  is  given 
to  ti.e  archipelago  to  the  eastward.  They  have  been  stated  to  be  the  same  as 
Los  Buenos  Jardines  of  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  in  1529.  Another  group,  called 
Los  Jardines,  was  also  discovered  by  Villalobos  in  1543,  but  the  situation  of  both 
of  these  must  be  far  away  from  this  part,  if  even  they  could  be  identified. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  name  them  the  Scarborough  Islands.  They  are 
placed  in  lat.  21°  40',  Ion.  151°  35'  E. 

MARGARET  ISLANDS  (Malabrigos),  a  group  of  three  islands,  discovered, 
in  1773,  by  Capt.  Magee,  in  lat.  27°  20',  Ion.  145°  45'.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Malabrigos  (bad  shelter)  of  Bernard  de  Torres  in  1543,  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  deciding  on  the  point. 

GRAMPUS  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  Capt.  Meares,  April  4,  1788.    They 

*  Meares,  p.  07. 
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consist  of  two  islands  close  together,  and  a  third  to  the  S.W.  of  them.  The 
|K>sition  of  them  is  not  stated  by  Meares,  but  Krusenstern  deduces  it  from  his 
track  as  lat.  25°  40',  Ion.  146°  40'. 

FORFANA,  an  island  said  by  Galvaom  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  ship 
iS^ait  Juan^  in  1543.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  its  existence,  though  the 
position  may  be  open  to  question.  It  is  said  to  be  30  leagues  £.  ^  N.  of  the 
Volcano  Islands.     This  would  give  it  lat  25°  34',  Ion.  143°  0'. 

VOLCANO  ISLANDS.— Three  islands  discovered,  in  1543,  by  Bernardo  de 
Torres,  which  received  their  name  from  the  volcano  on  the  central  one.  There 
ran  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  same  as  the  Sulphur  Islands  of  Capt.  King,  in 
1779.  They  were  also  seen  by  Capt.  Krusenstern,  in  the  Naditjeda^  in  180.5. 
On  the  Spanish  charts  the  northern  island  is  called  iSaji  Alessandro ;  the  centre. 
Sulphur  Island:  and  the  southern,  San  Anguitino.  Espinosa  says,  that  the 
southernmost  was  seen  in  1804,  by  the  Spanish  corvette  La  Concepcion,  and 
named  San  DionisiOf  a  name  by  which,  according  to  him,  it  has  always  been 
distinguished  by  the  Spanish  navigators. 

San  Augustino  (or  San  DioniMio)^  the  southernmost,  is  a  single  mountain  of  a 
square  form,  flat  at  the  top,  and  396  feet  high.  Admiral  Krusenstern*s  observa- 
tions, and  he  was  near  it  for  two  days,  place  it  in  lat.  24°  14',  Ion.  141°  20', 
which  is  7'  30^  South  of  that  given  by  Capt.  King  ;  so  that  unless  a  fourth  island 
lies  in  that  latitude,  a  thing  most  improbable,  we  must  suppose  that  the  error 
arose  from  the  distance  at  which  it  was  seen  in  1779. 

Sulphur  Island  is  the  central  one.  It  is  about  5  miles  long  in  a  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  direction.  The  South  point  is  a  high,  barren  hill,  flattish  at  the  top, 
and,  when  seen  from  the  W.S.W.,  presents  an  evident  volcanic  crater;  the  soil 
of  which  its  surface  is  composed  exhibited  various  colours,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  conjectured  to  be  sulphur,  both  from  its  appearance  and  the  strong 
sulphureous  smell  perceived  as  the  point  was  approached.  Some  on  board  the 
Discovery  thought  they  saw  steam  rising  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  A  low,  narrow 
neck  of  land  connects  this  hill  with  the  South  end  of  the  island,  which  spreads 
out  into  a  circumference  of  3  or  4  leagues,  and  is  of  moderate  height.  The  part 
near  the  isthmus  has  some  bushes  on  it,  and  has  a  green  appearance,  but  that  to 
the  N.£.  is  very  barren  and  full  of  large  detached  rocks,  many  of  which  were 
exceedingly  white.  Very  dangerous  breakers  extend  2  J  miles  to  the  East  and 
2  miles  to  the  West,  off  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
with  great  violence.  The  position  of  Sulphur  Island,  according  to  Capt.  King, 
identical  with  that  of  Admiral  Krusenstern,  is  lat.  24°  48',  Ion.  141°  13'. 

San  Alessakdro,  or  the  North  Island,  is  also  a  single  mountain  of  consider- 
able height,  like  the  southern  one.  It  is  peaked  and  of  a  conical  shape, 
lat.  25°  14',  Ion.  141°  U';  variation,  in  1779,  3°  30'  E. 

The  ARZOBISPO  (or  BONIN)  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  an  English 
whaler  in  1825,  and  were  formally  taken  possession  of  for  England  by  Capt. 
Beechey,  in  1827.  These  clusters  of  islands  correspond  so  well  with  a  group 
named  Ylas  del  Arzobispo  in  a  work  published  many  years  ago  in  Manila,  eUtitled, 
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"  Navitjacion  Especulativa  y  Pratica^  that  the  name  has  been  retained  in 
addition  to  that  of  Bonin  Islands,  for  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  from  the  Japanese 
accounts  of  Bonin-sima,  whether  there  are  not  other  islands  in  the  vicinity  to 
which  the  name  is  not  more  applicable.* 

This  gproup  had  no  signs  of  ever  having  been  inhabited ;  there  were  neither 
buildings  nor  cultivated  plants,  which  the  Bonin-sima  of  the  Japanese  are  stated 
to  have.  Besides  the  visit  of  H.M.S.  Bloaomj  that  of  Capt.  LUtke  has  given 
us  many  details. 

The  position  of  this  group  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable ;  its  proximity  to 
Japan,  the  trade  of  which  must  some  day  become  of  immense  value  to  Europe, 
and  its  contiguity  to  the  great  spermaceti  whaling  ground,  on  which  200  sail 
cruise  during  the  summer  months,  make  this  manifest. 

Its  climate  is  excellent,  the  soil  productive,  and  it  was  without  inhabitants. 
In  1830  it  was  colonized  by  two  white  men  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mr. 
Matteo  Mazarro  and  M.  Millichamp.  The  latter  has  returned  to  England,  but 
they  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Port  Lloyd,  and  landed  their  Sandwich  Island 
native  settlers,  live  stock,  &c.  The  settlement  has  been  repeatedly  visited  since 
that  by  whaline-ships,  and  also  by  one  of  the  Chinese  squadron.  In  the  autumn 
of  1842  Mr.  Mazarro  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  get  more  settlers,  but 
was  prevented  in  this.  He  described  his  little  settlement  as  flourishing ;  that  he 
had  abundance  of  hogs,  goats,  and  a  few  cattle ;  that  he  raised  Indian  corn  and 
many  vegetables  ;  and  that  he  had  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits.  In  fact,  he  could 
supply  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  to  forty  vessels  annually.f 

The  following  is  Capt.  Beechey*s  account  of  them  : — 

The  group  consists  of  three  clusters  of  islands  lying  nearly  N.  by  E.»  and 
extending  from  the  latitude  of  27^  44'  35"  N.  to  26°  30^  and  beyond,  but  that 
was  the  utmost  limit  of  our  view  to  the  southward.  The  northern  cluster  consists 
of  small  islands  and  pointed  rocks,  and  has  much  broken  ground  about  it,  which 
renders  caution  necessary  in  approaching  it.  I  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of 
Parry's  Group,  in  compliment  to  the  late  hydrographer.  The  middle  cluster 
consists  of  three  islands,  of  which  PeeVi  hland,  A\  miles  in  length,  is  the  largest. 
This  group  is  9^  miles  in  length,  and  is  divided  by  two  channels  so  narrow  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  when  abreast  of  them.  Neither  of  them  are  navigable  for 
shipping  :  the  northern  on  account  of  rocks,  which  render  it  impassable  even  by 
boats,  and  the  other  on  account  of  rapid  tides  and  eddies,  which,  as  there  is  no 
anchoring  ground,  would  most  likely  drift  a  ship  on  the  rocks.  The  northern 
island  I  named  SlapUtony  and  the  centre  Bucklandy  in  compliment  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Oxford.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  Buckland  Island  there  is 
a  sandy  bay,  in  which  ships  will  find  good  anchorage,  but  they  must  be  careful  in 
bringing  up  to  avoid  being  carried  out  of  soundings  by  the  current.  It  is  named 
Walker's  Bay,  after  Mr.  Walker  of  the  Hydrographical  Office.  The  southern 
cluster  is  evidently  that  in  which  a  whale-ship,  commanded  by  Mr.  Coffin, 

*  M6moire  sur  la  Chine,  par  M.  Rlaproth ;  and  M.  Abel  Remusat,  in  the  Journal  de«  Savans, 
September,  1817. 

t  The  Sandwich  lilvndB;  Progress  of  EveoUy  dee.,  by  Alexander  Simpson,  late  H.B.M.  Acting 
Consul,  1843,  p.  124. 
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bad;  bst  ti  fxxn^  k 
to  lidtt  k4  Poet  I^yvd, 


Fotn  Llut^^ — I^irtt&oms  fir 
dbe  port,  ftotf  bUdl  J  a  ior  tW 
nmikwcrd  of  X.  47^  E^  Ctk,  or  to 
tie  kuton^,  vkidb  wiD  be  im 
pmkflom  tkef  art  a,  9af€  Umdimfg  wmrk. 
bnkea  ^romm&. 

If  tke  vnsd  be  frcm  tbe  tovtbrad,  wbidb  if  gcBcnDj  tihe  cne  ib  ^e  ivminer 
tise,  roaod  die  fcwtb  Uoff  at  Uk  dkUace  cf  200  yards,  dtae  l»  c  jnin  rvci, 
vfaidi  maj  be  diftinctlj  leea  in  dear  veatWr.  Keep  freaik  my  cpoa  the  ship, 
m  order  that  the  aia  j  ifaoot  oo  ead  thrcM^  the  cdd  j  vmds,  whA  baffle  nader 
the  lee  of  the  head  ;*  and  to  prereat  her  oooim^  wommd  asaiast  the  hda,  vhich 
wooid  be  dangeroBS.  The  wiimU  v31  at  irtt  break  tke  ship  off,  bat  she  will 
preseotlj  coiae  ap  agaia ;  if  she  does  uoi,  be  ready  to  go  aboat,  as  yoo  vill  be 
elose  upoa  the  reefs  to  the  aorthvaid,  aad  pot  the  hdv  dova  before  the  Somtk 
end  of  the  islamd^  off  the  'port  to  ike  westward^  atmes  am  miik  the  kigk  square 
rock  at  ike  Nortk  of  ike  emtrtutce^ 

If  she  cooies  op,  steer  lor  a  high  Cosine  Rock  at  the  East  ead  of  the  harboor, 
aotil  a  poioted  rock  od  the  saady  neck  to  the  eastward  of  the  Somtk  headland 
comes  in  one  with  a  high  sogar-loaf  shaped  grassy  hill  lo  the  soathward  of  it« 
After  which  yoa  may  bear  away  for  the  anchorage,  takiag  care  not  to  open  the 
sogar-loaf  again  to  the  westward  of  the  pointed  rocket  The  best  andiorage.  Ten 
Fathom  Hole  excepted,  which  it  is  neeessary  to  warp  iaio,  is  at  the  northern  part 
of  the  harboor,  where  the  anchor  is  marked  on  the  Admiralty  plan. 

In  bringing  op,  take  care  of  a  spit  wkick  extends  off  tke  Somtk  end  of  ike  small 
island,  near  Ten  Fathom  Hole,  and  not  to  shoot  so  far  ofer  to  the  western 
reef  as  to  bring  a  rock  at  the  omterfoot  of  the  Somtk  blmff  in  oae  with  smae  black 
rocks,  which  will  be  seen  near  you  to  the  sootb-westwaid.  The  depth  of  water 
will  be  from  18  to  20  fathoms,  clay  and  sand.  If  the  wind  be  from  the  north- 
ward, beat  between  the  line  of  the  before-mentioned  Sugar-loaf  wdA  Pointed  Rock 
westward,  and  a  North  and  South  line  from  the  Castle  Rock  to  the  eastward. 
This  rock,  on  the  western  side,  as  well  as  the  bluff  to  the  northward  of  it,  may  be 
skavedf  if  necessary.  The  hand-leads  are  of  rery  little  use  in  beating  in  here,  as 
the  general  depth  is  20  or  24  fathoms. 

The  best  watering  place  is  in  Ten  Fathom  Hole.    It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious 

•  Keep  the  top-gallant  clewlines  in  hand. 

f  This  foek  it  white  on  the  top  with  birds'  dung,  and  kwks  like  an  Island. 
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of  the  sharks,  which  are  very  numeroas  in  this  harbour.  It  is  high  water,  full 
and  change,  at  6^  8' ;  springs  rise  3  feet.  The  station  on  the  North  side  of  Ten 
Fathom  Hole  is  in  lat.  27°  6'  35%  Ion.  142°  11'  31" ;  variation,  1°  8'  E. 

Some  ISLANDS,  three  in  number,  have  been  placed  on  the  parallel  of  30°, 
which,  though  difiering  3°  in  longitude.  Admiral  Krusenstern  is  inclined  to  believe 
but  the  same  island.     He  places  it  in  Ion.  143°. 

Sak  Mateo;  Moor  Island;  Stlph  Rock. — The  second  of  these,  seen  by 
Capt.  Moor,  is  placed  in  lat.  31°  27^  Ion.  145°  4(y,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Arrowsmith.  Espinosa's  chart  calls  it  San  Mateo.  It  is  possible  that  tbey  may 
be  the  same  as  the  Sylph  Roek^  discovered  by  M.  Dobell,  formerly  Russian 
consul-general  at  Manila,  in  1812 ;  but,  as  he  had  no  instruments  to  determine 
the  longitude  astronomically,  an  error  of  3°  may  be  introduced.  Another  island 
has  been  placed  in  lat.  31°  30^,  Ion.  140°  0^    These  may  all  be  identical. 

PONAFIDIN  ISLAND;  ST.  PETER'S  ISLAND.— In  1820  Lieutenant 
Ponafidin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  discovered,  in  lat.  30°  29',  Ion.  140°  6',  an  island 
apparently  foAed  of  three  hummocks,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Three  Hills 
Island,  but  his  own  is  preferable.  It  is  most  probably  the  same  as  that  disco- 
vered the  following  "year  by  Lieutenant  Povalichin,  also  of  the  Russian  navy,  in 
lat.  30°  3r  45'  N.,  Ion.  140°  24'  40^  E. ;  this  b  described  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  The  mean  of  these  two  officers'  positions  is  lat.  30°  30^  30^^  N., 
Ion.  140°  15'  E. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  ISLAND ;  ROSARIO  ISLAND.-^Rosario  Island  is  a 
small  and  tolerably  high  island,  surrounded  by  numerous  isolated  rocks,  which 
make  it  appear  as  if  composed  of  several  islands,  which  has  been  supposed  by 
several  Spanish  navigators.  Its  position  was  ascertained,  September  25,  1813, 
in  the  Spanish  corvette.  La  Fidelidad,  as  lat.  27°  6',  Ion.  140°  35';  the  pilot 
placed  it  20'  farther  North.  It  has  also  been  placed  a  degree  to  the  westward. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Disappointment  Island  seen  on  board  the  Nautilus^  in 
1801,  in  lat.  27°  15'  N.,  Ion.  139°  25',  is  one  and  the  same  island  with  Rosario. 

Douglas  Reef,  or  Parece  Vela  ;  Nautilus  Rocks,  or  Vela. — Douglas 
Reef  was  discovered,  September  15,  1789,  by  Capt.  Douglas,  and  is  5  miles  in 
extent  in  a  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direction,  in  lat.  20°  37'  N.,  Ion.  136°  10'. 
These  rocks,  and  those  seen  by  Capt.  Bishop  in  the  Nautilvts^  in  1796,  in 
lat.  20°  15',  Ion.  136°  54',  are  probably  the  same  as  those  named  Parece  Vela 
and  Vela,  by  the  older  Spanish  navigators.  The  rocks  seen  by  the  Nautilus^  like 
all  bare  rocks,  appear  like  a  vessel  under  sail,  and  thus  might  have  been  called 
Vela  (a  sail),  or  Parece  Vela  (a  sail  in  sight !).  On  Anson's  chart  these  hold  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  Douglas  and  Nautilus  Reefs,  and  therefore  the  name 
of  Parece  Vela  has  been  added  to  the  discovery  of  Capt.  Douglas,  and  Vela  to 
that  of  Capt.  Bishop. 

An  American  discovery  has  been  announced  as  lying  half  a  degree  to  the  North 
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ofdhoe.  It  if  iMwUe  tkat  thv  whlj  Com  the  Nortk  extrcne  of  a  wry  atessHe 
reef,  of  vludb  Dcw^las  Reef  fbras  the  Weit  ead,  sad  CapC  Bbhop's  disooTerv 
the  eastern  est/emitT. 

BuBOP  Rocks,  discovered  bj  Capt.  Bahop,  ia  the  AaHIst,  in  17 
do  aot  appear  to  have  beca  teen  nnce.    Lat.  22P  20",  loa.  131^  IS. 


RASA  ISLAND ;  K£NDR1CK  ISLAND.— The  fim  of  theae  is  a  smII,  low 
isiafid,  corered  with  biisheSy  aod  sarroaaded  with  rocks,  4  or  5  nfles  hMig  ia  a 
BI.W.  aod  S.K  direction.  It  was  called  Bam  (ftat)  on  boaid  the  Spanish 
fngate  MageUam,  ia  1815,  bat  it  had  been  seen  in  1807  bj  tha  French  frigate 
La  Cammamiire.    The  latitade  is^i""  M"  40*,  aod  the  aean  of  the  two  kmgitndes 

Keodrick  Island  was  discovered  bj  an  Engikh  captain  of  tha  oMBcia  lat.  24'' 35", 
loo.  134^  v.  It  is  low,  and  aboat  2  leagaea  ia  length.  It  is  not  issposaible  bat 
that  it  naj  be  identical  with  Rasa,  hot  this  cannot  be  decided  withoat  farther 
esamioation. 

BORODINO  ISLES  were  discovered  bj  licirtenant  Ptaaidin,  ia  182a  He 
pbces  them  in  lat.  25°  56^,  loo.  131°  15^.  Thej  are  two  ia  anaber,  extendii^ 
aboot  4  leagues  North  and  Sooth,  are  low,  sandy,  and  aninhabited. 

MOBTTAUK  ISLAND  (?),  Harbour  Islavd,  BcnroAiow  Isulvd,  and  Caowv 
IsLAMD^ — ^We  will  close  the  descriptions  of  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  with  these 
reported  islands,  which,  lying  to  the  Sooth  of  Japan,  appertain  more  to  the 
navigation  of  the  China  Sea  than  that  of  the  Pacific.  The  three  latter  islands  are 
placed  on  Arrowsmith's  chart,  bat  the  authority  is  not  named :  Harbour  Island  in 
bt.  28''  36",  Ion.  130°  (f;  Bangalow  Island  in  the  same  longitude,  lat.  28°  36" ; 
and  Crown  Island  in  laL  27°  5(K,  Ion.  129°  &. 

A  singular  statement  has  been  made  respecting  these  islands — that  they  fomi 
but  portions  of  one  large  island.  The  ship  Jfoalovi,  Capt.  M ^Michael,  on  ber 
passage  from  Sydney  to  Sbanghae,  is  stated  to  hare  coasted  on  the  East  side  of 
this  island,  approaching  sometimes  within  10  or  15  miles  of  the  shore.  It  is  high 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  North  end,  where  the  appeannce  b  of  a  ooist  of  cliffs, 
with  a  Domber  of  small  islands  close  along  diore ;  the  South  end  being  km,  with 
a  reef  all  around.  In  the  southern  portion  there  is  the  appearance  of  an  opening, 
as  of  the  fancied  channel  between  the  parts  taken  for  Crown  and  Bungalow 
Islands;  but  no  such  channel  ezbts.  Smoke  was  seen  in  several  places ;  and  at 
night  many  lights,  as  from  fishing-boats. 

We  gire  this  statement  as  it  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper  of  August  3, 1850. 
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CHAPTER     XXXV. 

THE  CORAL  SEA,  AUSTRALIA,  ETC. 

In  this  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  descriptions  our  remarks  must  be  brief. 
The  region  it  embraces  is  a  very  important  one,  and  therefore  requires,  to  eluci- 
date it  fully,  a  considerable  amount  of  detail,  which  the  bulk  of  this  volume  will 
not  admit  of.  Moreover,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  Australian  navigation  is  coo- 
fined  to  its  own  localities,  our  remarks  need  not  extend  beyond  pointing  out  those 
dangers  which  a  ship  passing  to  or  from  the  Pacific  to  its  principal  ports  will 
encounter.     All  beyond  this  is  left  for  a  future  work. 

THE  CORAL  SEA. 

The  north-eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  the  adjacent  sea,  are  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  Pacific.  From  its  character,  Capt.  Flinders  proposed,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  voyage,  that  it  should  be  called  the  **  Coral  Sea,"  a 
most  appropriate  and  expressive  name,  now  generally  recognised.  Admiral 
Krusenstern  was  the  first  to  use  it,  and  in  so  doing  expresses  his  admiration  of 
the  man  whose  indefatigable  exertions  and  high  scientific  attainments  have  placed 
Australian  hydrography  in  the  eminent  position  it  holds. 

The  limits  of  the  Coral  Sea,  as  proposed  by  Capt.  Flinders,  are  the  South  coast 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  Louisiade  to  the  northward  ;  to  the  West,  the  northern 
part  of  Australia,  from  Torres  Strait  to  Sandy  Cape ;  southward,  from  the  latter 
point  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  South  of  New  Caledonia,  which  may  be  taken  as  its 
eastern  limit. 

The  LOUISIADE  ARCHIPELAGO  has  been  before  alluded  to  (page  1018), 
and  the  North  side  of  it  described.  The  South  side,  at  first  very  cursorily 
examined  by  Bougainville,  has  been  more  minutely  examined  by  D*Urville  in 
1840,  and  by  our  Admiralty  surveyors,  the  lamented  Capt.  Stanley  and  Lieutenant 
Yule,  in  the  Rattlesnake  and  Bramble. 

Adele  Island,  a  small  coral  bank,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  trees,  marks  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  this  archipelago,  and  is  in  lat.  11^25^  Ion.  154^  34'.  It  is 
connected  with  Cape  Deliverance,  lat.  11^23^26',  Ion.  154^  16',  on  Rossel  Island, 
by  a  continuous  line  of  coral  reefs.  The  whole  of  this  southern  coast  is  protected 
by  an  almost  impenetrable  line  of  coral  reef  without  any  opening ;  but,  unlike  the 
dangerous  labyrinth  off  the  coast  of  Australia,  it  has  no  outlying  dangers. 
Coasting  along  its  outer  edge  is  therefore  not  attended  with  any  danger.  Now, 
therefore,  that  the  surveys  of  Torres  Strait  and  its  channels  have  been  surveyed, 
and  will  soon  be  before  the  world,  this  coast  ofiers  an  easy  and  safe  line  of 
approach  to  that  important  strait.  Ilk  Sud-Est,  or  South-East  Island^  is  very 
high,  and  its  South  side  is  protected  by  the  coral  barrier  reef.    Two  openings 
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were  found  through  this  reef  by  the  Bramble,  between  the  S.E.  point  and  the 
Conde  Peninsula  (lat.  11°  39^,  Ion.  153°  37'),  through  either  of  which  there  is  a 
clear  channel  to  the  sea.  The  reef  continues,  though  its  edges  were  not  all 
examined  by  D'Urville,  to  the  Duckdteau  Islands,  lat.  11°  15'  S.,  Ion.  152°  28. 
There  is  very  good  anchorage  under  the  lee  of  these  islands,  and  here  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  barrier  reef  appears  to  terminate,  leaving  clear  passages  between 
the  reefs  which  surround  the  islands  and  groups  forming  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
Louisiade.  The  Duch&teau  Islands  are  not  permanently  inhabited,  but  are  only 
visited  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  turtle.  While  the  Bramble  was 
here  they  came  off  in  great  numbers  from  the  larger  islands,  bringing  cocoa-nuts 
and  yams  in  great  quantities  for  barter. 

At  Ouessant  Island,  lat.  11°  10',  Ion.  151°  20^,  the  banrier  reef  trends  more  to 
the  N.W.,  and  to  the  northward  is  the  S,E.  Cape  of  New  Guinea,  in  lat.  10°  42', 
Ion.  151°  y.  The  Brumer  Islands  lie  in  lat.  10°  48',  Ion.  150°  36^.  There  is 
anchorage  here  under  their  lee,  and  the  natives  will  bring  yams  and  cocoa-nuts 
for  barter.  There  is  also  anchorage  at  Dufaure  Island,  lat.  10°  34'  S.,  Ion. 
150°  0';  the  natives  were  friendly  and  similar  to  those  to  the  eastward.  To  the 
northward  of  this  is  Bougainville's  Cul  de  Sac  de  VOrangerie;  and  here,  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  the  magniBcent  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  axis  of 
this  portion  of  New  Guinea  becomes  visible.  Many  of  the  peaks  are  as  high  as 
that  of  Teneriffe,  and  they  follow  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  to  the  North  and 
East. 

It  will  be  needless  to  follow  the  detail  of  the  coast  to  the  westward,  as  all 
information  respecting  it  can  only  be  useful  in  connexion  with  the  description  of 
Torres  Strait;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  at  Cape  Rodney,  lat.  10°  15',  Ion.  148°  31', 
and  Point  Hood,  lat.  10°  1\',  Ion.  147°  50',  tlie  coast  bears  to  the  northward, 
forming  an  extensive  bight,  whose  We^t  extreme  will  be  found  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  Torres  Strait. 

The  Barrier  Reefs  of  the  Australian  coast,  it  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to 
endeavour  to  describe  in  few  words.  Their  wonderful  intricacy,  and  extremely 
dangerous  character,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  an  inspection  of  the  charts.  All 
remarks  will  be  reserved  for  another  place  ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  enumerate 
those  detached  dangers  and  shoals  which  bestrew  the  Coral  Sea.  But  previous 
to  doing  so,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  their  positions  and  character  do  not  all  rest 
on  equally  good  evidence.  And  a  very  minute,  connected,  and  extensive  exami- 
nation must  be  made  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  dangers  of  this  sea  are 
properly  and  fully  understood. 

Farquiiar  Group. — This  is  a  collection  of  islands  and  reefs  occupying  a  larg^ 
space,  parts  of  which  have  been  discovered  at  separate  times,  and  reported  as 
distinct  dangers.  The  entire  group  consbts  of  seven  low  sandy  islets,  connected 
by  reefs,  three  of  which  are  covered  with  bushes.  It  was  discovered,  in  1821,  on 
board  the  French  ship  Le  Trois  Frhes,  commanded  by  M.  Tregrosse,  in  compaoy 
with  the  English  brig  Jessie,  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  group  these  islets  are  on 
the  meridian  of  151°  47',  and  that  at  the  West  end  is  in  lat.  17°  39',  Ion.  151°  27'. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  dry  bank  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Viae^  in 
lat.  17°  45',  Ion.  151°  40',  is  a  portion  of  it.     A  reef  haa  also  been  stated  to 
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have  been  discovered  by  Capt.  John  Lihou,  R.N.,  in  the  Zenobia^  in  1823,  in 
lat.  17**  25'  S.,  Ion.  151°  45',  extending  46  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction  ; 
this  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Governor  Farquhar  group,  which  may  reach  as 
far  as  the  Alert  Shoal. 

Treorosse  Islets. — Two  small  islets,  discovered  by  Capt.  Tregrosse,  as  above, 
to  the  West  of  the  Farquhar  group,  the  westernmost  in  lat.  17*^  42',  Ion.  150^43'. 
The  westernmost  reef  is  in  lat.  17°  44',  loo.  150°  32'.  M.  Tregrosse  steered 
through  a  passage  5  or  6  miles  wide,  which  appeared  safe. 

A  DANGEROUS  REEF  lics  io  lat.  16°  52',  Ion.  149°  50',  according  to  Capt.  T.  B. 
Simpson . 

The  OspREY  Shoal,  discovered  in  1844,  lies  in  lat.  14°  42',  Ion.  146°  30'. 

The  Two  Shoals  of  Bougainville  are  dangerous,  and  were  first  seen  by  that 
navigator,  June  6,  1768.  The  first  is  in  lat.  15°  17',  Ion.  147°  57';  the  second 
in  lat.  15°  35',  Ion.  148°  6'. 

Diana  Banks  are  a  small  sandy  islet,  awash,  and  surrounded  with  rocks, 
also  discovered  by  Bougainville.     Lat.  15°  41',  Ion.  150°  25'. 

Mellish  Banks  and  Kats,  discovered  in  1812,  by  Capt.  A.  Bristow.  The 
highest  part  of  this  is  about  8  feet  above  water.  It  is  quite  steep-to,  no  bottom 
being  found  in  many  parts  within  a  ship*s  length  of  the  breakers.  Numerous 
sea-birds,  boobies,  &c.,  on  it.  The  centre  is  in  lat.  17°  16',  Ion.  156°  12' E. 
It  is  most  likely  identical  with  Yaung*s  Reef, 

Alert  Shoal  was  discoveredby  Capt.  Brodie,  of  the  Alert^  October  4,  1817. 
It  is  composed  of  two  sandy  islets,  surrounded  by  a  dangerous  shoal,  which 
extends  a  long  distance  to  the  South.     Lat.  17°  2'  S.,  Ion.  151°  49'  E. 

Bampton  Shoal  was  discovered  June  2,  1793,  by  the  vessels  Shah  Hormuzeer 
and  Chesterfield,  It  is  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  of  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  line 
of  sand-hills  and  breakers,  having  an  opening  to  the  S.E.,  leading  to  an  extensive 
enclosed  bay,  with  30  to  80  fathoms  in  it.  At  the  S.W.  end  are  two  small 
islands  with  trees,  called  the  Avon  Isles,  They  are  in  lat.  19°  30'  S.,  and  Ion. 
158°  10'. 

David  Reef  is  in  lat.  19°  20',  Ion.  151°  0',  according  to  the  chart. 

Horse-Shoe  Shoal. — A  discovery  of  Lieutenant  Vine.  Its  northern  extreme 
is  in  lat.  20°  5'  S.,  Ion.  51°  50'.  The  convex  side  is  to  the  southward,  extending 
15  miles  to  the  South  and  East. 

Frederick  Reef,  18  leagues  in  extent,  a  curve,  the  convexity  facing  the 
South,  discovered,  in  1812,  by  a  vessel  whose  name  it  bears.  Lat.  20°  45', 
Ion.  154°  15'  E. 

Minerva  Suoal. — A  bank  seen  by  the  vessel  whose  name  it  bears,  July  8, 
1818 ;  the  depth  found  was  not  less  than  8  and  10  fathoms,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  some  spots  which  might  be  dangerous.  When  on  the  shoalest  part 
the  ship  was  directly  between  the  Booby  and  Bellona  Shoals,  as  marked  on 
Flinders'  chart.     Lat.  20°  41',  Ion.  159°  30^. 

BooAT  Shoal. — A  discovery  of  Lieutenant  Ball,  in  the  Supply^  1790.  Lat. 
21°  2',  Ion.  159°  2' E. 

Ball   Shoal,  another  discovery  of  the  same  period,   in  lat.  21°  0',  Ion. 

160°  36'. 
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D£LLONA  Shoal,  discovered,  in  1793,  by  the  ship  Bellona,  It  may  be  a 
portion  of  the  group.  Its  position  is  very  vaguely  determined  as  lat.  20°  54', 
Ion.  169°  47'. 

Claudine's  Reef,  seen  in  1820,  bearing  6  miles  West  from  the  South  end  of 
Booby  Island  or  Shoal,  having  a  clear  passage  between  them.  Lat.  21°  19'  S., 
Ion.  159°  4'. 

All  these  last  five  reefs  apparently  form  a  cluster  by  themselves,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  undiscovered  dangers  exist,  and  that  many  of  the 
isolated  observations  made  on  their  discovery  will  prove  to  be  very  erroneous. 

Welsh  Bank,  on  Capt.  King*s  chart,  is  placed  in  lat.  21°  15' S.,  Ion.  153°  56'. 

Kenv's  Reef,  discovered  April  3,  1824,  by  Capt.  Kenn,  of  the  ship  William 
Shand,  consists  of  rocks  and  sand,  partly  above  water  ;  it  is  9  miles  long  S.E.  and 
N.  W.     Its  centre  is  in  lat.  21°  9'  S.,  Ion.  155°  49^  E. 

Saumarez  Suoals  were  seen  in  the  Zenobia^  Capt.  Lihou,  February  27,  1823. 
The  North  extreme  is  a  dry  bank,  and  it  was  supposed  that  other  reefs  existed  to 
the  N.W.  of  this.  The  shoal  extends  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  from  lat.  21°  35'  30% 
to  21°  44' S.Jon.  153°  46'. 

Midday  Reef,  discovered  by  Capt.  R.  Cams,  in  the  Neptune^  June  20,  1818. 
Its  position,  western  end,  was  well  determined,  lat.  21°  52'  S.,  Ion.  154°  20'  E. 
It  extends  to  the  East  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  consisting  of 
sand-banks  and  rocks,  some  just  visible  above  water,  others  elevated  from  5  to 
20  feet.    There  seemed  to  be  several  passages  between  the  banks. 

Wreck  Reef  takes  its  name  from  the  loss  of  the  Cato  and  Porpoise  on  it  in 
the  night  of  August  15,  1803.  It  is  7  leagues  long  E.  and  W.,  and  forms  six 
coral  reefs.  The  easternmost  is  covered  with  wiry  grass  and  some  shrubs,  and 
was  called  Bird  Islet,  The  spot  where  the  wreck  occurred,  according  to  Capt. 
Flinders,  who  was  on  board,  is  in  lat.  22°  11',  Ion.  155°  19'.  The  chain  extends 
from  Ion.  155°  7'  to  155°  28'.  It  is  high  water  here  at  8**  45',  rise  6  or  8  feet ; 
variation,  9°  ir  E. 

Australia  Reef,  discovered  by  Capt.  Slight,  1824.  It  cannot  be  seen  far 
off,  as  the  sea  is  very  smooth  around  it  at  times.     Lat.  22°  45',  Ion.  156°  6'. 

Cato  Bakk,  discovered  by  the  ships  Porpoise  and  Cato,  August  15,  1803.  It 
is  a  dry  sand-bank,  small,  and  without  vegetation.  Innumerable  birds  flock 
around  it.  Its  situation,  according  to  Capt.  Flinders,  is  in  lat  23°  6'  S., 
Ion.  155°  2y. 

Capel  Bank. — A  deep  coral  shoal,  discovered  by  H.  M.  sloop  Hyacinthy 
June  8,  1835.  The  least  depth  found  on  it  was  32  to  40  fathoms,  red  and  white 
coral,  and  white  sand.  Lat.  24°  14'  51^^  S.,  Ion.  159°  18'  15'.  lu  whole  extent 
was  not  ascertained. 

To  the  westward  of  New  Caledonia  there  appears  to  be  a  series  of  detached 
shoals,  which  run  in  a  direction  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  the  mountain  ridges 
which  compose  that  large  island  and  its  reefs.  Perhaps  there  may  be  fome 
geological  connexion  between  this  parallelism,  and  more  dangers  may  be  found  in 
the  same  line. 

The  dangers  hitherto  announced  are  as  follow :. — 

Grimes'Shoal,  placed  on  Norie*s  chart,  1825,  without  a  name,  in  lat. 23°53' 3., 
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Ion.  165^  10'  £  ,  is  raade  by  Capt.  Grimes,  of  the  Woodlark,  to  be  25  miles  West 
of  this,  so  that  its  longitude  may  be  about  1 65°  0'  E.  He  describes  it  as  having 
10  fathoms  leasl  water  on  it.* 

Hamond  Island. — An  island  announced  from  report  (without  a  name),  by 
Commander  Hamond,  R.N.  We  have  therefore  placed  his  name  to  it.  It  is  in 
lat.  22*»  30'  S.,  Ion.  162°  51'  E. 

Tamar  Reef. — A  dangerous  shoal,  on  which  the  Tamar  of  Sydney  struck,  in 
lat.  21"^  21'  S.,  Ion.  16P  36'  E.  It  is  reported  to  extend  a  long  distance  to  the 
N.W. ;  perhaps  it  is  connected  with  the  following. 

A  SHOAL  in  about  lat.  20°  5'  S.,  Ion.  160°  30'  £.,  as  repolfted  to  Capt.  Simpson. 

The  HEW  SHOAL,  as  it  is  called  by  the  whalers,  is  very  imperfectly  laid  down 
on  the  chart,  as  different  authorities  rary  greatly  as  to  its  position ;  it  is  said  to 
be  in  lat.  20°  55' S.,  Ion.  160°  28' E.  It  is  covered,  bat  the  sea  breaks  very 
heavy  on  it.f 


MIDDLETON  ISLAND  is  very  hi|h,  with  a  remarkable  peak.  Its  position 
is  doubtful.  Capt.  Flinders  informed  Mr.  Purdy  that  he  was  uncertain  of  its 
place.  Mr.  Purdy  makes  it  in  lat.  27°  58',  Ion.  159°  30'.  Capt.  Flinders  places 
it  a  degree  to  the  eastward. 

MIDDLETON  SHOALS.— An  extensive  reef,  also  doubtful  as  to  situation, 
is  placed  in  lat.  29°  10',  Ion.  158°  22'. 

ELIZA  REEF,  ou  which  the  Eliza  was  wrecked  in  1831,  is  in  lat.  29°  30'  S., 
Ion,  158°  30',  from  the  observations  of  the  Fairy  cutter,  sent  from  Sydney  to 
examine  the  wreck. 

SERINGAPATAM  and  ELIZABETH  SHOAL,  discovered  by  the  ships 
Claudine  and  Marquis  of  Hastings^  1820.  It  appeared  to  be  of  a  circular  form, 
3  miles  in  circuit,  with  deep  water  in  the  centre,  and  a  few  rocks,  like  negro 
heads,  on  the  edges,  which  elsewhere  are  covered,  the  sea  running  high  over 
them.     Lat.  30°  5',  Ion.  159°  0'. 

Favourite  Shoal,  doubtful,  is  placed  in  lat.  26°  6',  Ion.  160°  0'. 

LORD  HOWE'S  ISLAND  was  discovered  February  17, 1788,  by  Lieutenant 
Ball,  commanding  the  Supply. I  It  is  about  6  miles  long,  N.N.W.  }  W.  and 
S.S.E.  il  £.  On  the  N.E.  and  eastern  parts  are  several  islets  and  rocks  from 
1  to  2  miles*  distance.  There  is  a  small  settlement  on  the  North  end,  according 
to  Capt.  Bethune,  where  pigs  and  potatoes  may  be  got  in  small  quantities.  The 
Admiralty  Rocks^  on  the  North  side  of  the  island,  are  dangerous.  The  highest 
part  of  the  island  is  called  Mount  Gower^  and  is  about  2,500  feet  high,  visible 
20  leagues  off. 

*   Nautical  Magazine,  February,  1844,  p.  00. 

t  Ibid, ;  November,  1848,  p.  674 ;  July,  1847,  p.  370.  X  Huuter^i  liitlorical  Journal. 
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BALL'S  PYRAMID  lies  about  10  miles  S.E.,  by  compass,  from  Lord  Howe*s 
island.  This,  too,  may  be  seen  at  12  leagues'  distance.  It  is  a  rock  gurrounded 
by  other  and  dangerous  rocks.  There  appears  to  be  an  islet  or  two  off  its  N.W. 
end.  The  reefs  on  its  South  side  are  dangerous.  The  channel  between  Ball's 
Pyramid  and  Lord  Howe*s  Island  appeared  to  be  clear.  Capt.  Bethune,  in  H.M.S. 
Conway^  made  the  latitude  of  the  islet  off  the  N.E.  end  of  Lord  Howe's  Island  to 
be  in  31°  22'  36^  S.,  and  the  longitude  of  Ball's  Pyramid,  8^  5'  59"  E.  of  Port 
Jackson,  or  159°  24'.* 


The  COAST  of  AUSTRALIA,  to  the  northward  of  Sandy  Cape,  is  fronted 
with  the  innumerable  coral  reefs  previously  alluded  to.  Horsburgh  therefore 
recommends  this  cape  to  be  taken  as  a  point  of  departure,  and,  in  proceeding  to 
the  northward,  not  to  go  to  the  eastward  of  its  meridian. 

SANDY  CAPE  is  in  lat.  24°  42',  Ion.  153°  20',  according  to  Flinders.  It  is 
the  North  extremity  of  an  extensive  sterile  island,  called  Great  Sandy  Island, 
The  eastern  point  of  this,  Indian  Head,  was  thus  named  by  Cook,  in  1770,  from 
the  crowd  of  natives  on  it.  It  is  in  lat.  28°  1',  Ion.  153°  26'.  To  the  S.E.  of  it 
a  bank  of  9  fathoms  has  been  reported,  Gardner  Bank,  in  lat.  25°  25',  Ion.  154°  0'. 

CAPE  MORETON  is  the  next  point  of  importance  to  the  southward.  It  is  in 
lat  27°  1',  Ion.  153°  30'.  It  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Moreton  Island,  and  visible 
from  a  ship's  deck  8  leagues  off;  when  first  seen  it  appears  detached,  as  the  land 
between  it  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  is  very  low.  The  North  channel 
into  Moreton  Bay  is  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  this,  and  to  the  southward 
of  FUnder's  Rocks,  the  only  outlying  danger,  3  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  cape. 
The  channels  are  buoyed,  and  whalers  will  find  it  a  good  place  for  wood  and 
water. 

CAPE  BYRON  is  the  easternmost  cape  of  Australia.  It  is  in  lat.  28°  38', 
Ion.  153°  40'.  It  is  a  small  steep  head,  projecting  2  miles  from  the  low  land,  and 
in  coming  along  the  coast  makes  like  an  island.  There  are  three  rocks  on  its 
North  side;  and  at  8  or  9  leagues  in  a  N.  57°  W.  direction  from  it  is  Mount 
Warning,  the  peaked  top  of  a  mass  of  mountains,  3,300  feet  high,  the  highest 
land  on  this  coast. 

The  coast  to  Sfioal  Bay,  a  small  plain  50  miles  to  the  southward,  is  mostly  low 
and  sandy,  and  the  soundings  at  from  2  to  4  miles  off  vary  from  10  to  32  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom.    There  is  nothing  particular  on  the  coast. 

Smokt  Cape,  in  lat.  30°  56',  Ion.  153°  6',  has  three  hummocks  standing  upon 
so  many  projecting  points.  Southward  of  it  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  sandy, 
but  its  uniformity  is  broken  at  intervals  by  rocky  points,  which  at  first  appear  like 
islands. 

The  Three  Brothers  are  an  excellent  landmark  for  this  coast.  These  three 
hills  lie  from  1  to  5  miles  behind  the  shore,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  range  of 
land,  coming  out  of  the  interior  country.  The  northernmost  hill  is  the  broadest, 
most  elevated,  and  nearest  the  sea,  visible  50  miles  from  a  ship's  deck.  It  is  in 
lat.  1°43',  Ion.  152°  47'. 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  November,  1840,  p.  700. 
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The  entrance  to  Port  Macquarie  is  in  lat.  31°  26',  Ion.  152°  57'.  The 
bearing  of  the  Brothers  will  point  out  its  position,  which  is  also  marked  by  a 
signal  station. 

PORT  STEPHENS  is  an  excellent  harbour.  Its  entrance  opens  between  two 
high  headlands,  Yacabah  and  Tamarec.  The  land  is  remarkable  about  this  part, 
as  the  hills  near  its  mouth,  when  seen  at  6  or  7  leagues  from  the  S.E.,  appear  like 
a  group  of  islands  in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves.  Barroinee  Point  is  in  lat. 
32°  40' 45*,  Ion.  152°  4'  15*. 

PORT  HUNTER,  important  on  account  of  the  coal  mines  it  contains,  is 
8  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Port  Stephens.  The  court-house  of  the  town  of  Newcastle 
is  in  lat.  32°  55'50^  Ion.  151°  48'  45^ 

Broken  Bat,  into  which  the  River  Hawkesbury  falls,  is  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  its  shores.  It  contains  several  excellent  anchorages.  The  South 
part  is  in  lat.  33°  34',  Ion.  151°  20'. 

PORT  JACKSON  is  the  principal  harbour  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  and 
well  deserves  the  pre-eminence  it  has  attained.  It  is. easy  of  approach,  and 
affords  every  advantage  as  a  port.  The  following  are  Capt.  P.  P.  King's 
directions : — 

Port  Jackson  is  a  safe  and  excellent  harbour ;  a  ship  may  run  in  between  the 
heads  without  fear,  for  the  passage  is  clear,  the  coast  pretty  steep  on  both  sides, 
and  as  the  sea  breaks  on  the  rocks,  even  in  fine  weather,  it  shows  all  those  that 
are  a  little  detached  from  the  shore. 

On  the  Outer  South  Head  stands  the  lighthouse  or  Macquarie  tower.  It  is 
near  the  edge  of  the  highest  cliff,  which  is  255  feet  in  height.  It  is  100  feet 
high,  so  that  the  light  is  355  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water.  It  revolves  in 
every  half  minute,  and  is  excellent.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  eastward  from  all 
points  between  S.  by  E.  and  N.  by  E.  by  compass.  The  lighthouse  stands  in  lat. 
33°  51'  IV  S.,  Ion.  151°  18'  12".  On  the  same  high  ridge,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  more  to  the  northward,  stand  a  flag-staff  and  semaphore,  which  com- 
municate with  Sydney. 

About  14  miles  N.N.  W.  (jnagnetic)  from  the  lighthouse,  the  ridge  breaks  down 
to  a  low  rocky  point,  called  the  Inner  South  Head,  from  which  a  broad  reef 
projects  more  than  a  cable's  length ;  but  as  from  this  point  the  Inner  and  Outer 
Heads  bear  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  by  £.  {magnetic),  and  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
and  1  mile  distant,  there  is  abundant  room  to  work  into  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  If  the  wind  hang  from  the  southward,  it  would  be  imprudent  for  a 
stranger  to  work  past  the  Sow  and  Pigs,  the  only  danger  of  importance  in  Port 
Jackson ;  he  may  therefore  anchor  anywhere  between  the  Middle  and  South 
Heads,  according  to  the  wind,  and  wait  there  for  a  pilot,  who  readily  comes  on 
board  when  the  signal  has  been  made  in  the  offing. 

To  sail  in  with  a  leading  wind,  steer  for  Middle  Head,  a  projecting  cliff  that 
fices  the  entrance,  until  the  harbour  opens  round  the  Inner  South  Head,  half  a 
mile  inside  of  which  lies  the  Sow  and  Pigs,  or  Middle  Ground.  This  is  a  bank  of 
sand  and  rocks  about  400  fathoms  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth,  its  length  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  harbour.  A  small  portion  of  it  is  dry,  and  consists  of  a 
few  rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  almost  always  breaks ;  they  form  the  outer  end  of 
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parU,  yet  there  are  some  straggling  rocks  off  the  South  point  of  Watson  s  Bay, 
and  also  round  Shark*s  Island. 

There  is  good  anchorage  iu  all  parts  of  the  harbour  when  within  the  middle 
head.  There  is  also  anchorage  in  North  Harbour,  but  not  to  be  recommended, 
for  the  swell  sometimes  rolls  heavily  in  there  ;  but  no  swell  can  affect  the  anchorage 
between  Middle  Head  and  the  Sow  and  Pigs. 

SYDNEY  COVE  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  200  fathoms  wide,  and  would 
contain  upwards  of  twenty  ships  swinging  at  their  moorings.  The  shores  are 
bold-tOy  and,  excepting  the  rocky  shoals  that  extend  off  Point  Bennilong  and 
Point  Dawes,  ships  may  approach  very  near. 

The  tide  rises  from  6  to  8  feet,  and  at  full  and  change  it  is  high  water  in 
Sydney  Cove  at  8^  30^,  but  at  the  heads  it  precedes  this  time  by  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  variation  of  the  compass  observed  at  Sydney  Cove,  in  1822,  was 
8®  42'  E. ;  at  Garden  Island,  9°  6' ;  and  at  Camp  Cove,  9°  42'. 

If  a  ship  bound  to  Port  Jackson  should,  from  want  of  observations,  be 
uncertain  of  her  latitude,  and  fall  in  with  the  land  either  to  the  sou  thward  or 
northward  of  it  in  blowing  weather,  she  may  find  shelter  in  Botany  Bay  or  in 
Broken  Bay,  as  circumstances  require.  The  former  is  about  3  leagues  to  the 
southward,  and  the  latter  about  5  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson  ; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  such  ships  as  may  happen  to  be  in  bad 
condition,  and  unable  to  keep  off  shore,  should  be  aware  of  these  useful  places 
of  refuge. 

BoTAMT  Bay  is  about  9  miles  South  of  the  entrance  of  Port  Jackson.  The 
entrance  is  clear,  and  lies  between  Cape  Banks  and  Cape  Solander^  the  latter  in 
lat.  34°  0'45"  S.,  Ion.  15P  15'  5^.  Steer  through  mid-channel,  and  anchor  on 
the  North  shore. 

jEavis  Bay  is  in  lat.  35°  7'.  It  is  formed  to  the  North  by  Cape  Perpen- 
dicular, formed  of  high  cliffs,  with  a  flat  summit,  without  tree  or  shrub,  in  lat. 
35°  6'  28%  Ion.  151°  2'.     This  entrance  is  1 J  or  2  miles  wide. 

Cape  George,  in  lat.  35°  10',  Ion.  150°  59',  is  to  the  southward  of  Jervis  Bay, 
and  is  the  best  landfall  to  make  on  this  coast,  particularly  in  thick  or  hazy 
weather,  when  ships  are  uncertain  of  their  latitude,  it  being  no  more  than 
25  leagues  from  Port  Jackson. 

Cape  Dromedary  is  in  lat.  36°  18',  and  has  a  double  mountain  over  it,  which 
Cook  thence  called  Mount  Dromedary.  It  is  high,  and  may  be  seen  20  leagues 
off.  Six  miles  to  the  eastward  is  Montague  Island,  2  miles  long,  with  anchorage 
to  the  West. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  place  of  some  interest,  as  a  new  town,  Boyd^  is  springing 
up.  On  Toraraga  Point  a  landmark,  called  the  Wanderer's  Tower,  has  been 
erected,  which  may  easily  be  seen  15  miles  off,  and  points  out  the  position. 
Point  Brierly,  according  to  CapL  Stokes,  is  in  lat.  37°  6'  40^  Ion.  149°  57'  42', 
and  lies  between  East  and  West  Boyd. 

CAPE  HOWE  is  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Australia,  and  the  North  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Bass's  Strait.  It  is  a  low  point  of  rocks  and  sand,  with  a  small  island 
close  to  it. 

The  lighthouse  is  on  Gaho  Island,  5  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cape.     It  is 
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fa  tkt  S.W.  turner  of  Seorai  B^,  hetwetm  Cape  Sortje,  the  Xartb  ead  of 
^Knwjf  fgUmdf  uA  Cupe  Direciwm^  Uei  the  aMMrth  of  the  Earner  Dewwmt.  Se««a 
a^ika  oofth-^^aflwafd  froai  Cape  DireetJoa  it  the  aMMth  of  \mtk  Bmaf^  leading  to 
PiU  WaUr  aod  Kmfolk  Bay.  Go  the  vcatern  ihoie  if  Adveatne  Bay,  ^ke 
Hoath  pcMOt  id  «hicb«  earned  Flated  Cape,  it  high,  steep,  and  prajectia^* 
eoaipoced  fA  baiakic  colonnc,  aad  covered  with  trees;  aad  adjacent  to  its 
northern  part  is  Pingain  Uaod,  of  moderate  height,  and  also  corered  vith  tvaea. 
This  bay  it  a  good  place  of  shelter  from  S.  W.  and  westerly  gales  of  wind. 

RIVER  DERW£NT.--Tbe  entrance  of  this  river,  between  Cape  Soitie  aad 
Cape  Direction,  is  aboat  2  miles  wide,  and  continues  of  the  same  breadth  fisr 
5  miles,  to  the  South  point  of  Dooble  Bay,  which  extends  6  miles  North  maA 
South,  and  2|  miles  in  depth ;  with  an  entrance  of  1 1  miles  wide,  and  the  sowad* 
7  to  2  fathoms. 
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HOBARTON  stands  on  the  West  bank  of  the  river,  about  10  miles  from  Cape 
Sortie ;  it  is  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Table, 
and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  from  North  to  South.  Fort  Mulgrave,  on  the 
South  point  of  Sullivan  Cove  (the  port  of  Hobarton),  is  in  lat.  42°  53'  35'  S.,  Ion. 
147®  21'  30'  E.;  variation  of  the  compass,  9""  lO'  E. 

Ships  from  the  v^estward,  bound  into  the  Derwent  through  Storm  Bay,  ought 
to  give  Tasman's  Head  a  good  berth  in  order  to  avoid  the  islands  and  rocks  lyin^ 
off  it.  In  proceeding  northward  past  Fluted  Cape,  the  most  remarkable  object 
will  be  the  Mount  Table,  which  is  very  high,  and  in  appearance  resembles  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  advancing  up  the  bay,  Betsy's  Island,  which  is  high,  soon  appears  in  sight, 
and  will  enable  you  to  steer  for  a  small  rocky  islet  named  the  Iron  Pot,  between 
which  and  Cape  Direction  there  is  only  a  boat-passage.  Iron  Pot  Island  is 
marked  by  a  lighthouse,  which  at  night  exhibits  a  fixed  light  at  about  70  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  at  5  leagues  oft*. 

Having  now  entered  the  Derwent,  steer  about  N.  by  W.  for  a  low,  sJopiog 
point  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  when  abreast  of  it  the  town  will  open  in  view  to 
the  westward. 

There  is  no  danger  all  the  way  up,  and  ships  may  stand  within  half  a  cable's 
length  on  either  side ;  the  holding  ground  is  good  in  every  part,  and  the  depth  of 
water  nowhere  exceeds  18  fathoms.  The  anchorage  is  called  Sullivan  Cove, 
although  it  is  merely  a  bend  of  the  land ;  but  the  low,  sloping  point  before 
mentioned  shelters  the  shipping  from  the  sea ;  though  there  is  a  long  fetch  from 
theS.E.,  which,  when  it  blows  hard  from  that  quarter,  causes  a  short  breaking  sea. 

Bruvt  Islakd  forms  the  western  side  of  Storm  Bay,  and  to  the  West  of  this 
again  is  another  channel,  D*Entrecasteaux*s  Channel.  Tasman*s  Head  is  the 
S.E.  point  of  Bruny  Island.  There  are  some  rocks  off  it  called  the  Boreels,  the 
S.W.  of  which  are  called  the  Friars,  in  lat  43<»  32',  Ion.  147°  21'.  They  are 
bare  pyramidal  rocks. 

Cape  Brunv  is  the  S.W.  cape  of  the  island,  and  on  it  a  lighthouse  was  erected 
in  1838.  The  following  directions  were  issued  with  the  notice: — '*  The  top  of 
the  light  upon  Cape  Bruny  is  339  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  tower,  which 
is  quite  white,  is  44  feet  high,  and  forms  a  good  landmark  by  day  ;  the  machinery 
makes  a  complete  revolution  every  five  minutes;  the  alteration,  however,  from 
light  to  shade,  takes  place  every  fifty  seconds,  and  this  forms  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  light. 

"  Vessels  coming  from  the  westward,  unless  a  pilot  has  got  on  board,  are 
recommended  in  no  case  to  pass  between  the  Actseon  Reefs  and  the  western 
shore ;  but,  having  arrived  abreast  of  the  Whale*s  Head,  they  are  to  bring  that 
head  to  bear  S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  by  compass,  and  not  open  it  to  the  southward  of 
that  bearing  before  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Bruny  bears  N.  by  £.  |  £.  by  compass, 
at  which  time  the  S.E.  break,  or  part  of  the  Actceon  Reefs,  will  bear  W.  |  N.  by 
compass,  distant  2|  miles,  which  must  not  be  approached  nearer,  unless  the 
vessel  be  in  charge  of  a  pilot ;  from  that  position  the  steering  N.  by  W.  by 
compass,  will  keep  them  in  mid-channel,  where  no  danger  exists. 

"  In  bafiHing  or  working  winds,  vessels  are  to  keep  on  the  eastern  shore,  which 
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SECTION      IV. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE    WINDS    OF    THE    PACIFIC    OCEAN. 

This  important  branch  of  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific  is  not  so  clearly  under- 
stood, or  its  particulars  so  well  defined,  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  science  or  commerce  have  attracted  a  greater  number  of  voyagers,  and 
elicited  a  far  greater  extent  of  observation.  In  this,  as  in  other  points  connected 
with  the  great  ocean,  its  vast  extent  operates  against  the  attainment  of  that  minute 
acquaintance  with  its  phenomena  which  is  so  readily  attainable  in  the  Atlantic  or 
Indian  oceans.  The  brief  remarks,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  present  on  this 
point  must  be  taken  rather  as  generalities  derived  from  the  observed  facts,  or  often 
deduced  empirically,  than  the  assertion  of  any  certain  laws  by  which  these 
phenomena  are  governed.  A  general  law  cannot  be  established  by  a  single 
observation,  which  is  frequently  the  amount  of  our  knowledge ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that,  before  any  system  can  be  absolutely  established,  these  observa- 
tions must  be  greatly  multiplied  and  amply  discussed. 

The  wind -systems  of  the  Pacific  appear  to  be  more  simple  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic  or  Indian  oceans.  In  them  local  causes — the  configuration  and  efiect  of 
the  land  in  modifying  their  natural  characteristics — have  much  greater  influence 
than  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  land  and  water  exist  in  a  very  different  ratio  to 
each  other. 

Of  the  natural  causes  which  produce  those  mighty  currents  of  air,  known  as  the 
trade-winds,  and  the  less  regular  extra-tropical  winds,  much  need  not  be  said 
here.  The  explanation  first  given  by  Dr.  Halley  is  that  now  considered  as  the 
correct  one.  After  he  had  promulgated  his  theory  he  rejected  it,  and  it  was  not 
acknowledged  until  it  was  revived  by  John  Hadley. 

The  inter-tropical  zone  is  maintained  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  those 
to  the  North  and  South  of  it,  from  the  sun  being  constantly  vertical  over  some 
portion.  The  air  within  that  space  becoming  rarified,  and  thus  specifically 
higher  than  that  outside  the  limits,  rises  from  the  surface,  while  the  colder  air 
replaces  it  by  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  poles  toward  the 
equator.  The  warmer  air  must,  according  to  this  theory,  be  carried  over  these 
southerly  and  northerly  currents  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  thus,  by  keeping 
the  equilibrium,  maintains  a  continuous  circulation. 
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rushes  in  to  replace  it,  and  thus  forms  the  sea-breeze.  The  reverse  takes  place 
during  the  night.  Then  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  frequently  warmer  than  that  of 
the  land,  and  the  air  rushes  towards  the  sea  and  causes  the  land-breeze. 

These  well-known  phenomena  demonstrate  that  the  winds  in  the  vicinity  of  land 
do  not  follow  the  same  regularity  that  they  do  in  the  open  ocean,  where  their 
difference  of  condition  is  not  in  operation.  Hence  the  remarks  which  are  appli- 
cable to  any  one  latitude  are  of  a  very  different  nature  according  as  they  are 
intended  for  the  vicinity  of  land  or  the  reverse. 

Even  small  areas  of  land  have  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  regularity  of  the  trade 
winds.  The  aggregation  of  minute  spots  in  the  coral  groups,  as  in  the  Low 
Archipelago  or  the  Caroline  Islands,  are  sufficient,  apparently,  not  only  to  intercept 
their  regular  course,  but  even  to  reverse  it,  as  the  winds,  even  in  hurricanes 
and  strong  gales,  frequently  blow  in  opposition,  and  this  not  only  in  a  partial 
manner,  but  for  considerable  periods,  and  over  a  very  g^^at  extent  How  it  is  that 
the  land  should  have  such  apparently  undue  influence,  or  whether  it  is  that  the 
area  of  one  zone  of  winds  sometimes  usurps  the  situation  of  another  (as  was  sup- 
posed by  Capt.  Cook),  are  questions  yet  to  be  solved. 

In  a  subsequent  page  we  shall  speak  of  those  combinations  of  opposing  winds, 
now  known  as  revolving  storms,  which  are  met  with  in  considerable  violence  in 
some  parts,  especially  the  western  regions  of  the  Pacific ;  our  present  attention 
being  confined  to  the  winds  as  they  are  usually  found. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  observed  facts  in  the  Pacific,  we  are  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  so  (comparatively)  few  connected  and  authentic  records  of 
careful  observations.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  degree  of  temerity  in 
entering  upon  the  consideration  without  so  far  extending  the  subject  as  to  make 
it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  already  too  large.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  the  observations  to  those  which  are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  those 
navigators  whose  judgment  and  observation  deserve  every  confidence. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  have  hitherto  treated  on  the  winds  of  the  Pacific  stands 
the  eminent  Admiral  Krusenstern.  Although  his  work,  written  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  may  not  embody  all  that  can  be  drawn  up  on  the  general  subject, 
yet  it  presents  the  combined  observations  that  existed  at  that  period.  In  justice 
to  that  great  man  we  therefore  give  his  remarks  on  the  winds  as  he  has  written 
them. 

ADMIRAL  KRUSENSTERN  ON  WINDS. 

I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  work  which  contains  a  complete  treatise  upon  the 
prevailing  winds  an()  currents*  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  similar  to  those  which 
D*Apres  de  Mannevillette,  Dalrymple,  and  Horsburgh  have  published  on  the 
different  portions  of  the  East  Indies  :  and  because  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
winds  and  currents  in  the  different  seas  is  of  very  great  importance  to  navigation, 
particularly  upon  their  coasts,  where  they  often  take  directions  altogether  opposite 
to  those  which  are  found  in  the  open  ocean,  I  have  thought  it  not  out  of  place  to 
add  an  essay  which  should  contain  some  general  notions  on  these  subjects  for  the 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  we  have  here  leparated  the  remarks  on  the  currents  from  thoie  on 
thf»  trindt;  in  the  original  thfly  are  giten  together. 
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as  on  its  coasts  from  June  to  the  middle  of  September ;  the  prevailing  winds  were 
then  S.W.  and  West.  The  only  days  when  we  had  winds  fresh  from  S.E.  were 
the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  and  the  20th  and  30th  of  September.  Neither  do  we  see 
by  the  journals  of  La  Perouse  that  the  winds  from  S.E.  prevail  at  this  season. 
Capt.  Rikord  states  that  in  autumn  the  gales  generally  come  from  N.W. ;  and  cites 
several  instances  of  vessels  which  have  been  detained  whole  weeks  before  the  Bay 
of  Avatscha  before  they  were  able  to  enter :  the  ship  Mary^  of  the  American 
company,  was  a  whole  month  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Kamtschatka,  the  wind  from 
North  and  N.W.  not  allowing  her  to  enter  the  port.  The  currents  met  with  in 
Behring*s  Strait,  running  to  North  and  N.W.,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the 
S.W.  winds  are  those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  summer  on  the  coasts  and  in 
the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka;  and  although  winds  from  S.E.,maybe  felt,  these  are 
nevertheless  not  the  prevalent  winds. 

KuRiLi  Islands. 

During  summer  the  winds  are  variable  near  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  it  is  then 
difficult  to  determine  which  are  the  prevalent  quarters.  Capt  Golownin,  who  was 
charged  in  1811  to  trace  the  geography  of  these  islands,  remarks  that  with  winds 
from  the  S.S.E.  and  S.S.W.  quarters  the  weather  is  always  foggy,  but  the  haze 
being  dry,  the  sun  is  often  visible  through  this  fog.  Winds  from  the  East  and 
N.E.  bring  rain  and  bad  weather.  With  winds  from  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.  the 
weather  clears  up,  and  the  temperature  is  cold.  We  had,  in  the  Nadiijeda^ 
May  31,  1805,  a  very  strong  gale  from  N.N.E.,  accompanied  with  snow,  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  falling  1}^  below  zero.  The  temperature  with  winds 
from  N.N.W.  to  W.S.W.  is  cold,  and  the  air  dry  and  hazy.  With  winds  from 
S.S.W.  to  W.S.W.  the  sky  is  clear,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  foggy,  and 
the  temperature  very  warm.* 

Eastern  Coast  of  Japan. 

Capt.  King,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the  Nadihjeda^  ran  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Japan  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  In  this  part  of  the  year^ 
at  least,  the  winds  are  variable,  although  they  blow  oftener  from  the  northern 
quarters  than  from  the  South,  and  principally  under  the  parallel  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Japanese  coast. 

Eastern  Coast  of  China. 

The  winds  which  blow  along  the  N.E.  and  North  coasts  of  China  are  generally 
called  Monsoons.  The  name  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  :  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  these  winds,  as  well  by  their  constancy  as  their  direction, 
differ  greatly  from  the  monsoons  which  are  met  with  in  the  China  Sea.  In  this 
the  N.E.  monsoon  ends  towards  the  month  of  April,  and  that  of  the  S.E.  com- 
mences, although  along  the  East  and  N.E.  coasts  of  China  the  N.E.  winds  continue 
to  blow  until  the  month  of  June :  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  during  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year,  that  North  and  N.E.  winds  blow  along  the  eastern  coast  of 

*  Voyage  of  Capt.  Oolownin. 
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We  were  not  a  long  time  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Sea  of  Saghalin ;  and  even  in  this  short  time  it  was  rarely  possible  to 
get  observations  in  consequence  of  the  continual  fogs  which  characterize  this  sea, 
and  in  which  we  were  constantly  enveloped.  Put  it  is  to  my  friend,  Capt. 
Minitzkoy,a  distinguished  naval  officer,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  ideas 
on  the  winds  and  currents  of  this  sea.  They  are  the  result  of  observations  made 
during  a  residence  of  eight  years  at  Okhotsk,  where  he  was  commander-in-chief, 
and  where  he  pro6ted  by  the  opportunities  to  collect  all  that  could  contribute  to 
extend  knowledge  among  our  profession. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  winds  generally  blow  from 
S.E.  and  East,  very  rarely  from  any  other  quarter;  they  are  moderate,  and 
generally  accompanied  by  fogs  and  rains.  In  September,  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  the  wind  passes  gradually  to  the  South  by  the  West  and  N.W.,  and  is, 
in  the  night,  tolerably  fresh  from  the  N.W.  Towards  10^  a.m.,  it  sinks,  and  then 
veers  to  the  South.  During  all  these  months  the  sky  is  serene,  and  the  winds 
moderate. 

From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December,  violent  storms  and 
gales  of  wind  occur ;  fine  weather  generally  returns  as  soon  as  the  wind  passes 
to  the  North  and  N.W. 

In  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  the  winds  con- 
stantly blow  from  North  and  N.E.,  with  a  clear  sky. 

In  April  and  May  the  winds  are  moderate,  blowing  from  the  North  during  the 
night,  and  from  the  South  in  the  day. 

The  currents  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  view,  that  easterly  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year, 
and  that  westerly  winds,  which  are  so  frequent  in  high  latitudes,  occur  but  very 
rarely  here. 

Yellow  Sia. 

The  vessels  in  which  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Amherst  proceeded  as  ambas- 
sadors to  China,  are  the  only  Europeans  which  have  traversed  the  Yellow  Sea ; 
both  were  in  it  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
winds  blew  constantly  between  South  and  East,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  believe 
it  may  be  affirmed  that,  during  these  two  months  at  least,  the  S.E.  monsoon 
prevails  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  But  Captain  Hall  found,  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  sea,  that  northerly  winds  occur,  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  what  I  have  said  before,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
S.W.  monsoon  does  not  blow  but  during  two,  or  at  most  three,  months  of  the 
year,  within  the  N.W.  limits  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  North 
extreme  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  toward  the  S.E.  extremity  of  China,  which  is  the 
Strait  of  Formosa ;  but  during  these  three  mouths  it  does  not  always  blow  from 
S.W.,  but  often  from  S.E. 

Coast  of  the  Philippikes  avd  the  North  Coast  of  New  Guinea. 

The  rule  concerning  the  winds  from  the  North  and  South,  and  their  unequal 
duration,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  sea  lying  to  the  South  of  the  Strait  of  Formosa, 
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and  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Island  of  Magindanao, 
and  the  coast  of  New  Guinea;  the  S.W.  and  the  N.E.  monsoons  here  change 
every  sii  months.  Capt.  Hunter,  for  example,  found,  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  the  S.W.  monsoon  in  all  ito  force  in  the  month  of  July  ; 
it  blew  from  W.S.W.,  West,  and  W.N.W.,  with  a  current  to  the  southward  from 
lat  \2^2&  S.,  and  Ion.  128^  3(/ ;  to  the  southern  extreme  of  Magindanao  iu 
velocity  was  from  30  to  50  miles  in  twenty- four  hours.  In  the  same  neighboarbood 
Capt  Carteret  experienced,  on  the  20th  of  October,  a  violent  storm,  which  he  took 
for  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon.  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  the  monsoons 
regularly  change ;  but  N.E.  winds  are  not  exclusively  prevalent  during  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  for  during  one-half  the  season  the  winds  blow  from  the  North.  This  is 
what  the  Marquis  de  Ponterat,  a  French  officer  who  sailed  for  several  years  in  these 
parts,  says: — "  At  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon, 
northerly  winds  blow  at  times  with  much  violence,  particularly  from  the  beginning 
of  December  until  the  middle  of  February,  and  are  accompanied  with  rainy 
weather,  with  squalls,  the  horizon  overcast  in  every  quarter,  and  the  coasts 
become  so  enveloped  in  fog  that  they  must  be  approached  very  closely  to  make 
them  out,  which  renders  this  description  of  wind  very  dangerous  to  approach  or 
make  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  isle.**  Thus  it  is  much  better  not  to  approach 
the  land  in  this  season  but  with  much  precaution,  and  to  bear  off  from  it  on  the 
first  appearance  of  bad  weather.  In  the  month  of  February  the  northerly  winds 
commonly  disappear,  and  give  place  to  breezes,  generally  very  fresh,  from  East 
or  N.E.,  which  blow  usually  until  the  end  of  March.  The  weather  is  constantly 
fine,  and  the  serenity  is  scarcely  ever  troubled. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  still  less  constant  than 
the  N.E.  monsoon  : — **  In  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino,  and  particularly  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  the  winds  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  keep  more 
commonly  between  the  South  and  N.W.,  and  are  always  interrupted  by  breezes 
from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  quarter.  These  latter  are  more  common  the  farther  you 
get  from  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the  Mariannes.  Around 
the  Isle  of  Luzon  there  are  met  with,  from  time  to  time,  g^les  of  wind  known  in 
the  country  under  the  name  of  colla.  They  commonly  last  seven  or  eight  days, 
but  are  sometimes  prolonged  to  fifteen.  They  generally  commence  with  much 
rain  and  wind,  and  always  finish  by  considerable  storms,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  great  deluges  of  rain ;  the  wind  then  blows  with  force  from  the  S.W. 
to  the  N.W.  quarter,  and  it  often  does  so  with  g^eat  violence  ;  they  oflenest  begin 
to  blow  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  they  always  do  so  at  the  commencement 
of  one  of  its  phases.  These  sorts  of  winds  extend  their  effects  to  a  great  distance ; 
they  are  felt  as  far  as  the  Mariannes,  and  it  is  thus  but  seldom  that  in  this  way 
the  effects  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  are  extended."* 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word  upon  the  typhoons,  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  blow  with 
still  greater  force  than  in  the  China  Sea.f     It  is  generally  reckoned  that  the 

*  Joomal  d'on  Voyage,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Ponterat,  p.  133. 

t  This  fabjeet  wUl  be  alluded  to  presently ;  bat,  in  order  to  preaenre  the  order  of  these  remarkiL 
it  la  hera  added.  ^ 
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meridian  of  the  Mariannes,  in  Ion.  146°,  forms  the  limit  of  these  typhoons ;  but  1- 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  extend  so  far  oiF,  and  that  they  are 
rarely  met  with  to  the  East  of  the  Palaos  Islands.  It  is  also  said  that  they  are 
more  violent  according  as  they  take  place  in  a  higher  latitude;  this  is  true. 
Towards  the  North  they  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Japan,  as  I  proved  in  1804  ; 
towards  the  South  their  limits  are  8°  or  9°  of  latitude.  They  commonly  take 
place  about  the  periods  of  the  changing  of  the  monsoons,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  October,  and  November ;  but  sometimes  earlier,  as,  for 
example,  in  1797,  when  the  Spanish  squadron,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Alava, 
encountered  in  the  China  Sea,  the  25th  April,  a  terrible  typhoon,  which  dismasted 
all  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  and  destroyed  a  frigate.* 

Although  a  typhoon  is  ordinarily  announced  by  many  indications,  there  are  not 
any  certain  means  of  foreseeing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  in  time  against 
their  effects,  excepting  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometric  column ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  since  the  extensive  use  of  this  instrument,  there  are 
many  less  vessels  fall  victims  to  storms.  Capt.  Horsburgh,  when  in  the  China 
Sea  in  1804,  was  premonished  by  a  considerable  fall  in  the  barometer  of  the 
approach  of  a  violent  storm ;  having  had  the  time  to  prepare  for  it,  he  was  happily 
able  to  bear  up  against  the  rage  of  a  horrible  tempest  which  soon  followed,  while 
a  Portuguese  vedsel,  not  having  the  means  of  such  salutary  advice,  did  not  take 
the  same  precautions,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  I  will  here  name  my  own 
experience.  On  October  1st,  1804,  1  steered  with  a  favourable  wind  towards 
the  coast  of  Japan,  which  we  had  perceived  at  daybreak,  and  from  which  we 
could  not  be  far  distant;  I  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  reach  before 
sunset  the  Strait  of  Van  Diemen,  when,  at  10^  a.m.,  a  rapid  descent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  warned  me  not  only  not  to  approach  the  land,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  make  all  sail  off  from  it,  and  to  seek  safety  in  the  open  sea  from 
a  sudden  storm.  I  began  to  prepare  myself,  by  every  means,  to  face  it.  At 
3^  P.M.,  the  typhoon  burst,  and,  after  shattering  our  lower  sails  to  ribbons, 
it  drove  the  ship  towards  the  laud,  from  which,  happily,  we  had  been  distant 
more  than  7  leagues  since  10^.  Without  the  prognostication  of  the  barometer, 
our  ship  would  have  been  infallibly  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Every  sailor  will 
easily  conceive  how  very  important  it  is  to  prepare  against  a  threatening  storm ; 
thus,  for  example,  if  the  anchor,  which  was  made  ready  for  casting,  and  the 
cable  had  not  been  fresh  clinched  (a  precaution  which  I  certainly  should  have 
neglected  without  the  well-timed  advice  given  by  the  barometer),  the  typhoon 
would,  beyond  doubt,  have  destroyed  the  ship. 

The  monsoons  also  prevail  between  the  Isle  of  Magindanao  and  New  Guinea, 
and  extend  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  145°  East.  Surville,  in  his  track  from  West 
toward  the  East,  carried  the  S.W.  monsoon  as  far  as  the  equator,  which  he 
crossed  September  28thy  on  the  meridian  of  148°  East.  Capt  Hunter,  in  hiti 
passage  from  New  Holland  to  Batavia,  lost  the  trade-wind  in  Ion.  144°,  where  he 
crossed  the  equator.  The  winds  were  variable  as  far  as  lat.  4°  N.,  where  the 
S.W.  monsoon   commenced   under  the  meridian   of  140°,  accompanied   by  a 

*  Voyage  da  Marqaii  de  Ponterat,  pp.  136-6. 
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and  alon^  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Island  of  Magindanao, 
and  the  coast  of  New  Guinea;  the  S.W.  and  the  N.E.  monsoons  here  change 
every  sii  months.  Capt.  Hunter,  for  example,  found,  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  S.W.  monsoon  in  all  ito  force  in  the  month  of  July ; 
it  blew  from  W.S.W.,  West,  and  W.N.W.,  with  a  current  to  the  southward  from 
lat  12^26'  S.,  and  Ion.  128°  30';  to  the  southern  extreme  of  Magindanao  its 
velocity  was  from  30  to  50  miles  in  twenty- four  hours.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
Capt.  Carteret  experienced,  on  the  20th  of  October,  a  violent  storm,  which  he  took 
for  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon.  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  the  monsoons 
regularly  change;  but  N.E.  winds  are  not  exclusively  prevalent  during  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  for  during  one-half  the  season  the  winds  blow  from  the  North.  This  is 
what  the  Marquis  de  Ponterat,  a  French  officer  who  sailed  for  several  years  in  these 
parts,  says: — *'  At  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon, 
northerly  winds  blow  at  times  with  much  violence,  particularly  from  the  beginning 
of  December  until  the  middle  of  February,  and  are  accompanied  with  rainy 
weather,  with  squalls,  the  horizon  overcast  in  every  quarter,  and  the  coasts 
become  so  enveloped  in  fog  that  they  must  be  approached  very  closely  to  make 
them  out,  which  renders  this  description  of  wind  very  dangerous  to  approach  or 
make  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  isle.**  Thus  it  is  much  better  not  to  approach 
the  land  in  this  season  but  with  much  precaution,  and  to  bear  off  from  it  on  the 
first  appearance  of  bad  weather.  In  the  month  of  February  the  northerly  winds 
commonly  disappear,  and  give  place  to  breezes,  generally  very  fresh,  from  East 
or  N.E.,  which  blow  usually  until  the  end  of  March.  The  weather  is  constantly 
fine,  and  the  serenity  is  scarcely  ever  troubled. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  still  less  constant  than 
the  N.E.  monsoon  :— "  In  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino,  and  particularly  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  the  winds  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  keep  more 
commonly  between  the  South  and  N.W.,  and  are  always  interrupted  by  breezes 
from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  quarter.  These  latter  are  more  common  the  farther  you 
get  from  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the  Mariannes.  Around 
the  Isle  of  Luzon  there  are  met  with,  from  time  to  time,  g^les  of  wind  known  in 
the  country  under  the  name  of  colla.  They  commonly  last  seven  or  eight  days, 
but  are  sometimes  prolonged  to  fifteen.  They  generally  commence  with  much 
rain  and  wind,  and  always  finish  by  considerable  storms,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  great  deluges  of  rain  ;  the  wind  then  blows  with  force  from  the  S.W* 
to  the  N.W.  quarter,  and  it  often  does  so  with  great  violence  ;  they  oflenest  begin 
to  blow  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  they  always  do  so  at  the  commencement 
of  one  of  its  phases.  These  sorts  of  winds  extend  their  effects  to  a  great  distance ; 
they  are  felt  as  far  as  the  Mariannes,  and  it  is  thus  but  seldom  that  in  this  way 
the  effects  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  are  extended."* 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word  upon  the  typhoons,  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  blow  with 
still  greater  force  than  in  the  China  Sea.f     It  is  generally  reckoned  that  the 

*  Joamal  d'an  Voyage,  par  M.  le  Marqals  de  Ponterat,  p.  133. 

t  This  fabjeet  will  be  alluded  to  presently;  bat,  in  order  to  preserve  the  order  of  these  ram 
it  is  here  added. 
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meridian  of  the  Mariannes,  in  Ion.  146°,  forms  the  limit  of  these  typhoons;  but  I- 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  extend  so  far  off,  and  that  they  are 
rarely  met  with  to  the  East  of  the  Palaos  Islands.  It  is  also  said  that  they  are 
more  violent  according  as  they  take  place  in  a  higher  latitude;  this  is  true. 
Towards  the  North  they  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Japan,  as  I  proved  in  1804 ; 
towards  the  South  their  limits  are  8°  or  9°  of  latitude.  They  commonly  take 
place  about  the  periods  of  the  changing  of  the  monsoons,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  October,  and  November ;  but  sometimes  earlier,  as,  for 
example,  in  1797,  when  the  Spanish  squadron,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Alava, 
encountered  in  the  China  Sea,  the  25th  April,  a  terrible  typhoon,  which  dismasted 
all  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  and  destroyed  a  frigate.* 

Although  a  typhoon  is  ordinarily  announced  by  many  indications,  there  are  not 
any  certain  means  of  foreseeing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  in  time  against 
their  effects,  excepting  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometric  column ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  since  the  extensive  use  of  this  instrument,  there  are 
many  less  vessels  fall  victims  to  storms.  Capt.  Horsburgh,  when  in  the  China 
Sea  in  1804,  was  premonished  by  a  considerable  fall  in  the  barometer  of  the 
approach  of  a  violent  storm ;  having  had  the  time  to  prepare  for  it,  he  was  happily 
able  to  bear  up  against  the  rage  of  a  horrible  tempest  which  soon  followed,  while 
a  Portuguese  vedsel,  not  having  the  means  of  such  salutary  advice,  did  not  take 
the  same  precautions,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  I  will  here  name  my  own 
experience.  On  October  1st,  1804,  1  steered  with  a  favourable  wind  towards 
the  coast  of  Japan,  which  we  had  perceived  at  daybreak,  and  from  which  we 
could  not  be  far  distant ;  I  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  reach  before 
sunset  the  Strait  of  Van  Diemen,  when,  at  10^  a.m.,  a  rapid  descent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  warned  me  not  only  not  to  approach  the  land,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  make  all  sail  off  from  it,  and  to  seek  safety  in  the  open  sea  from 
a  sudden  storm.  I  began  to  prepare  myself,  by  every  means,  to  face  it.  At 
3^  P.M.,  the  typhoon  burst,  and,  after  shattering  our  lower  sails  to  ribbons, 
it  drove  the  ship  towards  the  laud,  from  which,  happily,  we  had  been  distant 
more  than  7  leagues  since  10^.  Without  the  prognostication  of  the  barometer, 
our  ship  would  have  been  infallibly  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Every  sailor  will 
easily  conceive  how  very  important  it  is  to  prepare  against  a  threatening  storm ; 
thus,  for  example,  if  the  anchor,  which  was  made  ready  for  casting,  and  the 
cable  had  not  been  fresh  clinched  (a  precaution  which  I  certainly  should  have 
neglected  without  the  well-timed  advice  given  by  the  barometer),  the  typhoon 
would,  beyond  doubt,  have  destroyed  the  ship. 

The  monsoons  also  prevail  between  the  Isle  of  Magindanao  and  New  Guinea, 
and  extend  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  145°  East.  Surville,  in  his  track  from  West 
toward  the  East,  carried  the  S.W.  monsoon  as  far  as  the  equator,  which  he 
crossed  September  28th,  on  the  meridian  of  148°  East.  Capt  Hunter,  in  hiti 
passage  from  New  Holland  to  Batavia,  lost  the  trade-wind  in  Ion.  144°,  where  he 
crossed  the  equator.  The  winds  were  variable  as  far  as  lat.  4°  N.,  where  the 
S.W.  monsoon   commenced   under  the  meridian   of  140°,  accompanied   by  a 

*  Voyage  da  Marquic  de  Pontent,  pp.  135-6. 
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the  trade-wind.  Although  he  had  not  learned  by  his  own  experience  from  what 
quarter  the  winds  blew  from  November  until  April,  he  supposed  that  it  was  from 
N.W.,  because  he  found  them  in  all  their  strength  in  the  month  of  November. 
During  this  period  the  weather  is  fine,  while  the  N.W.  monsoon  is  always  accom- 
panied with  bad  weather. 

From  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  Bass's  Strait  the  wind  blows,  according  to 
Flinders,  from  October  to  April  from  the  S.E.  quarter,  with  fine  weather ;  he 
calls  it  the  trade-wind. 

In  winter,  from  the  month  of  May  until  September,  S.W.  and  westerly  winds 
prevail. 

In  Bass's  Strait  the  most  frequent  winds  are  the  S.W.  and  West.  Flinders 
says  that  N.£.  winds  are  not  met  with  except  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  with  clear  weather ;  but  their  lasting  cannot  be  depended  on. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  nearly  the  same  winds  are  met 
with  as  to  the  North  of  Cape  Howe. 

Eastern  Part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  have  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  memoir,  that  in  Behring*s  Strait 
the  winds  generally  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  strait,  whether  to  the  North  or 
South ;  that  Capt.  Cook  did  not  observe  any  current,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
MM.  Kotzebue  and  Wassilieff  here  found  a  current  running  to  the  N.E.  Besides 
this,  Cook  speaks  of  a  current  running  to  the  N.W.;  he  found  it  to  the  South  of 
Behring's  Strait,  between  Norton  Sound  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  particularly 
near  this  cape,  and  within  the  island,  which  he  named  Sledge  Island. 

Near  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  particularly  in  the  straits  which  divide  them, 
the  currents  are  always  violent. 

Along  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  the  currents  in  the  offing  run  to  the  North, 
and  take  their  direction  from  that  of  the  coast.  Respecting  the  winds  near  the 
land  we  may  divide  them  into  four  zones,  each  of  which  will  present  different 
directions  for  the  winds. 

The^r^^  zone  commences  at  Behring's  Strait,  and  extends  to  lat.  30^  N. 

The  second  zone  from  lat.  30®  to  5®  N. 

The  third  from  lat.  5°  North  to  30°  S. 

The  fourth  from  lat.  30<>  to  Cape  Horn. 

In  the  regions  ofihe/irst  zone  the  winds  blow  in  all  seasons  in  every  direction, 
although  Humboldt*  supposes  that  between  Behring's  Strait  and  the  5th  degree 
of  North  latitude  there  prevails  North  and  South  monsoons,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  month  of  May  to  that  of  October  winds  from  S.S.W.  and  S.E.  are  met  with, 
and  from  November  to  April  those  from  North  and  N.E.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  by  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  other  navigators  who  have 
frequented  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  that  these  winds  succeed  each  other 
regularly  ;  and  if  sometimes  winds  blow  oftencr  from  South  during  summer,  and 
from  North  during  winter,  I  do  not  think  from  this  that  we  can  establish  a  general 
rule ;  for  S.E.  winds  are  also  very  frequent  in  winter,  and  it  is  with  a  violent 
S.E.  wind  that  winter  sets  in.     We  find,  also,  the  opposite  to  the  rule,  and  that 

•  Easai,  &c.,  sur  Ifou? elle  Eapagne,  tome  if.  p.  902. 
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under  the  parallel  of  50^,  and  that  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  the 
winds  corne  more  frequently  from  South  than  from  North,  he  says,  nevertheless, 
page  234  of  his  Voyage,  that  during  the  summer  months  westerly  winds  prevail 
as  far  as  30^  of  latitude,  with  as  much  regularity  as  easterly  winds  prevail  from 
30°  to  the  equator.  I  ought  here  to  add,  that,  according  to  these  observations  of 
Vancouver,  the  weather  is  generally  bad  to  the  North  of  Cape  Mendocino,  in 
lat.  40°  N.,  and  that  to  the  southward  of  this  the  winds  are  moderate  and  the 
weather  fine.*  Experience  has,  however,  shown  the  contrary;  and  to  me  it 
seems  certain  that,  to  the  South  of  Cape  Mendocino,  at  least  during  winter,  the 
southerly  winds  arc  always  moderate. 

I  am  indebted  to  Capt.  Hagemeister,  of  our  marine,  for  some  notice  on  the 
predominant  winds  and  currents  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  which  he  had 
collected  during  a  navigation  of  several  years  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America. 
These  notices  merit  the  greatest  confidence,  being  the  result  of  a  great  number  of 
observations  made  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  particularly  at  New 
Archangel  in  Norfolk  Bay,  and  at  Port- Ross  (Port  Bodega),  on  the  coast  of  New 
California ;  both  lie  within  the  limits  which  I  have  given  to  this  first  zone.  It 
results  from  these  observations,  as  well  as  from  those  already  cited,  that  northerly 
winds  are  not  the  exclusive  attribute  of  winter,  as  those  of  the  South  are  not  of 
summer,  but  the  contrary  frequently  takes  place. 

By  the  observations  made  at  New  Archangel  in  lat.  57°  2'  N.,  it  seems  that  it  is 
easterly  winds,  accompanied  with  rain  and  snow,  that  are  predominant  in  winter. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  there  are  frequent  squalls  and  tempests,  which  do 
not  occur  in  summer,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  month  the  Aurores  Boreales 
are  very  strong.  About  Cape  Chirikoff,  in  lat.  56°  9^,  the  currents  have  a 
constant  North  direction,  and  often  with  a  velocity  of  2  miles  an  hour.  The 
direction  of  the  current  along  this  coast  is  in  general  towards  the  North ;  near  to 
Port  St.  Francis  it  takef  a  West  direction,  toward  Prince  William's  Sound  and 
the  entrance  to  Cook's  Inlet,  after  which  it  turns  toward  the  South,  along  the 
coasts  of  Kodiack.  The  remains  of  vessels  shipwrecked  on  the  American  coast 
are  often  found  about  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Kodiack ;  among  them 
those  of  Japanese  vessels,  which  are  recognised  by  the  camphor-wood  of  which 
they  are  built. 

N.W.  winds  are  predominant  during  summer  on  the  Californian  coast ;  and 
about  the  former  Russian  establishment,  Port  Ross,  in  lat.  38°  40'  N.,  they  blow 
almost  uninterruptedly  until  the  month  of  October,  and  are  consequently  opposed 
to  those  which  it  was  believed  to  have  been  prevalent  here.  In  the  month  of 
November  the  wind  becomes  established  in  the  S.W.  and  S.E.,  with  deluges  of 
rain,  and  if  they  pass  to  the  N.W.  the  sky  becomes  serene.  In  October  a  wind 
from  the  N.E.  sometimes  blows,  which  is  so  hot,  that  it  would  seem  to  come  from 
a  heated  oven ;  it  does  not  last  long,  but  it  occasions  catarrhs,  coughs,  and 
pleurisies.  In  December  and  January  the  mountains  become  covered  with  snow, 
but  for  a  few  hours  only.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  winds  are 
variable;  in  summer,  as  in  winter,  thick  fogs  are  frequent f 

•  Vancouver,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  t  MS.  of  Capt.  Hagemeister. 
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linMi  laod,  wbile  tbe  trade-viodf  extend  to  m  greater  diitanre  horn  tbe 

Aeoordiog  to  Daaipier,  vinds  Iron  tbe  Weit  ate  alvajs  met  witb  near  tbe 
coasU  of  New  Spain  between  lat.  lOP  and  20^;  bat  tbere  are,  oevertbelesa, 
exceptjoos  to  tbit  rule,  lor  Capt.  Vaaooorer,  in  making  bb  waj  to  tbe  Sootb 
from  Mooterej,  io  December  and  Jannarj,  found  only  winds  firom  N.W.  and 
N.E.  as  lar  as  Cocoa  Isle,  in  lat.  5^  N. 

Tbe  S.S.W.  and  S^.E.  winds,  wbicb  blow  from  tbe  months  of  May  nntil 
October,  and  which  the  Spaniards  term  BemdevaUs^  are  accompanied  with  heavy 
rains  and  tornadoes,  or  with  calms,  which  often  last  for  several  coosecntive  days, 
with  continued  thander  and  lightning.  There  are  also  instances  of  the  rain  baviiig 
oootiooed  for  twenty-five  days  at  one  time.  Gales  of  wind  commonly  occnr  from 
tbe  8.W.  in  the  months  of  Jnly,  Aogost,  September,  and  October;  they  are  called 
Tupayoffvas  on  the  coasts  of  Niagara  and  Guatemala,  and  it  is  very  diflicult  in 
this  season  to  enter  into  any  of  the  ports  lying  on  tbe  shores  of  New  Spain,  na 
Son  BlaSf  Acapulco,  Realejo,  Sonzonate,  and  Tehuantepec  ;  tbe  Spaniards  never 
enter  the  porU  of  San  Bias  and  Acapulco  before  the  month  of  November, 
only  after  the  stormy  season  has  passed ;  Capt.  Colnett  even  supposes  thai 
weather  cnonot  be  reckoned  on  before  the  month  of  January. 
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I  have  already  said  that  during  the  winter  months  the  winds  from  N.E.  and 
N.W.  prevail  between  5°  and  30^  of  North  latitude  ;  but  they  are  not  in  general 
accompanied  with  tine  weather,  as  in  high  latitudes.  The  winds  from  the 
northern  quarter  become  settled  usually  in  the  month  of  November ;  Capt.  Colnett, 
nevertheless,  encountered  those  from  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.  towards  the  end  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October,  under  the  parallel  of  20^  or  23^,  and  the 
nearer  he  approached  the  land,  the  more  the  wind  drew  towards  the  West.  He 
had  continued  rains  and  tempests  near  Capes  San  Lucas  and  Corrientes,  and  this 
weather  did  not  change  until  November. 

Near  Acapulco  the  winds  blow  from  the  western  quarter  during  winter,  usually 
very  fresh  from  N.W. ;  vessels  which  come  from  the  South  take  great  care  to  make 
the  land  to  the  South  of  Acapulco,  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  gain  this  port 
because  of  the  violent  N.W.  winds  ;  for  this  reason  they  run  as  far  as  the  parallel 
of  20°  before  they  get  out  of  the  N.E.  trade-wind.  Arrived  at  this  parallel,  they 
bear  for  Acapulco,  where  they  have  then  a  favourable  wind.*  The  only  favour- 
able chance  that  a  vessel  has  to  reach  Acapulco,  after  having  fallen  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  is  the  land-breezes,  which  blow,  tliough  but  feebly,  during  the  night, 
until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  the  East  and  E.N.E. 

From  November  until  April  the  weather  is  fine  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain;  the 
Spaniards  call  this  season  Verana  de  la  Mer  del  Sur ;  but  during  this  period 
violent  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  winds,  with  a  clear  sky,  are  often  felt;  these  winds  are 
called  Papagayos  and  Tehuantepec.  According  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  they  not 
only  extend  from  lat.  5°  to  30°,  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
the  Bay  of  Panamd,  that  is,  from  lat.  22°  to  70°  N.  It  is  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Nicoya  and  Santa  Catharine,  or  between  lat  9°  30'  and  10°  45',  that  they 
blow  strongest.  Dampier  gives  a  different  description  of  these  Papagayos  winds. 
He  assigns  to  them  nearly  the  same  limits — from  Cape  Blanco,  in  lat.  9°  56^,  to 
Realejo,  in  laU  11°;  bat  he  adds  that  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  they  blow  from  the  North  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  frequently 
for  a  week  together,  night  and  day,  as  he  himself  experienced  in  1685.  We 
learn  still  further,  that  winds  from  the  eastern  quarter  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of 
Panarod  from  September  until  March  ;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  blow  from  South 
to  S.S.W. 

Between  lat.  13°  30^  and  15°,  from  70  to  100  leagues  from  land,  calms  are 
met  with  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  which  frequently  last  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  are  compared  by  M.  de  Humboldt  to  the  calms  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  He  cites  the  example  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  who,  after,  having  been 
becalmed  for  twenty-six  days,  were  obliged  to  take  to  their  boats  to  reach  the  land, 
though  they  were  80  leagues  distant  from  it. 

From  the  coasts  of  California  and  Cinaloa  to  Acapulco  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec,  situated  in  lat.  16°,  and  5°  to  the  East  of  Acapulco,  the  current 
runs  to  the  S.E.  from  the  month  of  December  till  April,  and  to  the  W.N.W.  and 
N.W.  from  May  till  December.     A  ship  which  has  not  the  means  of  determining 

*  The  first  land  which  the  Spaniards  endesYoar  to  make  is  the  FaraUanu  de  Siguenta,  lying 
40  leagues  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Acapulco,  a  little  to  the  West  of  Cape  Petatlan.— i/amfro/rf/, 
sur  Nauvell^  Btpagne,  tome  iv. 
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D^  antmte  If^  Ibam  tius: 


to  tibe  pmlU  of 

did  aotadbe  Ibr  tWlaad  ■ati  tke;  co«ld  aitSBtke  ^Iwi  uf  ihir  i1<  UMitin«  bj 
lW«lofdbe8.E.tnde.wiMis.   TW  SpaMMk 
M  YOjafie  wUck  ■walty  ocga|wed  dbree  BoadH 

M.  de  Hmdwldt  »j%l  of  vcseb  kar»^  beem  k«»  aotuks  aaka^  tkk 
Ahbo«g;li  h  Kfi  iJttt,  witb  the  aid  of  tbe  la^-bccoes,  the  paa^e  Bay  be 
aloof^  the  coast  froM  North  to  Sovth,  nevcrthekai,  as  these  bceeaes  are 
•ear  the  d'dkrtni  capea,  and  caloH  are  bkI  with  near  those  vhich  are 
K^Agf  It  appears  thai  it  it  nearly  inpoMible.  CapC  Fanael  eren  aveis  that 
ffOfli  Cape  Pasaao,  in  (P  8"  Su,  to  Cape  Bianco,  the  laikd'breeKS  do  not  occar  ;  bat 
thw  has  not  hitherto  been  TeriBed.  Dumpier  says  that  itm  Spanish  Tessas,  vhich 
proceeded  from  the  North  to  Sooth,  alter  ranging  the  coast  op  to  Cape  Btewo^ 
here  quitted  it  to  find  the  trade*miods  in  the  offing,  on  account  of  the 
eorreots  which  absolutely  hindered  them  from  doubling  it.  M.  de  Humboldt 
vs  that  the  Spanbh  vessels  often  made  their  track  along  the  coast  in  sai]jB|^ 
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We  were  not  a  long  lime  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Sea  of  Saghalin ;  and  even  in  this  short  time  it  was  rarely  possible  to 
get  observations  in  consequence  of  the  continual  fogs  which  characterize  this  sea, 
and  in  which  we  were  constantly  enveloped.  Put  it  is  to  my  friend,  Capt. 
Minitzkoy,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  ideas 
on  the  winds  and  currents  of  this  sea.  They  are  the  result  of  observations  made 
during  a  residence  of  eight  years  at  Okhotsk,  where  he  was  commander-in-chief, 
and  where  he  profited  by  the  opportunities  to  collect  all  tliat  could  contribute  to 
extend  knowledge  among  our  profession. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  winds  generally  blow  from 
S.E.  and  East,  very  rarely  from  any  other  quarter;  they  are  moderate,  and 
generally  accompanied  by  fogs  and  rains.  In  September,  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  the  wind  passes  gradually  to  the  South  by  the  West  and  N.W.,  and  is, 
in  the  night,  tolerably  fresh  from  the  N.W.  Towards  10^  a.m.,  it  sinks,  and  then 
veers  to  the  South.  During  all  these  months  the  sky  is  serene,  and  the  winds 
moderate. 

From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December,  violent  storms  and 
gales  of  wind  occur ;  fine  weather  generally  returns  as  soon  as  the  wind  passes 
to  the  North  and  N.W. 

In  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  the  winds  con- 
stantly blow  from  North  and  N.E.,  with  a  clear  sky. 

In  April  and  May  the  winds  are  moderate,  blowing  from  the  North  during  the 
night,  and  from  the  South  in  the  day. 

The  currents  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  view,  that  easterly  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year, 
and  that  westerly  winds,  which  are  so  frequent  in  high  latitudes,  occur  but  very 
rarely  here. 

Yellow  Sea. 

The  vessels  in  which  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Amherst  proceeded  as  ambas- 
sadors to  China,  are  the  only  Europeans  which  have  traversed  the  Yellow  Sea ; 
both  were  in  it  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
winds  blew  constantly  between  South  and  East,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  believe 
it  may  be  affirmed  that,  during  these  two  months  at  least,  the  S.E.  monsoon 
prevails  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  But  Captain  Hall  found,  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  sea,  that  northerly  winds  occur,  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  what  I  have  said  before,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
S.W.  monsoon  does  not  blow  but  during  two,  or  at  most  three,  months  of  the 
year,  within  the  N.W.  limits  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  North 
extreme  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  toward  the  S.E.  extremity  of  China,  which  is  the 
Strait  of  Formosa ;  but  during  these  three  mouths  it  does  not  always  blow  from 
S.W.,  but  often  from  S.E. 

Coast  of  tub  Philippines  and  the  North  Coast  of  New  Guinea. 

The  rule  concerning  the  winds  from  the  North  and  South,  and  their  unequal 
duration,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  sea  lying  to  the  South  of  the  Strait  of  Formosa, 
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and  alon^  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Island  of  Magindanao, 
and  the  coast  of  New  Guinea;  the  S.W.  and  the  N.E.  monsoons  here  change 
every  six  months.  Capt.  Hunter,  for  example,  found,  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  S.W,  monsoon  in  all  its  force  in  the  month  of  July ; 
it  blew  from  W.S.W.,  West,  and  W.N.W.,  with  a  current  to  the  southward  from 
lat  12^26'  S.,  and  Ion.  128^  30';  to  the  southern  extreme  of  Magindanao  its 
velocity  was  from  30  to  50  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
Capt  Carteret  experienced,  on  the  20th  of  October,  a  violent  storm,  which  he  took 
for  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon.  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  the  monsoons 
regularly  change;  but  N.E.  winds  are  not  exclusively  prevalent  during  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  for  during  one-half  the  season  the  winds  blow  from  the  North.  This  is 
what  the  Marquis  de  Ponterat,  a  French  officer  who  sailed  for  several  years  in  these 
parts,  says: — "  At  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon, 
northerly  winds  blow  at  times  with  much  violence,  particularly  from  the  beginning 
of  December  until  the  middle  of  February,  and  are  accompanied  with  rainy 
weather,  with  squalls,  the  horizon  overcast  in  every  quarter,  and  the  coasts 
become  so  enveloped  in  fog  that  they  must  be  approached  very  closely  to  make 
them  out,  which  renders  this  description  of  wind  very  dangerous  to  approach  or 
make  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  isle.**  Thus  it  is  much  better  not  to  approach 
the  land  in  this  season  but  with  much  precaution,  and  to  bear  off  from  it  on  the 
first  appearance  of  bad  weather.  In  the  month  of  February  the  northerly  winds 
commonly  disappear,  and  give  place  to  breezes,  generally  very  fresh,  from  East 
or  N.E.,  which  blow  usually  until  the  end  of  March.  The  weather  is  constantly 
fine,  and  the  serenity  is  scarcely  ever  troubled. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  still  less  constant  than 
the  N.E.  monsoon  :— ''  In  the  Strait  of  San  Bernardino,  and  particularly  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  the  winds  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  keep  more 
commonly  between  the  South  and  N.W.,  and  are  always  interrupted  by  breezes 
from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  quarter.  These  latter  are  more  common  the  farther  you 
g^t  from  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the  Mariannes.  Around 
the  Isle  of  Luzon  there  are  met  with,  from  time  to  time,  gales  of  wind  known  in 
the  country  under  the  name  of  colla.  They  commonly  last  seven  or  eight  days, 
but  are  sometimes  prolonged  to  fifteen.  They  generally  commence  with  much 
rain  and  wind,  and  always  finish  by  considerable  storms,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  great  deluges  of  rain  ;  the  wind  then  blows  with  force  from  the  S.W. 
to  the  N.W.  quarter,  and  it  often  does  so  with  great  violence  ;  they  oftenest  begin 
to  blow  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  they  always  do  so  at  the  commencement 
of  one  of  its  phases.  These  sorts  of  winds  extend  their  effects  to  a  great  distance ; 
they  arc  felt  as  far  as  the  Mariannes,  and  it  is  thus  but  seldom  that  in  this  way 
the  effects  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  are  extended."* 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word  upon  the  typhoons,  which  occur 
80  frequently  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  blow  with 
still  greater  force  than  in  the  China  Sea.f     It  is  generally  reckoned  that  the 

*  Joamal  d'an  Yoya^,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Ponterat,  p.  133. 

t  This  sabjeet  will  be  allQdcd  to  presently ;  but,  io  order  to  preserve  the  order  of  these  remark?, 
it  is  here  added. 
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meridian  of  the  Mariannes,  in  Ion.  146^,  forms  the  limit  of  these  typhoons ;  but  1- 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  they  do  not  extend  so  far  oiF,  and  that  they  are 
rarely  met  with  to  the  East  of  the  Palaos  Islands.  It  is  also  said  that  they  are 
more  violent  according  as  they  take  place  in  a  higher  latitude;  this  is  true. 
Towards  the  North  they  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Japan,  as  I  proved  in  1804 ; 
towards  the  South  their  limits  are  8^  or  9^  of  latitude.  They  commonly  take 
place  about  the  periods  of  the  changing  of  the  monsoons,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  October,  and  November ;  but  sometimes  earlier,  as,  for 
example,  in  1797,  when  the  Spanish  squadron,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Alava, 
encountered  in  the  China  Sea,  the  25th  April,  a  terrible  typhoon,  which  dismasted 
all  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  and  destroyed  a  frigate.* 

Although  a  typhoon  is  ordinarily  announced  by  many  indications,  there  are  not 
any  certain  means  of  foreseeing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  in  time  against 
their  effects,  excepting  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometric  column ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  since  the  extensive  use  of  this  instrument,  there  are 
many  less  vessels  fall  victims  to  storms.  Capt.  Horsburgh,  when  in  the  China 
Sea  in  1804,  was  premonished  by  a  considerable  fall  in  the  barometer  of  the 
approach  of  a  violent  storm ;  having  had  the  time  to  prepare  for  it,  he  was  happily 
able  to  bear  up  against  the  rage  of  a  horrible  tempest  which  soon  followed,  while 
a  Portuguese  veteel,  not  having  the  means  of  such  salutary  advice,  did  not  take 
the  same  precautions,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  I  will  here  name  my  own 
experience.  On  October  1st,  1804,  I  steered  with  a  favourable  wind  towards 
the  coast  of  Japan,  which  we  had  perceived  at  daybreak,  and  from  which  we 
could  not  be  far  distant;  I  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  reach  before 
sunset  the  Strait  of  Van  Diemen,  when,  at  10^  a.m.,  a  rapid  descent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  warned  me  not  only  not  to  approach  the  land,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  make  all  sail  off  from  it,  and  to  seek  safety  in  the  open  sea  from 
a  sudden  storm.  I  began  to  prepare  myself,  by  every  means,  to  face  it.  At 
3^  P.M.,  the  typhoon  burst,  and,  after  shattering  our  lower  sails  to  ribbons, 
it  drove  the  ship  towards  the  laud,  from  which,  happily,  we  had  been  distant 
more  than  7  leagues  since  10^.  Without  the  prognostication  of  the  barometer, 
our  ship  would  have  been  infallibly  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Every  sailor  will 
easily  conceive  how  very  important  it  is  to  prepare  against  a  threatening  storm ; 
thus,  for  example,  if  the  anchor,  which  was  made  ready  for  casting,  and  the 
cable  had  not  been  fresh  clinched  (a  precaution  which  I  certainly  should  have 
neglected  without  the  well-timed  advice  given  by  the  barometer),  the  typhoon 
would,  beyond  doubt,  have  destroyed  the  ship. 

The  monsoons  also  prevail  between  the  Isle  of  Magindanao  and  New  Guinea, 
and  extend  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  145^  East.  Surville,  in  his  track  from  West 
toward  the  East,  carried  the  S.W.  monsoon  as  far  as  the  equator,  which  he 
crossed  September  28th,  on  the  meridian  of  148^  East.  Capt.  Hunter,  in  hilB 
passage  from  New  Holland  to  Batavia,  lost  the  trade-wind  in  Ion.  144^,  where  he 
crossed  the  equator.  The  winds  were  variable  as  far  as  lat.  4°  N.,  where  the 
S.W.  monsoon   commenced   under  the   meridian   of  140^,  accompanied   by  a 


*  Vo}'ag«  dtt  Marquis  de  Ponterat,  pp.  135-6. 
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westerly  current  so  violent,  that  bis  ship  was  carried  220  leagues  toward  the  East, 
between  June  19th  and  July  12th.* 

As  the  coasts  of  the  Admiralty  Isles  lie  to  the  South  of  the  equator,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  obtain  in  general  in  the  Indian  Seas,  that  is 
to  say,  that  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  blows  to  the  North  of  the  equator,  it  blows 
from  the  S.E.  to  the  South  of  the  equator,  and  when  it  blows  from  N.W.  here,  it 
blows  from  N.E.  to  the  North  of  the  equator.  D'Entrecasteaux,  for  example, 
met  with,  near  to  the  Admiralty  Islands,  a  fresh  wind  from  S.E.,  with  a  strong 
current  from  the  East,  in  the  month  of  July ;  but  in  approaching  the  equator 
this  wind  sunk  and  became  Tariable,  and  he  had  frequent  dead  calms. 

Salomon  Islands. 

Experience  has  proved  to  many  navigators,  as  Carteret,  Surville,  Maurelle, 
Shortland,  and  D*Entrecasteaux,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salomon  Islands  the 
winds  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  monsoons  than  as  trade-winds,  although 
It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  S.E.  monsoon  from  the  trade-winds  of  this  sea. 

Capt.  Carteret  met  with,  in  the  month  of  August,  during  his  traverse  of  the 
Isles  of  Santa  Cruz  and  New  Ireland,  a  fresh  breeze  from  S.E.,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  current  towards  the  West  and  S.W.  Admiral  D*Entrecasteaux,  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  season  of  the  S.E.  trade-winds,  that  is,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  even  to  the  South  of  this  archipelago  met  with  winds  from  West, 
with  a  strong  current  bearing  to  the  East ;  but  the  situation  of  these  islands, 
intersected  by  straits  and  channels  in  different  directions,  must  destroy  the  regu- 
larity of  the  winds  and  currents.  It  appears  by  the  journal  of  Surville,  that  to 
the  North  of  the  Salomon  Islands  the  winds  blow  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October  from  S.E.,  E.S.E.,  and  E.N.E.,  though  feebly,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  current,  bearing  to  the  South ;  during  the  nine  days  he  remained  at  Port 
Praslin,  the  winds  were  from  N.E.  and  East,  then  E.S.E.,  and  again  North  ;  but 
in  general  they  were  weak  and  variable ;  at  other  times  he  had  dead  calms. 
Surville  quitted  the  Salomon  Islands,  November  9th,  and  arrived,  December  16th, 
at  New  Zealand  ;  and  as  the  S.E.  monsoon  had  already  passed,  and  the  season 
of  the  northerly  winds  had  commenced,  we  must  attribute  the  prevailing  S.E. 
winds  which  he  met  with,  not  to  the  monsoon,  but  to  the  S.E.  trades.  Maurelle, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  found  in  these  same  parts  to  the  South  of  the  equator 
but  steady  winds  from  North,  that  is,  the  monsoon.  Shortland  passed  the 
Salomon  Islands  in  August,  and  encountered  a  constant  S.E.  wind. 

Eastern  Coast  of  Australia. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  upon  the  prevailing  winds  along  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  S.E.  and  N.W.  monsoons  succeed  each  other,  but,  during 
the  period  of  that  from  the  S.E.,  there  are  also  those  from  East  and  N.E.  From 
Torres  Strait  to  the  tropic  the  winds  blow  from  S.E.,  commencing  from  the  month 
of  May  until  September ;  this  is  probably  the  S.E.  monsoon  ;  Flinders  calls  it 

*  Although  this  I0  not  exactly  expressed  in  the  joomal  of  Hunter,  I  have,  notwithstanding, 
calculated  the  force  of  the  currents  as  well  by  the  text  as  by  the  tables  of  his  track. 
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the  trade-wind.  Although  he  had  not  learned  by  his  own  experience  from  what 
quarter  the  winds  blew  from  November  until  April,  he  supposed  that  it  was  from 
N.W.y  because  he  found  them  in  all  their  strength  in  the  month  of  November. 
During  this  period  the  weather  is  fine,  while  the  N.W.  monsoon  is  always  accom- 
panied with  bad  weather. 

From  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  Bass's  Strait  the  wind  blows,  according  to 
Flinders,  from  October  to  April  from  the  S.E.  quarter,  with  fine  weather ;  he 
calls  it  the  trade-wind. 

In  winter,  from  the  month  of  May  until  September,  S.W.  and  westerly  winds 
prevail. 

In  Bass's  Strait  the  most  frequent  winds  are  the  S.W.  and  West.  Flinders 
says  thatN.E.  winds  are  not  met  with  except  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  with  clear  weather ;  but  their  lasting  cannot  be  depended  on. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  nearly  the  same  winds  are  met 
with  as  to  the  North  of  Cape  Howe. 

Eastern  Part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  have  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  memoir,  that  in  Behring's  Strait 
the  winds  generally  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  strait,  whether  to  the  North  or 
South ;  that  Capt.  Cook  did  not  observe  any  current,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
MM.  Kotzebue  and  Wassilieff  here  found  a  current  running  to  the  N.E.  Besides 
this,  Cook  speaks  of  a  current  running  to  the  N.W. ;  he  found  it  to  the  South  of 
Behring's  Strait,  between  Norton  Sound  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  particularly 
near  this  cape,  and  within  the  island,  which  he  named  Sledge  Island. 

Near  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  particularly  in  the  straits  which  divide  them, 
the  currents  are  always  violent. 

Along  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  the  currents  in  the  offing  run  to  the  North, 
and  take  their  direction  from  that  of  the  coast.  Respecting  the  winds  near  the 
land  we  may  divide  them  into  four  zones,  each  of  which  will  present  different 
directions  for  the  winds. 

The^r#/  zone  commences  at  Behring's  Strait,  and  extends  to  lat.  30^  N. 

The  second  zone  from  lat.  30°  to  5°  N. 

The  third  from  lat.  5°  North  to  30°  S. 

The  fourth  from  lat.  30°  to  Cape  Horn. 

In  the  regions  of  the  Jirst  zone  the  winds  blow  in  all  seasons  in  every  direction, 
although  Humboldt*  supposes  that  between  Behring's  Strait  and  the  5th  degree 
of  North  latitude  there  prevails  North  and  South  monsoons,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  month  of  May  to  that  of  October  winds  from  S.S.W.  and  S.E.  are  met  with, 
and  from  November  to  April  those  from  North  and  N.E.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  by  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  other  navigators  who  have 
frequented  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  that  these  winds  succeed  each  other 
regularly  ;  and  if  sometimes  winds  blow  oflencr  from  South  during  summer,  and 
from  North  during  winter,  1  do  not  think  from  this  that  we  can  establish  a  generaL. 
rule ;  for  S.E.  winds  are  also  very  frequent  in  winter,  and  it  is  with  a  violent 
S.E.  wind  that  winter  sets  in.     We  find,  also,  the  opposite  to  the  rule,  and  that 

*  Eflsai,  &c.,  BUT  NouveUe  Bspagne,  tome  iv.  p.  992. 
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only  N.W.  winds  blow  during  summer.  It  is  certain  that  the  S.£.  winds,  whether 
those  blowing  in  summer  or  in  winter,  are  always  accompanied  by  bad  weather, 
by  fogs  and  rain ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  N.W.  wind  is  accompanied  by  dry 
weather,  and  oftenest  with  cold  weather. 

I  will  adduce  some  examples,  taken  from  the  journals  of  the  more  celebrated 
navigators  who  have  visited  the  N.W.  coasts  of  America,  to  show  that  the  winds 
have  here  too  little  regularity  in  their  direction,  to  give  them,  as  Humboldt  does, 
the  name  of  monsoons. 

Cook,  while  on  the  coast  of  America  in  the  month  of  March,  in  lat  44^, 
had  constant  and  very  fresh  breezes  from  N.W.,  which  accompanied  him  during 
his  navigation  towards  the  North  until  the  beginning  of  summer ;  he  met  with,  it 
is  true,  from  time  to  time,  gales  from  the  S.E.,  but  they  were  but  sudden  shifts, 
and  did  not  commonly  last  more  than  six  hours,  after  which  the  wind  reverted 
with  great  force  to  the  N.W.,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  these  short  breezes 
from  the  S.E.  that  Cook  could  work  his  way  to  the  North.  It  is  seen  equally 
by  the  voyages  of  P^rouse,  and  Portlock,  and  Dixon,  that  southerly  winds 
do  not  predominate  during  the  summer  months. 

Although  Vancouver,  when  surveying  the  coast  of  America  in  the  middle  of 
April,  1792,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  northerly  monsoon,  experienced 
violent  gales  from  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  with  continued  rains,  and,  although  up  to 
50^  of  latitude  the  winds  blew  continually  from  the  southern  quarter,  yet,  when 
he  came  on  to  the  coast,  in  the  ensuing  year,  following  it  upon  the  same  parallel 
and  in  the  same  season,  that  is,  mid- April,  he  met  with  fresh  northerly  winds  as 
far  as  his  arrival  in  Nootka  Sound.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  the  same  year,  he  met  with  some  breezes  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  but  he  also  had 
them  from  N.W.  In  the  month  of  December,  1792,  on  the  contrary,  being  under 
the  parallel  of  Port  San  Diego,  in  lat.  32°  42'  N.,  the  winds  blew  constantly  from 
the  South.*  These  accompanied  them  to  the  parallel  of  30°,  although  they  ought 
to  have  blown  from  the  North  if  these  winds  change  regularly.  Thus  it  is  winds 
from  the  northward,  and  particularly  from  the  N.W.,  which  blow  the  most 
frequently,  and  occasion,  as  Vancouver  says,  a  great  hindrance  to  any  advance 
to  the  northward  ;  the  Spaniards,  consequently,  in  general  keep  a  long  way  off  the 
coast,  running  much  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  their  intended  destination, 
to  arrive  at  it  more  readily.  Vancouver  believes  that  they  push  this  precaution  too 
far;  he  is  of  opinion  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  land-breezes  from  East  and  S.E., 
the  duration  of  which  is  longer,  and  which  have  also  greater  force  than  the 
sea-breezes,  any  port  may  be  attained.  This  opinion  of  Vancouver  is  correct,  at 
least  for  the  navigation  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  lat.  30°  to  Concep- 
clon  Point,  in  34J°,  and  even  farther  North. 

Near  to  the  Bay  of  Kenay  (or  Cook's  Inlet),  Kodiack  Island,  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Somid,  Vancouver  found,  in  March  and  April,  most  frequently  winds 
frogKNTw.  and  North.  In  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1794,  the  winds  often 
blew  from  S.E.  and  East,  with  great  force,  but  not  less  frequently  than  from 
N.W.  and  S.W.     Although  Capt.  Meares  had  a  very  strong  wind  from  S.W. 

*  Vancouvar's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  203;  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  406,  412,  480,  400. 
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under  the  parallel  of  50°,  and  that  during  the  monlhs  of  June  and  July  the 
winds  come  more  frequently  from  South  than  from  North,  he  says,  nevertheless, 
page  234  of  his  Voyage,  that  during  the  summer  months  westerly  winds  prevail 
as  far  as  30°  of  latitude,  with  as  much  regularity  as  easterly  winds  prevail  from 
30°  to  the  equator.  I  ought  here  to  add,  that,  according  to  these  observations  of 
Vancouver,  the  weather  is  generally  bad  to  the  North  of  Cape  Mendocino,  in 
lat.  40°  N.,  and  that  to  the  southward  of  this  the  winds  are  moderate  and  the 
weather  fine.*  Experience  has,  however,  shown  the  contrary;  and  to  me  it 
seems  certain  that,  to  the  South  of  Cape  Mendocino,  at  least  during  winter,  the 
southerly  winds  arc  always  moderate. 

I  am  indebted  to  Capt.  Hagemeister,  of  our  marine,  for  some  notice  on  the 
predominant  winds  and  currents  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  which  he  had 
collected  during  a  navigation  of  several  years  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America. 
These  notices  merit  the  greatest  confidence,  being  the  result  of  a  great  number  of 
observations  made  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  particularly  at  New 
Archangel  in  Norfolk  Bay,  and  at  Port* Ross  (Port  Bodega),  on  the  coast  of  New 
California ;  both  lie  within  the  limits  which  I  have  given  to  this  first  zone.  It 
results  from  these  observations,  as  well  as  from  those  already  cited,  that  northerly 
winds  are  not  the  exclusive  attribute  of  winter,  as  those  of  the  South  are  not  of 
summer,  but  the  contrary  frequently  takes  place. 

By  the  observations  made  at  New  Archangel  in  lat.  57°  2'  N.,  it  seems  that  it  is 
easterly  winds,  accompanied  with  rain  and  snow,  that  are  predominant  in  winter. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  there  are  frequent  squalls  and  tempests,  which  do 
not  occur  in  summer,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  month  the  Aurores  Boreales 
are  very  strong.  About  Cape  Chirikoff,  in  lat.  56°  9',  the  currents  have  a 
constant  North  direction,  and  often  with  a  velocity  of  2  miles  an  hour.  The 
direction  of  the  current  along  this  coast  is  in  general  towards  the  North  ;  near  to 
Port  St.  Francis  it  take^a  West  direction,  toward  Prince  William*s  Sound  and 
the  entrance  to  Cook's  Inlet,  after  which  it  turns  toward  the  South,  along  the 
coasts  of  Kodiack.  The  remains  of  vessels  shipwrecked  on  the  American  coast 
are  often  found  about  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Kodiack ;  among  them 
those  of  Japanese  vessels,  which  are  recognised  by  the  camphor-wood  of  which 
they  are  built. 

N.W.  winds  are  predominant  during  summer  on  the  Californian  coast ;  and 
about  the  former  Russian  establishment,  Port  Ross,  in  lat.  38°  40'  N.,  they  blow 
almost  uninterruptedly  until  the  month  of  October,  and  are  consequently  opposed 
to  those  which  it  was  believed  to  have  been  prevalent  here.  In  the  month  of 
November  the  wind  becomes  established  in  the  S.W.  and  S.E.,  with  deluges  of 
rain,  and  if  they  pass  to  the  N.W.  the  sky  becomes  serene.  In  October  a  wind 
from  the  N.E.  sometimes  blows,  which  is  so  hot,  that  it  would  seem  to  come  from 
a  heated  oven ;  it  does  not  last  long,  but  it  occasions  catarrhs,  coughs,  and 
pleurisies.  In  December  and  January  the  mountains  become  covered  with  snow, 
but  for  a  few  hours  only.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  winds  are 
variable ;  in  summer,  as  in  winter,  thick  fogs  are  frequent  f 

*  Vancouver,  vol.  ii.  p.  829.  t  MS.  of  Capt.  Hagemeister. 
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Second  Zone. — From  Latitude  30®  to  5®  N. 

We  may  conclude,  I  think,  from  what  has  been  before  said,  that,  from  Behring's 
Strait  to  the  latitude  of  30®  North,  the  northerly  and  southerly  winds  do  not 
succeed  each  other  regularly,  and  consequently  that  these  winds  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  fixed  law  as  the  monsoons.  More  to  the  southward  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  especially  between  30®  North  and  30®  South  latitude ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  within  these  limits,  although  the  prevailing  winds  in  it 
have  the  character  of  trade-winds,  they  have  not  the  same  direction  throughout, 
and  that  they  are  regulated  according  to  the  direction  of  the  coasts;  for  example, 
upon  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  direction  of  which  is  nearly  North  and 
South,  the  dominant  winds  are  those  from  the  South  ;  they  are  as  permanent  as 
the  trade- winds  between  the  tropics.  On  the  coasts  of  New  Spain,  on  the 
contrary,  which  have  a  direction  more  to  the  West,  the  winds  also  follow  this 
deviation.  The  point  at  which  the  coast  commences  to  take  a  southerly  direction 
18  the  southern  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Panamd,  and  it  is  this  point  which  may  be 
looked  at  as  the  limit  between  the  prevailing  winds  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru  and  those  of  New  Spain,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  second  zone  extends 
from  the  30th  to  the  5th  degree  of  North  latitude. 

There  is  still  another  difference  between  the  winds  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and 
those  on  the  coasts  of  New  Spain.  The  first  are,  as  I  have  above  stated,  trade- 
winds,  while  the  latter  may  be  termed  monsoons;  that  is  to  say,  that  from 
November  till  April,  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  winds  are  dominant,  and  from  May  till 
October,  those  from  South,  or  from  S.W.  and  S.E.;  but  still  there  are  exceptions 
in  the  uniformity  of  these  winds,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  we  give  the  name  of 
monsoons  to  them,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  for  regularity  with  the  monsoons 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea.  But  it  is  only  near  the  coast  of  America 
that  these  monsoons  and  trade-winds  are  found ;  the  finft*  extend  40  or  50  leagues 
from  land,  while  the  trade-winds  extend  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast. 

According  to  Dampier,  winds  from  the  West  are  always  met  with  near  the 
coasts  of  New  Spain  between  lat.  10®  and  20®;  but  there  are,  nevertheless, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  Capt.  Vancouver,  in  making  his  way  to  the  South 
from  Monterey,  in  December  and  January,  found  only  winds  from  N.W.  and 
N.E.  as  far  as  Cocos  Isle,  in  lat.  5®  N. 

The  S.S.W.  and  S.S.E.  winds,  which  blow  from  the  months  of  May  until 
October,  and  which  the  Spaniards  term  Bendevales,  are  accompanied  with  heavy 
rains  and  tornadoes,  or  with  calms,  which  often  last  for  several  consecutive  days, 
with  continued  thunder  and  lightning.  There  are  also  instances  of  the  rain  having 
continued  for  twenty-five  days  at  one  time.  Gales  of  wind  commonly  occur  from 
the  S.W.  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October;  they  are  called 
Tapayagvas  on  the  coasts  of  Niagara  and  Guatemala,  and  it  is  very  difficult  iti 
this  season  to  enter  into  any  of  the  ports  lying  on  the  shores  of  New  Spain,  as 
San  Bias,  Acapulco,  Realejo^  Sonzonate,  and  Tehuantepec  ;  the  Spaniards  never 
enter  the  ports  of  San  Bias  and  Acapulco  before  the  month  of  November,  and 
only  after  the  stormy  season  has  passed ;  Capt.  Colnett  even  supposes  that  fine 
weather  cannot  be  reckoned  on  before  the  month  of  January. 
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I  have  already  said  that  during  the  winter  months  the  winds  from  N.E.  and 
N.W.  prevail  between  5°  and  30^  of  North  latitude  ;  but  they  are  not  in  general 
accompanied  with  fine  weather ,  as  in  high  latitudes.  The  winds  from  the 
northern  quarter  become  settled  usually  in  the  month  of  November ;  Capt.  Colnett, 
nevertheless,  encountered  those  from  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.  towards  the  end  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October,  under  the  parallel  of  20^  or  23^,  and  the 
nearer  he  approached  the  land,  the  more  the  wind  drew  towards  the  West.  He 
had  continued  rains  and  tempests  near  Capes  San  Lucas  and  Corrientes,  and  this 
weather  did  not  change  until  November. 

Near  Acapulco  the  winds  blow  from  the  western  quarter  during  winter,  usually 
very  fresh  from  N.W. ;  vessels  which  come  from  the  South  take  great  care  to  make 
the  land  to  the  South  of  Acapulco,  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  gain  this  port 
because  of  the  violent  N.W.  winds  ;  for  this  reason  they  run  as  far  as  the  parallel 
of  20^  before  they  get  out  of  the  N.E.  trade-wind.  Arrived  at  this  parallel,  they 
bear  for  Acapulco,  where  they  have  then  a  favourable  wind.*  The  only  favour- 
able chance  that  a  vessel  has  to  reach  Acapulco,  after  having  fallen  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  is  the  land-breezes,  which  blow,  though  but  feebly,  during  the  night, 
until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  the  East  and  E.N.E. 

From  November  until  April  the  weather  is  fine  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain;  the 
Spaniards  call  this  season  Verana  de  la  Mer  del  Sur ;  but  during  this  period 
violent  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  winds,  with  a  clear  sky,  are  often  felt;  these  winds  are 
called  Papagayos  and  Tehuantepec.  According  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  they  not 
only  extend  from  lat.  6^  to  30^,  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
the  Bay  of  Panamd,  that  is,  from  lat.  22^  to  70^  N.  It  is  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Nicoya  and  Santa  Catharine,  or  between  lat  9^  30'  and  10^  45',  that  they 
blow  strongest.  Dampier  gives  a  different  description  of  these  Papagayos  winds. 
He  assigns  to  them  nearly  the  same  limits — from  Cape  Blanco,  in  lat.  9^  56',  to 
Realejo,  in  lat.  IP;  b«t  he  adds  that  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  they  blow  from  the  North  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  frequently 
for  a  week  together,  night  and  day,  as  he  himself  experienced  in  1685.  We 
learn  still  further,  that  winds  from  the  eastern  quarter  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of 
Panamd  from  September  until  March  ;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  blow  from  South 
to  S.S.W. 

Between  lat.  13^  30'  and  15^,  from  70  to  100  leagues  from  land,  calms  are 
met  with  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  which  frequently  last  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  are  compared  by  M.  de  Humboldt  to  the  calms  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  He  cites  the  example  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  who,  after,  having  been 
becalmed  for  twenty-six  days,  were  obliged  to  take  to  their  boats  to  reach  the  land, 
though  they  were  80  leagues  distant  from  it. 

From  the  coasts  of  California  and  Cinaloa  to  Acapulco  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec,  situated  in  lat.  16^,  and  5°  to  the  East  of  Acapulco,  the  current 
runs  to  the  S.E.  from  the  month  of  December  till  April,  and  to  the  W.N.W.  and 
N.W.  from  May  till  December.     A  ship  which  has  not  the  means  of  determining 

*  The  first  land  which  the  Spauiards  endeaYoar  to  make  it  the  FaraUanu  de  Siguenta,  lying 
40  leagues  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Acapulco,  a  little  to  the  West  of  Cape  PetaUan. — Humboldt,  Etiai 
i\tr  NovvelU  Bspagnef  tome  iv. 
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her  longitude  by  astronomic  observations,  may  reckon  with  great  confidence  that 
when  the  latitude  observed  is  found  to  be  North  of  the  reckoning,  then  her  true 
longitude  will  be  more  westerly  than  the  reckoning;  and  when  the  latitude 
observed  is  more  southerly  than  the  latitude  according  to  the  ship's  reckoning, 
then  the  true  longitude  ought  to  be  also  to  the  East  of  the  reckoning.  Southward 
of  latitude  16^  this  rule  is  no  longer  applicable. 

Third  Zone. — From  Latitude  5®  N.  to  30°  S. 

The  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru  are  not  subject  to  tornadoes,  nor  to  violent  winds, 
as  are  the  coasts  of  New  Spain.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  winds  here 
follow  the  direction  of  the  coast,  ordinarily  they  blow  between  S.S.W.  and  S.S.E. 
According  to  Dampier,  they  extend  to  500  miles  in  the  offing.  Farther  off  the 
winds  take  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  at  200  leagues  from  the  coast  the  E.S.E. 
trades  are  met  with  :  with  these  constant  southerly  winds  it  is  easy  to  make  the 
route  towards  the  North ;  the  only  things  to  fear  are  the  calms,  which  are  found 
under  the  equinoctial  line.  As  the  winds  blow  continually  from  the  South,  the 
currents  ought  to  bear  to  the  North,  and  facilitate  the  passage  when  arrived  at  the 
calms  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  they  bear  to  the  South,  as  has  been  remarked 
by  Capt.  Colnett.  Between  Cape  St.  Helena  (the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  in  lat.  4°  20^  S.)  and  the  Galapagos  Isles  he  was  carried  into  a 
stream  of  current  which  reached  as  far  as  the  view  extended,  and  which  was 
about  a  mile  in  breadth :  his  ship  was  carried  towards  S.W.  ^  W.,  at  a  rate  of 
2  J  miles  an  hour.  Capt.  Colnett  also  noticed  a  strong  current  which  came  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  with  a  velocity  of  40  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Van- 
couver also  observed  a  current  bearing  towards  the  West^  near  the  Galapagos 
Isles :  but  in  general  here,  when  the  direction  of  the  currents  is  not  altered  from 
particular  causes,  they  always  bear  to  N.W.  and  W.N.W.  Near  to  Cape  Blanco 
(the  southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil)  Dampier  had  to  contend  a 
current  which  bore  to  the  N.W.  with  such  force  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
overcome  it.  The  ships  which  came  to  Acapulco  in  order  to  reach  Lima  made 
away  towards  the  South  as  far  as  lat.  20°  and  30°,  and  often  to  the  parallel  of 
the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  to  avoid  the  currents  and  southerly  winds  ;  they 
did  not  make  for  the  land  until  they  could  attain  the  place  of  their  destination  by 
the  aid  of  the  S.E.  trade-winds.  The  Spaniards  called  this  navigation  por  altura, 
a  voyage  which  usually  occupied  three  months  :  there  are  instances,  however,  as 
M.  de  Humboldt  says,  of  vessels  having  been  seven  months  making  this  passage. 
Although  it  seems  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  land-breezes,  the  passage  may  be  made 
along  the  coast  from  North  to  South,  nevertheless,  as  these  breezes  are  very  weak 
near  the  different  capes,  and  calms  are  met  with  near  those  which  are  most  pro- 
jecting, it  appears  that  it  is  nearly  impossible.  Capt.  Funnel  even  avers  that 
from  Cape  Passao,  in  0°  8'  S.,  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  land-breezes  do  not  occur ;  but 
this  has  not  hitherto  been  verified.  Dampier  says  that  the  Spanish  vessels,  which 
proceeded  from  the  North  to  South,  after  ranging  the  coast  up  to  Cape  Blanco, 
here  quitted  it  to  find  the  trade-winds  in  the  offing,  on  account  of  the  violent 
currents  which  absolutely  hindered  them  from  doubling  it.  M.  de  Humboldt  tells 
us  that  the  Spanish  vessels  often  made  their  track  along  the  coast  in  sailing  from 
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North  to  South  ;  but  only  from  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  to  Lima,  because  in  this 
space  the  land-breezes  blow  during  eighteen  hours,  and  the  sea-breezes  for  only 
six  hours,  in  such  a  way  that  they  proceeded  to  the  S.S.W.  with  the  land-breeze, 
and  neared  the  land  again  with  the  sea-breeze  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  go  farther 
off  shore  than  60  or  70  leagues.  This  navigation,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Navigacion  por  el  Meridian,  had  the  great  advantages  that  they  then  avoided  the 
gales  which  often  occurred  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  October, 
and  November,  between  lat.  28°  and  33°.*  Capt.  Colnett,  who  ranged  along 
this  same  portion  of  coast,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  leagues,  does  not  mention 
this  singularity  in  the  duration  of  the  sea  and  land-breezes ;  he  only  remarks  that 
the  currents  on  it  are  very  irregular. 

In  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  you  are  exposed  to 
storms,  rains,  and  winds  near  the  Galapagos  Isles,  and  there  is  fine  weather  during 
May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

Fourth  Zone. — From  Latitude  30°  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  southern  trade-wind,  after  having  blown  from  lat.  5°  N.  near  the  American 
coast,  terminates  near  the  coast  of  Chili,  when  the  North  and  South  monsoons 
recommence  :  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  point  which  limits  the 
trade-winds  and  the  monsoons.  Funnel  saysf  that  the  South  winds  commence  in 
lat.  38°  30^,  near  the  Isle  La  Mouche ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  placing 
it  too  far  to  the  South,  and  that  we  may  prefer  the  supposition  of  Humboldt,  who 
assigns  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  for  their  limits.  According  to  Frezier,t  the 
winds  from  North  and  N.W.  blow  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year  near 
Coquimbo  in  lat.  30°,  near  Valparaiso  in  lat.  33° ;  they  blow  during  four  months, 
that  is,  from  May  until  December,  accompanied  with  rain  and  fogs,  but  they  are 
not  very  violent :  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  weather  is  dry ;  the  winds  from 
South  are  predominant,  and  blow  with  such  violence  that  vessels  are  often  driven 
from  their  anchors  in  the  road  of  Valparaiso. 

Capt.  Vancouver,  in  his  track  towards  the  South,  encountered,  in  the  month  of 
May,  winds  from  N.W.,  with  bad  weather.  Near  Concepcion  Bay,  in  lat.  36°,  and 
the  Isles  of  Chiioe,  in  lat.  42°  S.,  the  North  and  South  monsoons  last  longer.  As 
we  approach  Cape  Horn,  the  prevalent  winds  are,  with  few  exceptions,  those  from 
S.W.  and  N.W. ;  in  winter  they  blow  with  peculiar  violence.  The  currents 
follow  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  near  to  Cape  Horn  they  will  always  be  found 
bearing  to  the  East. 


This  concludes  Admiral  Krusenstern's  remarks,  which,  though  in  many  respects 
are  brief,  must  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  then  available  information.  Nor  is 
there  even  now  anything  which  will  subvert  the  statements  here  set  forth ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  add  to  these  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
portions  of  the  Pacific  not  fully  touched  on,  that  is,  in  the  eastern  portions  on 
the  American  coasts. 

•  Humboldt,  Ewai  Politique  »ur  Nouvelle  Etpagne.  tome  iv.  p.  403. 

t  Dampier'«  Voyages,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.         t  Tableau  det  Veuts  ot  dee  Courants,  par  Rommc. 
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1*  aa  cadj  fia^  c/  tiui  vork  {fact  L  ppu  40,  4i;  we  have  f^vn  Cipc  P.  P 
Kia^'ft  rfiarifj  ok  dw  Wad.     Bj  inJuiim^  id  tkis  k  viB  be  aecm  dbaft 
vMwIf  ^enak  drnxm^  tke  gKater  pcctic«  ci  tke  jcar  ;  lae  E»t 
tW  vifrfer  aeaidw,  ftad  bvt  ttidos  « the 


teqaeirtl J  do  Boc  ok  to  dw  mnmpk, 

Kortk  vifldft  are  ipncnDj  acn»i|Makd  bj  thick  wotker  aad 
rneiMfBCt  Modcmelj,  but  JTrrnif  «  «Ra{:tku  tkej  dnv  to  ike 
bl&vmg  kudcst  betvees  Koctk  and  X. W.,  the  itmg;tk  of  vkkk  luufroBtvdve 
to  Mjko«B,  ttd  ioacUMCs  ihift  Mddemlj  mto  tke  S.W.  qmter,  fakMria^  hauler 


WfMb  froM  the  S.W.  geactallj  bit  leveral  davs,  bkyvm^  Hioag,  aMderatiB^ 
towaida  the  eod.  Northeri  j  winds  thea  a^aia  coaaMsee,  aod  th«s  rmntiaf  ihifti 
hem  North  to  So«th  roaad  the  West  are  felt  daria^  the  saauaer. 

Bad  weather  never  eoiacs  oa  ttuUemfy  ^roai  the  East,  nor  does  a  S.W.  or 
sootheriy  gale  shift  qoiekl j  to  the  aorthward.  Soath  and  S.W.  gales  riae  saddcalj 
aad  Tioleatljy  aod  shoald  be  well  coaaadeied  ia  choosiiig  an  andiorage. 

This  is  the  saai  of  the  iaibrantioa  coataiaed  in  the  passages  qooted.  Bat  little 
osore  need  be  said  here.  The  coasUnt  preralence  of  winds  between  S.W.  and 
N.W.  renders  the  passage  rooad  Cape  Horn  from  the  Atlantic  fireqaentlj  one  of 
difficoltj  and  hard  work.  April,  May,  and  Jane,  are  perhaps  the  best  months  Ibr 
■Baking  the  westerly  passage.  The  sammer  months  are  preferable  Ibr  the  other 
direction,  hot  this  is  so  easy  as  scarcely  to  require  much  considoation. 

WssTcnn  Coast  or  Patagovia. 

As  in  the  preceding  paragrapka,  we  refer  lo  a  former  page  (part  i.  p.  69)  Ibr 
some  remarks  on  the  winds  in  this  portion.  They  prevail  from  the  N.W.  If  it 
blows  hard  from  that  qoarter,  it  is  very  liable  to  shift  round  suddenly  and  blow 
heavily  from  the  westward.  These  do  not  usually  last  long.  If  they  veer  roand 
to  southward,  should  the  barometer  rise,  it  will  clear  up ;  shoald  they  tack  round 
to  N.W.  again,  and  the  barometer  keep  low  or  oscillate,  the  weather  will  doubtless 
become  worse.  Easterly  winds  rarely  occur,  and  bring  fine  clear  weather. 
Westerly  winds,  on  the  contrary,  bring  constant  rain  and  a  quick  succession  of 
hard  squalls  of  wind  and  hail. 

The  barometer  rises  with  southerly  winds,  the  maximum  being  with  S.E.  winds ; 
it  falls  with  northerly  and  westerly  winds,  the  minimum  being  at  N.W. 
•^,  Lartigue  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  Patagonian  winds  : — 

The  winds  blow  strongly  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  for  about  ten  months  of  the  year 
on  all  the  extent  of  the  West  coast  of  America  comprised  between  Cape  Horn  and 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  S.W.  winds  shift  at  times  to  S.S.E. ;  but  those  liroai 
N.W.  come  rarely  to  N.N.E.  If  the  weather  should  become  overcast  durnug 
calmi,  which  are  generally  of  short  duration  in  these  parts,  the  first  breeze  whidi 
springs  up  generally  comes  from  North  or  N.N.E. :  it  freshens  gradually; 
befifis  to  fall ;  and  the  weather  becomes  hazy,  principully  near  the  land. 
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lometimeft  the  fog  will  not  allow  objects  to  be  seen  at  2  miles'  distance.  The 
wind  continues  to  acquire  strength ;  and  as  it  freshens  it  passes  round  to  N.N.W. 
and  N.W. ;  then  the  rain  diminishes,  and  the  sky  begins  to  get  clearer.  When 
the  wind  gets  to  N.W.  it  usually  flies  quickly  to  W.S.W.,  in  gusts  which  are 
sometimes  very  violent ;  other  gusts  succeed  rapidly,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
wind  is  strongest.  At  all  times  when  these  W.S.W.  winds,  that  come  in  gusts 
have  lasted  a  certain  time,  they  end  by  coming  round  to  S.W.,  and  the  weather 
then  gets  finer :  afterwards,  though  rarely,  they  pass  to  S.S.W.  and  even  S.S.E. 
These  latter  extreme  variations  occur  particularly  near  the  land  and  to  the  S.W. 
of  Cape  Horn,  where  the  winds  generally  preserve  the  same  direction  for  a  longer 
time  than  they  do  to  the  West  of  the  American  continent. 

When  the  N.W.  winds  have  shifted  during  a  gust  to  W.S.W.,  if  they  diminish 
in  strength  instead  of  increasing,  as  we  have  before  said  they  will  return  to  the 
N.W.,  and  pass  successively  to  West  and  W.N.W.  The  N.W.  winds  do  not 
always  shift  at  once  to  W.S.W. ;  but  they  change,  sometimes  in  summer,  and  very 
often  in  winter,  by  passing  successively  to  W.N.W.  and  West :  they  are  then 
accompanied  by  rain,  but  soon  changing  again  to  N.W.,  blow  successively  in 
the  same  intermediate  directions. 

Winds  from  W.S.W.  to  S.S.E.  are  the  only  ones  which  last  for  any  length  of 
time :  all  those  which  blow  in  any  other  direction  are  constantly  changing.  It 
is  but  rarely  that  S.E.  to  N.E.  winds  are  felt  on  this  coast;  but  when  they 
do  blow  from  this  quarter,  they  are  almost  always  violent,  and  last  but  a  short 
time.  They  are  generally  announced  by  short  intervals  of  calm,  which  follow 
strong  W.N.W.  winds  which  have  passed  in  succession  to  the  West,  and  have 
been  accompanied,  as  well  as  the  calm,  by  very  abundant  rain.  The  winds  from 
S.E.  to  N.E.,  after  having  blown  during  some  hours,  revert  to  N.N.E.,  losing  their 
strength,  and  then  get  to  the  North  ;  having  got  to  this  quarter,  they  acquire 
strength,  and  are  not  long  before  they  again  pass  to  the  N.W. 

When  the  winds  come  from  the  land,  the  number  of  inlets  and  islands  existing 
between  the  Strait  of  M agalhaens  and  the  Island  of  Chiloe  have  necessarily  an 
influence  on  their  direction.  In  reality,  these  winds  must  come  from  the  interior 
of  these  bays  and  channels,  and  blow  in  their  direction  :  thus  Daropier  says  that 
he  sailed  up  this  coast  with  easterly  winds,  by  keeping  within  sight  of  land. 

But  when  the  winds  come  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  and  blow  right  on  shore,  they 
are  so  strong,  that  neither  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land,  nor  its  direction,  can 
make  the  least  alteration  ;  it  is  then  dangerous  to  approach  the  coast,  particularly 
in  winter. 

From  the  month  of  October  until  that  of  April,  that  is  to  say,  during  summer, 
the  winds  from  W.S.W.  are  most  frequent ;  in  winter  those  from  N.W.  to  W.S.W. 
are  so,  and  these,  as  has  been  before  stated,  are  very  variable.  It  blows  hard 
almost  always  in  these  parts,  particularly  in  winter.  The  sea  is  very  heavy  also  in 
this  season  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  also  impossible  to  make  head  against  a  contrary 
wind  without  great  strain  upon  the  sliip. 

The  winds  from  S.W.  to  N.W.  being  of  less  strength,  and  the  sea  not  so  heavy 
in  high  latitudes  as  upon  the  corresponding  parallels  on  the  American  coast,  it 
will  be  prudent,  at  all  times  when  the  wind  comes  from  the  western  quarter,  to  run 
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wnU  fUt  mm,  wt  mam  om^  to  be  takes  aback  «aexpec&edlT ;  fer,  so 
iK^ftlik««rter  m  U^mif  vidb  » j  ftfca^tK  acseo^paaiei  by  raia.  s>  lo^ 
ftctfAUtt  tkat  tbe  viad  »aj  §j  nmmd  to  Ibe  S.W.  qaaiter  at  aaj  Mmate.  It 
Mrrtr  UffW%  bard  froai  Eart,  fardk  widi  aaj  ftmg^  Iros  N^ ;  bat  aa  oeca- 
MT/aai  aevere  t^  froai  S.E.  anj  be  expected,  espectally  aboat  tbe  middle  d 
viftter  (iaae,  Jolj,  Aagast).  la  tbe  tawaer  soatberlj  aiads  iatt  loage 
blow  WHjre  freqaeatl  j  tban  tbej  do  in  vtater,  and  tbe  revetse.  Tbe  winds 
go  cooipietelj  roand  tbe  circle ;  tber  die  away  as  tbey  approacb  East; 
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an  interval  of  calm,  more  or  less  in  duration,  spring  up  gradually  between 
N.E.  by  E.  and  North.  Heavy  tempests  sometimes  blow  from  W.N.W.  to  S.W. ; 
and  those  winds,  blowing  directly  on  shore,  are  most  to  be  guarded  against. 

Coast  of  Chile. 

The  following  observations  are  also  by  Capt.  FitzRoy  : — 

Frpm  September  to  May  is  the  fine  season,  during  which  the  skies  of  Chile  are 
generally  clear,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  rain  falls.  It  is  not, 
however,  meant  that  there  are  not  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  case : 
strong  northers  have  been  known  (though  rarely)  in  summer;  and  two  or  three 
days  of  heavy  rain,  even  with  little  intermission,  now  and  then'  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  those  who  have  made  arrangements  with  implicit  confidence  in  the 
serenity  of  a  summer  sky.  These  unwelcome  interruptions  are  more  rare,  and  of 
less  consequence,  to  the  northward  of  31°  than  South  of  that  parallel :  and  indeed 
so  nearly  uniform  is  the  climate  of  Coquimbo,  that  the  city  is  called  La  Serena. 

In  settled  weather  a  fresh  southerly  wind  springs  up  a  little  before  noon  (an 
hour  sooner  or  later)  and  blows  till  about  sunset,  occasionally  till  midnight.  This 
wind  is  sometimes  quite  furious  in  the  height  of  summer,  so  very  strong  that  ships 
are  often  prevented  from  working  into  their  anchorages,  such  as  Valparaiso 
Bay,  although  they  may  have  taken  the  precautions  of  sending  down  topgallant- 
yards,  striking  topgallant-masts,  and  close-reefing  their  sails.  But  the  usual 
strength  of  this  sea-breeze  (as  it  is  called,  though  it  blows  along  the  land)  is  such 
as  a  good  ship  would  carry  double-reefed  topsails  to  it  when  working  to  windward. 

This  is  also  nearly  the  average  strength  of  a  southerly  wind  in  the  open  sea, 
between  the  parallels  above  mentioned  ;  but  there  it  is  neither  so  strong  by  day, 
nor  does  it  die  away  at  night.  Within  sight  of  the  land  a  ship  finds  the  wind 
freshen  and  decrease  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  ports,  where  the  nights  are  generally 
calm  till  a  land-breeze  from  the  eastward  springs  up  ;  but  this  light  message  from 
the  Cordillera  is  never  troublesome,  neither  does  it  last  many  hours.  With  thesQ 
winds  the  sky  is  almost  always  clear ;  indeed,  when  the  sky  becomes  cloudy,  in 
summer,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  little  or  no  sea-breeze,  and  probably  a  fall  of  rain :  in 
the  winter,  it  foretells  an  ijpproaching  northerly  wind  with  rain. 

In  summer,  ships  anchor  close  to  the  land,  to  avoid  being  driven  out  to  sea  by 
those  strong  southerly  winds ;  but  as  the  winter  approaches  a  more  roomy  berth 
is  advisable,  though  not  too  far  out,  because  near  the  shore  there  is  always  an 
undertow,  and  the  wind  is  less  powerful.  Seamen  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
course  of  the  winds  on  this  coast,  as  in  all  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  from  the 
North  round  by  the  West ;  that  the  winds  which  blow  the  hardest,  and  bring  the 
most  sea,  come  from  the  westward  of  North  ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  get 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  shelter  of  rocks  or  land  lying  to  the  westward, 
rather  than  of  those  which  only  defend  them  from  North  winds.  Northers,  as 
they  are  called,  give  good  warning ;  an  overcast  sky,  little  or  no  wind  unless 
easterly,  a  swell  from  the  northward,  water  higher  than  usual,  distant  land 
remarkably  visible,  being  raised  by  refraction,  and  a  falling  barometer,  are  their 
sure  indications.  All  northers,  however,  are  not  gales  ;  some  years  pass  without 
one  that  can  be  so  termed,  though  few  years  pass  in  succession  without  ships 
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being  driven  ashore  on  Valparaiso  beach.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  rare. 
Wind  of  any  disagreeable  strength  from  the  East  is  unknown.  West  winds  are 
only  felt  while  a  norther  is  shifting  round,  previous  to  the  sky  clearing  and  the 
wind  moderating.  The  violence  of  southerly  winds  lasts  but  a  few  hours ;  and 
even  a  northerly  gale  seldom  continues  beyond  a  day  and  a  night,  generally  not 
so  long. 

Some  persons  say  that  the  strength  of  northerly  winds  is  not  felt  to  the  north- 
ward of  Coquimbo,  but  there  is  good  evidence  of  many  gales  with  heavy  seas  at 
Copiap6;  and  Capt.  Eden  states  that  he  had  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind  in 
H.M.S.  Conway,  in  lat.  25^  S.,  Ion.  90^  W.^  where  such  an  interruption  to  the 
usual  southerly  winds  was  little  to  be  expected. 

Observations  by  M.  Lartigue, — There  are  but  two  seasons  to  be  distinguished 
on  the  coast  of  Chili ;  the  summer,  which  lasts  from  the  month  of  October  to  that 
of  April ;  and  the  winter,  which  is  also  called  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from 
April  until  October. 

The  winds  which  prevail  in  summer  blow  from  S.W.  to  S.S.W. ;  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  South,  and  are  more  frequent  and  )ess  strong  according  as  you  advance 
to  the  northward.  These  winds  are  felt  in  this  season  up  to  the  27th  degree  of 
latitude,  where  the  general  winds  are  usually  met  with.  The  Clorinde  found, 
during  summer,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  land,  light  winds  from  South  to 
S.W.,  and  nearer  the  coast  they  were  rather  fresh  :  lastly,  between  Juan  Fernandez 
and  Valparaiso,  she  had  winds  very  fresh  from  South  to  S.S.W. 

Winds  from  the  North  are  less  frequent  and  less  strong  the  nearer  you  approach 
the  tropic;  they  are  sometimes  violent,  even  in  summer,  at  Valdivia ;  but  at  Val- 
paraiso they  were  found  to  be  very  moderate.  They  are  rarely  felt  in  a  lower 
latitude  than  this  port. 

The  winds  from  the  North  to  W.S.W.  are,  in  winter,  the  most  frequent,  and 
are  generally  found  up  to  the  27th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
even  met  with  at  Lima,  which  is  in  lat.  12^  S. 

At  Valdivia  the  rainy  season  begins  in  April ;  and  it  becomes  later  as  you 
advance  to  the  northward.  It  is  not  before  the  end  of  May  that  they  become 
frequent  at  Valparaiso. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  wind  between  lat  40^  and  Cape  Horn  is  also  applicable  to  this  part  of  the 
coast:  here  E.S.E.  to  N.E.  winds  are  rarely  met  with.  When  it  blows  from 
North  to  West  much  rain  falls,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  between  W.S.W.  and  S.E.  the 
weather  is  very  fine. 

In  winter  prevalent  winds  are  not  found  in  lat.  21° ;  between  this  parallel  and 
that  of  27°  light  and  very  variable  winds  are  found  to  prevail. 

Coast  of  Peru. 

The  prevailing  winds  on  the  shores  of  Peru  blow  from  S.S.E.  to  S.W. ;  seldom 
stronger  than  a  fresh  breeze,  and  often,  in  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  enable  shipping  to  make  a  passage  from  one  port  to  another.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  district  between  Cobija  and  Callao. 
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Sometimes  during  the  summer,  for  three  or  four  successive  days,  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  ;  the  sky  beautifully  clear,  and  with  a  nearly  vertical  sun. 

On  the  days  that  the  sea-breeze  sets  in,  it  generally  commences  about  ten  in 
the  morning ;  then  light  and  variable,  but  gradually  increasing  till  one  or  two  in 
the  afternoon.  From  that  time  a  steady  breeze  prevails  till  near  sunset,  when  it 
begins  to  die  away;  and  soon  after  the  sun  is  down  there  is  a  calm.  About  eight 
or  nine  in  the  evening  light  winds  come  off  the  land,  and  continue  till  sunrise; 
when  it  again  becomes  calm  until  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  as  before. 

During  winter  (from  April  to  August),  light  northerly  winds  may  be  frequently 
expected,  accompanied  by  thick  fogs,  or  dark,  lowering  weather;  but  this  seldom 
occurs  in  the  summer  months,  although  even  then  the  tops  of  the  hills  are 
frequently  enveloped  in  mist. 

To  the  northward  of  Callao  the  winds  are  more  to  be  depended  on ;  the  sea- 
breeze  sets  in  with  greater  regularity,  and  fresher  than  on  the  southern  parts ; 
and  near  the  limit  of  the  Peruvian  territory  (about  Payta  and  off  Cape  Blanco), 
a  double-reefed  topsail  breeze  is  not  uncommon. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  althqugh  such  moderate  winds  are  the  general  rule 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  yet  that  sudden  and  heavy  gusts  often  come  over  high 
land  after  the  sea-breeze  sets  in,  and,  from  the  smallness  of  the  ports,  are 
attended  with  some  inconvenience,  if  precautions  are  not  taken  in  duly  shortening 
sail  previous  to  entering  them. 

The  only  difference  between  winter  and  summer,  as  far  as  regards  the  winds, 
is  the  frequency  of  light  northerly  airs  during  the  former  months;  but  in  the 
weather  the  difference  is  far  greater  than  one  would  imagine  in  so  low  a  latitude. 
In  the  summer  the  weather  is  delightfully  fine,  with  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit) 
seldom  above  70^,  and  often  as  high  as  80^,  in  a  vessel's  cabin  ;  but  during 
winter  the  air  is  raw  and  damp,  with  thick  fogs,  and  a  cloudy,  overcast  sky. 
Cloth  clothing  is  then  necessary  for  the  security  of  health  ;  whereas  iu  summer, 
the  lighter  one  is  clad  the  more  conducive  to  comfort  and  health. 

Observations  by  M.  Lartigue. — There  arc  but  two  seasons  on  the  coast  of 
Peru :  summer,  from  October  to  April ;  and  winter,  which  lasts  from  April  till 
October.  • 

The  wind  is  tolerably  fresh  in  summer;  the  sky  is  clear,  but  it  is  overcast  the 
moment  that  the  breeze  comes  off  the  land,  or  if  it  has  been  calm  throughout  the 
day,  then  the  lightest  sea-breeze  dissipates  the  vapours.  In  winter  the  breezes 
are  commonly  light;  sometimes  calms  are  met  with,  which  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arica  last  for  two  or  three  days,  but  they  are  of  less  duration  as  you  proceed 
to  the  North  or  South  of  that  place. 

In  this  season  the  weather  is  always  cloudy  during  the  night  and  in  the 
morning ;  when  the  sea-breeze  is  at  all  fresh  it  clears  up,  but  it  again  becomes 
dull  as  soon  as  this  breeze  diminishes  in  strength. 

In  approaching  Arica  during  winter,  the  horizon  is  very  often  seen  excessively 
charged  with  very  black  clouds,  which  form  a  dark  band,  which  sometimes  attains 
a  considerable  breadth  ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  breeze  in  the  offing  is  light ;  but,  as 
soon  as  it  begins,  the  horizon  clears  up  directly. 

There  is  constantly,  in  winter,  a  very  strong  swell  from  S.W.  to  S.S.W. ; 
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Oa  ibe  coalfarj,  tbe  cailaer  it  ariMS  tbe  stioager  aad  BOie  iaftia^  k 
tbca  ft  MIoart  tbe  directioD  c^  tbe  coast,  aad  loaietiBes  evea  blovs  fioai  tbe 
laad ;  bat  k  m  aet er  »ore  tadtaed  tbaa  two  poiats  witb  tbe  directioD  of  tbe 
ibcrre^ 

It  baa  beea  rcaiarked,  Utat  at  a  little  diftaace  befaiad  the  projecting  p«i^^^ 
where  tbe  ariod*  oagbt  to  be  tbe  weakest,  they  are,  on  the  cootrarr,  foand  to  ba 
ftroager  tbaa  in  tbe  portion  where  tbe  coast  b  straight.    Tbe  more  tbeae 
adraaee  tbe  fresher  the  wind  is,  bot  tbej  alwajs  preserre  the  same  ii 
wftb  tbe  geaeral  direction  of  tbe  coast. 
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Behind  the  points  of  Ilo,  Hay,  and  Cornejo,  the  S.S.E.  breeze  is  fresh  in  the 
afternoon,  bat  towards  the  wind  and  in  the  offing,  it  has  not  more  strength  than 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  the  same  at  3  or  4  miles  to  windward  of  the 
same  points. 

The  Bay  of  Lima  is  closed  to  the  South  and  West  by  the  low  point  of  Callao 
and  the  high  Island  of  San  Lorenzo  ;  the  breeze  here  is  fresher,  and  the  calms  less 
frequent,  than  in  the  anchorages  lying  more  to  the  South. 

The  winds  from  South  to  E.S.E.,  though  blowing  with  more  uniformity  than 
those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  felt  in  the  offing,  and  at  a  distance 
which  is  subject  to  variation.  On  the  parallel  of  Arica  they  sometimes  are  not 
found  but  at  30 or  40  leagues;  but  as  you  proceed  northward,  they  are  met  with 
successively  at  a  less  distance  from  the  coast.  On  the  parallel  of  Lima  they  are 
found  at  less  than  10  or  12  leagues  from  land;  when  you  get  to  the  South  of 
Arica  they  blow  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  which  is  as  much  less  as  you  get 
farther  off  from  this  port,  with  this  difference,  that,  according  as  you  approach 
the  line  of  the  variable  winds,  these  winds  are  not  so  regular  as  to  the  North  of 
Arica. 

The  wind  gets  stronger  as  you  get  farther  off  the  land.  It  will  then  be  perceived 
that  the  sea-breezes  last  longer,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  coast  lying  on 
the  parallel  of  the  station,  loses  its  influence  on  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  then  has  greater  strength  during  the  night  than  during  the  day.  This 
distance  is  probably  subject  to  variation,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
band  of  variable  winds  which  is  along  the  coast ;  for  this  distance,  which  is  the 
greatest  on  the  parallel  of  Arica,  diminishes  like  the  breadth  of  the  band  of 
variable  winds  according  as  you  advance  to  the  North  or  South  of  this  port.  It 
seems,  nevertheless,  that  the  chain  of  high  mountains  which  exist  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  Peru  intercept  the  general  winds,  and  exercise  their 
influence  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  land  ;  for  it  is  not  but  at  about 
140  leagues  off  that  the  general  winds  are  met  with,  the  direction  of  which  are 
constant,  and  their  strength  uniform.  The  winds  which  blow  within  this  limit, 
from  S.  to  E.S.E.,  are  very  variable  in  form  and  in  direction. 

Dampier,  otherwise  so  exact  an  observer,  in  his  treatise  on  the  winds  which 
prevail  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  speaking  of  those  which  are  felt  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  has  neglected  to  distinguish  between  the  narrow  band  where  the 
land  and  sea-breezes  are  weak  and  blow  in  a  direction  which  depends  on  that  of 
the  coast,  with  the  band  much  farther  off,  where  the  winds  are  very  variable  from 
South  or  E.S.E.,  and  acquire  considerable  strength.  He  seems  to  have  confounded 
them  when  he  says,  ''The  S.S.W.  and  S.S.E.  winds  which  blow  on  the  coast 
of  Peru  are  strong,  and  extend  farther  out  than  any  of  the  very  variable  winds 
which  are  found  under  the  shelter  of  the  continent;"  and  he  adds,  **  The  general 
winds  from  E.S.E.  do  not  blow  but  at  from  140  to  150  leagues  from  land."  If, 
instead  of  speaking  in  this  passage  of  the  S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.  winds,  we  substitute 
winds  from  South  to  E.S.R,  &c.,  all  that  is  said  will  apply  rigorously  to  the 
band  of  great  breadth  which  is  outside  that  where  the  land  and  sea-breezes  take 
place,  and  of  which  the  outer  limit  is  much  nearer  the  coast. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  navigator,  so  remarkable  for 
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turn  wat^a^cxj  uui  OLe  'rorraEtneai  'A   lui  ;atfc]ieac  loa  anuciesi  icoc  ^JietiM^ 
kM   «e«y   men:   ir*si:ris«u  vtiese   be  pcnpcMei  :.i   iceak  or  lae  vmis^ 
Ufli^nu.  t;tflis»,  iiui  oirr»ac§.  -viiica  at^  toiiad  ..i  1:1  lae  parts  ^T^  becw«ca  tac 

"Dut  r«s<A<t  oif  0*1/  '-^VA  cxpeneace  bean  oac  dii^  acts  due  ve  aufvc  fcaced 
rapcecioi^  cue  u^c  vuuis  viiiea  cccnr  acar  tke  and,  ftod  duferoic  dczrees  of 
fcrce  vnicr.  thev  fiouwvdLr  a«v«  aecoffduie  a*  voa  £ci  svtner  os  t^e  land. 
Datui^  &  aavjeatioa  o^  ties  noodM  o«  tncse  csocs,  -fvery  cane  uoc  the  Ciariad£ 
waa'jed  a;  ihon  dmi^iut^  ^iao^  cixe  Uad,  siie  wt%^  siade  acre  ciua  15  Ii-%ries  in 
tmt:a.j'iQtu  ac^n^  aiui  scoLeeimcs  iii*  ham  cvca  mace  less  zn'.ia  5^  Tlie  grf  iir  it 
itisuace  ihe  ma,  oj  ket^im^  ai  ^  teagiies  g#  the  taad.  vas  3*j  iea^es,  wick  a 
very  fiae  lea :  loaie  PefurbBs,  «iw  vcie  paMctigcfs  with  '^^,  xcid  3S  ciKa  tkkt 
it  was  a  sir.rm  fer  titac  cosatxy,  10  EJtxle  vefe  chey  accnsCKBed  !o  rsperieDce 
mlotdi  at  all  fpcsik. 

it  ietms  tike  It^kt  Uad-breeaes  and  taoae  firooi  the  sea  ar?  ncc  feic  frooi  L/ma 
t6  Gftkafaqoil,  at  a  ^eater  dntaace  frooi  tlie  taad  Uttn  it  Lima  itKfa*.  Tbe 
Ciarmde  did  ooc  aai i^ate  in  liicse  pans;  bat  otianT  capciins  cc  T-nsels.  «co  bave 
frcqoeneN  made  tbe  voya^  from  oae  of  theK  places  to  the  other.  t:ki  as  tkat. 
from  tiie  coast  to  tbe  diataacc  of  10  or  12  lea^acs  od^  tee  vinds  were  tbe 
•aaK  as  about  Lona ;  and  beyond  tbat,  tbey  fionnd  fresh  breeies,  bot  variable, 
from  S.  to  S.E.,  vbkb  emteDdcdr  as  in  ail  parts  of  tbe  coasts  to  a  zreat  distance 
in  tbe  offiog. 

Other  coff.cnanders  vbo  bare  freqaenied  tbcae  seas,  and  tbe  inbabitaats  of  tbe 
country,  aisured  as,  tbat  in  vioter  Nortb  and  West  winds  are  sometiaMs  fidt, 
but  tbat  they  are  generally  ligbt,  and  do  not  last  long.  It  appears  tbat  tbese 
arinds  blow,  in  tbis  season,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  land  ;  for  several 
vf  flsels  going  from  Valparaiso  to  Lima  in  winter  bave  been  baffled  by  sbort  breeies 
from  Nortb  to  N.W.,  and  by  calms,  altboogb  tbey  were  80  leagues  from  tbe 
coasts  of  Pern.  Dampier  stales  tbat  tbese  coasts  are  exempt  firom  westerly  wiocb ; 
but  oor  experience  proved  tbe  contrary,  and  confirmed  what  was  adranced  by  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  July,  18^,  being  in  iat.  17^  S.,  at  30  leagues 
from  land,  we  bad  light  winds  from  Nortb  to  W.N.W.,  which  lasted  two  days; 
and  when  we  were  anchored  at  Callao,  at  the  end  of  May,  1823,  we  bad  for 
three  days  following  winds  very  brisk  from  W.N.W. 

Tbe  winds  from  Sooth  to  E.S.E.  cause,  in  the  offing,  currents  which  run  to  tbe 
N.W.;  their  greatest  velocity  was  found  to  be  15  miles  in  twenty >four  hours, 
and  their  least  rate  9  or  10  miles.  Between  these  currents  and  the  land  there 
is  a  counter-current,  which  bears  to  tbe  S.E.,  and  follows  the  direction  of 
tbe  land.  Its  breadth  varies  very  much  ;  sometimes  its  outer  border  approaches 
to  1  or  2  cables'  length  of  tbe  shore,  at  others  it  is  some  miles  distant ;  tbe 
fresher  the  breeze  the  more  tbis  counter-current  increases  in  breadth  and  velocity. 

In  winter,  when  it  blows  from  North  to  West,  the  currenu  bear  to  S.E.;  bat 
it  is  only  near  tbe  land  tbat  tbey  begin  to  be  sensible. 

Although  th<:  Clarinde  alroou  always  sailed  before  the  wind  in  ranging  akMi|; 
these  coasts,  the  winds  were  so  light,  and  calms  so  frequent,  that  it  was  oAeft 
dificult  to  calculate  the  progress,     ft  is  presumable  that  the  unavoidable 
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which  are  then  made  in  the  reckoning  have  affected  the  estimated  amount  that 
has  been  made  for  the  velocity  of  the  current.* 


The  following  remarks  on  the  winds  to  the  North  of  Guayaquil  are  by 
Lieutenant-Commander  James  Wood,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Pandora^  engaged  on 
the  survey  of  the  Colombian  coast.  They  will  command  implicit  confidence,  and 
are  given  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  September,  1850. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  coasts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  are  little  known.  A  few  remarks,  therefore,  on  those  that  obtain 
along  the  western  coast  of  America  from  the  river  Guayaquil  to  Vancouver  Island, 
as  well  as  on  the  more  regular  and  extended  aerial  currents  which  traverse  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  open  ocean,  condensed  from  observations  and  information 
collected  during  a  four  years'  cruise  over  the  greater  part  of  it,  may  not  be  desti- 
tute of  interest  and  utility,  especially  as  the  northern  portion  is  but  little  known, 
and  promises  ere  long  to  become  the  theatre  of  an  important  trade  between  the 
coasts  of  China  and  the  new  and  rich  countries  which  American  enterprise  and 
energy  are  now  so  rapidly  peopling  and  raising  from  obscurity  on  the  coast  of 
California. 

The  whole  of  this  extensive  line  may  be  divided  into  three  portions  or  zones  : — 

First,  the  intertropical^  which  is  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  fine  and  rainy 
seasons. 

Secondly,  the  dry  and  arid  portion,  which  extends  from  23°  to  32®  N.,  where 
the  winds  blow  with  almost  the  regularity  of  a  trade-wind. 

Thirdly,  the  more  variable  northern  coast,  which  is  subject  to  greater  vicissitudes 
of  climate. 

Guayaquil  River  to  Guascames  Point. 

The  Intertropical, — Along  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  the  River  Guayaquil, 
in  3°  S.,  to  Guascames  Point,  in  2°  N.,  the  wind  is  mostly  from  South  to 
West  all  the  year  round;  the  exceptions  are  few,  and  generally  occur  in  the  fine 
season.  Both  in  beating  up  this  coast  to  the  southward,  and  in  running  down  it, 
the  former  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  latter  in  those  of  October, 
November,  and  January,  we  had  the  wind  from  S.S.E.  to  West  (by  the  South), 
with  a  constant  current  to  the  north-eastward,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
winds  were  lighter,  and  the  weather  finer  in  May  and  June  as  we  got  to  the 
southward  ;  whilst  the  contrary  took  place  in  October  and  November ;  and  in 
January  the  weather  was  generally  fine  with  moderate  breezes. 

Cnoc6  Bay. 

Af\er  entering  the  Bay  of  Choco,  of  which  Point  Guascames  forms  the  southern 
horn,  the  winds  become  more  variable;  but  during  the  time  we  were  in  the  bay 
(from  the  end  of  January  to  the  middle  of  March)  it  never  blew  very  fresh,  though 
the  weather  was  often  unsettled,  and  heavy  rains  frequent.  The  prevailing  wind 
was  from  S.W.,  but  north-westerly  winds  were  not  uncommon. 

*  Obserrations,  par  M.  La  rtigue.  Lieu  tenant  dc  Vaifaeau,  receullis  penrlnnt  U  Campagne  de 
la  Chrinde,  Command^c  par  M.  Ic  Uaron  Mackau,  18*22-23. 
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CiiiRAMBiRA  Point  to  the  Gulf  ok  San  Miguel. 

When  past  Chirambira  Point  (the  northern  horn  of  Choco  Bay)  we  had  the 
wind  more  from  the  northward,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  March  had  to  beat  up  to 
Panama  Bay  against  north-westerly  and  north-easterly  breezes,  blowing  a  fresh 
breeze  at  times,  especially  as  we  approached  the  bay. 

In  surveying  this  last-named  part  in  January,  1848,  we  found  the  winds  more 
variable,  heavy  rains  almost  always  accompanying  a  change  to  S.W.,  from  which 
quarter  we  once  or  twice  had  a  stiff  breeze. 

Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  including  the  Bay  of  Panama'. 

First,  or  Intertropical  Winds. — Between  the  southern  point  of  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel  and  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  including  Panamd  Bay  and  the  coast  of  Veragua, 
the  winds  are  regulated  by  the  seasons.  Towards  the  end  of  December  the 
northers  begin  to  blow.  These  are  fine,  dry  breezes,  which  generally  come  on  in 
the  afternoon,  and  blow  very  fresh  from  N.N.E.  to  N.N.W.  till  near  midnight, 
with  a  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  and  the  air  so  dry  and  rarified  that 
objects  on  a  level  with  the  horizon  are  distorted  and  flattened,  and  the  same 
effects  are  caused  as  are  seen  during  an  easterly  breeze  off  our  own  coast 
Though  generally  a  double-reefed  topsail  breeze,  they  occasionally  blow  much 
harder,  especially  off  the  coast  of  Veragua,  where,  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  even  a  close-reefed  topsail  breeze  is  not  uncommon.  During  even  the 
strongest  of  these,  a  dead  calm  often  prevails  10  or  15  miles  off  the  laud,  the 
only  evidence  of  the  gale  that  is  blowing  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  you  being 
the  agitation  of  the  water,  which  is  raised  into  short  hollow  waves,  which  break 
on  board  and  tumble  you  about  awfully. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  the  northers  begin  to 
cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  calms  and  light  sea  and  land-breezes,  with  occasional 
squalls  from  the  south-westward.  As  April  advances  the  squalls  get  stronger  and 
more  frequent,  and  by  the  early  part  of  May  the  rainy  season  generally  sets  id, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  South  and  south-westerly  winds  prevail :  these 
are  not  very  violent  within  the  Bay  of  Panamd  ;  but  from  Punta  Mala  westward, 
gales  from  the  above  quarters  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  severe,  bringing  a  very 
heavy  sea  with  them. 

Gulf  of  Dulce  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  proceeding  westward  along  the  shores  of  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  we  find  the  winds  still  follow  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
modified,  however,  by  locality.  For  instance,  whenever  the  northers  prevail,  we 
find  them  blowing  off  the  shore  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  run  of  the  coast ; 
thus,  as  soon  as  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  approached  (which  takes  a  more  northerly 
direction  than  that  before  mentioned)  we  find  during  the  fine  season  the  northers 
exchanged  for  breezes  called  Papagayos.  These  blow  from  N.N.E  to  RN.E.  or 
East,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  same  clear  fine  weather  as  the  northers ;  the 
prevailing  wind,  however,  during  this  season  (from  January  to  April)  is  from  S.E. 
to  N.E.    From  May  to  November,  which  is  the  rainy  season,  the  weather  is  mostly 
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bad,  gales  from  the  West  and  S.W.,  with  thunder,  lightning,  &c.,  being  frequent, 
and  at  times  violent. 

Gulp  op  Fonseca  to  the  Gulf  op  Tehuantepec. 

After  passing  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  where  the  land  again  trends  nearly  due 
West,  the  northerly  winds  are  lost,  till  on  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  we 
meet  them  once  more,  but  under  a  diflferent  name,  and  assuming  a  more  violent 
character.  Along  this  portion  where  the  mountains  approach,  and  even  in  some 
places  form  the  coast  line,  the  winds  during  the  fine  season  are  the  usual  tropical 
land  and  sea-breezes;  the  former  from  N.W.,  the  latter  from  South  to  W.S.W, 
and  West.  The  remaining  months  are  marked  by  even  worse  weather  from  the 
same  quarters  as  is  found  on  the  Nicaragua  coast. 

From  the  Gulp  of  Tehuantepec  to  Texupan  Point. 

Firstf  or  Intertropical  Winds, — The  heavy  blasts  which  blow  over  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  derive  their  source  from  the  country  they  cross.  They  seem  to 
be  caused  by  the  northers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  here  find  a  vent  through 
the  opening  formed  between  the  Mexican  and  Guatemalian  mountains.  They 
blow  with  great  force  from  North  to  N.N.E.,  and  raise  a  very  high  short  sea; 
their  force  is  felt  several  hundred  miles  off  the  coast.  During  the  season  when 
they  prevail  (December  to  April)  every  preparation  should  be  made  to  meet  and 
carry  sail  through  them  :  if  this  can  be  done  they  are  soon  crossed,  and  200  to  950 
miles  of  westing  (or  easting)  made ;  otherwise,  if  you  are  obliged  to  heave-to, 
36  to  118  hours  of  heavy  weather  may  be  expected,  exposed  all  the  while  to  a 
very  high  and  short  sea.  In  the  rainy  season  these  cease  ;  but  the  weather  here, 
as  along  the  whole  coast  of  Mexico,  is  then  very  bad,  gales  and  strong  breezes 
from  S.E.  to  S.W.  constantly  occur,  whilst  squalls,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  with  heavy  and  almost  incessant  rain,  characterize  the  season  through- 
out. These  gales  are  at  times  very  severe,  rendering  the  navigation  of  such  a 
coast  very  unpleasant,  as,  with  one  exception,  there  is  scarcely  any  shelter  from 
them  to  be  found.  During  the  Bne  season,  however,  nothing  can  be  more  regular 
or  quiet  than  the  weather  on  the  Mexican  coast ;  a  regular  sea-breeze  sets  in  about 
noon,  beginning  from  S.S.W.  to  W.S.W.,  and  getting  more  westerly  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  decreasing  with  it,  and  gradually  sinking  into  a  calm  as  the  night 
closes  in.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  land-wind  off  the  shore,  which  is  more  irre- 
gular in  its  direction  and  force  ;  but  these  winds,  and  the  method  of  making  a 
passage  to  the  westward  along  the  coast,  have  been  so  well  and  so  truly  described 
by  Dampier  and  Basil  Hall,  that  nothing  remains  but  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  the  accounts  they  give  as  far  as  their  phenomena  fell  under  my 
own  observation. 

As  soon  as  the  coast  begins  to  trend  northerly  again,  which  it  does  about 
Texupan  Point,  we  meet  the  northerly  winds  which  blow  down  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  which  are  found  pretty  steady  during  the  fine  season  a  few  miles 
off  the  coast :  by  taking  advantage  of  these,  and  the  daily  variations  caused  by 
the  land  and  sea-breezes,  the  passage  is  made  from  this  point  to  San  Bias  and 
Maiatlan ;  but  it  is  always  a  tedious  beat,  owing  to  a  contrary  current  and 
frequent  calms. 


to  ^^  K^  tjue  peuMBnis  'Ctntxxjiim  ^  tut  wmd  m  irsn  W«5C  n  $»Br:a.  nr: 


aiviyf  2V«e  -imyiie  v»j%si£  «f  fscnr  ai^vsai:^.     Ti«  ihkv  vaj. 


ro««d  «tdk  tke  s««  »  tie  dar  adrtaeei. 

Fu>v  Say  Disco  to  SA3r  Fkayctks>. 


tc^tL-^Mtedj  fales  »  tie  ctMtit  of  Vcm^.z  Caliiorc^.  bet  ti**^  i*c  -ere  tgcqaezi 
Ikere,  a*!Mi  bV>v  vith  ^^reaier  locce.  All  ;:s  biji  lai  roi(is:t«ds  l*€  s»i2affij 
exposed,  w'lh  the  excei^ioo  of  the  abore-n*^*^  7*>t«,  vhjcb  are  perfeUj  secvre, 
aiMi  ddeoded  frcMB  aM  wiods.  Dom^  d^  visier.  tiker«:fcre,  icsseU  alvajs 
ai*c{;i^>r  id  a  cocveniect  berth  f^r  »!ippiag.  vhh  »p:'rri  ^od  b::oT$  oa  their  cibfe$, 
fo  tbat  oo  the  fint  appearance  of  heirr  d  uls  approafh'c^  fr^x  i!:*  S.E.,  w^iii 
a  ivell  rcflio^  op  from  tlie  s^irje  quarter  (the  ir.Tariable  signs  of  tike  comisr  ^e), 
tbej  maj  be  able  to  slip  and  go  to  sea  vitboot  lo»  of  tis^.  Tr«ese  gales  U^ 
from  tvelre  bouri  to  tvo  d^jf,  and  2re  accompanied  by  beavy  ra;D,  vLkrh  lasts 
till  the  wifjd  cbaozes,  wlikb  h  often  does  reiT  foddeniT,  acd  blovs  as  bard  ibr  a 
lev  boun  from  the  N.W..  wben  tbe  cloods  clear  off  and  fi:;e  s^eaiber  again 
focceed«,  0(f  Coocepcaon  Point  gales  and  strong  breezes  are  so  fretjoent  as  to 
obtain  for  it  t^»e  appellation  of  tbe  Cape  Horn  of  California.  Thev  are  mostlj 
from  North  to  West,  and  freqoently  blow  «itb  great  force,  especially  in  tbe 
winter,  wben  ther  sometimes  last  fjr  three  days  together,  without  a  cloud  to  be 
seen,  till  they  begin  to  moderate.  But  here  one  of  the  most  remarkable  featores 
of  tiiis  coast  first  shows  itself,  viz,,  tbe  frequent  and  dense  fogs,  which,  during 
more  than  half  tbe  year  render  tbe  narigation  from  San  Diego  northward  most 
unpleasant.  In  makirg  the  land,  the  only  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  feel  your 
way  info  the  coast  with  the  lead  during  the  day-time,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  thick  fog  prevails  at  sea,  while  at  tbe  same  time,  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
tbe  land,  a  clear,  bright  sky,  and  open  horizon  are  to  be  found  :  if  disappointed 
in  this  you  have  but  to  wear,  haul  off  again,  and  heave-to  till  the  desired  change 
does  take  place. 

*  In  tbe  Golf  of  Califoniia  two  wiodt  prerail  dorinff  the  year;  tbe  X.W.  from  Oetober  to  Xty, 
and  tbe  0.B.  from  May  ootil  Oetolwr.  Daring  tbe  former  Mstoo  frasb  breezes  and  fine  w«4iMr 
will  pffitvail ;  when  tbe  Utter  bringi  bear  j  rains,  opprcMtre  heat,  aDd  tultry  Trathffli_  9Mi 
fnlbrniatkMi  was  copied  by  Mr.  Jeflery,  R.N.,  from  an  old  Spanish  manmcript,  and  in  Uf  "vlit 
bert  in  1834  be  prof ed  itf  correetnets.  ■'*  ^^ 
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Faom  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver  Island. 

From  San  Francisco  northward  to  the  Juan  de  Faca  Straits,  the  north-westerly 
are  still  the  prevailing  winds  ;  in  the  months  of  Jane,  September,  and  October, 
we  found  them  almost  constantly  so  :  hard  gales  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
however,  may  be  looked  for  here  at  all  seasons,  especially  during  the  winter 
and  the  equinoctial  months.  These  begin  generally  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  bringing 
thick  rainy  weather  with  them.  After  blowing  from  these  quarters  for  some 
hours,  they  fly  round  to  the  northward  (by  the  West),  with  little  if  any  warning, 
except  the  increased  heaviness  of  the  rain,  and  blow  even  harder  than  before. 
During  the  spring,  easterly  and  north-westerly  breezes  are  more  prevalent  than 
at  any  other  seasons.  In  the  summer  months,  westerly  winds  and  fine  weather 
prevail,  but  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  the  fogs  are  so  frequent 
that  many  weeks  will  sometimes  pass  without  a  clear  day. — (Ueatenant-Com- 
mander  James  Wood,  H.M.S.  Pandora^  Nautical  Magazine,  September  1850, 
p.  479.) 


The  region  to  the  North  of  this  has  had  no  very  great  attention  paid  to  it  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  to  gather  any  ust  notions  of  the  prevalent  winds,  or 
whether  any  one  may  be  said  to  prevail.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
the  usual  law  holds  good  here,  that  of  S.W.  winds  being  those  most  to  be 
expected.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  by  Admiral  Krusenstern  on  these 
points  given  in  a  previous  page. 


The  North-East  Trade-wind, — The  northern  limit  to  this  seems  to  be  subject 
to  great  irregularity,  whether  the  effect  of  local  causes,  or  from  the  undecided 
nature  of  the  wind  itself,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known.  Perha{)s  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  a  longer  series  of  observations,  might  elicit  some  more 
decided  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess.  In  the  early  part  of  this  chapter 
we  have  given  the  remarks  drawn  up  by  Admiral  Krusenstern,  from  his  own 
observation,  combined  with  those  which  were  at  that  time  attainable.  To  this  we 
may  add  a  few  more  and  later  examples,  which  will  serve  to  give  a  clearer  notion 
of  its  real  nature. 

The  United  States*  Expedition,  in  the  run  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  entered  the  trades  in  lat.  26^,  being  in  Ion.  134°  W.  The  weather 
peculiar  to  them  was  then  experienced,  light  squalls  of  rain  and  a  heavy  sea 
following^  making  the  ships  very  uneasy.  This  was  in  October.  In  the  previous 
June  they  were  found  in  lat.  24°  N.,  in  Ion.  170°  E.,  and  in  the  same  latitude 
just  to  the  West  of  the  Sandwich  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  Capt.  Beechey  found  the  northern  edge  in  lat.  30°  N., 
Ion.  165°  E.  ;  this  was  in  June,  1826,  so  that  there  is  a  variation  of  6°  in  the 
limits  found  in  the  same  month  by  Capt.  Beechey  and  Capt.  Wilkes. 

CapU  Llitke  says  that  the  limit  of  the  trade  is  in  lat.  27°  7',  Ion.  163°  E. 

These  examples  are  cited  as  occurring  on  about  mid-ocean,  when  the  influence 
of  the  continents  must  be  at  the  minimum  :  and  even  here  the  fluctuations  have 
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ji  itiil  wider  lao^,  fee  tt  the  Sftiidvich  Itiiodi,  iyin^  between  19^  and  13^, 
datmf;  the  winter  oModw  fcrow^  breexea  aod  gatet  ^roB  So«tii  ^ad  SuW^  or  is 
direct  cf^fMtJca  to  tbe  aonkai  eiMnep  are  espcsiawed.  Tbcae  are  aliaded  to  oo 
page  I IM.     At  ocWr  tkBcs  tke  aaoal  tiaides,  froa  \.£.  to  S.E.,  pcevsiL 

lo  tbe  wcileni  part  ni  the  Padiic  tke  ■wioonf  prevail,  and  mkodiij  or  eatnclj 
dwage  the  dMractcr  of  tke  trade-vindi.  Oa  tha  point  use  ofaienatioaa  wiU 
be  gives  prcaentlj* 

Tbe  JM/Aem  !»»<  of  the  N.E.  trade  nay  be  looked  for  from  ^  to  i€r  N^  for 
Laeatesaot  Ringgold  liDaad  it  in  lOP  N.  in  September ;  and  Copt.  Wilkca  in 
tbe  fame  sontb  aet  witb  tbctn  in  8^  N.,  in  the  ncfidian  oi  the  Sandwich 
gronp.     At  the  fame  tnne  the  northrm  edge  of  the  S.E.  trade  vaa  as  high  an 

In  proof  that  the  btandei  here  meotioncd  naj  be  considered  as  lomffhing 
near  the  bomdary  between  the  variable  and  tegnlar  winds,  we  any  instanrr  the 
fftnation  of  tbe  Caroline  Ardiipelago,  lying  between  3^  and  8°  N.,  asMwg 
which  tbe  N.E.  trade  docs  not  always  blow,  ibr  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  strong  westerly  gales,  with  severe  squalls  and  raio,  are  experienced  ; 
and  this  too  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range,  when  the  effects  of  the  changing 
monsoons  wotild  be  least  expected.  A  reference  to  the  previoos  remarks  on 
pages  1073  and  1083,  will  more  folly  explain  this. 

The  Ladrooe  Islands  seem  lo  be  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  regular  trade- 
winds,  and  here  the  floctoations  between  their  effects  and  that  of  the  nnmsoons, 
may  be  expected.  Tbe  westerly  monsoon  b  lelt  here  from  the  middle  of  Jane  to 
tbe  middle  of  October,  veering  between  N.W.  lo  S.W.  by  West,  and  sometimes 
from  Sooth  and  S.E.,  bot  generally  between  North  and  West.  How  far  their 
influence  may  extend  to  the  eastward  of  the  range  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
known.  During  March  to  June  the  breeie  comes  from  East  and  N.E.  in  the 
osual  manner ;  tbe  rest  of  tbe  year  the  weather  is  variable. 

The  Sauth-EoBt  Trade-wimd. — ^Tbe  southern  limit  of  this  is  usually  considerad 
to  be  the  parallel  of  30^  S.,  but  it  scarcely  reaches  so  far  South  as  this  at  all 
times.  And  from  the  zone  it  occupies  containing  so  many  groups  of  islands, 
which  singularly  affect  iu  regularity,  there  cannot  be  any  exactly  defined  limits 
applied  to  it. 

There  are  many  singular  anomalies  observed  in  its  course  over  the  islands, 
which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  well  accounted  for.  At  the  Marquesas,  lat.  10^  S., 
it  is  tolerably  regular.  Among  the  islands  of  tbe  Low  Archipelago,  especiallj 
from  October  or  November  to  March,  the  easterly  wind  fails,  and  heavy  squalls 
come  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  this  more  frequently  by  night  than  by  day. 
The  natives  also  say  that  the  severe  storms  which  they  encounter  come  from  the 
N.W.  That  the  south-westerly  gales  of  the  higher  latitudes  also  approach  tba 
archipelago,  b  shown  by  tbe  heavy  sea  which  frequently  seu  in  on  the  lee 
against  the  regular  wind,  and  thus  making  it  more  dangeoDus  to  land  on 
sides  than  on  the  dtben. 

Capt.  Cook,  when  at  Tahiti,  as  is  noticed  on  pages  880  and  881,  found  fresh  gahk 
from  9«W«  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  sometimes,  though  rery  addM^ 
from  the  N.W.     When  they  were  variable  they  were  always  accompanied- If  H 
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swell  from  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W.,  which  also  came  in  when  it  was  calm.  The 
coDclasion  he  arrived  at,  most  probably  the  just  one  as  regards  the  Society 
Islands,  was,  that  as  the  trade-wind  as  found  by  him  does  not  extend  farther  to 
the  South  than  lat  20^,  and  beyond  that  limit  he  generally  found  a  westerly 
gale  blowing,  this  westerly  wind,  when  it  becomes  stronger,  will  drive  back  the 
weaker  margin  of  the  easterly  wind,  and  thus  encroach  on  its  usual  limits  (see 
page  881).  At  the  Samoan  group  these  variations  assume  the  character  of  the 
cyclone  or  revolving  storm,  and  commit  great  devastation.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  presently. 

That  the  parallel  of  20^  is  about  the  southern  limit,  is  apparent  at  the  Tonga 
group:  here  the  trade-wind  is  by  no  means  the  constant  wind,  but  westerly 
winds  (or  *'  foolish  winds,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives)  occasionally  blow  in 
every  season.  They  are  peculiarly  prevalent  during  February,  March,  and  April, 
often  blowing  for  several  days  together.  The  heavy  swell  from  S.W.  is  also 
almost  continual.  This  season  of  variable  winds  is  characterized  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  hurricanes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Samoan  group  (see  page  809),  and 
Cook's  Islands  (see  pages  802,  803). 

At  the  Feejee  group  the  trade-wind  prevails  from  April  till  November.  From 
November  till  April  northerly  winds  are  often  experienced,  and  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March  heavy  gales  are  frequent,  assuming  the  usual  character  of 
the  revolving  storm  (see  page  916). 

When  the  sun  is  in  South  declination,  the  northern  edge  of  the  trades  advances 
to  the  southward  ;  thus  they  are  interrupted  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  and  the  S.W.  winds  usurp  their  place  (p.  1 145). 

Within  the  tropics,  wherever  large  groups  of  islands  are  found,  the  trades  are 
subject  to  great  variation,  both  in  direction  and  force.  Also  to  the  northward  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  when  bound  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  American 
coast,  there  are  many  instances  during  the  spring  and  summer,  of  45^,  or  even 
60^,  of  North  latitude,  being  reached  before  a  westerly  wind  could  be  obtained. 

The  Westebk  Part  or  tux  Pacific  Ocban. 

This  portion  of  the  ocean  seems  to  have  a  different  system  of  winds  from  those 
prevalent  to  the  eastward,  from  the  extension  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  and 
China  seas.  The  following  passage,  given  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  to 
the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1843,  seem  worthy  of  great  attention;  they  are  there- 
fore given  as  there  found. 

Mr;  Horsburgh  briefly  states  that  the  West  monsoon,  which  blows  regularly  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  extends  to  New  Guinea.  This  monsoon  blows  as  steadily, 
strongly,  and  regularly,  along  the  North  side  of  New  Guinea,  at  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  and  all  contiguous  islands  South  of  the  Equator,  so  far  eastward  as 
Malanta,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  New  Hebrides,  as  in  any  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  whatever ;  and  extending  hi  a  wind  of  gradually  decreasing  constancy 
and  continuation,  from  hence  far  eastward  to  the  Society  Islands  and  Marquesas. 
The  limits  in  latitude  appear  similar  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  1^  N.  to  15^  S. ; 
occasionally  to  19^  S.,  and  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the 
end  of  March.     Having  said  thus  much,  as  this  is  written  principally  with  the 
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Uie  wi$u4j  tmntM  did  aot  cstaid  q«le  to  tho  E^utor. 

Apum'mfkp%tmAm^l$40,himfwma^tohMam9tmr^^Admut^ 
m  eoDMqoeoee  <^  ftfoog  wcMerl j  cvrmits,  stood  to  the  Mrtlmrd,  mad 
hi.V'Mn.,  hm.  UtP  E^  proceeded  to  9^  H.  before  kmmg  the  cwmt; 
ivorkod  to  the  teetwofd,  oad  Hood  to  the  lothTerd  oo  the  Best  nde  of 
leioodi,  whieb  m  io  oboot  los«  IM^  £*    The  prwige  Iiom  Morty  to  Book 
•liobeeiiflMidoMA«|;MtbyodoptiiigtbeoeiBeplaa.    Ahhoogfa  mil  these 
tamiiMilod  m  the  kwgitode  of  tbo  Solomm  Ishuids,  it  was  not  throogh 
to  pfoeoid  ftrther  to  the  eaetward,  bnt  merely  io  coBscquence  of  this  htmg 
desliaatioo.    More  migbt  be  qaoCed  teodtag  to  show  that  these  lioe 
seldooi  oiteod  oorthwaid  of  2^  N. 

0ariBf  the  WeH  amnmooq  ia  8ooth  htkiide,  it  has  been  a  oommon 
luf  tbs  last  fifteea  years,  for  ships  to  make  passages  from  Timor  to  the 
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Islands,  some  returaiDg  at  the  comroeQcement  of  the  easterly  monsoon,  and  others 
spreading  over  the  Pacific.  Last  year,  five  ships  which  had  been  cruising  in  tba 
Indian  Ocean  proceeded  eastward  between  January  and  April,  one  along  the  line 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Kingsmill  group,  another  to  the  Salomon  Islands  and  New 
Zealand,  and  the  remainder  to  New  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  From  all  which,  1 
wish  it  to  be  inferred,  that  any  ship  leaving  Manila  between  the  beginning  of 
December  and  the  beginning  of  March,  or  any  port  from  which  she  can  reach  the 
North  end  of  the  Molucca  or  Gillolo  passages,  or  Dampier's  Strait,  between  the 
middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  March,  will  make  a  speedy  passage 
to  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  East  longitude ;  and  that  during  all  other 
seasons  the  passage  is  practicable  by  keeping  northward  of  the  equatorial  current, 
and  between  the  monsoon  winds. 

In  the  period  of  the  West  monsoon,  northerly  and  N.W.  winds  prevail  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  New  Guinea.  Passing  eastward  of  this  point  the  westerly 
wind  will  generally  be  experienced  fresh  and  steady,  with  a  current  of  2  or  2j| 
knots,  running  to  the  eastward,  and  extending  from  the  New  Guinea  shore  to 
about  1°  N.  A  ship  may  pass  near  the  St.  David  Islands  without  risk  of 
losing  this  wind  or  current,  and  northward  of  Providence  Islands.  From 
hence  any  of  the  passages  may  be  chosen  according  to-  discretion.  That  by  the 
eastern  Dampier  Strait,  although  perhaps  the  most  direct  if  bound  to  Sydney,  1 
should  not  recommend,  until  the  islands  northward  of  New  Guinea  are  more 
correctly  inserted.  If  St.  George's  Channel  be  adopted,  it  may  be  preferable  to 
steer  along  the  line  until  in  the  longitude  of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  then  pass  to 
the  south-eastward  between  these  and  Matthias  Island,  thus  avoiding  the  low 
islands  and  reefs  to  the  southward ;  sail  should  be  carried  during  the  night  with* 
out  fear.  Keeping  along  the  equator  there  cannot  be  many  undiscovered  dangers, 
this  track  having  been  a  good  deal  frequented  of  late  years.  The  other  route  to 
the  northward  of  the  Salomon  Islands,  when  bound  to  New  2^aland,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  or  anywhere  to  the  eastward,  appears  to  be  the  best.  In  the  case  of 
New  Zealand,  the  tenth  degree  of  South  latitude  should  not  be  crossed  until 
reaching  Ion.  171°  or  172^  E.,  then  steer  to  the  southward  on  the  West  side  of 
the  Feejee  Islands,  passing  pretty  near,  as  the  easterly  winds  prevail  far  to  the 
southward  in  January,  February,  and  March  ;  but  by  weathering  the  reefs  near 
the  South  end  of  New  Caledonia,  a  passage  may  always  be  effected. 

The  westerly  monsoon  in  the  Pacific,  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  attended  with 
cloudy,  overcast  weather,  squalls,  and  heavy  rains.  Some  of  these  squalls  are 
very  severe,  requiring  all  sail  to  be  taken  in  when  crossing  the  wind  ;  even  when 
running,  close  reefs  will  be  found  enough.  I  have  experienced  several  near  New 
Ireland  and  New  Guinea,  which  generally  g^ve  warning,  and  commenced  at 
W.S.W.y  blowing  furiously  the  first  hour,  and  continuing  in  a  strong  gale,  veer- 
ing to  the  N.W.  for  five  or  six  hours. 

From  lat.  10^  S.  to  the  southern  tropic,  hurricanes  are  likely  to  be  expe- 
rienced from  November  until  April,  agreeing  also  in  this  respect  with  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  one  of  these  occasioned  the  loss  of  La  P^rouse 
and  his  fellow-voyagers.  These  scourges  of  the  sea  are  more  prevalent  near  the 
New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia  than  the  Feejee  group  and  Friendly  Islands. 
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In  fad,  the  liability  to  hurricaiief  appeara  in  exact  ratio  to  that  of  the  S.  W.  oMm- 
•oon,  or  rather  to  the  meridians  in  which  the  westerly  monsoon  blows,  di£Fering  in 
latitude ;  the  monsoon  seldom  extending  beyond  lat.  17^  or  18^  S.  ;  indeed 
at  times  13^  8.  is  the  limit,  whereas  hurricanes  are  experienced  as  far  as  the 
tropic.  From  all  that  I  can  gather  of  these  hurricanes  of  the  South  Pacific, 
having  conversed  with  several  masters  who  have  encountered  them,  some  of  whom 
have  had  their  ships  dismasted,  I  scarcely  think  they  are  of  that  terrific  descrip- 
tion occasionally  experienced  elsewhere  ;  and  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  them 
more  often  and  more  severely  felt  near  the  islands,  than  well  clear  of  the  land, 
although  aware  of  this  disagreeing  with  the  new  theory ;  but  future  facts  will  be 
necessary  to  elucidate  this  subject. 

They  are  still  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  Pacific,  several  years  intervening 
without  any  ship  encountering  one.  I  possess  no  facts  which  would  be  serviceable 
in  pointing  out  their  track  or  direction  of  rotation.  They  will,  without  doubt,  be 
considered  to  agree  with  other  places  in  the  same  latitude,  yet  a  lew  more  well 
authenticated  descriptions  of  these  southern  hurricanes  would  not  appear  to 
encumber  the  evidence  of  their  uniformity  in  these  particulars. 

Near  the  Friendly  Islands  (and  perhaps  elsewhere)  storms  occasionally  happen 
of  extreme  violence,  blowing  from  one  point,  and  producing  similar  effects  to 
hurricanes.  In  November,  1835,  eight  or  ten  ships,  English  and  American, 
encountered  one  of  these  near  Tonga-tabu  and  Eoa,  from  S.S.E.,  the  heavy  part 
of  which  lasted  about  eight  hours,  causing  more  or  less  damage  to  all ;  one  or 
two  were  dismasted.  It  was  described  by  the  masters  whom  I  saw,  which  included 
most  of  them,  as  being  more  severe  than  anything  they  had  ever  seen.  Ashore 
at  Eoa  it  was  most  violent — houses  and  trees  blown  down,  and  all  tiie  crops 
destroyed.  It  likewise  did  great  damage  at  Tonga-tabu,  and  was  also  felt 
very  severely  at  the  Hapai  Islands  and  Vavao.  Here  Mr.  Thomas,  the  mission- 
ary, was  obliged  to  shore  his  house  up,  although  it  was  considered  by  the  natives 
that  a  gradual  decrease  in  strength  had  been  experienced  in  proceeding  north- 
ward. Still  farther  North  the  Nassau  encountered  it  in  lat.  16^  N.,  in  the  shape 
of  a  heavy  gale.  At  all  these  places  the  wind  was  from  the  southward ;  S.8.E. 
by  the  ships ;  ashore  they  had  no  compasses,  but  it  certainly  was  from  the  south- 
ward, and  without  shifting.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  be  explicit,  through  an 
impression  that  more  is  required  to  be  known  of  hurricanes  and  gales  in  localities ; 
and  having  a  strong  belief  that  many  of  the  hurricanes,  even  those  producing  the 
most  disastrous  effects,  will  be  found  very  local. 

Reverting  again  to  the  N.W.  monsoon, — at  the  Salomon  Archipelago  it  com- 
mences in  December  or  January.  In  some  years  these  months  are  tolerably  fine. 
During  February  and  March  strong  winds  with  severe  squalls  and  heavy  rains 
may  be  expected.  April  generally  is  a  fine  month,  with  variable  winds  ;  also  in 
May  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  weather.  The  S.E.  monsoon  sets  in  strongly  in 
June,  with  heavy  rains  and  squalls,  and  continues  so  until  the  end  of  Aug^iNt ; 
in  all  these  months,  nevertheless,  there  are  considerable  intervals  of  fine  weatlie£ 
la  September  the  strength  of  the  monsoon  is  spent,  and  the  weather  is  mofe 
Moderate  from  this  time  until  the  return  of  the  north-wester.  *''''" 

Ftotha^^ha  eastward,  about  the  meridian  of  Roturoah,  the  westerly 
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is  lew  coDStanty  beginning  generally  in  January,  and  blowing  atrongly  about 
•eventeen  or  eighteen  days  consecutively,  then  declining ;  and  the  easterly  wind 
returning  in  a  fresh  breeze  for  nearly  the  same  period  ;  the  westerly  wind  agaiQ 
intervenes,  usually  commencing  with  a  gale,  and  always  continuing  in  a  strong 
breeze,  with  squalls  and  rain ;  the  easterly  and  westerly  winds  thus  alternating 
until  the  end  of  March,  when  the  S.E.  trade  sets  in  steadily.  Proceeding  still 
farther  to  the  eastward,  the  westerly  monsoon  gradually  becomes  less  constant 
and  finally  disappears  somewhere  about  the  meridian  of  the  Marquesas  Islands. 

New  Zealand. 

The  great  extent  of  New  Zealand  in  latitude  will  lead  to  the  inference  that  a 
considerable  variation  will  exist  in  the  winds  prevalent  in  different  portions  of  it. 
But  as  it  lies  outside  the  verge  of  those  regular  winds  which  characterize  the 
tropical  regions,  such  uncertainty  must  be  expected  as  is  found  in  similar  latitudes, 
but  the  predominant  direction  will  be  from  the  northward  of  East  or  West.  Such, 
in  fact,  is  found  to  be  the  case,  from  a  register  kept  at  Wellington,  from  October 
1840,  to  September  1842  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  northerly  winds  pre- 
dominate over  the  southerly,  in  the  ratio  of  432  to  266,  but  this  ratio  is  unequally 
distributed  over  the  different  seasons.  Thus  from  October  to  December,  the 
number  of  days  on  which  the  North  winds  prevailed  was  170 ;  South,  72 ;  westerly 
winds,  8 ;  and  variable,  13.  From  January  to  March,  northerly,  89 ;  southerly  86, 
being  nearly  equal ;  West,  2 ;  variable,  6.  From  April  to  June,  North,  96  ;  South, 
60 ;  West,  8 ;  variable,  22  ;  and  from  July  to  September,  North,  96 ;  South,  76 ; 
West,  4  ;  variable,  7.  These  results  are  collected  from  a  table  inserted  in  the 
Wellington  Almanac  for  1843.  The  greatest  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  from 
the  same  authority,  was  30*106  in.  ito  the  month  of  January,  and  the  lowest  mean 
height,  29*412  in.,  in  the  month  of  June.  In  Cook's  Strait  it  falls  both  with  a  S.E. 
and  a  N.W.  wind,  so  that  caution  is  required,  but  its  indications  are  invaluable. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  land,  more  especially  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  islands,  the  wind  will  be  found  to  be  deflected  by  its  influence,  and  this 
variation  necessarily  depends  on  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  so  that  no  general 
notion  can  be  given  of  it  without  entering  into  much  greater  detail  than  we  have 
either  the  materials  or  space  to  do.  These  very  imperfect  remarks  must  for  the 
present,  therefore,  close  the  subject. 
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This  very  important  subject,  as  at  present  understood,  is  a  new  one  in  naviga- 
tion. But  it  has  been  so  much  and  so  ably  discussed,  that  its  nature  is  now  well 
understood,  and  by  the  application  of  the  results  of  these  investigations,  much 
of  the  danger  formeriy  attendant  on  navigation  in  certain  regions  will  be  avoided 
in  future. 

In  the  Pacific,  like  many  other  of  the  phenomena  there  met  with,  the  recorded 
observations  on  hurricanes  or  typhoons  are  much  too  scanty  to  have  drawn  up 
any  regular  system  from^em;  so  that  for  the  present  it  remains  for  the  navigator 
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Mid  fPvH  rtwfttofc  fcijf  40t  ife  IbnBMMp 

Am^tMff  (b«t  l«fli  teiMe)  dbeonr,  pst  foftk  bv  Mr. 
CiMfry  *rm  ffwn  tlie  wqwjii  dmitihmiam  of  •qMCcwii  vspov  is  the 
hikm40  tW  •MrtWfii  «%t  of  die  trade-wind  »  aore  bigUj 
thtft  Um  nortlMm.  Hcnee  oo  iu  mocsc  fioai  coadeBsatiooy 
fMOinm  on  Uat  fide  tbaa  on  the  odier,  auid  coneeqnentlj  a  aore  rmpid  rmb  of  air 
ffitm  adjofofof  pnm  of  tint  side  into  the  vortex,  which  might  ponibiT  give  it  a 
•pinninf  oiotion  m  addition  to  ita  aaeeoding  motion. 

Wftboot  pnntifOf  these  fpeeotatioof  farther,  it  it  certainly  apparent  thai  thew 
orifin  and  progreta  are  connected  in  lome  way  with  the  direction  and  rcgwlaiity 
of  the  tiade^winda*  And  in  the  l»llowing  remarks  oo  their  distinctive  cbaiae- 
ttristies,  the  eonclasions  that  have  been  arrived  at  will  be  stated  withont  g:iviaf 
the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based,  as  this  wonkl  employ  too  mnch  of  tks 
reader's  time  for  the  present  work* 

The  hurricane  is  purely  an  aUnospberic  phenomeDon.  All  means  of  ascertninif 
the  coodition  of  the  atmosphere  thos  become  of  essential  service.  The  diifniliaa 
of  its  motion  is  the  one  that  manifiBsts  itself  most  deariy.  Other  poiaiaiaii 
ascertained  by  the  barometer,  a  most  essential  instmmeot  for  the  mariner^ 
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ibis  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  present  subject,  the  following  remarks 
will  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  it. 

The  BAROMETER  measurcs  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  its  place,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  that  other  ponderables  are  weighed  in  a  balance.  The 
weight  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  air  of  similar  diameter  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore 
any  change  in  the  one  affects  or  is  affected  by  the  other.  Now,  it  has  been  found 
that  strong  winds  lower  the  barometric  column,  therefore  there  is  less  superincum- 
bent air  at  those  times ;  and  this  principle  most  efficiently  indicates  some  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions  which  forbode  the  approach  of  or  alteration  in  a  storm. 
The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  varies  very  considerably  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  its  changes  rather  than  its  absolute  height  is  the  most 
important  consideration. 

The  Aneroid  barometer  is  an  instrument  which  would  prove  of  infinite  service 
to  the  commander  in  those  latitudes  where  the  limited  range  of  pressure  corre- 
sponds with  far  greater  changes  in  atmospheric  phenomena  than  is  the  case  in 
Europe  or  the  North  Atlantic,  where  a  much  greater  variety  of  causes  operate  to 
increase  the  fluctuations  of  the  mercurial  column. 

This  little  instrument  is  becoming  well  known.  It  is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
chronometer.  The  mechanism  consists  of  a  small  metallic  cylinder,  which  is 
exhausted  of  its  internal  air.  The  sides  of  this  cylinder  are  prevented  from 
collapsing  by  a  series  of  springs  and  levers,  which  latter  act  on  a  moving  hand, 
showing  the  equivalent  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  an  ordinary  barometer.. 
The  differing  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  exhausted  cylinder  causes  its  sides  to 
close  with  greater,  or  the  springs  to  separate  them  with  less  external  pressure, 
thus  varying  the  index  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

One  great  advantage  in  it  is  that  its  variations  occur  simultaneously  with  their 
causes.  In  the  mercurial  barometer  the  friction  of  the  mercury  on  the  tube  and 
other  reasons  concur  to  make  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  column  to  take  place  slowly, 
and  at  some  time  after  the  moment  that  the  atmospheric  changes  they  indicate 
has  occurred.  At  tim^s  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mariner  that  he 
should  be  apprised  of  the  instant  of  change  in  the  barometric  pressure,  as  in  the 
passage  of  a  cyclone  or  revolving  storm,  and  in  this  case  the  Aneroid  barometer 
becomes  of  singular  advantage. 

Within  the  tropics,  also,  and  more  especially  in  a  great  portion  of  the  Pacific, 
as  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  variations  in  pressure  and  temperature,  both  of  air 
and  sea,  are  comprehended  within  much  narrower  limits  than  they  are  in  higher 
latitudes  or  different  regions.  Therefore,  to  judge  of  the  atmospheric  changes  by 
the  criteria  usually  adopted,  in  England  for  example,  of  a  certain  variation  being 
indicative  of  some  certain  phenomena,  is  manifestly  absurd  when  these  indications' 
are  quite  inapplicable.  One  tendency  to  mislead,  at  least  to  the  ordinary  mariner, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  barometric  scales  are  arranged  in  Europe  for  European 
purposes ;  fair,  change,  set  fair,,  or  stormy,  mark  the  heights  of  the  mercury 
indicative  of  a  totally  distinct  character  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropical  regions 
or  elsewhere,  and  ought  therefore  either  to  be  entirely  disregarded  or  obliterated 
from  those  barometers  which  are  to  be  used  in  other  regions.     It  is  perhaps  to 
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thii  cmase  that  tW  OfMoioa  b  oviii^  tint  the  broirtrr  b  M^es  in  ikeat  parti ; 
ocben,  whole  more  doie  aUentioo  has  didted  the  fiKt,  declare  k  to  be  isTalwible. 
The  Aneroid  bnnMKter,  fay  clearly  ihovio^  auavte  chaoses,  and  that,  too.  at 
the  Terr  iastaat  of  their  occurrence  (anlike  the  mercarr,  which  reqaires  a  doae 
examination  to  detect  any  alteration,  and  that  not  taking  place  until  after 
time  has  elapsed),  in  this  caie  is  invalaahle. 

Bat  a  camiicm  respecting  them  mnst  be  given.  like  all  other 
mechanism,  they  are  liable  to  become  deranged,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  chrano- 
metCTi,  nnleas  sosse  means  be  naed  to  detect  any  variation  from  the  correct 
standard,  they  mast  not  be  implicitly  depended  oo.  The  minate  comparisons 
of  their  action  which  have  been  mnde  by  Proleasor  Schamacher,  Colonel  Lloyd, 
the  Uorted  States'  coast  snnreyors,  and  others,  have  demonstrated  mnch  irre- 
gnlarity  and  apparent  caprice  in  their  movements,  so  that,  as  a  refined  scientific 
and  independent  instmment,  its  valne  is  very  mnch  less  than  was  at  first  hoped 
lor.  It  must  therefore  hold  the  relative  valne  U>  the  mercorial  barometer  that  the 
job  watch  does  to  the  ship*s  dironometer.  By  testing  iu  action  aad  remarking 
its  variable  index  error  by  the  ordinary  barometer^  it  will  hold  a  h^  place 
among  the  nsefal  iostroments  to  aid  navigation. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  allnde  to  the  SfWiyiemnmeter  here ;  it  is  an 
instmrnent  which  obviates  many  of  the  disadvantages  which  exist  in  the  mercorial 
barometer,  and  is  well  known  to  seamen.  From  these  preliminary  remarks  we 
pass  to  the  phenomena  of  Harricanes,  or  Cyclames  as  they  have  been  termed,  ftom 
a  Greek  word  signifying  revolution,  or  Typkooms,  a  word  of  somewhat  nncertain 
origin. 

The  KEvoLvivG  SToav  consists  of  a  circnlar,  or  nearly  circular,  vortex,  the 
wind  revolving  round  an  axb  of  greats  or  less  diameter  with  great  rapidity. 

Besides  this  circular  motion  round  its  axis,  the  whole  storm  has  a  progrestire 
motion,  which  is  also  very  various  in  its  rate ;  so  that  the  winds  whidi  may  be 
experienced  during  their  passage  is  the  result  of  these  two  motions  combined. 
But  as  its  progressive  movement  or  translation,  in  general,  is  so  mudi  lem  than 
that  of  iu  revolatioD,  in  estimating  the  changes  of  the  wind,  it  is  perhaps  leas 
trouble  to  disregard  it,  except  as  an  element  of  change. 

The  diameter  of  these  vortices  varies  from  40, 50,  or  60  miles  up  to  600  or  even 
1,000  miles.  This  probably  increases  with  iu  onward  progress.  In  their  centre 
is  a  calm  space,  around  which  the  whole  wind  revolves.  Thn  central  cahn  or 
focus  may  be  of  considerable  diameter,  perhaps  20  miles,  or  in  others,  it  is 
thought,  is  almost  nothing.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  a  revolving 
storm,  as  in  iu  passage  the  wind  suddenly  shifts  from  one  point  to  the  other,  and 
here  it  is  generally  most  violent.  The  time  of  iU  passage  varies  from  a  iiew 
minutes  to  eight  hours. 

The  path  of  these  hurricanes  is  found  to  be  opposite  in  the  two  hemisphereBb 
They  occur  generally  in  the  western  parts  of  the  respective  oceans,  commenebg 
frequently  between  the  latitudes  of  10^  and  20^. 

In  the  narihem  hemuphere  their  direction  is  first  towards  W.N.W., 
gradually  beanng  towards  the  northward  to  about  the  latitude  of  30®,  wbea 
bear  away  to  N.E.,  then  E.N.E.  .  ^ 
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In  the  southern  hemisphere  they  are  first  W.S.W.,  then  S.W.  and  South, 
tuniing  off  to  S.E.  and  E.S.E. 

The  direction  of  the  wind's  revolution  around  the  axis  is  also  opposite  on  each 
hemisphere. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  it  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  or  against  the  sun's  apparent  course.  In  South  latitude  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  sun,  or  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

The  curve  which  the  wind  describes  is  in  reality  a  spiral  around  the  focus.  If 
these  were  drawn,  that  for  the  northern  hemisphere  would  be  curved  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  figure  6 ;  for  the  southern  it  would  be  this  figure  reversed,  or  like 
the  figure  6  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  both  beginning  at  the  top.  These  principles 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  before  applying  them  to  practice. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  on  any  portion  of  this  circle  will  be  a  tangent  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle  ;  thus  the  focus  will  be  90^,  or  eight  points  from  the  direction 
of  the  wind ;  if  the  wind  be  East  or  West,  the  centre  will  be  North  or  South, 
according  whether  it  is  North  or  South  lati^de,  or  the  ship  be  on  the  northern  or 
southern  edge  of  the  circular  storm. 

In  North  latitude  the  revolving  wind  is  always  turning  to  the  left ;  that  is,  if  the 
wind  is  N.W.,  it  will  presently  be  N.W.  by  W. ;  hence,  if  the  observer  stands  with 
his  back  to  the  wind,  the  focus  will  be  on  his  left  hand,  eight  points  from  the 
wind's  direction. 

In  South  latitude  the  wind  is  always  turning  to  the  rights  and  the  focus  is  on,  the 
right  hand  of  the  observer  with  his  back  to  the  wind. 

A  transparent  diagram,  in  which  the  compass  is  shown  with  the  wind  marked 
as  concentric  circles — for  North  latitude,  the  East  wind  blowing  at  the  North 
point ;  for  South  latitude,  the  West  wind  on  the  North  side — is  recommended  by 
Colonel  Reid.  These  may  be  drawn  on  common  paper,  which  being  dipped  in 
turpentine  becomes  transparent.  In  Piddington's  *'  Horn  Book  *'  are  some  horn 
scales  made  for  the  purpose.  By  laying  these  on  the  chart,  the  ship's  place 
corresponding  with  the  proper  wind  on  the  circle,  shows  the  direction  of  the 
focus. 

It  will  be  very  readily  understood  that  the  whole  care  of  the  shipmaster  when 
he  first  encounters  a  storm  is  to  know  how  it  may  be  avoided,  or  otherwise  its 
destructive  effects  may  pass  over  his  vessel  in  its  utmost  fury,  and  the  application 
of  the  law  then  becomes  his  safeguard.  When  the  expected  hurricane  reaches 
the  ship,  the  first  point  that  requires  to  be  known  is  what  part  of  the  verge  it  is  on 
which  the  vessel  may  be  ;  that  being  ascertained,  it  is  usually  comparatively  easy 
to  get  out  of  its  way,  or  at  least  to  avoid  its  worst  effects. 

Colonel  Reid's  Rule  for  Laying  Ships  to  in  ^umcawM.— That  tack  on  which  a 
ship  should  be  laid-to  in  a  hurricane  has  hitherto  been  a  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  is  one  which  seamen  have  long  considered  important  to  have  explained. 

In  these  tempests,  when  a  vessel  is  lying- to,  and  the  wind  veers  by  the  ship's 
head,  she  is  in  danger  of  getting  stem  way,  even  when  no  sail  is  set ;  for  in  a 
hurricane  the  wind's  force  upon  the  ship's  masts  and  yards  alone  will  produce  this 
effect  should  the  wind  veer  ahead,  and  it  is  supposed  that  vessels  have  often 
foundered  from  this  cause. 
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fiWi^  Uk  mu^  lie  Idt- 

io««d»  tie  Sofik. 
TW  firf4j>ifffHi 
t«o  ipns.     la  iKiilk  the  hlmdk  Mft  err  m  f*fv  ^r«pcr  tacis  ;  tke 
him^om  ike  wro^goae*. 

(«ydb  pM  MV  Che  Masriliw)  pwwrrfiag  to  tke 

bf  ppawd  to  be  peMB^ovcrlke  wetby ■■  the  direcdoa  of  tke 
bead.  It  wdl  be  ten  tbat  ike  biadk  dMps  »e  •!«■;«  ccmb^  «m  sad  tbe  vbite 
AifMahrajibrealuBf  of;  aad  tbat  tbey  «e  oa  opporite  lack*,  oa  oppowfe  adci 
of  tbeeirdcs. 

If  barrieauMS  wore  to  More  ia  tbe  opposito  ooane  to  tbat  whicb  tb^  bave 
bitberto  been  foood  to  Mlov,  tbea  tbe  rale  voaki  be  rerened,  for  tbe  vbiledbipK 
would  coaM  ap,  aad  tbe  black  abips  break  off. 

From  tbb  rale  it  folfovs,  tbat  if  two  ibips  be  bote-to  witbin  tbe  cospa»  of  tbe 
mme  refofviaf  gale,  aad  oa  tbe  same  tack,  aad  tbe  ooe  tbip  coaes  ap  wbiie  tbe 
otbcr  tbip  falb  off,  tbe  ceatre  of  sacb  rerolToig  gale  will  be  pMnag  belaecji  tbeai. 
Tbit  will  asMft  in  jodging  approzimatiTelj  of  tbe  track  gales  may  be  folioviag, 
eren  in  tbe  case  of  sis^  sbips. 

There  are,  boweirer,  reasons  for  modiljiag  tbis  rale.  If  we  look  at  tbe  black 
sbips  in  tbe  U/iAmod  semicircle  of  tbe  figare  for  tbe  nartherm  bemtspbere,  aad 
in  the  righi-hMnd  semicircle  of  the  %are  io  the  mutkerm  bemispbere,  it  arill  be 
seen  tbat  the  black  ships  point  with  their  heads  to  the  storm's  centre.  If  tbey 
forge  ahead,  tbej  wUl  draw  towards  the  storm's  central  track.  It  may  therelbffe  be 
preferable,  as  a  geaeral  rale  when  hearing-to  in  a  reTolving  gale,  to  brin^  dm 
ship  to  tbe  wind  on  the  starboard  tack  when  on  the  North  side  of  the 
and  on  tbe  port  Uck  when  on  the  Sooth  side  of  the  eqnator.  Then  will  d^ 
when  shooting  ahead,  be  gradually  moving  away  from  the  storm^s  centre. 
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Is  a  BrecreaRre  mant  diere  wH  be  o«e  ciradnot  in  v*udK  i2  vili  be 
liiu'WiiM  iar  a  «iip  to  icod  diaa  m  t^ie  ccaer,  taa:  beni^  tae  cixe  ci  vttca  a 
^tmd  tuesnd  id  as  to  «a  bc<:«e  dbe  viaiL  «d«U  be  led  in  a^fvuce  of  tac  cesore 
of  dK  flCOTH'i  track.  Tbe  rale  dias  *f9^^  ^  tiir*e-<^iarten  c/  the  f&sm'ff 
Bat  care  duald  be  takes  kit  bb  iai  afplieatsoa  a  ikcp  be  carried  into 
baa  be«A  called  die  qaadraac  of  cre^ett  diager,  aad  bdbce  tbe  ccntce  of 
adrtrndm:^  ttemt,  TW  practical  — *—^*  ksova  dot  a  fkrp  s  didKait  to 
darni^  a  mrnm^  9ad  m  a  bieb  lea,  vidi  tbe  wind  on  tbe  qaarter.* 

It  m  evident  tbat  if  a  ikzp  it  overtaken  by  a  stors  in  iti  prgercHv  '^  Kot  be  tbe 
adraacin^  ed^  or  Knudrde  wbick  eniebiyea  ber.  bat  dm  mar  act  ahrava  be 
tbe  e&ct  of  iu  pro^prcavfe  oKtion.  As  tbe  storm  zradaaOT  iacrcaaes.  aO  tbe 
irregalaritiet  of  dimeasioas  aad  kum  mmst  doabtleas  occar  oa  ks  oater  cdcei ;  so 
tbat  by  tbis  eztensioa  of  area  it  aiaj  leacb  a  diip  vbeo  abe  is  to  tbe  Xordi  or 
Soatb  of  tbe  centre,  or  eren  to  tbe  eastward  of  the  Nortb  and  Soath  diamrfrr ; 
tbat  is,  in  tbe  advancing  setnicsele. 

Beaidca  tbis,  tbe  BMSt  asaal  evidence  of  cban^  tbe  focas  hself  will  soaetimes 
bave  a  lortoovs  or  spiral  Motion.  Hus  will  caase  great  perplexitj  aad  apparent 
want  of  re^laritj,  yet  tbe  stom  itself  aiaj  be  stricdj  a  revolTing  one. 

One  caase  ei  compleadtj  ia  revolving  stoma  is,  tbat  Aer  have  been  knova  to 
aeparate  into  two,  and  hi  other  cases  two  or  more  storms  eacoantering  each  other 
have  coalesced. 

There  is  one  position  in  which  a  ship  ssaj  enter  a  revolving  storm  which  is 
attended  with  the  atmoat  danger,  that  is,  direcdj  in  its  path.  In  this  case  the 
wiad  will  not  shift,  as  it  woald  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  progress,  bat  continae 
in  its  first  directioa  and]  the  fbcas  be  passed,  when  it  woald  smddemly  shift  to 
exmtdj  the  opposite  point,  a  change  which  the  seaman  woald  dread. 

The  fbcas,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  is  the  most  dangeroas  part  of  the 
harricane.  Near  it  the  wind  blows  more  fariood j,  added  to  which  is  the  <langcr 
of  a  sodden  shift.  Here,  too,  the  sea  becomes  confaaed  ;  the  waves  raised  by  the 
opposing  winds  sorroonding  it  here  interfere  with  each  other,  and  the  appearance, 
as  described  by  some,  is  that  of  die  arater  rising  and  foiling  in  pjraaiidal  heaps, 
tbe  asoal  regular  socccssioo  of  waves  being  obliterated.  Sometimes  the  sei 
or  subsides  in  a  very  sadden  manner. 

The  form  cff  the  harricane  may  not  be  qaite  symmetrical.  The  advancing 
circle  becomes  flattened,  especially  wboi  approaching  land,  and  the  Mlowing 
portion  becomes  lengthened,  so  diat  the  whole  figare  becomes  ellipsoida],  and  tbe 
shifts  of  die  wind  aroand  the  focos  will  not  be  perfecdy  regular  in  cooseqnenee. 

When  there  b  abandance  of  sea-room,  as  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  tbe 
Pacific,  die  danger  of  these  harricanes  becomes  very  much  diminished,  and  die 
mariner  is  left  moch  more  free  to  choose  the  best  course  for  avoiding  their  fniy. 

Bat  in  addition  to  this  adrantage,  another  presents  itself.  It  may,  midcr 
certain  circumstances,  be  made  availaUe  for  expc^iidng  a  passage.  This  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Piddiogfon :— In  order  to  benefit  by  the  hurricane,  several  eoah 

•  la  AttoopC  to  Dsfeloptbe   Lsw  of  SConiM,  third  editloii,  1850.  pp.  509-513;  ani  Ihi 
Progrm,  ke.,  of  tbe  Law  of  Storow,  and  of  VsriaUe  Windf,  1849,  pp.  95—28.  .  ^ 
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ditions  are  necessary,  and  it  need  not  be  again  insisted  on,  that  any  error  or 
ignorance  of  the  centre  of  rotation  may  be  fatal.  Of  course  the  first  consideration 
it,  in  what  part  of  the  circumference  is  the  ship,  and  in  what  bearing  is  its  centre  ? 
then,  at  what  rate,  and  in  what  direction,  is  it  travelling?  and  is  it  so  violent 
that  the  ship  cannot  weather  it  ?  All  these  things  roust  be  weighed  well  by  the 
mariner  before  he  endeavours  to  lay  his  ship  on  that  tack  which  will  appear  the 
best  to  forward  his  voyage.  Should  the  storm  be  advancing  in  the  same  direction 
as  his  course,  and  the  position  of  the  ship  be  on  the  anterior  verge,  should  it  travel 
at  a  rate  above  that  which  he  can  keep  up  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  pass 
over  him,  and  the  consequences  need  not  be  remarked  upon.  Should  the  vessel 
be  upon  the  posterior  verge  of  the  hurricane,  it  will,  if  travelling  at  20  or  30  miles 
an  hour,  soon  leave  it,  and  then  no  advantage  can  follow. 

Thus,  to ''  make  use  of  a  hurricane,"  several  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary. 
These  are — 1.  The  ship  must  get  into  the  storm  precisely  when  the  wind  blows 
fair  for  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  which  is  quite  a  matter  of  chance.  2.  If 
she  happened  to  do  so,  she  must,  to  derive  benefit,  regulate  her  speed  exactly  to 
that  of  the  meteor.  Could  she  do  that  at  pleasure,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  fact  of  her  preserving  her  station  or  not,  by  the  wind  remaining 
steady,  or  veering  ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  that  would  bind  her,  and  which  cannot 
be  evaded  with  impunity  when  a  high  sea  follows — she  must  carry  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  sail,  to  prevent  her  from  being  pooped.  Now  this  sail  rosy  give  her  a 
greater  velocity  than  the  meteor  at  the  time ;  hence  she  would  run  ahead  of  it. 
Again,  the  rate  of  the  meteor  may  be  greater  than  her  utmost  speed  ;  hence  she 
would  be  ejected. 

Indications  of  a  Hurricane, — One  premonitory  evidence  of  the  approach  of  a 
hurricane  is  the  waves,  which  are  raised  by  their  action.  In  the  open  ocean,  when 
the  waves  have  free  action  in  deep  water,  the  unbroken  swell  of  the  ocean  travels 
with  immense  velocity,  rising  at  times  to  about  30  miles  an  hour.  Any  extra- 
ordinary swell  or  rollers,  more  or  less  confused,  may  be  taken  as  the  evidence  of 
some  distant  storm.  This  point  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  Atlantic  Memoir,  and 
also  in  the  Ethiopic  Directory.  But  it  may  be  very  distant ;  still  such  warning, 
it  may  be  of  an  approaching  storm,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Bad  weather  at  sea  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  clouded  or  overcast  sky  :  but 
all  accounts  agree  in  describing  a  hurricane  to  be  accompanied  by  a  remarkably 
dense  bank  of  clouds,  of  a  dark  or  leaden  appearance,  which  is  sometimes  visible 
from  places  not  touched  by  the  hurricane.  It  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  twelve  hours 
before  the  wind  comes  on.  Scud  flying  about,  of  course,  is  a  sign  of  nearer  approach. 
An  unusual  glare  or  colour  in  the  light,  more  commonly  of  a  red  tint,  has  often 
been  noticed.     A  noise  in  the  air  has  been  frequently  remarked  before  storms. 

All  these  indications  may  precede  the  fall  of  the  barometer,  which  is  the  best 
monitor  of  their  approach,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Within  the*  tropics,  as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  the  height  of  the  mercury 
is  very  nearly  constant.  Any  change,  especially  its  falling,  is  an  important  admo- 
nition, but  some  cases  are  stated  in  which  no  warning  was  given. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  a  hurricane,  the  mercury  will 
suddenly  rise  above  its  ordinary  level ;  soon  after  it  will  begin  to  fall,  and  the 
wind  probably  rises,  showing  that  the  storm  has  begun.    The  mercurial  column 
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/•  £Ae  XmU  Pmei/te,   Adrnkak  Kiwcaccam  eKOu&efcd  o«e  m    ISM.  a 
bt.  31'  to  »="  X.,  B  fl^  of  tke  So«tk 
UaveHui^  dac  MKtWud. 

At  C^muam  omt  aeemmd  m  Srfilf  hrr,  1843, 
■Bfwow  hcfe.    Aaotkcr,  baatca  the  Noctk  end  of  F 
Ucs,  aad  the  Chan  OMut,  to  cxpeiicaced  bj  the  ih^>  Cmeifme, 
IM3,  ako  coabi;  6ooi  the  S.E.     AMCher  mfek  by  H.MjS 
tcsber,  1946,  n  the  Straiu  of  FonMsa,  frooi  the  S.E. 

Farther  to  the  eastvard,  at  the  Araofaspo  lAads,  stonas  ate  said  to  be 
frciqaeot,  and  ooaie  firoai  the  eastward.  In  the  space  between  the  Phil^ipioeSy 
the  Bofhce  Islaods,  ForsMaa,  and  the  Loo  Choo  giowp,  to  the  West  and  North, 
aad  the  Booio  and  Mariana  Islands  to  the  East  and  Sooth,  trphooos  (or  cjdoncs) 
are  ezcessivelj  sodden,  and  certainly  come  frooi  the  eastward.  H.M 
Drwer  encoontercd  one  in  October,  1M5,  in  lat.  17^  N\,  loo.  127^  £. 
and  namerons  others  occarrii^  cfaaeflj  in  September,  October,  and  November, 
are  cited  as  hanag  been  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  bj  Mr.  Piddii^;ton. 

Among  the  Marianas  and  Carolines  storms  occor,  bat  we  hive  no  anthoritj, 
except  that  of  analogy,  to  prononnce  them  to  be  rotary. 

Of  the  vast  extent  of  the  North  Pacific,  we  haVe  bat  rery  little  information  on 
this  bead,  and  therefore  cannot  lay  down  any  distinct  ootioo  as  to  the 
of  rotary  hurricanes  in  its  eastern  portions. 

TluSamikem  Padfic  Oceam^^We  have  here  a  better  grooodwork  to 
character  and  occorreoce  of  the  true  cyclones ;   and  as  Mr 
all  that  can  at  present  be  said  on  the  sofcject,  vre  quote  bis  words  : — 
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In  the  tropical  regions  of  the  South  Pacific,  from  the  barrier  reefs  of  Australia 
through  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  to  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  perhaps  even 
to  near  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  from  the  equator  to  lat.  25°  S.,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  true  hurricane  storms  (cyclones)  occur  of  as  great  violence  at 
least  as  those  in  the  North  Pacific  just  alluded  to ;  but  from  the  scattered 
accounts  of  single  ships,  or  missionary  residents  on  the  various  islands,  we  cannot 
say  adything  positive  as  to  their  tracks,  though  they  appear  to  come  from  the 
eastward  amongst  the  islands,  and  sometimes  to  curve  to  the  southward.  The 
following  are  a  few  notes.  The  seasons  at  which  they  prevail  seem  also  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

At  Viti-Levu,  in  the  Feejee  group,*  in  February,  1841,  a  well-defined  circular 
storm  (cyclone),  tolerably  observed,  seems  to  have  moved  to  the  southward, 
and,  though  it  lasted  four  days,  was  not  felt  at  Tonga,  8°  or  10°  to  the  S.E. 
of  it. 

At  Apia  Harbour,  in  the  Sarooan  group  (Navigator's  Islands),  lat.  14°  S.,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1840,  a  true  hurricane  storm  (cyclone),  of  great  violence, 
with  a  fall  of  4  inches  of  the  mercury  (by  a  damaged  barometer),  was  observed, 
moving  from  the  North  to  the  southward ;  and  four  years  previous,  another,  also  well 
defined,  moving  from  the  N.E.  to  the  south-eastward,  the  change  of  wind  being 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  space  between  the  Samoan  (Navigator's)  Islands  and 
Friendly  Islands  is  said  expressly  to  be  subject  to  violent  hurricanes,  and  that 
scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  of  the  Friendly  Islands  suffering  from  them. 
Their  violence  is  such  that  many  of  the  American  whalers  have  been  made  com- 
plete wrecks  of  by  them ;  two  were  lost  in  1 842  (year  uncertain)  at  the  Navigator's 
Islands. 

At  the  Kingsmill  group,  on  the  equator !  violent  storms,  which  appear  to  be 
typhoon-like,  are  experienced.* 

At  Vavaoo,  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  lat.  19°  S.,  Ion.  173°  W.,  in  1837,  the 
American  whaler  Independence  was  driven  on  shore  by  "a  hurricane,"  and 
taken  off  by  a  shift  of  wind. 

The  account  of  the  storm  at  Raratonga,  in  the  Hervey  Islands,  in  lat.  19°  S., 
Ion.  160°  W.,  described  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  quoted  by  Colonel  Reid,  gives  us 
unfortunately  nothing  further  than  the  certainty  that  hurricanes  (cyclones) 
prevail  there  at  times. 

Mr.  Thorn  (page  341)  says: — "In  December,  1842,  H.M.S.  Favourite,  on 
her  way  from  Tahiti  to  the  Island  of  Mangeea,  met  with  a  storm  of  a  rotary  kind, 
and  so  severe,  that  the  vessel  was  hove-to  under  a  maintopsail.  Capt.  Williams 
was  warned  of  a  hurricane  before  his  departure,  which  shows  that  storms  of  this 
kind  are  familiar  to  the  natives." 

At  New  Zealand  there  is  no  doubt  that  true  rotary  hurricanes  (cyclones) 
sometimes  occur,  and  these  of  considerable  violence.  In  the'  U.S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  381,  is  a  very  good  account  of  one  which  occurred  February 
29,  1840,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  said  to  have  been  the  severest  which  the  mis- 
sionaries had  experienced  there.    It  was  felt  at  other  stations,  with  all  the  veerings, 

*  United  States'  Eiploring  Expedition,  vol.  iii.  p.  321. 
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I&  cie  ^ac  «wee  ifvu^  jwcv-eea  Tja  EtaflKa  *  L^oii  lod  Cok  fiirr 
i^^Ljrrf£yi^iig4^CagcCii^Hytt'Uiiiy  mam  m-marfrh  wrmdsmr  ic  C^ir-jrai , 

fis  CDC  X.  $jP  £^  amie  i3 

Slr-^^,  k  pauei  bcre  ta  the  weiukm^a^  «&  a  tsKk  &  ucLtt  s»  as  Jtawjid  of 

!•  m 
(iMpHfti!t>cilnrti—d«ot«:— ^5orypliiilydo»thelfcwf 

it  B  aeawcdT  DOMble  to 
tfce  Vu^AndkA  of  aaj 
tlM»  dbU  Mw  W  qooccd. 

""TW  vkder  Jlm^  left  Sfdocj,  Maffck  »,  IMO,  «i&  tke  wimk  at  Sotfk, 
ilccm;  far  Lord  Hooes  bbkod.  Go  tbe  27tli  skerainbt.M'^-rSu.loo 
15r'  35"  £.  The  order  of  the  viod's  ckaogn  m  as  ioUon:— i3rd,  at  3^ 
vcefiof^  N.E. ;  24tb,  N.X.E.  aod  K.E. ;  25tk,  BOOBa^  ham  N.E^  KJ(^ 
E.X.£.,  wftli  a  teapeit;  26tk,  N.E.  to  Xoitk,  witk  a  coafoed  an,  N.W^  aad 
dimiaf^  to  West;  27tli,  SuW^  Soatk,  &S.E.,  aad  back  to  Soaiii.  TW  wad  thai 
iplcled  a  revolatioD  ia  6:w^  days,  oa  a  direct  coarse  froos  left  to  rigkt. 
Between  Aastralia  aad  Aaerica  a  snular  coane  is  parsaed  bj  the  winds  to 
that  wbicfa  is  fallowed  between  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  l^«*i*^i«^  and 
■Kve  than  ooe  instanfe  bascone  before  as  of  Tessds  bafio?  been  driren  uU  raaad 
tke  €tmpa$»  doriog  a  gale,  not  far  fron  Cape  Horn.** 

Tbe  foUowiog  ezamplea  from  Capt.  Stokes'  joamal  (Voyage  of  the  Be^U^ 
vol*  iii«)  sbow  tbe  general  cbaracter  of  tbe  gales  on  tbe  West  coast  of  Soatk 
Ameriea.  Aboot  tbe  Utitnde  of  50^  S.,  April  5,  1828,  a  gale  came  on  ftmn 
Nortb  off  Cape  Tret  Paotas,  blowing  on  tbe  6tb,  7tb,  and  8tb,  from  Nortb,  N.W., 
aod  S.W«y  witb  sqnalU,  thick  weather,  and  rain.  It  abated  00  the  9th,  Teered  to 
the  sonthward,  and  then  to  S.E^  when  it  ceased.    This  was  from  left  fo  righu 

On  tbe  lOth  of  April  another  gale  came  on  from  N.W.,  whidi  as  tnddralj 
sabsided  in  tbe  western  qoarter.  This,  sajs  Capt  Stokes,  ''  was  singnlar.  far 
those  we  hare  experienced  gemeralfy  commenced  at  North,  thence  drew  loand  In 


«« 


•  U  it  add  to  Iwfie  psasd  bUaem  the  Bej  cf  Idsadi  aad  the  River  Thumm  ai  fSkm  flwlSi 
taatSlOaifleiiatfair^-eiz  hoars,  or  nj,  10  BiilfliaB  hoar.    Commodore  WOkei  t^ 
thb  BMsr  hate  been  the  moM  as  that  whieh  oconad  ai  the  Fc^ee  gnmp,  which  it  Tfliy 
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westward,  from  which  point  to  S.W.  they  blew  with  the  greatest  fury,  and 
hauling  to  the  southward,  usually  abated  to  the  eastward  of  South  "  (page  192). 
These  g^les,  therefore,  rotate  from  left  to  right. 

It  would  seem  that  as  to  violence,  at  least,  hurricanes  are  felt  as  far  South  as 
Patagonia,  where  (Nautical  Magazine,  May,  1846)  ''  a  severe  S.S.E.  hurricane 
is  said  to  have  swept  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Camaros  to  the  Island  of  Desejada, 
occasioning  the  loss  of  twelve  English  and  American  vessels."  We  do  not  know 
if  it  was  rotary,  or  what  was  its  track. 

In  the  Voyage  of  Don  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  1743,  speaking  of  the  weather  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  we  find  some  account  of  storms  which  resemble  rotary 
ones.  In  fact,  he  describes  one  which  he  encountered,  in  April,  1743,  in  lat.  40°S., 
which  lasted  in  its  full  violence  from  March  29th  till  Apiil  4th.  It  began  at 
North,  and  twice  shifted  to  South,  returning  in  a  few  hours  to  North. 

Tempestuous  weather  is  equally  common  in  the  latitudes  of  20^  and  23^  in 
the  South  Sea,  as  in  the  oceans  of  Europe.  Along  the  coasts  and  adjacent  seas 
the  winter  begins  in  the  month  of  June  and  lasts  till  October  or  November,  its 
greatest  violence  being  past  in  August  or  September.  Storms,  which  arise  with 
great  rapidity,  are  very  frequent  during  the  whole  winter ;  northerly  winds  are 
very  prevalent,  and  often  of  extreme  violence,  raising  a  tremendous  sea.  It  often 
happens  that  these  violent  North  winds,  without  the  least  sign  of  an  approaching 
change,  shift  round  instantly  to  the  West,  which  change  is  called  the  TravescUy 
but  continue  to  blow  with  the  same  force.  Judging  from  this  and  the  rest  of 
the  paragraphs,  Mr.  Piddington  says  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  storm  tracks 
between  40°  and  20°  S.,  between  the  meridian  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  coast 
of  South  America,  appear  to  be  from  westward  (and  probably  from  norM-west- 
ward),  toward  the  coasts. 

From  20°  S.  to  the  equator,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  our  informa- 
tion is  still  very  deficient.  Mr.  Redfield  and  Colonel  Reid  incline  to  think  that 
the  storms  on  the  coasts  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico,*  are  connected 
with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  perhaps  originate  there.  In  a  recent 
memoir  (American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  March,  1846,  No.  1,  p.  164), 
Mr.  Redfield  says: — 

'^  According  to  Humboldt,  both  the  eastern  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico  are 
rendered  inaccessible  for  several  months  by  severe  tempests,  the  northers  prevailing 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  navigation  of  the  western  (Pacific)  coasts  is  very 
dangerous  in  July  and  August,  when  terrible  hurricanes  blow  from  S.W.  At 
that  time,  and  even  in  September  and  October,  the  ports  of  San  Bias  and  Aca- 
pulco  are  of  very  difficult  access.     Even  in  the  fine  season,  from  October  to 

*  In  a  former  page  (part  i.  pp.  256-7),  we  have  given  some  remarks  on  the  winds  on  the 
Mexican  coast,  by  Commander  G.  B.  Hamilton,  R.N.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  them,  that 
the  coast  is  highly  dangerous  in  tlie  bad  season,  between  June  and  the  5th  of  November.  The 
hurricanes  of  tliese  months  arc  so  much  dreaded  that  trade  ceasee  on  all  the  coa«t.  Thnt  peculiar 
to  the  region  is  called  the  cordonazo,  or  cordonazo  de  San  Francisco  (the  lash  with  St.  Francisco's 
girdle),  because  it  is  tliSught  to  occur  about  St.  Francisco's  day  (October  4th) ;  but  it  appears 
that  they  may  be  expected  at  any  time  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. The  squalls  and  gales  usually  commence  about  S.E.,  and  fly  quickly  round  to  southward 
and  S.W.,  sending  In  a  very  heavy  sea,  so  that  a  ship  caught  ut  anchor  off  San  Bias  or  Mazatlan, 
would  have  small  chance  of  e^capo. 
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Hhfjf  xhm  tifMti  m  f weed  bij  imp^tacn*  wukii  fimn.  9.£»  aoii  3^.X 
ti»  MB<s  ci  Pafoeallo   Piyigawi  and  T 

'^  It  appeus,  in  like  manner,  tiiac  tke  eaoflBt  oc  ^ 
die  Padoe  are  f  iaited  bf  iwkac  S. 
biy  ike  aame  of  Tiyfcfag»a%  vbieii 
rais;  wiule  tlkeTeiwaaccBCC  aad 

'^  Hue  iceas  io  ikov  ikflt  tiK  w-eatied  P»pagJU»,  T< 
Vera  Crsz,  are  bat  tbe  clear  veatber  iide  oi  a  tcmAwia^  caie,  lice  die 
<if  die  60«t  4^  die  Ztuud  States ;  caek  in  ifii  taia  boa^  b«t  part  of  a  ercat 
vertkai  fccrai,  whicb,  m  ecnam  otbcr  pertioi  o#  ici  aiea.  or  nmle^  o6cb  cxkibrts 
ibaadaactf  oi  niuL. 

**  Haiboldt  iBflgif ilgd  dt  dwae  aocdberty  wiada  masj  bfanrfroM  ihi  iltit ■  and 
Galf  o#  Mezko  to  the  Padfie,  aad  t^  ibe  Tcbaaatefice  aod  Papagafc  nay  be 
serely  tbe  tSueX^  or  ratbcr  coatiaaatkNiy  of  tbe  Noctk  wind  of  tbe  Megiraa  Gaif, 
aad  ike  briaoctea  of  Saata  Jfaria.  Bat  tbe  vettieal  cbaractcr  aad  dmiwiaiu 
fvOfraaaM  of  violeat  gales  woe  tbea  aakaova,  aad  1  canaot  daabt  ibat  tbe 
■ortbeta  wbick  vint  tbe  Padfie  coast  aad  tbe  GM  of  Teboaatepec  praoede,  in 
poiat  of  tiaiey  tbe  tame  storoM  ia  tbe  Golf  oi  Mexico,  aad  are  idcmtical  with 
tbefli,  bafing  eosHMMdj  ia  ibis  legioa  a  aoctbcHy  progmsHM." 

Witb  tbii  extract  we  will  close  tins  iaipoctaat  labject.  At  sosae  latare  period 
iht  aaTigalor  any  be  preseatcd  witb  aoaetbiag  Bore  determinate  oa  tbe  ^aracter 
of  tbe  Paci6c  barricaacs.     Tlie  prcseat  aoticcs  will  serve  to  draw  bii  atteatioa  to 
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Next  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  preTsiling  winds,  that  of  tbe  carrenu  b  tbe  moat 
importaot  to  tbe  oaiigator.  Bjtbe  combined  actioo  of  these  two  pbeoomeiuu 
and  their  ettecU  are  freqneotlj  coincident,  a  passage  may  be  made  in  a  mii^ 
shorter  period,  thoogfa  apparently  by  a  circoitons  route :  and  it  will  be  tbe  object 
of  the  following  remarks  to  point  out  what  b  known,  and  what  may  be  antidpated 
to  be  found  in  the  rarions  portions  of  the  Pacific. 

Like  many  other  branches  of  physics,  the  origin  and  exciting  cause  of  currents 
i§  still  involved  in  lome  obscurity,  though  all  analogy  points  to  the  same  source 
as  that  to  which  the  regularity  of  the  system  of  winds  is  owing— the  revolutioo  of 
the  earth,  and  the  consequent  unequal  distribution  of  heat.  The  action  of  tba 
wind  itself  certainly  has  no  small  share  in  effecting  the  circulation,  if  it  be  not  Ibt 
M>le  exciting  cause,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose.    The  effect  of  tides  m 
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also  supposed  to  be  another  element  in  their  action,  but  as  yet  so  little  is  absolutely 
known  of  the  propagation  or  progress  of  the  tidal  wave,  that  no  deductions  can  be 
confidently  made  from  them. 

Currents  have  been  distinguished  ar  of  two  classes^ — the  drift  current  and  the 
stream  current. 

The  drift  or  drift  current  is  the  mere  effect  of  a  constant  or  very  prevalent  wind 
on  the  surface  water,  impelling  it  to  leeward  until  it  meets  with  some  obstacle 
which  stops  it,  and  occasions  an  accumulation,  and  consequently  stream  of  current. 

The  stream  current  is  thus  formed  by  the  accumulated  waters  of  a  drift  current. 
It  is  more  limited,  but  it  may  be  of  any  bulk,  depth,  or  velocity. — (Purdy.) 

That  ocean  waves  have  a  progressive  motion  is  evidenced  by  their  forming  the 
drift  current,  though  it  is  denied  by  many  that  a  wave  has  anything  more  than  an 
undulatory  movement. 

There  is  much  greater  uncertainty  in  the  ascertaining  the  rate  of  currents  by 
the  means  ordinarily  employed  than  is  usually  considered.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  much  error  of  dead  reckoning,  now  attributed  to  the  effect  of  current,  would 
be  properly  placed  to  other  accounts.  Without  very  g^at  care  in  the  navigating 
a  ship,  an  exact  estimate  of  their  rate  and  direction  cannot  be  made.  Bad 
steerage,  the  heave  of  the  sea,  imperfection  in  the  log  or  glass,  uncertainty  of  the 
leeway,  all  tend  to  invalidate  the  estimate  formed  without  certainty  as  to  the 
extent  of  Uie  allowances  that  must  be  made  on  these  accounts. 

Another  point  more  particularly  important  in  the  Pacific  is,  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  fixed  points  by  which  the  dead  reckoning  may  be  positively  corrected. 
The  imperfection  of  observations  for  longitude,  the  errors  in  the  rates  of  chrono- 
meters not  ascertained  but  at  long  intervals,  all  tend  to  throw  discredit  on 
allowances  for  current— the  usual  scapegoat  for  all  such  errors. 

There  is  one  source  of  error  which,  until  recent  times,  has  passed  unregarded 
by  most,  and  that  is,  the  local  attraction  of  a  ship  on  her  compass.  Invariably  a 
compass  will  be  directed  to  different  points  according  as  the  direction  of  her  head 
is  varied.  In  many  cases  this  will  amount  to  one  point  or  more,  varying  at  different 
times  and  places  according  to  the  trim  of  the  vessel  or  the  magnetic  position. 
This  local  deviation  is  usually  greatest  when  the  ship's  head  is  East  or  West,  or 
rather  when  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  With  such  an  unsuspected 
source  of  error  in  laying  down  a  ship's  course,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  great  discrepancies  will  be  found  between  her  actual  and  calculated  positions. 
And  should  all  the  causes  of  error  that  we  have  enumerated  combine  to  act  in  one 
direction,  and  that  direction  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  current,  much  confusion 
and  doubt  must  naturally  follow. 

The  current  streams  of  the  Pacific  are  not  generally  so  strongly  marked  as  they 
are  in  the  Atlantic ;  and,  in  many  cases,  in  the  open  ocean  their  entire  effects 
would  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  possible  errors  from  the  above  sources. 
But  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  desultory  observations  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  Pacific  currents,  imperfect  though  it  be.  Several  navigators  of  high  scientific 
character,  with  every  appliance,  have  made  the  currents  the  subject  of  long-con- 
tinued observation,  and  it  is  to  their  labours  that  we  owe  the  positive  groundwork 
on  which  the  system  rests. 
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The  varied  action  of  the  wind  is  certainly  most  powerful  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  in  producing  or  varying  the  surface  currents.  To  what  depth  beneath  the 
surface  its  power  descends  is  not  exactly  known,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  body  of 
water  set  in  motion  to  counteract  altogether,  or  to  considerably  modify,  the 
currents,  whose  depth  is  unquestionably  very  great 

As  it  is  the  surface  currents  which  alone  actuate  a  ship's  course,  these  transient 
drifts,  then,  have  in  reality  the  same  importance  as  those  well-marked  and  perma  - 
nent  currents  whose  course  is  well  known,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  cause,  might 
be  infallibly  calculated  on.  It  must  be  to  this  source  that  we  must  attribute  those 
partial  drifts  which  have  been  encountered  in  opposition  to  the  general  system  of 
the  currents,  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  opposite  verge  of  a  revolving  storm,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  frequently  causes  a  revolving  or  storm  current :  on  opposite  sides 
of  such  a  meteor  we  may  then  find  opposing  currents,  whose  effects  do  not  cease 
until  after  the  exciting  cause  has  passed  away  into  other  localities. 

The  surface  drifts  may  not  be  very  deep,  but  they  may  overlay  a  more  powerful 
current  moving  in  a  very  different  direction  :  this  is  frequently  found  to  be  the 
case,  and  therefore  the  surface  motion  may  not  give  any  just  notion  of  its  real 
nature. 

Violent  winds  have  one  effect  on  the  water — ^that  of  disturbing  the  strata,  the 
lower  and  cooler  portions  rising  to  the  surface,  and  thus  occasioning  veins  or 
streaks  of  differing  temperatures.  This  becomes  more  manifest  when  the  storm 
waves  reach  a  shelving  coast,  and  the  deeper  lying  portions  of  the  water  become 
thus  lifted  to  the  surface. 

These  remarks  bring  us  to  another  subject — that  of  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean.  In  the  ensuing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  temperature  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  element  in  ascertaining  the  origin  of  a  current.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  former  years,  to  navigate  a  ship  by  means  of  the  thermometer,  but  later 
observations  have  shown  that  the  system  is  founded  on  a  fallacy. 

It  originated  in  a  distinct  form  in  a  work  entitled  "  Thermometrical  Navigation," 
by  Colonel  Jonathan  Williams,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1799,  and  was  pro- 
mulgated with  the  idea  that  soundings  or  shoal  water  were  indicated  by  a  fall  of 
temperature.  This  is  frequently  the  case,  as  is  previously  accounted  for,  and  the 
temperature  of  currents  most  certainly  is  thus  indicated.  The  origin  of  the  idea 
most  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of  vessels  approaching  the  American  coast 
finding  a  very  great  decrease  of  temperature  on  and  within  the  edge  of  soundings. 
But  this  is  now  otherwise  explained.  The  warm  gulf  stream  skirts  this  bank  in  a 
northerly  direction,  but  inside  it  a  cold  arctic  current  sets  to  the  southward,  and 
occasions  the  phenomenon.  The  same  holds  good  on  the  Newfoundland  banks, 
the  gulf  stream  skirting  its  southern  edge. 

A  shoal  may  have  cooler  water  over  it  from  the  fact  of  the  lower  strata  of  a 
current  being  diverted  ffptc;arc?  by  its  shelving  sides,  and  this  would  be  particularly 
the  case  after  any  great  disturbance  of  the  surface  waves.  In  the  Pacific,  there- 
fore, but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  thermometer  as  a  safeguard  or 
warning  of  approach  to  shoal  or  dangers. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  small  isolated  and  wall-sided  shores  which 
bestrew  the  Pacific  can  have  any  influence  on  the  oceanic  waters  flowing  ov«r 
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them.  The  vast  extent  and  depth  of  the  current  must  totally  neutralize  all  effect 
that  these  small  spaces  can  exert.  Du  Petit  Thouarjs  gives  a  notable  example  of 
this.  On  August  14,  1838,  the  Venus  was  nearing  the  Marquesas,  and  the  look- 
out being  half  blinded  by  the  setting  sun,  when  it  was  too  late  a  shoal  was 
discovered,  although  the  line  had  constantly  found  no  bottom  at  200  fathoms  for 
some  hours  previously.  The  ship  was  obliged  to  pass  over  it  in  6  to  8  fathoms, 
deep  water  immediately  succeeding.  There  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  the 
temperature,  the  thermometer  invariably  showing  26^.5  to  26^.8  (centigrade). 
This  at  once  refutes  the  assertion  that  all  shoals  must  be  indicated  by  the  decreasing 
temperature.* 

On  approaching  the  land,  too,  there  appears  to  be  some  anomalies,  which  tend 
to  controvert  the  opinion  of  decreasing  temperature.  Du  Petit  Thouars  found 
the  following  difficulties.  At  Valparaiso  the  temperature  at  the  anchorage  was 
4°  or  6^  below  that  in  the  offing.  At  Callao  the  variation  was  only  1^.5 ;  at 
PaytOy  it  was  2^  ;  at  Galapagos,  only  1°  ;  at  Monterey ,  1^.5 ;  at  Magdalena  Bay, 
1^.0;  at  Port  Jackson f  1^.5.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  action  on  the  land  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands  (the  depth 
very  considerable  close  to  the  land) ;  at  Tahiti  (coast  perpendicular) ;  at  Awatska 
Bay,  Kamtschatka  ;  or  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand  ;  so  that  the  excep- 
tions are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  confirmations  of  the  rule.f 

The  Pacific  Ocean  being  of  so  much  greater  extent  than  the  Atlantic,  it  follows 
that  many  of  the  causes  which  operate  to  create  a  complexity  in  the  current 
systems  in  the  latter  do  not  apply  to  the  former.  In  carefully  examining  the 
tables  of  observed  temperatures  which  have  been  made,  particularly  by  M.  Tessan, 
in  the  French  frigate  La  Venus,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  open  ocean,  beyond  the 
influences  of  the  land,  the  variations  both  in  the  air  and  water  are  comprised 
within  very  narrow  limits,  both  as  to  the  diurnal  and  to  secular  changes.  Thus 
between  the  tropics  the  difierence  of  the  mean  between  the  hottest  season  and  the 
opposite  does  not  exceed  3  or  4  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  therefore  that  of  the 
water,  as  acted  on  by  these  causes,  must  be  limited  to  the  same  amount.  From 
these  facts  it  is  manifest,  says  M.  Tessan,  that  if  we  find  a  variation  exceeding  6 
or  8  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  neighbouring  points,  or  in  those 
distant  from  each  other,  but  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  it  must  denote  the  presence 
of  a  current  of  warmer  or  cooler  water.J 

These  are  the  chief  points  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  currents :  more 
extended  particulars  will  be  found  in  Purdy's  Atlantic  Memoir,  and  the  reference 
to  numerous  authorities  are  there  given.  Our  present  task  being  confined  to 
those  met  with  in  the  Pacific,  we  proceed  to  their  consideration  in  detail. 

The  general  system  of  currents  in  the  Pacific  are  thus  concisely  described  by 
M.  Biot,  who  has  examined  with  great  care  all  the  recent  and  first  observations 
on  this  subject : — 

Two  currents,  remarkable  for  their  force,  traverse,  like  two  immense  rivers, 


*  Voyage  de  La  Venus,  tome  liL  p.  424. 

f  Voyage  de  La  Venus,  tome  iii.  pp.  423-4. 

X  Voyage  de  La  Ventta^  Partle  Physiqae,  tome  iv.  p.  341 . 
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the  whole  of  the  regions  of  either  ocean,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  first, 
appertaining  to  the  latter,  seems  to  flow  from  the  extensive  line  of  antarctic  coast 
discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841,  and  from  the  great  icy  barrier  which 
extends  from  thence  towards  the  pole,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  pole  itself.  At  its 
entrance  into  the  Pacific  this  current  advances  to  the  North ;  but  before  New 
Zealand  it  trends  to  the  East,  and  proceeds  until  it  strikes  the  western  coast  of 
Patagonia.  This  obstacle  separates  it  into  two  branches.  The  minor  one  re- 
descends  towards  the  South  and  doubles  Cape  Horn,  the  principal  turns  to  the 
North,  following  the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru,  lowering  the  temperature  of  these 
countries.  But  when  it  reaches  the  equator  its  further  advance  to  the  North  is 
prevented  by  the  tongue  of  land  lying  obliquely  to  the  meridian  which  connects 
the  two  Americas.  Meeting  with  this,  the  current  turns  to  the  West,  thence 
continues  to  advance  with  scarcely  any  obstacle  in  this  direction  until  it  is  again 
arrested  by  Oceania,  the  India  Archipelago,  and  the  Asiatic  continent.  Arrived 
here,  it  subdivides,  following  the  inflexions  of  the  coasts  it  strikes  against ;  one 
branch  flowing  to  the  East  of  Oceania  trends  to  the  South  ;  another  enters  and 
is  lost  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  a  third,  reflected  by  the  eastern  coast  of  China, 
turns  to  the  northward.  But  this  soon  meets  directly  in  its  course  with  the 
Japanese  Archipelago,  the  Peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  and  the  eastern  prolongation 
of  Siberia.  Besides  this,  it  is  driven  towards  the  equator  by  the  polar  current 
which  issues  from  Behring*s  Straits.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  these 
causes,  its  course  bends  to  the  eastward,  and  following  the  direction  now  quite 
open  to  its  progress,  it  proceeds  to  the  western  shores  of  North  America,  above 
the  Oregon  territory.  Again  deflected  from  its  eastern  coast,  it  bears  to  the 
South  along  the  Caiifornian  coasts,  and  again  entering  the  great  equatorial 
currents  it  bears  away  once  more  to  the  westward. 

By  this  movement  in  continual  circulation  the  cool  waters  coming  from  the 
South  pole  become  heated  under  the  equator,  and  at  length  moderate  the  region  of 
the  northern  climate  they  next  reach.  Thus  the  branch  of  the  equatorial  current 
which  ascends  to  Kamtschatka  is  the  cause  that  the  sea  never  freezes  around  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula.* 

Each  branch  of  this  system  will  now  be  considered  in  its  turn. 

1.  ANTARCTIC  DRIFT  CURRENTS. 

It  has  ever  been  considered  that  from  the  Polar  regions  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
move  first  in  a  direction  towards  the  equator,  and  then  towards  the  East,  where, 
from  the  configuration  of  the  great  continents,  they  are  forced  to  the  northward, 
and  at  last  uniting  with  the  equatorial  drift,  bear  away  to  the  West,  and  maintain 
the  equilibrium. 

That  the  former  portion  of  this  assertion  is  at  least  correct  in  some  degree  is 
shown  by  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  which,  being  detached  from  their  parent 
locations,  are  annually  brought  within  the  region  of  more  temperate  climates  in 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer.  However  theories  might  be  reconcUad 
with  the  limited  knowledge  we  possessed  till  within  a  recent  period,  late  digcoTOriar 

•  Journal  des  Savonta,  January,  1849,  pp.  76-7.  .,".  ^ 
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must  tend  to  subvert  partially  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  northerly  drift  from  the  antarctic  polar  regions. 

The  chart  of  the  motion  of  the  waters  of  4he  Paci6c,  drawn  up  with  great  labour 
by  Daperrey,  is  among  the  first  notices  which  were  put  before  the  world  of  the 
origin  of  this  Peruvian  cold  current  along  the  western  shores  of  South  America. 
This  work  shows  by  comparison  of  the  observations  of  the  numerous  voyagers,  as 
far  as  such  observations  could  be  depended  on,  that  the  body  of  water  eastward 
from  the  meridian  of  New  Zealand,  as  far  as  that  of  Pitcairn  Island,  first  advances 
to  the  northward,  then  north-eastward,  and  then  E.N.E.,  driven  perhaps  by  the 
melting  ice  and  the  prevailing  S.S.W.  winds  from  the  South  pole,  until  it  meets 
the  continent  of  South  America,  about  the  parallel  of  Valdivia  or  Concepcion,  on 
the  coast  of  Chile.  Here  it  divides;  one  portion  flowing  to  the  northward, 
forming  the  Peruvian  or  Hnmboldt*s  current,  the  other  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, forming  the  Cape  Horn  current. 

'*  This  view,"  says  Humboldt,  "  embracing  an  immense  extent  of  ocean  surface, 
places  at  the  distance  of  1,300  geographical  miles  the  origin  of  the  Peruvian  cold 
current,  and  increases  a  phenomenon  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  has  so 
long  occupied  my  attention,  to  that  of  the  gulf  stream  of  Florida,  as  shown  by 
Rennell's  researches,  if  followed  upwards  from  the  Agulhas  bank,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope-" 

Much  of  the  speculation  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  moving  masses 
of  water,  however,  cannot  prove  useful  to  the  navigator,  as  too  often  a  more 
extended  examination,  embracing  more  minute  particulars,  nullifies,  or  perhaps 
reverses,  the  previously  conceded  axioms.  Such  may  be  the  case  with  this 
antarctic  drift.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  whole  mass  moves  in  a 
northerly  and  easterly  direction  to  the  South  of  New  Zealand,  about  the  same  as 
Cape  Horn,  at  the  rate  sometimes  of  20  to  35  miles  per  day. 

Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  in  his  last  antarctic  voyage,  made  several  experiments 
in  deep  sounding  and  temperature.  One  of  these  was  on  January  3,  1842 
(nearly  midsummer),  in  lat.  669  34'  S. ;  the  ships  were  enclosed  in  a  field  of  ice, 
without  visible  limits,  when  they  let  down  a  sounding  line  of  945  fathoms,  with 
attached  thermometers,  which,  contrary  to  all  preceding  theories  and  experi- 
ments, showed  a  constantly  increasing  temperature  from  the  surface,  at  36^  to 
39^.5  Fahr.  This  extraordinary  result,  so  totally  at  variance  with  all  that  had 
been  previously  observed,  opens  a  fresh  field  for  speculation.  How  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  experiment  made  by  MM.  Bravais  and  Martins,  July  20,  1839, 
in  lat.  73^  36'  N.,  between  Lapland  and  Spitzbergen,  in  a  sea  free  from  ice,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  deep  sea  soundings  showed  a  constantly  decreasing  tempera- 
ture from  42^.5  cenL  at  the  surface  to  32^2  at  the  depth  of  475  fathoms  ?*  These 
and  other  similar  and  perfectly  accordant  results  showed  no  tendency  to  arrive  at 
so  high  a  temperature  as  39^.5. 


*  In  contradistinctioD,  however,  to  the  evidence  which  might  be  drawn  ftom  these  obeervaiiont, 
we  may  bring  forward  those  of  Capt  Sooresby.  In  lat.  79^4'  N.,  Ion.  5^  4'  B.,  at  400  fhthoms 
the  temperature  was  36®,  increasing  from  S0°  at  the  inrihee;  another,  in  Jat.  79"  4'  N.,  gave  37® 
at  730  fathoms,  the  snr&ce  being  29'';  a  third,  in  lat.  78«  S'  N.,  Ion.  0^  10"  W.,  he  found  38<>  at 
761  fiithoms,  the  surface  being  32^. 

7  a 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  Sir  James 
Ros8*s  observations,  as  they  were  perfectly  accordant;  and  following  up  the 
experimental  investigation,  he  assumed  that  there  was  a  zone  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  in  the  mean  latitude  of  about  56^  26',  the  water  of  which  possesses 
the  same  unvarying  temperature  of  39^.5  from  the  surface  downwards.  The 
following  observations  are  those  on  which  Sir  James  Ross  founds  his  opinion  as  to 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  this  zone :  that  is,  the  positions  when  the  surface  water 
is  equal  to  that  at  all  observed  depths,  or  39^.5  : — 


Lat.  57°  52' S.,  Ion.  170°  30'  E. 
„     SS""   &        „    132°  20' 
55°  18'         „    149°  20' W. 


,,  *^*^        tw  „ 


Lat.  58°  36',  Ion.  104°  40'  W. 
„     54°  41'     „       SS""  12' 
„     55°  48'     „       54°  40' 


Thus,  supposing  there  is  a  similar  belt  of  uniform  temperature  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  two  would  separate  the  waters  of  the  globe  into  three  great 
thermic  basins,  two  towards  each  pole  of  the  earth,  and  a  third  through  the 
central  part  of  which  the  equator  would  pass.  In  these  zones,  then,  the  whole 
body  of  ocean  water  is  of  uniform  temperature  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom, 
while  on  the  North  and  South  of  them,  towards  the  tropics  and  equator,  water  of 
a  higher  temperature  would  float  above  it,  and  in  those  nearer  each  pole  the 
surface  water  would  b^  colder.  Sir  James  Ross  shows  that  in  lat.  45°  S.,  the 
temperature  of  39°.5  is  only  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  600  fathoms,  which  is 
increased  to  1 ,200  fathoms  in  the  tropical  and  equatorial  regions ;  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  latter  being  78°.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Colonel  Sabioe 
found  in  lat.  20°  30'  N.,  Ion.  83°  30'  W.,  a  temperature  of  45°.5  at  1,000  fathoms, 
the  surface  being  at  83°.  Capt.  Wauchope  obtained  in  lat.  10°  N.,  Ion.  25°  W., 
51°  at  966  fathoms,  the  surface  water  being  at  80^  ;  and  he  also  found  in  lac. 
3°  20'  S.,  Ion.  7°  39'  E.,  the  temperature  of  42°  at  1,300  fathoms,  the  surface 
water  being  at  73°. 

Capt.  Sir  James  Ross  considered  that  the  level  of  uniform  temperature  (39°.5) 
in  the  South  polar  thermic  basin  descends  to  the  depth  of  750  fathoms,  the  surface 
then  being  at  30°  Fahr.» 

**  To  estimate  a  movement,"  says  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  *'  which  might  be 
produced  by  the  settlement  of  any  water  of  the  density  of  39°.5,  striving  to 
occupy  an  equal  depth  beneath  those  of  inferior  weight,  either  of  greater  or  len 
temperature,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  North  and  South  of  these  belts  of 
uniform  temperature,  supposing  that  some  approximation  to  such  a  belt  was  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  compare  the  distance  from  these 
belts  with  the  depths  at  which  given  temperatures  have  been  observed.    This  done 
we  obtain  for  the  slope  on  either  side  of  the  southern  belt  (assuming  a  plane 
for  more  ready  illustration)  of  about  1  in  1,723  to  the  1,200  fathoms  of  39^^ 
beneath  the'equator,  and  of  about  Tin  1,136  to  the  same  temperature  benetlh 
750  fathoms  in  70°  South  latitude.     So  small  an  angle,  with  a  change  of  tempe- 
rature so  gradual,  could  scarcely  produce  a  lateral  movement  in  the  mats  of 
ocean  waters  of  geographical  importance.'*  f 


*    flpA 

t  The 


Voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  toI.  ii.  pp.  156, 375, 884 ;  Journal  des  SavanU,  Feb.,  IMO^Sblti 
Geological  Obaenrer,  1861 ,  p.  112.  ^'^ * 
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The  temperature  of  39^.5,  according  to  previous  experiments  on  sea  water,  will 
not  represent  its  maximum  density  ;  a  very  much  lower  temperature  would  appear 
to  be  required.  According  to  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Marcet,  sea  water 
cooled  down  to  between  18^  and  19^,  decreased  in  bulk  till  it  reached  22^,  after 
which  it  expanded  a  little,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  water  was  reduced  to 
19°  and  \B°,  when  it  suddenly  expanded,  and  became  ice  at  28°.  According  to 
M.  Erman,  salt  water  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1-097  diminishes  in  volume  down 
to  25°,  not  reaching  its  maximum  density  until  congelation. 

That  we  know  but  little  of  these  matters  at  present  is  evident  from  these 
experiments  not  coinciding  with  theoretic  results.  The  temperature  of  39°.5  is 
about  that  assigned  to  pure  water ;  sea  water  ought  then  to  be  much  lower.  But 
even  this  fails,  for  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  found  the  fresh  water  of  Geneva  Lake 
to  remain  at  43°.5,  or  4°  higher  than  the  theory. 


2.  THE  CAPE  HORN  CURRENT. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  drift  current  from  the  antarctic  regions,  after 
proceeding  to  the  eastward,  strikes  the  Patagonian  coast,  and  separates  into  two 
branches,  the  southenimost  of  which  is  that  now  to  be  considered. 

Its  existence  has  been  questioned,  and  even  denied  ;  but  more  complete  exami- 
nations have  determined  its  character^  and  we  here  give  the  facts  upon  which  it 
i^sts,  apart  from  any  speculative  ideas. 

The  first  experiments  which  afford  undoubted  evidence  were  those  made  by  the 
lamented  Capt.  Henry  Foster,  R.N.,  in  H.M.S.  Chanticleer.  From  the  appendix 
to  the  account  of  his  voyage  we  extract  the  following  : — 

At  the  distance  of  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn  there  is  a 
current  running  to  the  E.N.E.,  at  the  rate  of  about  1  mile  per  hour ;  but  in  what 
manner  this  current  may  influence  the  tides  near  the  shore,  or  what  changes  may 
be  produced  in  the  direction  and  the  strength  of  the  current  itself  by  the  flood 
and  ebb  tides,  will  require  a  very  extensive  suite  of  observations  to  ascertain. 

The  circumstance  of  there  being  no  well-authenticated  account  of  the  existence 
of  a  current  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn,  induced  me  to  throw  together  the 
following  observations  upon  that  subject,  made  during  the  passages  of  H.M.S. 
Chanticleer  from  Staten  Island  to  Cape  Horn,  from  Cape  Horn  to  South  Shetland, 
from  South  Shetland  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  Cape  Horn  to  Staten  Island,  during 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months  of  those  regions. 

The  ship's  way  through  the  water  was  measured  by  Massey's  self-registering 
log,  and  the  variation  of  the  directing  compass  was  ascertained  by  actual  obser- 
vation on  the  course  steered,  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  would  permit. 
The  local  attraction  of  the  Chanticleer  did  not  exceed  2°  in  extreme  cases. 

The  observed  places  of  the  ship  were  computed  with  every  possible  care  and 
attention. 

The  following  tabic  comprises  those  observations:— 
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Date. 


Dec.  1828 
22nd  .  . 
24th  .  . 
25th  .  . 
26tb  .  • 
27th     .     . 


29th  ,  . 

dlst  .  . 
Jan.  1829 

Ist  .  . 

2nd  .  . 

3rd  .  . 

5th  .  . 

March 

9th  .  . 

12th  .  . 

14th  .  . 

16th  .  . 

18th  .  . 

19th  .  . 

20th  .  . 

22nd  .  . 

23rd  .  . 

24th  .  . 

25th  .  . 

May 

24th  .  . 

25th  .  . 


Latitude 
South. 


o   / 

54  45 

55  56 

56  32 
56  51 
56  13 


66   18 
66  57 

57  40 

59  36 

60  27 
62  58 


62  30 
61  47 
58  54 
58  38 
56  55 
56   21 

56  51 

57  21 
57  36 
56  42 
56     0 


55   59 
54  49 


Longi- 
tude 
West 


Temperature. 


Water. 


Air. 


From  Staien  Island  to 
Cape  Horn* 


o   / 
63  29 

62  08 

63  06 
66  17 
66  51 


46-5 
44-0 
440 
44-0 
50-0 


490 
43-5 
46-0 
45-0 
56-5 


From  Cape  Hem  to 
South  Shetland. 

450 

43-5 

44-0 
41-5 
390 
38-0 

From  South  Shetland 
to  Cape  Horn, 


67 

28 

47-5 

65 

32 

42-5 

64 

58 

41-5 

65 

16 

38-5 

65 

28 

360 

63 

01 

34-5 

62 
64 
62 
64 
63 
63 
65 
65 
66 
67 
67 


31 
22 
29 
36 
57 
58 
18 
27 
02 
07 
19 


34-5 
36-0 


38-0    39-5 


41-5 
42-0 
44-0 
44-0 
43-5 
42-0 
43-0 
47-0 


390 
37-5 


43-0 
43-0 
45-5 
45-5 
460 
43-5 
42  0 
48-0 


From  Cape  Horn  to 
Staten  Island, 


67 
63 


14 
18 


450 
41-5 


44-0 
42-0 


Apparent  set  of  Current. 
True  bearings. 


miles,  hrs. 


N.20E.  15 

S.  63  E.  13 

S.  50  W.  8 

N.26E.  18 


No  current  observed. 


N.  57  E. 
S.  55  E. 
S.  24  E. 

N.75E. 


41  in  24 

15  in  24 

7  in  24 

13  in  48 


N.25E. 

37  i 

in72 

N.  51  E. 

54  i 

n48 

N.  70  E. 

14  1 

in  48 

North 

69  i 

in48 

N.  12  W. 

6i 

in  24 

West 

22  1 

in  24 

S.  80  E. 

52  i 

in  48 

S.  70  E. 

32  i 

in  24 

N.71  E. 

26  1 

in  24 

N.  72  E. 

20 

In  25 

N.  51  E.     54  in  23 


Current  deduced, 
"nroe  bearings. 


N.  80^  E. 
11-6' in  24  hrs. 


S.  65°  E. 
1  r  in  24  hrs. 


.  N.  49°  E. 
/  21'  in  24  hrs. 


} 


N.  5P  E. 
54'  in  23  hre. 


The  eflTect  which  these  observations  appear  to  point  out,  is  that  of  an  easterly 
motion  of  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  produced,  no  doubt,  bj  the 
prevalence  of  N.W.,  West,  and  south-westerly  winds ;  and  although  its  direction 
is  sometimes  much  to  the  North,  as  well  as  to  the  South  of  the  East,  this  devia- 
tion, in  all  probability,  arises  from  the  prevalence  or  greater  strength  of  the  N.W. 
or  S.W.  winds  during  the  intervals  between  the  observations,  as  it  was  generally 
remarked  that  the  currents'  deviation  from  the  East,  towards  the  North  or  So>A 
point  of  the  compass,  was  in  accordance  with  the  prevalence  of  one  of  iheis 
winds  over  the  other  during  the  above  interval. 

The  strength  of  this  set  appears  also  to  be  much  influenced  by  that  of  &s 
winds,  for,  during  the  voyage  from  Cape  Horn  to  South  Shetland,  it  was  loiaadt 
at  the  time  of  meeting  with  N.E.  winds,  in  the  parallel  60°  S.,  that  the  set  lO'llla. 
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eastward  was  diminished  in  its  velocity  to  about  half  the  amount  we  had  previously 
experienced. 

From  these  several  irregularities,  the  individual  observations  do  not  admit  of 
any  very  satisfactory  conclusions  being  drawn ;  but  taken  collectively,  they 
indicate  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  set,  as  shown  on  the  last  column  of  the 
table ;  ^on  looking  over  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  voyage  from  Staten 
Island  to  Cape  Horn,  a  current  setting  N.  80^  £.,  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  may  be  expected  in  the  summer  months,  and  that  between  Cape  Horn 
and  South  Shetland,  a  current  setting  S.  65°  £.,  of  equal  strength,  was  expe- 
rienced during  the  same  season  of  the  year ;  while  in  autumnal  months  this 
current  was  found  to  set  N.  49^  E.,  with  nearly  twice  the  velocity.  All  this 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  winds  from  the  south-western  quarter,  in  autumn,  are 
more  violent  and  of  longer  duration  than  in  the  summer  season  :  and  indeed,  on 
a  review  of  the  winds  during  the  passages  in  the  different  seasons  alluded  to,  it 
was  found  that  N.W.,  W.,  andS.W.  winds  exceeded  those  from  all  other  quarters 
put  together;  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one;  while  in  the 
summer  months,  and  during  an  equal  interval,  these  winds  were  found  to  exceed 
all  others  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  only,  which  points  out  at  once,  apart  from 
other  circumstances,  that  the  most  advantageous  part  of  the  year  for  rounding 
this  noted  promontory  is  the  summer  months  of  those  regions.  And,  from  the 
strength  and  frequency  of  the  gales  that  were  experienced  in  the  month  of  March, 
I  am  induced  to  recommend  the  summer  season  as  the  proper  time  for  the  navi- 
gation of  those  seas  ;  particularly  as  at  that  season  north-easterly  winds  may  be 
expected  in  the  parallel  of  60^  S.,  and  as,  in  all  probability,  they  continue  to  blow 
in  a  high  southern  latitude  throughout  the  summer,  for  we  found  the  north-easterly 
winds  to  be  the  prevailing  winds  during  our  residence  at  South  Shetland  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 

The  next  and  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations 
is,  that  the  set  of  the  flood  tide  round  Cape  Horn  comes  from  the  S.W. ;  such, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  the  case  from  the  observations  made  during  the  passage  of 
the  Chanticleer  from  Cape  Horn  to  Staten  Island,  in  May,  1829  ;  when,  at  the 
time  of  taking  our  departure  from  Cape  Horn,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  nearly 
low  water,  and  on  our  arrival  off  Cape  St.  John  the  flood  tide  had  just  made  its 
mark.  The  passage  from  Cape  Horn  to  Staten  Island  was  performed  in  twenty- 
three  hours,  in  which  interval  we  had  felt  the  whole  influence  of  two  flood  tides, 
while  that  of  one  ebb  only  had  been  experienced ;  and  on  comparing  the  ship*s  place, 
ascertained  by  bearings  at  the  time  of  our  departure  from  Cape  Horn,  with  dead 
reckoning  on  our  arrival  off  Cape  St.  John,  and  kept  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
manner  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  viz.,  6ne  weather,  a  free  though 
side  wind,  and  the  ship's  way  through  the  water  measured  with  a  self-registering 
log,  a  set  N.  61^  E.  {true),  at  the  rate  of  54  miles  in  twenty-three  hours,  was 
experienced  ;  from  which,  if  24  miles  be  deducted  for  the  effect  of  the  previously 
established  current  at  this  season,  we  have  30  miles  for  the  set  of  the  flood  tide 
at  neaps,  or  about  3  miles  per  hour.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  in  advancing 
to  the  eastward  the  flood  tide  is  prolonged,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  ebb  is 
curtailed.     How  far  the  strength  of  these  tides  may  have  operated  in  producing 
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some  of  the  irregularities  in  the  north-easterly  set  of  the  sea,  deduced  from  the 
previous  observations  when  near  in-shore,  by  having  been  influenced  by  either 
tide  for  a  longer  period  in  the  interval  between  the  observations,  I  have  not 
ascertained ;  but  from  some  notes  which  were  made  at  the  time,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tides  caused  part  of  the  irregularities  in  question. 

Capt.  Wilkes  states  that  he  tried  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  the  East  of 
Cape  Horn  at  the  depth  of  450  fathoms,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  it  only 
28^,  that  of  the  surface  being  44^.  This  remarkable  depression  was  not  verified 
by  other  observations,  as  the  next  morning  he  was  in  soundings  of  80  fathoms ; 
bottom  temperature  46^,  surface  49^»  but  of  the  correctness  of  the  observations 
there  was  no  doubt.  This  certainly  demonstrates  that  the  polar  current  trends 
around  this  promontory ;  perhaps  this  might  have  been  a  stratum  of  colder  water, 
raised  to  a  higher  level  from  passing  the  coast.* 

D*Urville  also  found  a  current  setting  to  the  E.N.E.,  along  the  icy  barrier  of 
Powell's  group ;  this  must  be  another  portion  of  this  great  connecting  current. 
That  it  is  not  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn  is  evident  by  the  drift  of  the  ice- 
bergs, which  are  carried  beyond  the  line  where  the  current  is  found  at  the  surface, 
by  submarine  streams  acting  upon  their  submerged  portions,  a  fact  well  known  and 
familiar  on  the  Newfoundland  banks  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

There  is  one  incontrovertible  evidence  of  this  easterly  set  round  Cape  Horn, 
which,  having  passed  beyond  its  meridian,  bears  more  to  the  northward,  in  the 
fact  of  the  drift-wood,  &c.,  found  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
In  some  places  on  the  coasts  open  to  the  South  and  West  great  quantities  of  it 
will  be  found,  and  there  are  few  places  between  Cape  Orford  and  Choiseul  Bay 
where  a  ship  could  not  find  a  good  supply  of  fuel.  This  wood  comes  from  the 
shores  of  Staten  Island  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  in  confirmation  of  its  origin 
portions  of  Fuegian  canoes  are  also  met  with  in  tlie  same  localities. 

In  respect  to  its  strength,  it  may  be  stated  that  g^at  quantities  of  drift,  kelp, 
water- worn  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  &c.,  are  met  with  at  sea  to  the  north- 
eastward of  the  Falklands,  indicatory  of  this  N.E.  current,  which  have  been 
found  at  200  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Berkeley  Sound.  Its  velocity,  probably,  does 
not  ever  exceed  two  knots,  its  actual  set,  perhaps,  being  even  less  than  one.f 

3.  THE  PERUVIAN  OR  HUMBOLDT'S  CURRENT. 

The  waters  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  apparently  from  their  northward  and 
eastward  tendency  in  high  latitudes,  described  in  pages  1224-7,  form  a  current  on 
the  West  coast  of  South  America,  which  extends  as  a  mighty  river  of  cooler 
water  from  the  latitude  of  Chiloe  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  the  eqoator. 
From  its  becoming  more  evident  in  the  warmer  and  lower  latitude  of  Peru,  it  has 
been  denominated  the  Peruvian  coast  current ;  from  its  having  been  first  distinctly 
explained  by  the  great  naturalist,  it  has  been  termed  Humboldt's  current. 

Its  effects,  however,  have  been  long  known.     In  a  very  early  day  after  the 
conquest  of  America,  the  Spaniards  learned  to  cool  their  drinking  vessels  in  its 

*  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
t  Vide  FKzRoyV  Vojrmge  of  tbe  Beagle,  pp.  242-9. 
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frigid  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Callao,  a  practice  still  continued.  Another  evidence, 
now  traced  to  the  correct  source,  is  the  cooler  climate  which  many  parts  of  Peru 
^njoy,  to  what  their  geographical  position  and  natural  character  would  other- 
wise cause.  This  is  also  the  cause  of  the  garua  or  haze,  which  for  months  together 
obscures  and  cools  the  air  in  the  Peruvian  plains.  These  fogs  commence  in  the 
morning  and  are  not  dissipated  till  noon,  and  reappear  in  the  form  of  heavy 
dews  at  night. 

The  first  elimination  of  this  current  is  due,  as  above  stated,  to  Humboldt,  in 
the  autumn  of  1802.  The  account  was  published  by  Professor  Berghaus,  in  his 
Physikalischer  Atlas,  from  the  baron's  manuscript,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : — *'  The  first  concern  of  a  traveller,  on  arriving  at  the  sea-coast, 
after  a  long  absence  in  a  mountainous  country,  is  to  observe  the  height  of  the 
barometer  and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  I  was  occupied  with  the  latter  in  a 
district  between  Truxillo  and  Guaman,  near  the  Callao  de  Lima,  and  on  the 
voyage  from  Callao  to  Guayaquil  and  Acapulco,  on  a  tract  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
of  more  than  400  miles  in  extent,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  tlie 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  under  latitudes  where,  outside  of  the  current, 
the  temperature  ranges  from  78^.8  to  83^.3,  was  at  Truxillo,  at  the  end  of 
September,  60^.8,  and  at  Callao,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  59^.9.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  was  in  the  first  period  64^.04,  in  the  second  72^.86,  and 
then  (which  is  of  importance  to  remark),  12^.6  warmer  than  the  oceanic  current.'* 

This  temperature  was  found  to  be  uniform  at  Callao,  at  night  only  0^.7  colder 
than  by  day  ;  so  that  the  air  could  have  but  little  to  do  with  it,  as  will  be  more 
clearly  shown  presently.  Once  only  did  a  variation  occur ;  an  immensely  high 
and  hollow  breaker  dashed  suddenly  in  on  the  shore.  Whether  this  arose  from 
the  effect  of  a  submarine  earthquake,  as  is  usually  considered  by  the  inhabitants, 
or  the  effect  of  a  distant  storm,  the  result  was  that  the  water  was  cooled  down  to 
59^.0  and  58^.35  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  easily  conceivable;  the  lower  and 
cooler  strata  of  water  had  been  disturbed  by  the  increased  surface  action,  and 
thus  becoming  incorporated  with  the  upper  portion,  lowered  the  temperature.  Or 
it  might  have  arisen  from  the  lower  strata  of  water  being  driven  up-hill  toward 
the  shore  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  when  a 
current  meets  a  shoal,  and  causes  the  surface  temperature  to  be  sensibly  lower, 
from  the  same  mode  of  action. 

From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  December,  Humboldt  observed 
that  the  temperature  gradually  and  regularly  increased,  until  it  reached  the  height 
of  69^.8,  a  fact  more  fully  established  afterwards  by  Duperrey  in  1828.  This 
would  accord  perfectly  with  the  climate  of  high  southern  latitudes. 

That  it  is  not  a  mere  surface  action  is  manifest;  a  current  of  cold  surface 
water  in  temperate  climates  would  soon  be  precipitated  to  a  lower  position  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  specific  gravity.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  climate  to 
cause  such  an  anomaly.  Besides,  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  the  experiments 
of  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  depth. 

On  April  16th,  1837,  the  frigate  La  Venus  was  to  the  S.W.  of  Chiloe 
(lat.  43°  47'  S.,  Ion.  83®  46') ;  the  weather  being  perfectly  calm,  and  the  frigate 
carrying  no  sail,  a  line  of  1,000  fathoms  was  let  down,  carrying  a  self-registering 
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thermometer.  The  sounding-line  appeared  to  be  perfectly  perpendicular,  never- 
theless the  frigate  was  drifted  from  South  to  North,  with  the  velocity  of  the 
surface  current  she  was  in.  If  the  lead  and  the  case  of  the  thermometer  had  not 
found  in  the  descent  a  strata  of  water  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  equal 
velocity  with  that  of  the  surface,  it  would  have  swerved  from  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  variation  from  this  perpendicularity  would  have  demonstrated  the  difference 
in  direction  and  strength  of  the  deep-seated  currents,  but  none  such  was  observed. 

The  Chilian  or  Peruvian  current  cannot,  then,  be  considered  as  a  simple  and 
superficial  river  of  cool  water.  It  is  produced  by  large  portions  of  the  waters  of 
the  polar  sea  advancing  majestically  from  South  to  North.  The  body  of  the 
current  reaches  to  and  beyond  the  equator,  where  it  is  not  less  than  973  fathoms 
in  depth. 

Besides  this  we  have  other  facts  of  its  real  depth  gained  during  the  same 
voyage.  At  the  experiment  above  mentioned,  to  the  S.W.  of  Chiloe,  the  tem- 
perature at  the  sur^ce  was  55^.7,  at  445  fathoms  39^.5 ;  and  at  980  fathoms, 
no  bottom,  36^.2.  Afterwards,  the  Venus,  at  Pisco,  to  the  South  of  lima,  where 
beyond  doubt  the  same  current  exists,  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  66^.2,  and  at 
117  fathoms  it  was  55°. 9. 

Thus,  in  its  passage  from  Chiloe  to  Pisco,  the  surface  water  had  become  10^.5 
warmer,  while  that  at  1 1 7  fathoms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  proportional  part, 
had  gained  only  4^.5. 

The  limits  and  extent  of  this  current,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  might  say,  of  the 
superficial  portion  of  it,  must  vary.  As  stated  in  the  outset,  the  cold  current 
bearing  to  the  N.£.  from  the  Antarctic  regions,  strikes  the  coast  of  America 
about  the  parallel  of  Chiloe  or  Concepcion.*  Its  breadth,  therefore,  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Valparaiso,  is  open  to  conjecture ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  very  rapid  in 
this  portion  of  its  course,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  neutralized  by  the  effects 
of  the  winds  acting  on  its  surface. 

Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars,  in  sailing  from  Easter  Island  to  Valparaiso,!!!  March, 
1838,  which  course  is  nearly  on  a  parallel,  found  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
to  decrease  very  gradually  through  the  whole  of  the  track ;  thus,  March  1, 
lat.  29®  56^  S.,  Ion.  Ill*'  8',  mean  temperature,  75°,  current,  S.E. ;  March  5, 
lat.  32®  37'  S.,  Ion.  97®  45',  temperature,  72®;  March  10,  lat.  32®  44'  S., 
Ion.  87®  24',  temperature,  69®;  March  17,  lat.  33®  3'  S.,  Ion.  79®  14',  tem- 
perature, 67®,  the  current  throughout  all  this  period  had  been  more  or  less  to 
the  eastward:  March  19,  lat.  33®  2',  Ion.  76®  44',  temperature,  59®.7  ;  so  that 
according  to  this,  perhaps  the  most  direct  observation  in  this  latitude,  there  u  not 
any  very  well-defined  western  limit  to  it. 

Nor  does  the  outer  boundary  to  the  North  of  this  appear  to  be  exactly  marked 
by  a  change  of  temperature;  but  its  effects  may  be  felt  at  the  distance  of  500 
miles  off  the  land,  in  lat.  26®  SV,  though  it  here  shows  67®  of  Fahrenheit,  deoMMi- 
strating  that  it  merges  gradually  with  the  warmer  body  of  water  to  the  westwardL 


*  ^  The  change  In  the  direction  of  this  N.£.  drift  to  North  is  about  the  Island  of  Moeha. 

flreqoent  wrecks  on  the  coast  of  Chili  are  an  evidence  of  this  set  toward  the  shore,  and  ^"ftthg  b 
the  difficulty  vessels  have  formerly  experienced  in  gaining  a  sufficient  offing  in  leaving 
in  Older  to  doable  Cape  Horn.*—  WUket, 
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Off  Callao  it  would  seem  as  if  the  trend  of  the  land  drove  it  from  the  general 
northerly  course  parallel  with  the  coast,  which  it  maintains  to  the  southward 
of  this,  and  on  this  parallel  we  may  look  for  the  southern  limit  of  its  westerly 
drift  at  times,  but  this  appears  to  vary  considerably.  Capt.  Wilkes  says  that  he 
found  the  breadth  of  this  stream  to  be  about  100  miles  off  Callao,  but  gives  no 
particulars  of  his  observations.* 

M.  Tessan  found,  in  one  spot,  about  lat.  9^  M  S.,  Ion.  107^  SV,  a  singular 
equality  of  temperature  at  the  interval  of  four  months  (February  to  July,  1838),  it 
being  at  both  times  77^.5 ;  and  here  he  considers  that  its  southern  limit  must  be 
placed. 

The  estimation  of  Duperrey,  who  has  done  more  to  the  elucidation  of  the 

currents  of  the  Pacific  than  any  other  observer,  will  place  the  fact  of  the  difference 

of  the  temperature  of  this  current  and  that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  latitude 

in  a  clear  light : — 

Air.  Ocean. 

The  mean  temperature,  as  calculated  for  lat.  12^0'  S.,  is    79^.34  . .  79^.70 
But  at  Callao  the  mean  in  February  and  March,  1823,  was  68^.36  . .  65^66 


Difference       ..  10^98  ..   14^04 

At  Payta(lat.5^6'),  Duperrey  observed  the  temperature  of  the  current,  March, 
1823,  between  68^.90  and  77^0  ;  mean  72^.95 ;  whilst  in  the  ocean,  outside  this 
cold  current,  the  mean  was  80^.6. 

Lieutenant  Dirckinck  von  Holmfeldt,  at  the  request  of  Humboldt,  made  a 
long  series  of  observations  on  this  current  in  1824-25,  which  would  place  the 
limit  of  its  North  direction  at  Cape  Blanco.  The  change  from  the  temperature  of 
the  cold  current  to  that  of  the  adjoining  sea  North  of  the  parallel  of  Cape  Blanco, 
is  very  remarkable.  Between  the  4th  and  5th  of  April,  it  rose  from  7P  and  72^ 
to  80**  and  83°.t 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  existence  and  character 

of  this  northerly  current,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  evident  to  all  as  to  excite 

immediate  attention  in  those  who  traverse  it.    By  some  its  existence  is  even 

denied,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  certainly  seem  without  any  proper 
reason. 

M.  Lartigue,  who  was  in  the  French  ship  La  Clorinde,  under  the  Baron  Mackau, 
in  1822-23,  says  that  the  currents  always  followed  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  but 
his  experience  would  in  some  degree  appear  to  confirm  the  observations  made  by 
others  on  this  northerly  current.  He  says  the  Clorinde  was  drifted  2^  lO'  to  the 
northward  in  the  space  of  twelve  days  in  the  summer ;  but  in  winter  the  differences 
to  the  northward  exceeded  by  36^  those  to  the  southward  in  ten  days,  the  pre- 
dominant winds  being  from  southward. 

M.  Lartigue  is  among  the  first  who  noticed  a  counter  or  southerly  current 
running  close  in-shore,  by  means  of  which  he  has  recommended  vessels  to  get  to 
the  southward,  when  other  causes  combine ;  we  will  again  allude  to  this  presently, 

*  Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  t.  p.  471. 

*  BerghauB*  Liinder  und  Yolkerkunde^  vol.  i.  p.  687. 
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but  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  (eddy)  current  that  a  portion  of  his  southerly 
drift  is  owing. 

Another  observer,  whose  remarks  are  entitled  to  every  consideration,  is  Rear- 
Admiral  Llitke,  and  he,  too,  does  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  well- 
defined  current.  We  quote  his  remarks : — ''At  about  15°  to  the  West  of  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  and  between  latitudes  58^  and  61°,  the  currents  were 
very  variable,  as  well  in  their  direction  as  in  their  form,  and  did  not  at  all  times 
obey  the  direction  of  the  wind.  But  to  the  West  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
we  rounded  at  the  distance  of  300  to  400  miles,  and,  as  far  as  latitude  46°, 
with  very  strong  breezes  from  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  quarters,  the  current  ran 
for  six  days  to  N.  52°  E.,  at  the  rate  of  21  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
immediate  influence  of  the  wind  on  the  current  was  here  very  evident. 

'*  After  gaining,  in  lat.  44°,  the  regular  wind  which  prevails  on  the  American 
coast,  we  also  expected  to  find  a  northerly  current,  which,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
runs  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  brings  the  cool  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  With  the  exception  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  Concepcion 
Bay,  when  we  found  ourselves  14'  farther  North  than  our  reckoning,  we  did 
not  have  a  single  evidence  of  a  northerly  current,  but  only  some  slight  currents  to 
the  East  and  West.  We  attributed  this  to  our  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
when  we  entered  the  regular  trades ;  but  between  Concepcion  Bay  and  Valpa- 
raiso, we  did  not  at  any  time  get  very  far  off  the  land,  and  then  we  did  not 
remark  any  current  to  the  North;  once  only  we  were  drifted  13  miles  to  the 
N.W. ;  otherwise,  we  had  no  current  at  all,  or  else  it  was  to  the  S.W.  During 
all  this  period  the  southerly  monsoon  only  blew  for  twenty-four  hours;  the 
remainder  of  the  time  we  had  light  winds  from  the  N.E.  or  N.W.  It  may  be 
concluded  from  this  that  even  here  the  constancy  of  the  northerly  current  depends 
upon  the  winds  from  South,  and  it  is  from  them,  perhaps,  that  it  immediately 
proceeds. 

"  The  daily  observations  on  the  surface  temperature  of  the  water  (by  Dr.  Mer- 
tens)  showed  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  decrease  on  approaching  land,  and 
no  evidence  of  cold-water  currents. 

'*  These  facts,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  relative  to  the  currents 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  America,  were  new  to  us,  although  the  same  had  been 
previously  remarked  by  other  navigators.  Capt,  Duperrey  deduced  from  a  great 
number  of  observations,  that  the  current  of  cool  water  flowing  along  the  Peruvian 
coasts  reaches  low  latitudes  in  coming  from  S.W.  This  current  attains  the 
coast  of  America  about  the  parallel  of  Coquimbo. 

*<  The  currents  were  variable,  between  S.E.  and  N.E.,  during  the  time  that  the 
very  strong  breezes  from  N.W.  lasted,  which  was  an  entire  week  during  our  stay 
at  Valparaiso,  and  on  the  parallel  of  33° ;  they  might  be  therefore  directly  referred 
to  the  action  of  the  wind ;  but  once  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
wind  blew  very  strongly,  the  reckoning  did  not  vary  from  the  obsenratioDs/*  ^ 

Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative  weight  of  the  remarks  hen 
quoted,  it  may  be  averred,  that  as  yet  the  remarks  have  not  been  Buffideatlf 

*  Voyage  dn  SiniaviMf  Partle  If  aotiqne,  p.  184,  ei  mq. 
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connected  or  extensive  to  draw  any  absolute  conclusions  from  them.  The  remarks 
of  Capt.  FitzRoy  as  to  these  variations  from  the  normal  character  of  the  stream, 
or  the  periodical  or  occasional  reversion  of  this  northerly  current,  will  be  inter- 
esting. 

''  The  period  at  which  these  southerly  sets  take  place  cannot  be  foreseen  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Neither  the  seasons,  the  age  of  the  moon,  nor  the  other 
causes  common  on  almost  every  coast,  seem  to  have  any  influence  here.  The 
oldest  navigators  and  men  accustomed  to  the  coasting  trade,  can  assign  no  reason 
for  these  changes — they  only  know  that  they  do  take  place,  and  endeavour  to 
profit  by  them  accordingly. 

''  During  the  continuance  of  the  survey,  these  southerly  sets  were  frequently 
experienced  immediately  preceding  and  during  northerly  winds ;  but  as  this  was 
not  always  the  case,  no  general  rule  of  the  kind  can  be  laid  down,  although  it 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  natural  inference  that  there  is  some  connecting  link 
between  them,  which  time  and  attentive  observation  will  yet  reveal.  It  was  also 
remarked  that  at  times  the  current  was  setting  to  the  southward,  after  a  fresh 
wind  had  for  several  previous  days  been  blowing  from  that  quarter.  And  as  no 
inequalities  or  irregularities  in  the  coast  line  seemed  to  have  occasioned  this,  it 
only  served  to  awaken  curiosity,  without  affording  any  clue  to  discover  the  source 
of  these  singular  but  interesting  anomalies."* 

It  is  perhaps  at  the  Galapagos  Islands  that  the  evidence  of  the  Peruvian 
current  becomes  most  manifest.  The  currents,  from  the  concurring  testimony  of 
all  voyagers,  are  most  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of  this  archipelago.  The  ther- 
mometer would  indicate  to  a  certainty  the  origin  of  these  strong  currents,  which 
chiefly  bear  to  the  North  and  West,  but  in  the  earlier  voyagers  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  this  feature.  Colnett  notices  the  drift-wood,  bamboos,  wild  sugar- 
canes,  and  small  cocoa-nuts,  lying  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Chatham  Island.  Capt. 
FitzRoy  mentions  one  fact  which  bears  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  The  Beagle 
was  here  in  October,  1837.  On  one  occasion  the  temperature  of  the  sea  a  foot 
below  the  surface,  on  one  side  of  Albemarle  Island,  was  found  to  be  80^  Fahr., 
but  at  the  other  side  of  the  island  it  was  less  than  60^.  This  is  a  surprising 
variation,  and  well  worthy  of  attention  to  future  navigators,  who  may  easily  and 
readily  do  great  service  to  hydrography  by  making  and  recording  such  observations. 

This  low  temperature  of  the  water,  constant  or  fluctuating,  has  one  remarkable 
effect,  according  to  Mr.  Dana — the  absence  of  all  coral  reefs  around  the  Galapagos, 
though  they  lie  much  within  the  limits  of  the  temperature  in  which  the  coral 
building  insects  can  live.f 

We  will  cite  a  few  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  these  islands, 
as  it  appears  that  they  lie  on  the  verge  of  different  current  systems. 

First,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Galapagos,  Capt.  FitzRoy  was  set  50 
miles  to  the  W.N.W.  in  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  his  making  the  archi- 
pelago from  the  S.E.t  Capt.  Worth,  of  H.M.S.  Calypso^  also  found  them  to  be 
25  miles  per  day  to  the  North  and  West  in  1848.     H.M.S.  Conway  was  also  set 

•  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  Appendix. 

t  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Bxpedition,  vol.  t.  p.  471. 

t  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  p.  505. 
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to  N.W.  at  the  rate  of  1|  knots,  in  November,  1834.*  Lieutenant  Foster 
found  the  current  setting  N.  64^  W.  at  the  rate  of  1}  miles  per  hour,  at  the  S.E. 
part  of  the  group.f 

Passing  to  the  northward  of  the  archipelago,  Colnett  found  it  run  so  strong  to 
the  westward  that  he  was  seven  days  in  recovering  his  position,  after  killing  some 
spermaceti  whales.  To  the  North  of  Narborough  Island  he  states  that  it  runs 
4  or  5  knots  to  the  North.  This  was  in  the  summer.  Lieutenant  Foster  says 
that  a  careful  comparison  showed  the  current  to  run  30  miles  N.  60^  W.  in 
twenty-four  hours,  at  James  Island. j:  Capt.  FitzRoy  says: — While  sailing 
away  from  the  Galapagos  we  were  impelled  westward  over  a  smooth  sea,  not  only 
by  favouring  easterly  l^feezes,  but  by  a  eurreni  which  set  more  than  60  miles  to 
the  West  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  our  losing  sight  of  Culpepper 
Islet,  and  from  40  to  10  miles  each  subsequent  day,  until  November  1st,  1835, 
in  lat.  10^  14'  S.,  Ion.  120^  3&  W.^  Thus  far  as  to  the  north-westerly  set  of  the 
current  around  the  Galapagos. 

To  the  northward  of  the  line  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  archipelago,  there 
appears  to  be  a  conflict  between  opposing  currents.  Though  we  have  no  obser- 
vations as  to  the  relative  temperature  of  these  varying  streams,  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  great  differences  would  be  found  in  those  which  have  a  southerly 
set  and  those  to  the  northward  of  West. 

Capt.  Colnett  relates  a  remarkable  instance: — In  the  course  of  our  passage 
from  Cape  St.  Elena  to  the  Galapagos  (June,  1793),  we  fell  in  frequently  with 
streams  of  current ^  at  least  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  of  which  there  was  no  apparent 
termination.  They  frequently  changed  the  ship*s  course,  against  her  helm,  half 
the  compass,  although  running  at  the  rate  of  3^  miles  an  hour.  I  never  expe- 
rienced a  similar  current  but  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  froth  and  boil  of 
these  streams  appear  at  a  very  small  distance  like  heavy  breakers.  We  sounded 
on  several  of  them,  and  found  no  bottom  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  1  also 
tried  the  rate  and  course  of  the  stream,  which  was  S.W.  by  W.  2|  miles  sn 
hour.  These  streams  are  very  partial,  and  we  avoided  them  whenever  it  was  in 
our  power.  Birds,  fish,  turtles,  seals,  sun-fish,  and  other  marine  animals,  kept 
constantly  on  the  edge  of  them,  and  they  were  often  seen  to  contain  large  beds 
of  cream-coloured  blubber,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  a  red  hue,  which  ate 
observable  on  the  coast  of  Peru.||  This  is  very  decisive  as  to  the  meeting  of 
different  currents.  In  another  part,  farther  to  the  North,  Colnett  found  the 
current  running  to  N.E.  30  or  40  miles  a  day.  Capt.  Worth,  of  H.M.S. 
Calypso,  also  noticed  strong  rippling  in  the  space  between  the  islands  and  the 
main. 

The  great  bay  formed  by  the  continents  here  seems  to  be  subject  to  very 
varying  currents,  apparently  influenced  by  turns  by  the  Peruvian  or  by  the 
Mexican  currents,  according  as  the  relative  strength  of  either  becomes  greater. 
Thus  Malpelo  Island,  says  Colnett,  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  current,  haviaf 
much  the  appearance  of  breakers.    This  he  found  setting  strongly  into  the  gq^ 

•  Ifsttt.  Mag.,  1836,  p.  66.  t  Hydrog.  Mem.,  p.  68.  t  HwL  p.  80. 

S  Voyage  of  thie  Beagle,  p.  601.  |  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  pp.  46-e. 
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toward  the  Bay  of  Panamd,  accompaoied  by  light  winds,  with  thick  and  hazy 
weather,  at  the  rate  of  2}  milet  per  hour,  to  N.E.  by  £•  by  compass.*  Another 
writer  says  that  they  run  violently  to  the  South  and  Westf  That  these 
varying  statements  should  be  equally  correct  is  not  at  all  incompatible,  though 
we  have  no  data  from  which  to  judge  when  the  inset  or  outset  from  Panam4  Bay 
occurs.  This  uncertainty  somewhat  embarrasses  the  navigation  between  the  Gala- 
pagos and  Panami.  Colnett  remarked  this  on  his  passage  from  Quibo  Island  to 
the  former ;  he  passed  through  strong  ripplings  and  veins  of  current  bearing  to 
West  ;t  at  another  point  they  might  have  set  to  East, 

There  is,  probably,  another  evidence  that  the  Peruvian  current  is  not  altogether 
diverted  at  Cape  Blanco,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Hum|)oldt  and  others ;  It  is 
evident,  from  what  is  above  stated,  that  at  times  it  runs  to  N.E.  in  the  offing ; 
and  just  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  San  Francisco,  off  the  town  of  Atacames,  is  a 
long  shoal  spit  running  out  1 1  miles  from  the  land ;  it  is  mentioned  on  page 
205  (Part  I.).  This  and  the  irregularity  of  the  depth  off  this  part  of  the  coast, 
may  warrant  the  inference  that  they  are  the  effect  and  result  of  the  strong 
and  conflicting  currents  which  set  into  and  out  of  the  bay. 

This  part  of  the  subject  need  not  be  pursued  further.  From  what  has  been 
above  shown,  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  certainty  of  any  par- 
ticular drift  in  this  quarter.  Therefore  the  navigator  roust  be  guarded  against 
their  insidious  and  violent  effects. 

Of  the  VELOCITY  of  the  Peruvian  current,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  incor- 
porated above,  the  following  may  be  quoted. 

Humboldt  writes: — An  intelligent  Spanish  seaman,  Don  Josef  de  Moraleda, 
commanding  the  ship  in  which  I  made  the  voyage  fromCallao  to  Guayaquil,assured 
me  that  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Islands  of  Chonos  and  Huaytecas,  the  coasts  of 
which  he  had  explored,  he  found  the  movement  of  the  water  which  flows  along 
the  coast  towards  the  North  to  be  very  slow.  On  the  surface  it  only  moved  at 
the  rate  of  from  three  to  five-tenths  of  a  mile  per  hour«  as  in  a  drift-current ;  but 
careful  observations  with  the  lead  had  shown  that,  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to 
15  fathoms,  the  current  in  the  same  direction  is  much  stronger.  The  agitated 
parts  of  the  water,  flowing  between  warmer  layers,  long  maintain  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  higher  latitudes,  and  remain  at  a  depth  corresponding  to  their  specific 
gravity.% 

The  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition  estimated  the  effect  of  current  in 
the  passage  between  Valparaiso  and  Callao  as  171  miles,  but  the  direction  was 
nearly  due  West ;  so  that  the  trend  of  the  land  deflects  the  current  from  its 
northerly  course,  which  it  again  resumes  after  passing  the  Pisco.|| 

Between  Cape  Horn  and  Valparaiso  Capt.  Wilkes  states  that  he  found  the 
drift  tx>  be  254  miles,  in  a  direction  North  by  East. 

Humboldt  says : — "  From  Valparaiso  and  Coquirabo,  but  especially  from  Arica, 
North  to  Lima,  the  current  at  the  strongest  runs  from  12  to  14,  and  sometimes 
even  18,  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

*  Colnett,  p.  66.  t  Naut  Mag.,  1837,  p.  Gil.  t  Colnett,  p.  138. 

^  BeiighaiiB'  Physikalischer  Atlai. 

II  NarraUrc  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Eipeditioa,  vol.  v.  p.  471. 
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**  In  this,  as  jn  other  currents,  when  it  meets  with  an  impediment  by  striking 
the  coast,  its  velocity  is  increased,  and  thus  the  greatest  rate  is  close  in  shore. 
The  force  of  this  current  is  the  cause  why  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the  garua» 
sail  from  Quilca  to  Callao  cannot  obtain  sights  for  latitude  during  long  intervals ; 
the  fog,  too ,  preventing  their  making  out  the  land,  they  are  drifled  unexpectedly 
to  the  North  of  Callao,  to  Huaura  and  Guarmey,  and  still  consider  themselves 
to  be,  according  to  the  dead  reckoning,  to  the  South  of  their  port.  This  ha3^  is 
most  dense  between  Pisco  and  Lima." 

4.  THE  EQUATORIAL  CURRENTS. 

This  great  extent  of  moving  water,  obeying  the  same  general  law  as  the  trade- 
winds,  advances  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  coasts  of 
Central  America  to  those  of  the  Indian  and  other  archipelagoes  in  the  West, 
within  the  tropical  limits. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  whole  space  above  indicated  is 
occupied  by  one  unvarying  westward  tendency  of  the  currents,  inasmuch  as  many 
anomalies  and  conclusions  apparently  opposite  to  this  notion  may  be  derived 
from  the  observations  that  have  been  made.  Yet  the  general  assertion  is  correct. 
Why  it  is  that  the  currents  should  be  in  many  cases  quite  imperceptible,  or  even 
flowing  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  which  all  reasoning  and  analogy,  drawn 
from  known  facts,  would  indicate,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  In  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  winds  in  previous  pages,  it  is  shown  that  the 
trade-winds  in  the  Pacific,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  land,  have  hot  that 
permanence  and  steadiness  characteristic  of  their  nature  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  same  with  the  equatorial  currents :  they  seem  to  be  neither  perma- 
nent nor  regular  ;  at  least,  as  far  as  regards  those  superficial  portions  with  which 
the  ordinary  navigator  has  to  deal.  As  is  stated  in  the  preliminary  observations 
to  this  chapter,  the  great  mass  of  waters  may  be  moving  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  which  the  drift  of  a  ship  may  indicate,  as  her  immersion  may  not  reach 
below  that  portion  which  may  be  immediately  affected  by  the  wind.  What  the 
extent  of  this  action  of  the  wind  may  be  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  the  movement 
occasioned  by  the  surface  waves  does  not  reach  to  any  very  great  depth — 3, 
4,  or  5  fathoms  at  the  utmost  in  ordinary  cases ;  but,  by  accumulated  impulses 
in  one  direction,  a  greater  mass  of  water  may  be  set  in  motion  in  that  direction, 
and  overlay  a  mass  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  moving  in  another  direction.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  but  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  absence  of  current,  or 
partial  reversing  of  their  directions,  may  be  accounted  for.  And  also,  that  if 
more  extended  and  careful  observations  were  made  upon  the  substrata  of  the 
ocean,  it  would  be  found  that  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  are  moving  majesticallj 
in  one  unceasing  circulation,  regulated  by  one  unvarying  law.  Therefore,  arftur 
as  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  concerned,  the  mariner  may  expect,  but  must  not 
depend  on  finding,  westerly  currents  within  the  tropical  regions. 

Capt.  Duperrey,  who  has  devoted  much  labour  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
currents,  places  the  southern  limit  of  the  equatorial  current,  beyond  the  inflneiict 
of  the  continent,  at  latitude  26^  S.,  and  its  northern  border  at  latitude  24^  N.» 
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or  (partially)  occupying  a  zone  of  50^  in  breadth.     It  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  latitudes  may  vary  at  the  different  seasons. 

Commencing  with  the  S.E.  portion,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  cold  Peruvian 
current  forms  a  portion  of  its  initiatory  course.  This  current,  previously  described, 
first  assumes  a  direction  to  the  West  of  North  in  about  lat.  20^  S.,  near  the  South 
American  coast,  and  in  Ion.  108^  W. ;  its  southern  limit,  as  evidenced  by  its  low 
temperature,  was  found  by  M.  Tessan  to  be  in  lat.  9°  A(y  S.,  Ion.  108^  W. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  eastern  portion  the  current  may  be  less  strongly 
marked  than  farther  to  the  West.  For  Capt.  Lutke  states  that  he  did  not  6nd 
any  current  in  his  passage  between  lat.  20^  S.  and  Ion.  81^  W.,  and  28^  and 
1 16^  W.,  a  distance  of  2,400  miles.* 

Between  Callao  and  Tahiti,  after  crossing  the  polar  stream,  Wilkes  experienced 
little  current.  Among  the  islands  of  the  Paumotu  group  none  whatever  was 
perceived,  and  the  whole  drift  was  no  more  than  17  miles  in  a  N.  57^  £• 
direction. 

At  the  Marquesas  it  generally  sets  to  the  westward  between  N.N.W.  and 
W.S.W.,  and  its  velocity  is  about  half  a  mile  an  hour. 

Concerning  its  velocity,  Capt.  Wilkes  found  it  running  to  the  S.E.  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  knot  against  the  wind,  in  July,  1839,  lat.  15^  30'  S.,  Ion.  99°  30^  W. 

At  Disappointment  Island,  on  the  North  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  the  current 
ran  to  the  West  at  a  mile  an  hour. 

To  the  South  of  Pitcairn  Island  it  ran  34  miles  a  day  to  the  East  in  a  N.W. 
gale,  January  9, 1837 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  Capt.  Beechey  found  it  running 
strongly  to  the  South. 

Capt.  Scott,  of  H.M.S.  Samarang^  estimates  the  current  at  Christmas  Island 
(lat.  \5P  0'  N.,  Ion.  157°  30'  W.)  to  run  37  miles  per  day  to  S.  84°  W.,  September 
11.  1840.  Proceeding  to  the  N.W.  on  the  following  day,  in  lat.  2°  30^  N.,  Ion. 
158°  50'  W.,  S.  80°  W.  11|  miles;  September  13,  lat.  3°  20^  N.,  Ion. 
160°  «0',  West  25  miles;  September  14,  lat.  4°  10'  N.,  Ion.  161°  40^  (to  the 
East  of  the  Samarang  Islands,  then  discovered),  S.  45^  W.  10  miles. 

On  September  16th  Capt  Scott  fell  in  with  the  easterly  counter  current  presently 
described,  which  drifted  him,  in  lat.  6°  50',  to  N.  33°  E.,  50  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  on  the  following  day,  in  lat.  8°  45'  N.,  the  equatorial  current 
again  set  to  S.  72°  W.,  25  miles  per  day. 

Beyond  the  Feejee  Islands,  to  the  westward,  a  S.W.  current  prevails.— 
(Wilkes,  vol.  V.  p.  472.) 

*  Berghaus  places  a  eatmter  current  on  his  chart  from  the  obeervatfons  made  on  board  the 
Prussian  ship  Mentor ^  October  20^26,  1823,  on  her  pa§8age  from  Coquimbo  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  current  she  met  with  in  crossings  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  is,  f)rom  lat.  20^  to 
2l<'  20'  S.,  Ion.  75<>  to  8'2<>  W.,  was  directly  to  the  £^— that  is,  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the 
equatorial  current.  Whether  this  was  only  a  partial  and  temporary  stream,  or  whether  it  is  doe 
to  some  hitherto  unexplained  and  constant  cause.  Is  not  yet  decided.  The  passages  of  Kotzebue 
and  La  P^rouse  do  not  contradict,  nor  do  the  above  remarks  of  Liitke,  who  traversed  the  space 
April  23  and  24, 1827,  negative  the  existence,  although  the  Russian  commander  does  not  add  his 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  apparently  well-defined  Peruvian  current.  It  has  been  placed 
on  the  charts  alluded  to  as  the  Meniof^e  counter  dr\ftf  though  more  observation  is  necessary  to 
establish  its  existence.    Should  this  be  done,  its  name  would  be  appropriate. 
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no  statement  can  embrace  all  tbe  particulars,  yet  one  or  two  instances  of  such 
deviation  may  be  mentioned.  Cruising  to  the  southward  of  New  Georgia  and 
the  Boagainville  Islands,  tbroaghoat  the  S.E.  monsoon  from  May  until  October, 
in  the  years  1836  and  1840,  the  current  ran  strongly  to  the  S.E.  against  a  strong 
wind  and  heavy  swell,  although  at  the  same  time,  on  the  North  side  of  these 
islands,  it  was  running  strongly  to  the  westward.  Off  the  North  side  of  New 
Ireland,  where  a  westerly  current  prevails,  changes  to  the  eastward  occur  for  ten 
or  twelve  days  at  all  seasons." 

Between  September  and  March  westerly  winds  are  regular  at  the  Salomon 
Islands,  and  according  to  M.  Dutaillis,  after  they  have  set  in,  a  very  strong 
current  runs  invariably  to  the  E.N.E.  or  N.N.E.  between  this  archipelago  and 
those  of  Santa  Cruz,  Meudana,  &c.,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  day. 

Capt.  Le  Mignon,  whose  remarks  have  been  given  on  page  1002,  found  the 
current,  in  April,  1846,  between  Mitre  Island  and  San  Christoval  to  run  at  the 
rate  of  24  or  25  miles  a  day  to  the  East.  To  the  South  of  the  Salomon  Islands 
they  ran  to  the  South  45  miles  a  day,  and  also  30  to  45  miles  to  the  East.  The 
weather,  it  should  be  stated,  was  very  bad,  and  the  winds  violent  and  irregular. 

D'Urville  found  the  currents  very  violent  in  his  approach  to  New  Britain  and 
on  the  North  side  of  New  Guinea.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago  they  ran  to  the  North  30  miles  per  day.  Farther  North, 
between  this  and  St.  George's  Channel,  between  New  Ireland  and  New  Britain, 
he  found  it  set  36  miles  a  day  to  the  N.W.  J  N.,  and  near  that  strait  he  was  set 
60  miles  to  South  and  30  miles  to  the  West  in  two  days.— (D'Urville,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  487—524.) 

When  he  sailed  along  the  North  coast  of  New  Guinea  he  found  the  current 
setting  strongly  to  the  westward,  at  one  period,  about  Ion.  142^  E.,  at  the  rate 
of  58  miles  in  forty-eight  hours. — (Vol.  iv.  p.  557.) 

Between  the  Feejee  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  D'Urville  found  the  current 
setting^  to  the  West  40  miles  per  day  throughout  his  passage. 

Between  New  Zealand  and  Tonga,  Wilkes  found  the  currents  variable ;  their 
general  effect  was  a  drifl  of  108  miles,  in  a  direction  S.  88^  W.  On  this  route 
he  passed  the  Kermadec  Islands,  and  through  the  latitudes  where  the  southern 
polar  streams  appear  to  be  lost. 

The  Northern  Equatorial  Current,  which,  according  to  Dupenrey's  con- 
clusions, extends  to  the  mean  latitude  of  24^  N.,  is  also  subject  to  Uie  variations 
experienced  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  extensive  drift. 

In  its  eastern  portion  there  is  no  well-marked  origin,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Peruvian  current  flowing  to  the  N.W.  and  westward  at  the  Gralapagos  Islands. 
On  the  contrary,  as  is  elsewhere  remarked,  the  Mexican  coast  currents  are 
comparatively  weak  and  undecided,  so  that  there  is  some  source  from  whence  the 
westward  tendency  of  the  ocean  is  derived,  beyond  the  apparent  effects  of  the 
trade-wind  and  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  chapter  we  alluded  to  the  general  notions  on  the  cause 
and  nature  of  the  origin  of  currents.  Whether  it  is  the  effect  of  heat,  or  from 
the  continued  action  of  the  trade-winds,  one  fact  seems  to  be  tolerably  well 
determined,  and  that  is,  in  the  Qjrealation  of  the  oceanic  waters  around  their 
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tMbt/tr  jkffOfecrtl  J  e««e  Itmb  ;  bat 

••  ^fff^AtUa  4sr€tilkm^  m  ifce  drift  of  a  Japncae  jvsk, 

f^if  oU«nr4[ti«Mtf  fjnthewei  ciibt  wmun  to  dbe  West  of  tkky 
Mid  ISC^'^  If,,  m^  be  bat  fev.    Tint  vcstcrir  carreatf 
•itd^MbUd ;  bot  tbeir  sortbeni  fsauU,  or  vdodtr  aad  icgalnki,  do 
to  be  well  koowB. 

KotMboe,  vbeo  be  int  tanr  tbe  Xanfall  Usads  ia  1817,  ialBaded  to  kite 
MUuaiMd  tben^  bot  be  vae  drifted  tbtoagh  tbea  hj  to  strong  a  cmcal  to  ibe 
Wett,  tbit  be  eoold  not  racorer  bb  potitioo* 

Tbe  currenU  at  tbe  Mamoat  are  alio  nbiect  to  great  variatioas.  Oi^ 
CMfmnin  met  wHb  a  rapid  correst,  beariag  to  tbe  N.E.,  tboagb  tbe  wind  bfev 
from  tbat  quMntr,  aod  a  Spaoisb  oflieer  affinat  tbat  a  siaitlar  carrent  gencwlf 
1hw$  at  tfaii  part*  It  it  probable  tbat  tbe  westerly  aioosooo,  wbicb  ii  felt  aft  the 
Marianaa^  from  tbe  middle  of  Juoe  to  tbe  oiiddle  of  October,  according  to  FbcjN 
einet,  OMy  caiue  a  rerenioo  of  tbe  osnal  current 

Cape  Marcband,  in  La  Solide,  wben  to  tbe  eastwaid  of  Tmian,  Ion.  148^  !#» 

•  8MCMq^Bibdai»taoMszvilLp.740;aiidBffia.9«vnrfLJo«rii.,1850,p^1^^ 
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to  148°  34'y  calculated  that  he  had  beeo  set  41*6  miles  to  the  eastward  in 
forty*eight  hours ;  this  was  oo  November  2— 4,  1791. — (Fleurieu's  Voyage  of 
Marchand,  vol.  ii.  p.  420.) 

The  American  Expedition  found  the  currents  strong  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Mariana  Islands.'-CVol.  v.  p.  268.) 

The  parallel  of  30°  N.  is  a  favourite  one  with*  the  whalers,  as  Capt.  Beechey 
states  (vol.  i.  p.  236),  and  it  is  hereabout  that  we  might  look  for  that  line  of 
demarcation  which  separates  the  easterly  and  north-easterly  drift  of  the  ocean 
waters,  occasioned  by  the  trade-winds.  According  to  Capt.  Wilkes,  great  quan- 
tities o(  janthina,  the  soft  mollusc  of  which  serves  as  food  for  the  whale,  were 
found  on  the  verge  of  the  trade,  in  lat.  26°  N.,  Ion.  168°  W.,  the  trade  having 
failed  a  degree  to  the  southward.  Again,  when  the  Expedition  was  in  about 
lat  30°  N.,  Ion.  180°,  vast  quantities  of  anati/a^  another  mollusc,  were  found  to 
lie  in  a  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  direction. --(Vol.  v.  p.  109.)  This  arrangement  of 
their  locality  would  certainly  appear  to  indicate  some  combined  influence  of 
current.  The  temperature  of  the  adjacent  water  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  probable 
that  some  variation  would  have  been  found  to  the  northward  and  southward  of 
this  lime  of  zoophytes.  We  have  not  materials  wherewith  to  pursue  this  subject 
further :  nor  have  we  any  distinct  notion  of  the  set  of  the  currents,  if  any,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Marianas.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  equatorial  current  reappears 
in  the  form  of  a  warm  N.E,  current  to  the  South  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago, 
the  progress  of  which  will  be  presently  traced. 

5.  THE  EQUATORIAL  COUNTER  CURRENT. 

In  our  general  remarks  on  the  winds  on  page  1  )72,  it  is  said  that  in  the  aerial 
systems  of  the  Pacific,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  space  between  the  two  gpreat 
belts  called  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade-winds,  in  which  the  wind  was  variable  and 
light,  and  in  which  calms  and  rains  prevailed.  This  zone  of  variable  winds,  as 
they  are  known,  is  affected,  in  their  breadth  and  latitude,  by  the  annual  progress 
of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic. 

In  the  current  systems  we  have  a  precisely  analogous  phenomenon ^-that  of  a 
body  of  water  moving  with  more  or  less  regularity  to  the  eastward^  bounded  to 
the  North  and  South  by  currents  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  counter 
current  has  been  traced,  wi^b  considerable  certainty,  nearly  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  ensuing  extracts  will  explain  its  character.  The 
first  is  the  observation  made  by  Capt.  LUtke,  in  his  traverse  in  the  Seniavine, 

After  crossing  the  parallel  of  30°,  in  Ion.  81°,  we  had  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  during  light  winds  and  calms,  a  weak  current  between  North  and  N.W.; 
and  then  for  a  fortnight,  from  lat.  28°  S.,  and  Ion.  116°,  that  is,  for  a  space  of 
2,400  Italian  miles,  we  scarcely  felt  any  current  at  all.  In  lat.  26°  we  had  a 
S.E.  wind,  which  passed  insensibly  to  the  condition  of  a  true  trade-wind,  and. 
which  even  sometimes  blew  freshly,  but  all  this  did  not  produce  any  current ; 
during  two  or  three  different  days,  we  had  a  weak  current  to  the  West,  following 
the  wind,  and  for  as  many  days  returning  against  the  wind.  In  the  course  of 
this  fortnight  the  difference  between  the  estimated  longitude  and  that  by  the 
chronometer  did  not  exceed  20^,  and  there  was  none  in  latitude. 
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nod  km*  149^  and  144^  W.  Capt  Beecbey,  in  his  route  from  tbe  Society  Islei 
to  tbe  Sandwich  Isles,  found  between  tbe  equator  and  4^  N.,  where  be  got  into 
tbe  N.E.  trade*wind,  a  N.N.E.  current,  tbe  mean  actirity  of  which  was  18 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Capt.  Wendt,  in  the  Prussian  merchant-ship  Prm- 
cesM  Louue^  found  in  three  different  years,  between  the  paralleb  of  ff^  3(/  N. 
and  10^  3(y  N.,  and  Ion.  126^  and  131^  W.,  currenU  from  tbe  N.E.  quarter,  of 
a  velocity  of  from  17  to  25  miles.  From  all  appearances,  these  easterly  currents 
have  some  connexion  with  each  other ;  but  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  suflfeiently 
large  number  of  facts  from  which  to  deduce  a  general  view  of  tbe  subjects. 

To  tbe  North  of  this  eastern  current,  within  the  limits  of  tbe  easterly  winds,  we 
always  found  a  constant  current  to  the  West,  inclining  in  some  parts  towards  tbe 
North,  in  others  to  the  South.  Between  tbe  parallels  of  7^  and  9°,  where  wo 
passed,  at  different  times,  more  than  a  month,  the  currents  constantly  boce  away 
between  W.S.W.  and  W.  by  S.  In  tbe  months  of  February  and  March,  between 
Ion.  152^  and  146^,  their  mean  force  was,  in  eleven  days,  of  15  miles  in  twenty-^ 
four  hours,  to  S.  83^  W.;  between  Ion.  147^  and  144^,  in  tbe  same  interval  of 
time,  of  8  miles  to  S.  71^  W.  In  November  and  December,  between  loo.  150^ 
and  140^,  in  sixteen  days,  of  14*4  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  S.  79o  W. 
Farther  on,  towards  the  West,  in  our  route  to  tbe  China  Sea,  we  experienced 
nearly  the  same  currents,  their  direction  and  force  being  in  general  16  miles  hi 
twenty-four  hours,  to  S.  70^  W. 

To  the  North  of  lat.  9^,  the  currents  inclined  more  to  the  West  of  North.  In 
tlie  eastern  half  of  the  Paciffc  (between  Ion.  130^  and  Uff^,  from  lat  10^  to  30^ 
we  found  their  general  direction  to  be  N.  86^  W.,  and  their  force  11*7  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  western  half,  on  our  route  to  tbe  Island  of  GifoAmi, 
their  general  direction,  in  the  interval  of  four  days,  was  found  to  be  N.  75^  W., 
22  miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  on  our  return  from  the  Caroline  Archipelago, 
under  the  same  apparent  circumstances,  and  in  the  same  interval,  S.  49°  W., 
22  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  leaving  the  Carolines,  in  April,  as  for  as 
lat.  22°,  where  the  trade- winds  left  us  (from  Ion.  143°  to  139°  E.)t  we  had  constant 
westerly  currents,  the  general  action  of  which,  in  ten  days,  was  N.  52°  W., 
18*3  miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  in  returning  from  the  North  to  this  archi* 
pelago,  in  November,  we  had  these  N.W.  currents  for  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
time,  up  to  the  period  of  our  meeting  with  the  trade-winds»  in  lat.  26°  (Ion.  199° 
to  204°) ;  and  we  found  their  mean  rate,  in  nine  days,  to  be  14*7  miles  in 
twenty*four  hours,  to  N.  69°  W.  On  the  meridian  of  tbe  Island  of  UaUmf 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  28°,  also  in  November,  the  general 
direction  of  the  current  was  S.  43°  W.,  18  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

We  did  not  observe  that  the  direction  or  strength  of  the  trade-winds  deter- 
mined  the  direction  of  the  current  to  the  North  or  South  of  West.  These 
different  inclinations  occurred  with  winds  perfectly  the  same ;  we  most,  therefore, 
rather  seek  the  reason  in  some  local  circumstances  if  they  should  not  proceed 
from  some  general  and  permanent  cause,  and  are  not  an  accidental  phenomenon, 
changing  without  order.* 

•  Vojagt  da  SiniMfrim,  Psrtis  Naatiqns,  p.  ISO. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  Nautical  Magazine  also  speaks  of  this  reverse  current : 
—In  July,  1833y  on  the  equator,  in  Ion.  175^  £.,  a  current  of  about  2  or  3  knots 
an  hour  ran  to  the  eastward  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  although  the  wind  was 
then  fresh  from  the  eastward ;  and  it  was  thought  that  such  changes  have  generally 
occurred  once  a  year,  probably  induced  by  a  strong  S.W.  or  westerly  monsoon 
in  North  latitude,  reaching  at  this  time  near  the  line.  They  are  fitful  changes, 
and  not  to  be  depended  on,  nor  can  their  extent  to  the  eastward  be  stated.— 
(Nautical  Magazine,  January,  1843,  p.  5.) 

What  is  here  stated  respecting  the  S.W.  wind  extending  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward, is  confirmatory  of  what  is  advanced  by  Capt.  Cook,  as  given  on  page  1202. 

The  current  generally  on  the  equator,  or  from  1^  or  2^  N.  to  about  3^  S., 
according  to  the  same  observer,  runs  to  the  westward  about  2  or  3  knots,  taking 
its  course  from  the  wind .    But  from  other  remarks  it  seldom  reaches  such  a  velocity. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says  the  current  sets  through  the  eastern  range  of  the  Feejee 
Islands  to  the  N.K,  as  observed  by  the  Porpaisef  during  her  survey  of  that  part 
of  the  group,  and  as  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  casks  of  the  whale-ship 
Sh^flockf  wrecked  on  Turtle  Island,  were  carried  to  Fulaoga,  where  they  were 
picked  up.  We  also  experienced  the  same  current  in  the  drift  it  caused  on  the 
first  night  of  our  arrival  oft*  these  islands.  A  strong  current  also  sets  to  the  east- 
ward,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Feejee  group.  I  felt  convinced  that  the  currents 
here  arose  from  cold  submarine  streams  as  a  cause,  and  my  views  were  corrobo- 
sated  by  the  fact  that  the  Peococlr,  on  her  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Tongatabu,  had 
been  affected  by  northerly  currents. — (Vol.  v.  p.  475). 

Capt.  Wilkes  continues : — **  On  our  route  to  the  northward  we  crossed  a 
Stream  setting  to  the  westward,  which  extends  as  far  West  as  the  RingsmiU  group, 
between  lat.  2^  S.  and  3^  N.,  after  leaving  which  we  encountered  another,  setting 
with  equal  velocity  to  the  East,  between  lat.  4^  and  9°  N.  This  last  tropical 
counter  current  was  traced  by  us  between  ike  same  parallel  nearly  across  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Ion.  of  170^  E.  to  the  Ion.  of  138^  W.  We  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  ourselves  whether  it  exists  to  the  westward  of  the  Mulgiave 
Islands ;  but  Horsburgh,  and  several  other  authorities,  mention  the  prevalence  of 
an  easterly  current  as  far  to  the  West  as  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  and  particularly  in 
lat.  4®  N."— (Vol.  V.  p.  476). 

At  the  Gilbert  Archipelago,  during  violent  gales  firom  S.  W.,  which  prevail  fross 
October  to  April,  trunks  of  large  trees  are  thrown  upon  the  West  sides  of  the 
islands,  together  with  large  lumps  of  resin,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  soil  of 
^   New  Zealand* 

Capt.  Bristow  found  the  current  strong  firom  West  to  East  at  the  Puidy  Islets^ 
in.  February  and  March,  1817. 

Wes  hall  conclude  with  these  remarks  by  Admiral  Krusenstem  :— 
.  **  Thu  current,  bearing  from  West  to  East,  forms  to  the  North  of  the  equator  a 
aone  which  extends  to  the  6th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  velocity  of  whidi  is 
,  frequently  20  leagues  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Ships  returning  from  China  in 
Ihe^posite  season,  that  is,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  proceeding  by  the* 
Pacific  Ocean  towards  the  Strait  of  Gramen,  do  not  generally  go  farther  towai4 
the  East  than  the  Pelew  Isles ;  but  if  they  do  not  pay  great  attention  t»  dq| 
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that  between  lat.  4°  and  10°  N.,  which 
I,  there  is  a  curreut  running  to  the  eaat- 
f  the  inter-tropical  winds  and  the  drift  of  the 
I  ling  fVem  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pacific 
s  beyond  this,  if  the  Peruvian  cold  current 
tide  in  this  meridian. 


AUSTRALIAN  CURRENT. 

^trnt,^'-  rjuatori&l  current  in  the  North  Pacific  wa  here  shown 

>^*^»-  Jibourhood  of  the  continent  West  of  the  Marianas  it 

i^  '  .tstward,  forming  the  well-defined  Japanese  current— 

hr  »  I,  Pacific. 

^  t»  I  (iiitar  arrangement  of  cunent  on  tbe  sontliern  edge  of 

■V  iMin,  which,  as  haa  been  pretiously  stated,  striking  tbe 

■  !,  the  New  Hebrides,  Ac,  trends  away  to  the  N.W. ;  so, 

ion  South  of  this  reaching  the  Australian  coast,  is  deflected 

ircl,a  warm  stream,  off  the  coast  of  Australia.    This  course 

ounters  the  cold  antarctic  drift  to  the  N.E.,  which  thus  ^min 

ines  incorporated  with  it.    The  first  remarks  bearing  on  this 

'M  Admiral  Krus^nstern's  treatise  :— 

winds  blow  throughout  the  year  either  from  S.E.  or  S.W., 

iantly  runs  to  the  South,  with  a  velocity  of  1  or  2  miles  an  hour, 

uf  ftan  4  to  SO  leagues  from  lend.    Beyond  these  limits  there  is 

lid,  and  very  close  to  the  land,  particularly  in  the  bays,  we  have  a 

-:  North,  but  which  does  not  exceed  a  quarter,  or  at  most  a  mile, 

tba  S.E.  and  southern  part  of  Australia  the  current  is  very  violent, 

.0  th*  South,  and  near  Cape  Howe  its  direction  draws  more  towards 

In  lugiag  along  this  part  of  the  coait  to  go  to  the  southward,  it  would 

>  keep  at  the  distance  of  40  or  60  miles  from  land,  because  yon  will  then 

i:ntly  ftr  from  the  land  not  to  fear  the  gales  of  wind  from  seaward  which   ' 

met  with  in  the  Course  of  the  current  which  runs  to  the  South.    On  the 

y,  if  a  vessel  is  making  way  for  the  North,  she  ought  not  to  leave  the  coast 

than  10  miles ;  but  this  navigation  demands  much  caution,  to  guard  against 

a  from  seaward.    The  barometer  will  then  be  the  best  guide ;  the  mercury 

3  on  this  part  of  the  coast  with  S.E.  winds,  and  falls  with  those  from  N.W. ; 

£.  orS.W,  winds  do  not  equally  infiuence  the  barometer. 

i.icutenant  JefTries,  R.N.,  who  has  navigated  a  great  deal  on  the  East  coast 

'istralia,  and  who  has  filled  up  the  blanks  left  by  Cook  and  Flinders  in  the 

iphy  of  this  pttt  of  the  globe,  has  made  some  observations  on  the  currents 
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Id  this  neighbourhood  which  do  not  entirely  accord  with  thote  of  Capt  Fliudenu 
According  to  Jeffries,  the  currents,  from  lat.  28^  to  the  southern  part  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  during  summer,  that  is,  from  August  or  September  until  April 
or  May,  run  to  S.  by  W.  with  a  rate  of  1 J  miles ;  always  provided  that  the  distance 
from  the  coast  does  not  exceed  7  leagues :  if  it  is  greater  than  this,  and  as  far  as 
20  leagues  off,  they  run  to  N,  by  W.  with  a  rate  of  3^  miles  an  hour.  In  winter 
the  opposite  of  what  has  been  just  stated  takes  place. 

To  the  North  of  the  tropic  to  the  opening  of  Torres  Strait,  and  within  the  oond 
banks,  the  Barrier  Reefs,  there  is  not  any  current,  nor  any  ebbing  or  flowing,  to 
be  observed.  Outside  the  Barrier  Reefs  the  currents  are  generally  regulated  by 
the  prevailing  winds.*^ 

Capt.  Sir  James  Ross,  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  heads  of  Port  Jackaon, 
found  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  rise  from  55^  to  60^,  and  the  surface  of  the 
sea  from  55^  to  63^,  a  temperature  it  maintained  during  his  progress  to  the  east- 
ward toward  New  Zealand.  During  the  first  twenty- four  hours  they  had  run  160 
miles,  and  were  set  29  miles  to  the  South  of  their  reckoning. — ^Aug^  5,  1841. 

This  belt  does  not  exceed  300  miles  in  breadth ;  beyond,  or  to  the  East  of  which, 
the  current  sets  to  the  northward  10  miles  per  day.f 

On  March  3rd,  the  United  States'  ship  Peacock  left  Sydney,  and  passed  the 
beads  of  Port  Jackson  on  the  same  afternoon.  When  about  70  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  lat.  33J^  S.,  they  experienced  a  change  of  4^  in  the  temperature  of 
the  sea ;  and  on  April  3rd  they  found  they  had  been  set  30  miles  to  the  south- 
ward during  the  day.  On  the  5th,  the  temperature  again  fell  to  72^,  with  an 
easteriy  current  Several  English  vessels  were  seen  cruising  for  whales,  in  lat. 
28^  S.,  Ion.  157^  E.  The  winds  continued  contrary  and  light.  On  the  9th,  in 
lat  26^  S.,  Ion.  159^  £.,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  trying  the  deep  sea  tempe- 
rature. At  830  ftithoms  below  the  surface,  the  temperature  had  decreased  to  4(S^, 
that  of  the  surface  being  76^ ;  and  the  current  was  found  setting  East  by  South, 
half  a  mile  per  hour.  The  next  day,  in  lat  25^  40^  S.,  Ion.  160^  £.,  the  experi- 
ments were  ^repeated  :  the  surface  water  was  75^ ;  at  100  fathoms,  73^;  at  300 
fathoms,  56^  ;  and  at  500  fathoms,  49^.  The  current  was  now  found  setting  to 
the  S.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  per  hour.J 

Capt.  Wilkes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  currents,  also  has  the  following  :— 

Before  making  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
rose  to  73^,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  75^,  and  we  experienced  the  eiTects 
of  a  stream  that  sets  to  the  southward  parallel  to  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 
This  current,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  variable  in  breadth  and  strength,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  runs  with  great  rapidity.  The  occurrence  of  thk 
stream  renders  it  advisable  that  vessels  bound  to  Sydney  should  make  their 
landfall  to  the  northward  of  the  harbour.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
connexion  of  this  stream  with  that  which  we  found  setting  to  the  S.W.  near  the 
Fejee  group,  which  being  thrown  towards  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  by  the 
South  Polar  Stream  that  meets  its  course  obliquely,  it  also  receives  an  acceaaioa 

*  Flindcn'  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888— S86.        t  Voyage  to  Sootheni  Seas,  fte.,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
%  Hamtire  of  tfw  United  Statce'  Bxptoring  Bxpeditton,  vol.  ill.  p.  87. 
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of  itfeDgtli  from  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  S.W.  on  the  West  ride  of  New 
Onibaa ;  4iia[^  proof  of  such  a  current  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  difficolty  of  passing 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Barrier  Reeft.  This  stream  is  analagous  to  oar  Oalf 
Stream,  although  much  less  remarkable,  and  is  at  times  found  to  extend  to 
the  South  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  distance  to  which  it  prevails  depending  oH 
the  strength  of  the  polar  current  which  opposes  it.  Thus  the  French  frigate 
La  Venus  met  this  stream  to  the  South  and  East  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  the 
month  of  January,  1 839,  and  was  more  than  thirty-six  hours  in  passing  through 
it.  It  more  frequently  turns  into  Bass's  Straits,  after  which  it  is  lost  in  the  sea 
to  the  West  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  mingles  with  the  Polar  Current.* 

There  is  one  other  current  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  which  requires 
better  acquaintance  and  more  extended  observations  ere  we  can  pronounce  upon 
its  real  character.  It  is  a  warm  current,  setting  to  the  eastward  around  the 
South  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  was  first  observed  on  board  the 
French  frigate  La  Venus j  under  Da  Petit  Tlionars,  January  6 — 9,  1839.  It  was 
not  very  strong,  scarcely  exceeding  15  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  East  and 
ES.E.  M.  Tessan,  after  enumerating  the  currents  as  yet  known,  says: — Has 
not  the  Venus  discovered  a  fourth  of  these  currents  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land?  It  is  certain  that  between  the  6th  and  9th  of  January,  1839. 
and  particularly  the  7th  and  8th,  the  frigate  crossed  a  warm  stream.  Has  this 
river  the  permanence  of  the  three  other  currents,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Agulhas 
Current,  and  the  relatively  warm  Cape  Horn  Current? 


January  6,  1839 


January  7,  1839 


•  •  *  • 


•  •  •  • 


o     / 
lat«     45  56  S. 

Ion.  148  50  £. 

lat.     45  16  S. 
Ion.  148  20  E. 


.  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


January  8,  1839 


January  9^  1839 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  ■  • 


lat.     44  30  S. 
Ion.  146  39  E. 

lat.    46    3S. 
Ion.  147  36  E, 


•  •  • 


Temp.  (Fabr.) 
noon  51*6 
midn.  49*0 
noon  50*4 
6  p.m.  57-2 
midn.  56*9 
6  a.m.  55*4 
noon  53*6 
6  p.m.  56^0 
midn.  54*5 
noon  52*4 
6  p,m.  49*0 
midn.  49*0 
6  a.m.  50*4 
noon    50*0  f 


It  will  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  pursue  this  further.  What  the 
origin  or  ultimate  progress  of  the  current  may  be  is  involved  at  present  in  some 
obscurity.     It  is  sufiBcient  to  mention  it  here. 

We  shall  now  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  connecting  currents  which  are  found 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


*  Ifarrative  pf  the.  Untted  States'  Eiplering  ExpeditioOy  vol  Y«i».  473. 
t  Voyage  de  La  Venui,  toibe  111.  pp.  437-8. 

7  V 


lt$0  dTESESKTB  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAX. 

Is  ccfccr  foniom  of  tlie  woM 
revot«t«Mi  b  gwB^  oo  a  tke 
vWfe  tlK  kuHl  bomfe  asT  cxpnae  of 
tmmmU  ckrmlaU  ^rommd  iti  bofders,  kaiki^  tlie  ccatnl 
fetitetW  free  frosi  tkcir  actkm.    TIm  wMiM  ««  pc^^ps 
ciatted  br  ProCeswr  WWnil,  as  to  tlie  Ifotik  Scm  tidn, 
Hewett.     As  we  sball  have  occjaio^  to  adfert  to  premdj,  a 
be  foead,  dboegli  em  a  Tcry 
carrcats  of  tbe  Nofth  Pacific 

fa  tbe  sfttce  between  Aaitrafia  aad  New  7eahad,  tlie  mbk  operatioa 
oa«  To  tbe  westvaid  b  tke  aoatherlj  varm  caimt  jmA  described.  To  the 
Soath  tbii  wana  carmt  is  pfcaKd  opvaid  bj  tbe  aorAerijeold  alaictie  coneaft. 
Ob  tbe  New  Zealaad  eoast  tbk  carmt  b  Mt  as  fiu-  to  the  aortbwaid  as  Cook  s 
SCiait,  while  to  the  aorthwaid  of  the  blaads  the  warm  eqoatorU  and  Ae  coal 
polar  carrents  by  tamt  gaia  aaceodeocr.  Thb  sjsteoi  developes  eoe  itmimwe, 
dot  of  a  ceatral  space  ia  wfaidi  no  carreat  (except  those  depeadeat  oa  the  wind) 
b  to  be  Ibaod.  It  b  called  by  the  whakaea  the  muMie  ^rmud,  aad  has  becw 
ezceedioglj  prodoctire  to  the  New  Zealand  and  Aastialba  whale  Sahtrj.  Its 
physical  character  we  orast  sappoae  to  be  frToaiable  to  the  podactiea  of  the 
Ibod  oi  tbe  whale,  whidi  perhaps  fluuiiihcs  here  aadiitarbed  by  the  tiaaipiala^ 
laBaeoce  of  correots  tweqaalixiBg  the  teaiperatare,  aad  occawoning  diflercat 
water  clioiates,  so  to  speak,  ia  the  saaw  locality.  It  b  probable  that  the  whales 
freqaeoting  thb  middle  groaad  caaie,  or  rather  have  coase,  to  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  N.W.  of  Cook's  Strait,  to  calve,  in  the  bight  called  by  the  whalers 
Northerly  Bay.  Howerer,  it  b  most  probable  diat  the  navigator,  by  availiBg 
himself  of  the  varioos  set  of  the  carrents,  which  will  be  dnddated  by  tUs  theory, 
may  greatly  asiist  hb  passage  across  thb  part  of  the  ocean. 

We  will  cite  fome  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  it. 

Wilkes  found,  on  approaching  Lord  Howe's  Island  and  Ball's  Pyraasid  Ifom 
the  Samoan  Islands,  a  corrent  setting  North,  in  which  direction  hb  drift  in  the 
passage  was  120  miles.  In  the  netgfabonrhood  of  tbe  first-named  island  the 
teroperatare  fell  to  66^,  bat  on  nearing  the  coast  of  Anstralb  the  warm  sovtherly 
current  raised  it  to  739, — (Vol.  t.  p.  472.) 

Capt.  FiuRoy  says :— On  New  Year*s  day,  while  in  sight  of  the  isleU  called 
Three  Kings,  we  passed  throagh  several  tide  "  races,**  one  of  which  was  rather 
*^  heavy,**  and  wonld  have  bc^en  impassable  for  a  boat.  These  races  moved 
towards  the  North,  while  we  coald  trace  their  progress.  The  temperatore  of  the 
water  fell  6^  after  passing  through  the  principal  one.  Next  day  at  nooo 
we  found  that  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours  we  had  been  set  as  many  miles 
southward  (S.S.E.),  and  hence  I  am  inclined  to  infer  that  we  were  inflnenced  by 
regular  tide  streams,  rather  than  by  currents  setting  always  in  one  direction,  lb 
the  succeeding  day  at  noon  (drd)  we  were  set  only  7  miles  by  water,  and  thatdne 
East.  Afterwards,  in  our  passage  to  Port  Jackson,  we  had  alternately  northerly 
and  south-easterly  currents  of  about  1 0  miles  a  day,  and  it  was  easy  to  tell  wUdh 
current  we  were  in  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea :  while  the  stream  set  froai 
tbe  North,  the  water  thermometer  showed  about  72^ ;  but  when  the  curreni 
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runoiog  from  the  southward,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  a  foot  below  as  well  as 
at  the  flurfacey  was  only  67^.* 

D*Urville  considered  that  Cook's  Straits,  the  separation  between  the  two  larger 
islands,  had  been  formed  by  the  constant  drift  of  the  ocean  to  the  S.E.  (caused 
by  the  permanent  N.W.  winds)  making  a  free  passage  through  the  group. 

Though  not  immediately  connected  with  the  system  just  described,  the  following 
brief  remarks  may  be  given  here  respecting  the  currents  around  New  Zealand. 
Wilkes  considered  that  the  antarctic  drift  strikes  the  southern  part  of  the  islands 
and  forms  currents  on  either  side  of  the  range,  which,  however,  are  not  constant. 
That  branch  which  flows  on  the  western  side  appeared  to  be  the  strongest,  and  is 
felt  as  far  to  the  North  as  Cook*s  Straits.  The  current  which  flows  on  the 
eastern  side  forms  an  eddy  to  the  North  of  the  islands.— (Vol.  v.  p.  473.) 

Capt.  Newby,  sailing  eastward  from  Cook's  Straits  in  August,  1849,  when  on  the 
meridian  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  fell  in  with  much  tangle  and  sea-weed ;  this 
would  indicate  the  northerly  (polar)  current  before  spoken  of. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  corresponding  current  to  that  flowing  from  the 
northward  along  the  Australian  coast,  and  becomes  less  in  the  cold  polar  current, 
to  the  corresponding  stream  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
much  more  distinctly  characterized,  leaving  all  the  minor  features,  or  supposed 
distinct  currents,  to  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 

7.  THE  JAPANESE  CURRENT. 

The  movements  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to  be  on  a 
more  limited  scale,  and  less  decidedly  marked,  in  the  northern  Pacific  than  they 
are  in  tl)e  southern  hemisphere.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its  comparatively 
enclosed  character.  From  this  cause  it  deserves,  in  some  degree,  the  title  of 
Pacific,  and  its  navigation  is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty,  as  any  ordinary 
ship  may,  with  perseverance,  work  to  windward  in  its  central  portion. 

But  towards  its  western  side  the  movement  of  the  ocean  becomes  manifest,  and 
we  find  a  great  analogy  in  this  respect  to  that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  accord- 
ingly, a  very  distinctly  characterized  current  in  the  Pacific  follows  a  parallel 
course  to  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  well  known  in  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  different  configuration  of  the  land,  however,  the  absence  of  any 
western  barrier,  such  as  the  Mexican  coast  presents  to  the  western  progress  of 
the  Atlantic  waters,  and  the  contraction  of  its  channel  by  the  Bahama  Islands, 
this  Pacific  Gulf  Stream  has  not  such  a  distinct  character  as  is  seen  in  the  Gulf 
of  Florida.  Still  this  warm  ocean-river  may  be  traced  in  its  course  by  observa- 
tion and  analogy  around  the  northern  side  of  the  North  Pacific. 

This  current,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  has  been  noticed  by  several 
navigators,  especially  Capts.  King,  Krusenstern,  and  Broughton,  whose  remarks 
will  be  given  presently. 

The  first  point  which  may  be  noticed  in  it  is  the  authority  of  the  Japanese 
charts.     On  all  of  them,  as  shown  by  Siebold  and  Krusenstern,  between  Fatsisio 

*  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  vol.  il.  p.  020. 
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«li^^  Mi4  i«  IM  i^iKi^w^  hum 

WiN  hti0^m^  %\%mt\i  t#  liie 

MM*  ^  ta  Mlet  ki  die  twtmij-kmr  homn.    Fi 
htMif  aUwc  70  Iffwfe  Htmi  lMd«  it  tore  towardi  Uk  £.1I.E^ 
9   a»j|ci  jui   Umv.     FmB  Uk  paralld  of  35^°  to  3^^  the 
V^E.  I  N««  1|  fliilee  ui  bosr;  ve  vcfe  tiiea  60 
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S.W.,  with  a  velocity  of  pearly  a  mile  an  hour;  bat  after  having  passed  tlMMe 
islands  some  degrees  to  the  West,  we  again  met  with  the  former  current  bearing 
to  the  N.E. 

When  we  discovered  the  coast  of  Japan  upon  the  parallel  of  3  IS  and  partieu- 
larly  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  Sikokf,  the  current  carried  ns  to  the  N.E^ 
34  miles  an  hour.  Capt.  Broughton  ranged  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan 
during  the  months  of  November  and  July.  We  see  by  his  journal  that  he  con- 
stantly  felt  a  current  which  carried  him  to  the  N.E.,  at  2  miles  an  hour,  with 
thb  difference,  nevertheless,  that  during  the  month  of  November  the  current  bore 
more  toward  the  North,  and  in  July  more  to  the  East,  but  always  between  these 
two  directions.  We  can  conclude  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  currents  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Japan  are  subjected  to  fixed  laws,  at  least  during  the  months  of 
July,  September,  and  October,  and  that  their  strength  and  force  depend  on  the 
distance  where  they  are  met  with  from  the  coast.  Capt.  Colnett  passed  along 
the  coast  in  March  and  April ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  direction  the 
currents  then  had,  because  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  currents  in  each  season 
iufinitely  facilitates  the  navigation  between  Kamtschatka  and  Japan. 

Thus  far  the  defioition  of  the  Japanese  current  rests  on  positive  evidence  of 
unexceptionable  character,  as  far  as  regards  the  seasons  in  which  they  were  made. 
But  its  effects  may  be  traced  to  the  northward  and  westward. 

It  reaches  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  Du  Petit  Thenars  notices  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Awatska  Bay,  and  attributes  it  to  the  warm 
(Japanese)  current  coming  from  the  south-westward,  and  thus  ameliorates  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  The  comparative  freedom  from  ice  of  the  bays  and  inleta 
is  also  another  evidence  of  its  influence.  The  universal  fogs  which  prevail,  too,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  islands  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Sea  of  Behring,  arising,  at 
is  most  probable,  from  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  air  and  water, 
also  indicates  the  same  fact,  and  is  perhaps  analogous  to  the  same  phenomenon 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  arising  from  the  Gulf  Stream. 

On  page  603  (part  i.  of  this  work)  the  destruction  of  a  Japanese  junk  is 
noticed.  This  occurred  near  the  South  end  of  the  Kamtschatkan  Peninsula  in 
July,  1729.  It  was  proceeding  to  the  Port  of  Ohosaka  in  the  South  of  Japan, 
and  was  drifted  away  by  a  violent  storm  to  the  N.E.,  and  at  last  reached  the 
place  alluded  to.     This  also  is  corroborated. 

Another  and  similar  circumstance  is  quoted  on  page  1124  (part  ii.),  of  a 
Japanese  junk  which  had  drifted  from  its  destination,  and  anchored,  in  Decembefi 
1832,  at  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands.  Although  the  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
group  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  defined  in  their  character,  and  we  shall  adduce 
one  of  an  opposite  nature,  this  circumstance  must  also  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  the  easterly  drift  from  Japan. 

But  we  may  look  still  farther  to  the  East.  A  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  near 
Cape  Flattery,  in  Oregon,  in  1833,  as  described  on  page  372  (part  i.).  This  last 
is  detailed  by  Washington  Irving,  in  his  '^  Astoria.''  These  singular  occurrences 
at  once  attest  the  tendency  of  the  currents,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  discussion 
on  the  migration  of  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  peopling  of  the  western 
world. 
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If  cspluMi  ibf  Ike 
villi  mKk  ciicate  m  the 
We  Mi  with  iMt  OM  emplM  lo  this  nle. 
Sovlli  of  KfiBtfdHrtlui  and  back  agui,  Wfu 

loB.  102^  Md  146^«  we  tewd,  etcs  villi  iMiiilj  viiids^  cwiorti  te  the 
In  oer  roele  hem  the  Boeie  liai  Isfaads  to  laf  trkathe,  ie  lUj,  ia», 
the  first  efcet  of  du»  eenest,  n  kl.  a3(^  43^,  vWfe  ui  Ivo  dMy%  k 

74  Mke to  the  N.E.,  ia  calm Md extiCMlj  ligkt S.E.  viode.    Fiom.-.^ ., 

let*  46^,  we  bed  fer  teo  dejt,  with  oeij  two  eicgptio— ,  elvajt  ceneets  to  the 
Eeft,  ellboafb  darii^^eU  lb»  time  the  vied  «■•  between  S.£.end  N.EL^nnd  tlMt 
thejr  Mew  jometife  wtrj  frohlj*  The  Mean  action  in  thii  tnterral  waa  15  bmIcs 
in  twentj-fonr  boors  to  N.  47^  £.  The  cnrrent,  after  that,  bote  even  aore  la 
BJL,  bnt  then  dnring  fterii  wnida  ftoni  N.W.  In  the  ronte  from  KaBtaebnika  to 
Vakn^  in  October  and  Norenibe^,  we  Ibnnd  the  first  &E.  cnrrent  in  Int.  dt^ 
dimng  &E»  trinds ;  the  cnrrenU  towartb  the  East  quarter  kept  op  for  eight  dnfSb 
and  the  strongest  oecorred  this  time  too  in  about  let.  34^,  when  we  were  driftai^ 
in  twentjr-foor  hours,  35  miles  N.  5^  £.,  the  wind  nearly  calm.  Its 
in  theie  eigbt  dajrs  was  8*6  miles  in  twentj-foar  boors,  to  the  EJS.E.  We 
it  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  jrear  later,  in  laU  40^,  daring  a  strong  S.E.wM^ 
S*E»  enrrsnt.  It  was  not  then  so  marked,  bnt  as  far  as  lat.  31^  ito 
direction  was  towards  the  N.E.  quarter,  and  afterwards,  in  lat.  27$^  we 
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found  fhe  S.E.  current,  two  consecutive  days,  of  10  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
with  the  weather  nearly  calm,  or  extremely  light  East  winds. 

Capt.  Beechey  found  the  same  during  three  days  in  about  lat.  35^  N.,  Ion* 
166°  £• ;  the  currents  then  from  40  miles  to  the  S.E.  to  6  miles  to  the  South,  and 
19milestoS.E.byS. 

These  currents  have  a  remarkable  analogy  with  those  which  hare  been  observed 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  when  strong  E.  and  N.E.  currents 
predominate.  In  comparing  these  phenomena  with  each  other,  the  conviction 
cannot  be  avoided  that  some  connexion  exists  between  them. 

This  is  the  only  current  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  which  any 
sort  of  constancy  has  been  observed  independent  of  the  prevalent  winds ;  with 
the  exception  of  this,  we  usually  found  that  the  currents  followed  the  prevailing 
wind.  To  the  North  of  this  parallel  of  42°,  in  the  western  part  of  the  sea,  we 
chanced  to  have  the  wind  almost  always  from  the  East,  and  with  it  the  currents 
to  the  West,  which,  during  fresh  breezes,  were  sometimes  of  20  miles  per  day, 
and  when  it  fell  calm  they  ceased  entirely.  In  some  cases,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  winds  passed  to  N.W.,  the  current  then  turned  to  S.E. ;  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  wind  was  here  evident.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  for  the  space  comprised 
between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  32°  and  the  limits  of  the  N.E.  trade-wind, 
although  we  have  met  with  some  exceptions.  In  our  route  from  the  Caroline 
Archipelago  to  the  Bonin-sima  Islands,  we  lost  the  trade-wind  in  lat  22°,  and 
thence  to  lat.  27°  we  had  constantly  currents  to  the  North,  which  corresponded 
more  with  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  with  its  strength,  they  being  sometimes 
very  strong  with  very  light  airs.  Hieir  mean  action  in  the  interval  of  six  days 
was  15-3  miles  hi  twenty-four  hours,  to  N.  9°  E.  To  the  North  of  the  Bonin-sima 
Islands  until  we  got  into  the  N.E.  current  above  described,  we  had  westerly 
currents  of  the  mean  rate  of  12  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  winds  fresh 
from  East  Farther  to  the  eastward,  on  the  corresponding  parallels,  the  currents 
were  also  to  S.W.,  with  easterly  winds. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  ocean,  on  our  route  to  the  N.W.  part  of  America, 
the  easterly  winds  accompanied  us  from  lat  30°  to  lat.  45°,  with  such  constancy 
that  we  could  not  observe  any  change  from  the  trade  to  the  variable  winds. 
Farther  on,  until  we  reached  within  sight  of  the  land,  the  East  winds  still 
continued,  but  they  were  neither  so  fresh  nor  so  steady  as  before.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  the  current  was  sometimes  N.W.,  at  others  S.W.,  varying  in 
strength  from  5  to  15  miles,  its  mean  velocity  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  being 
8*6  miles  per  day  to  S.  87°  W. 

On  leaving  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  we  likewise  experienced  a  S.W.  current, 
but  then  it  was  more  decided.  In  the  first  four  days,  up  to  lat.  54°,  Ion.  142°,  it 
carried  us  to  S.S.W.  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per  day,  even  with  winds  from  the 
West ;  it  was  only  arrested  once  by  a  very  strong  wind  from  S.W.  Farther  on, 
on  our  route  to  Ounalashka,  during  which  contrary  winds  obliged  us  to  bear  to 
the  South,  as  far  as  lat.  484-°,  we  did  hot  have,  in  the  course  of  eleven  days,  up 
to  lat  52°,  Ion.  160°,  any  sort  of  current;  thence  to  Ounalashka  there  was  a 
weak  current  between  N.W.  and  S.W.  Its  mean  drift  in  twenty-four  hours  was, 
in  four  days,  6  miles  to  S.  76°  W. 
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The  currents  experienced  by  vs  do  not  at  ill  correspond  with  tboee  obserred 
by  the  Russian  colonial  marine,  who  foond  the  motion  of  the  water,  driTen  by  the 
almost  continoal  West  and  S.W.  winds,  in  general  follows  the  direction  of  the 
coasts,  in  running  to  the  North  as  fur  as  Cook's  Inlet,  or  Kenaiskol  Bay,  and 
from  thence  to  the  S.W.  Between  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  and  the  meridiaB 
of  Kodiack  the  latitude  obeerred  n  always  greater  than  that  by  the  reckoning, 
and  quite  the  contrary  fiuther  towards  Ounalashka.  Articles  that  haTC  been 
dropped  or  been  thrown  OTerboard  from  vessels  at  100  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Sitka 
haTe  been  found  in  Prince  William's  Sound,  or  Tchoogatskoi  Bay ;  this  shows  also 
that  the  currents  run  to  the  North  or  N.E.,  and  from  this  arises  the  great  quantity 
of  debris,  of  every  dcecription,  thrown  on  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bay. 
The  current  to  the  &W.  and  S.S. W.  along  the  Strait  of  Chelekhoff  and  the  South 
coast  of  Aliaska,  as  well  as  to  the  South  coast  of  Kodiak,  is  confirmed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  latter  island,  who  search  for,  and  always  find,  the  wounded 
whales  that  have  been  abandoned,  in  the  direction  of  Oukamok  Island,  where  they 
are  carried  by  the  drift  of  the  current.  The  strength  of  the  southerly  current,  at 
150  auks  to  the  South  of  Kodiak,  has  been  sometimes  found  to  be  GO  miles  in 
twcnt3r«fottr  hours.  Thb  southerly  current  is  sometimes  met  with  at  y  to  the 
East  of  the  meridian  of  Kodiak,  and  extends  to  the  passages  between  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  which  there  are  also  periodic  currents  to  the  North,  stronger  than  the 
opposing  currents  to  the  South.  It  is  remarked,  in  general,  that  in  spring  and 
autumn  the  current  is  more  strong  and  constant  than  in  the  other  seasons ;  this 
perhaps  explains  why  we  did  not  find  them  in  the  order  described. — (Voyage  da 
•S^aiovint.) 

8.  WEST  COAST  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

It  would  appear  that  the  drift  of  the  surface  waters  near  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  North  Pacific  is  entirely  governed  by  the  wind,  and  accordingly  any  notion 
that  can  be  gathered  of  them  is  best  done  by  considering  the  force  and  directkm 
of  the  latter.  Following  the  usual  law,  it  seems  generally  to  be  the  case  that  they 
fun  to  the  northward,  sometimes  with  considerable  velocity  when  near  the  land. 

The  central  portion  of  the  North  Pacific,  therefore,  appears  to  be  devoid  of  any 
eurrents  dependent  on  any  primary  cause ;  and  around  this  space  the  cuneati 
oitcuUita  in  the  order  which  has  been  described. 

In  the  Physikalischer  Atlas,  by  Professor  Berghaus,  a  space  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  area  in  the  North  Pacific  is  called  Fleurieu*$  Whirlpool^  as  it  is  translated 
in  the  British  edition  of  that  work.  This  vortex  is  assumed  from  the  leasoAing  bj 
Fieurieu  on  the  voyage  of  La  SoUde  by  Etienne  Marchand.  But  independent  of 
the  not  very  satisfactory  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  geographer,  in  the  appendix 
tu  the  second  volume  of  that  work,  it  may  very  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
iw^kfiuing  of  the  vessel  is  entitled  to  such  dependence  as  to  found  any  chaiatts^ 
kiW  pf  the  currents  as  is  attempted  in  the  chart  alluded  to.  It  was  slated  m  the 
^\W\  lltMt  the  Kstimation  of  currents  was  no  easy  problem,  and  that  Biany 
^HNAVHtfi^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  Mp^M  reckoning  which  have  been  unjustly 
m^  ijiw  «iiM;l4  ot  oumiiU.   This  argument  will  probably  apply  with  sons 
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Vancouver,  whose  carefal  navigatioa  would  certaioly  have  detected  any  great 
difference  in  his  dead  reckoning,  came  southward  from  Monterey  towards  Cocoa 
Island,  December,  1794.  In  his  passage,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Acapulco,  be 
did  not  find  more  than  half  a  degree  variation,  the  dead  reckoning  having  been  in 
general  to  the  eastward  of  the  truth.  But  on  pamng  to  the  South  and  East  of 
this,  his  course  was  materially  affected  by  a  current  setting  to  the  westward,  which 
in  four  days  had  drifted  him  about  2^  to  the  West  of  his  longitude  ;  the  latitude 
being  9^  27'.  Between  this  and  Cocos  Island  the  set  was  at  first  half  a  knot  to 
southward ;  after  which  very  strong  ripplings,  with  great  agitation,  as  if  running 
over  an  uneven  bottom,  but  none  could  be  reached  at  170  fathoms,  nor  any 
evidence  of  current.  This  certainly  showed  a  conflict  of  currents,  as  before  alluded 
to,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.*  When  Cocos  Island  was  made  there  was  a  very  strong 
current  (2^  knots)  setting  to  the  eastward  and  N.E.  Colnett  found  it  as  strong  tp 
the  West 

On  the  coast  between  Monterey  and  the  Columbia,  from  March  to  October,  the 
prevalent  wind  is  fresh  from  the  N.W.,  blowing  with  almost  the  regularity  of  a 
trade-wind,  and  causing  a  current  of  about  half  a  knot  per  hour  along  the  coast, 
setting  to  the  southward.  But,  in  opposition  to  the  rule  as  regards  the  winds, 
in  June,  1850,  the  winds  to  the  northward  of  San  Francisco  were  light  from  south- 
ward and  westward. 

From  October  to  March  the  wind  is  variable,  both  in  strength  and  direction. 
The  current  sets  generally  to  the  northward^  varying  in  velocity  with  the  strength 
of  the  wind.f 

Sir  George  Simpson  states  that  he  was  drift^  40  miles  North  of  his  reckoning, 
in  going  from  Monterey  to  Sta.  Barbara,  making,  in  fact,  S.  Luis  Obispo,  instead 
of  Point  Concepcion.  Vancouver  anchored  at  Destruction  Island,  April,  1792 
(lat.  47^  37'),  and  found  a  constant  current  setting  along  the  coast,' without  inter- 
mission, to  the  northward,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  near  half  a  league  an  hour.  This 
current  was  felt  all  the  way  from  Cape  Orford,  and  estimated  at  10  or  12  miles 
per  day.J 

Lieutenant  Wood,  of  H.M.S.  Pandora^  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  set  is 
usually  to  the  South  along  the  coast,  near  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.§ 

It  is  evident  that  these  partial  drifts  cannot  have  any  great  connexion  with  the 
general  system  of  revolution. 

SEA  OF  BEHRINQ.II 

In  this  sea  we  had  but  very  few  currents  independently  of  the  action  of  the 
winds  which  prevailed  at  the  time.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  order  seemed  to 
show  that  to  the  South  of  the  parallel  of  60^  the  current  had  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  West  than  to  any  other  quarter;  we  remarked  that,  although  easterly 
winds  always  brought  westerly  currents,  the  westerly  winds  did  not  always  cause 

.    *  Vancouver,  vol.  iil.  pp.  357-8. 

t  NoUces  of  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States,  by  Lleatenanto  M^Arthor  and  Bartlett,  U3.N., 
1860,  pp.  7—0. 

t  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  §  Nantlcal  Magazine,  June,  1861,  p.  318. 
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the  opposite.  On  the  Asiatic  coast  this  direction  was  Sooth  and  S.W.,  parallel 
with  the  direction  of  the  coasts.  Bat  these  exceptions,  confirmed  besides  by  the 
remarks  of  some  of  the  sailors  in  the  serrice  of  the  Russian  American  Company, 
are  too  rare  and  too  undecided  to  found  any  reasonable  induction  firom  them. 
In  general  the  currents  corresponded  to  the  winds,  both  in  direction  and  force. 
Off  St.  George's  Island,  on  the  contrary,  it  u  remarked  sometimes,  that  there  is 
for  several  days  a  constant  West  current  of  one  or  two  knots.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Anadyr  we  either  found  no  current  at  all,  or  but  a  very  feeble  one,  which,  besides, 
followed  no  order.  We  experienced  but  on  one  single  occasion  the  action  of  the 
ncMtherly  current,  which  some  naTigators  hare  found  in  Behring's  Strait,  when  in 
two  days  it  carried  us  22  miles  to  N.  26^  £.,  against  light  winds  from  the  N.E. 
quarter.  We  then  found  ourselves  on  the  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait ;  but  during  some  of  the 
preceding  days  we  had  in  this  same  spot  a  weak  current  to  the  S.E.  In  coming 
from  the  S.E.  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  we  also  met  with  an  easterly  current 
of  12  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  current  might  be  attributed  to  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  which  was  then  going  on,  on  the  high  mountains  with  which  this  bay 
is  surrounded,  and  from  whence  torrents  precipitated  themselves  at  each  step. 

SEA  OF  JAPAN.* 

I  have  spoken  of  the  winds  which  prevail  in  this  sea ;  it  only,  therefore,  remains 
to  say  a  word  concerning  the  currents.     Excepting  the  Nadiejeda^  there  have  only 
been  La  Perouse  and  Broughton  who  have  navigated  the  Sea  of  Japan  ;  neither 
one  nor  the  other  make  mention  of  any  prevailing  current.     It  is  true  that 
Broughton  did  only  sail  along  the  Corean  Peninsula  and  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
and  very  near  the  land :  once  he  mentioned  a  current  which  bore  him  towards 
the  S.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  more  an  hour,  and  the  difference  itself, 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  tables  of  the  track  between  the  reckoning  and 
the  observations,  is  never  gpreat.    This  is  also  the  case  in  the  tables  of  the  tracks 
of  the  BauMMole  and  the  Astrolabe ;  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
longitude  by  accounts  and  by  observations ;  as  for  the  latitude,  that  is  only  given 
according  to  the  observations. 

During  the  first  days  of  our  cruise  in  this  sea  we  experienced  very  weak 
currents.  In  lat.  30^,  Ion.  134^  E.,  we  found  a  current  running  to  S.E.  a  mile 
an  hour;  we  were  then  100  leagues  from  land,  and  the  wind  was  light  from  N.E. 
During  the  three  following  days  in  which  we  made  for  the  land,  the  observations 
showed  a  current  of  20  miles  a  day,  bearing  towards  the  South  and  West ;  but 
the  day  we  discovered  the  N.W.  coast  of  Japan  we  found  a  current  to  N.W. 
21  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Near  the  coast  it  was  still  stronger  :  one  day  it 
carried  us  28  miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  following,  the  day  we  passed  the 
Strait  of  Sangar,  it  carried  us  East  by  North  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  an  hour,  and 
nearer  the  coast  it  could  not  be  less  than  4  miles  an  hour. 

Capt.  Broughton  is  the  only  European  known  who  has  passed  this  strait :  he 
found  ft  violent  current  in  its  centre  ;  all  the  vessels  which  passed  through  with 

*  Remarka  by  Admiral  Kruieiisteni. 
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liim  closed,  on  his  example,  the  land  as  near  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  stream  of 
the  current. 

Daring  our  track  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Jesso,  we  daily  found 
a  great  difierence  between  the  observations  and  the  reckoning,  and  that  in 
different  directions;  sometimes  the  current  bore  us  to  the  N.E.,  at  others  to  S.W*, 
then  again  to  N.W.  and  West.  There  were  nevertheless  several  days  on  which 
we  did  not  observe  any  current.  In  the  Strait  of  La  P6rouse  there  was  a  flow 
and  reflow.  La  Perouse  having  anchored  near  Cape  Crillon,  observed  a  strong 
current /rom  the  East ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  found  it  to  the  East. 

I  believe  that  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  voyages  of  La  Perouse,  Broughton, 
and  our  own,  that,  excepting  in  the  proximity  of  the  coasts,  the  Sea  of  Japan  is 
not  subject  to  any  predominant  current. 

SEA  OF  SAGHALIN.* 

As  the  NadUjeda  is  but  a  single  ship  which  has  been  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Saghalin  Peninsula,  we  cannot  give  any  other  notions  than  those  which  were 
acquired  during  this  cruise.  In  Patience  Bay,  where  we  remained  twelve  days, 
the  currents  were  weak  and  inconstant.  Near  to  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  and 
up  to  a  degree  to  the  North  of  it,  it  had  for  three  days  a  North  direction,  with  a 
rate  of  only  8  or  10  miles  a  day,  even  with  a  northerly  wind.  Then  the  current 
shifted,  and  took  a  South  direction,  which  seemed  to  me  here  to  be  the  prevalent 
direction  during  summer ;  we  experienced  it  even  with  winds  from  South  and 
East.  The  current  ran  S.E.  by  S.  \  S.,  at  the  rate  of  28  miles  a  day.  It  is  true 
that  after  three  days  of  cloudy  weather,  our  observations  showed  a  difference  of 
18  miles  to  N.E.  \  E. ;  but  then  this  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rule  is  trifling, 
and  the  winds  always  blew  from  S.W.  The  latter  observation  indicated  to  us 
constantly  a  current  to  the  South  and  East,  as  far  as  the  northern  extremity  of 
Saghalin,  when  it  suddenly  changed  its  direction  towards  the  North,  then  N.E., 
and  then  N.W.,  but  with  a  velocity  which  never  exceeded  9  or  10  miles  a  day. 
After  doubling  this  point,  or  Cape  Elizabeth,  we  found  a  current  to  N.W.,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Amour. 

*  Remarks  by  Admiral  BLriuenstem. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXYIII. 

TIDES,    MAGNETISM,   ICE. 
I.— TIDES  OF  THE  PACfflC. 


ExcEFT  OB  di€  sorroviidjttg  duns,  whtut  ihtj  ezbibct  saihr  plienoiaeiia  and 
ma^DHmde  to  other  paxU  of  die  world,  tbe  tides  of  the  Pacific  are  insi^iGcaiit, 
aad  almost  mmoCiceable  to  the  manner.  In  the  tables  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  part  of  the  present  work,  we  hare  gmn  the  elemenu  of  the  tides  neces- 
sary to  natigaljon  ;  that  is,  the  honr  of  hig^  water,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  on  the  coasts  of  America,  Ana,  drc  Bat  in  the  fast  space  between  these 
two  bomdaries  the  tidal  wave  is  scarce! j  appreciable,  except  bj  rcfiaed  obserr^- 
tion,  and  can  fenn  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  actaating  consideration  in  naTigation. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  deem  it  annecesarj  to  enter  into  the  general 
laws  of  the  tides  as  fonnded  by  the  illostrioos  Newton,  or  the  interesting  features 
dicited  by  the  discussion  of  the  Rev.  Profeuor  Whewell  and  Sir  John  Lnbbock. 
They  can  be  referred  to  elsewhere,  as  in  our  Atlantic  Memoir,  1846t  p.  146,  ei 
$eq.  And  lor  those  detaik,  as  aqiplied  to  special  localities,  the  reader  will  find  them 
in  tbe  tables  referred  to,  or  in  the  pages  of  the  work  to  which  they  appertain. 
Tbe  present  consideratioo,  therefore,  wfll  be  confined  to  the  general  riew  of  the 
Pacific  tides,  as  recently  set  forth  by  Dr.  Whewell,  to  whom  the  main  ieatnres  of 
the  tidal  laws,  as  they  are  now  known,  b  mainly  owing. 

Tbe  Ret.  W.  Wbeweix  ov  the  Tides  or  the  Pacific.^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  the  general  course  of  the  tides  in  the  Pacific, 
but  will  remark  that  the  riew  now  giren  of  the  distribution  of  the  tides  in  an 
ocean  explains  sereral  of  the  features  oAhe  Pacific  tides,  which  were  before  very 
perplexing.  If  we  suppose  an  ocean  tide,  from  tbe  borders  of  which  proceed  tides 
baring  their  progress  marked  by  cotidal  lines,  we  can  easily  draw  the  lines  so  as 
to  include  the  following  facts  and  obserrations : — 

1.  The  easterly  motion  of  the  tide  waye  around  Cape  Horn,  which  is  establi^ied 
by  Capt.  King*8  obsenrations,  and  which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  tide  revoWing  from  West  to  East  round  the  South  pole.  This 
is  explained  by  its  being  a  tide  proceeding  from  an  oceanic  tide. 

2.  The  tide  being  at  nearly  the  same  hour  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  of 
South  America,  namely,  from  the  Strait  of  Magalbaens  for  20^  or  30^  northward. 
This  shows  that  the  cotidal  line  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore. 

3.  The  Tery  small  tides,  or  no  tides,  at  the  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  Padfic, 
Tahiti,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.    These  belong  to  a  central  portion  of  the 
where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface  neariy  vanishes. 

• 
•  Extrteta  from  a  paper  in  the  PbOofopiiical  Tnumctioiw,  1848,  fvp.  1—28. 
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There  are  two  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  tide  observations,  namely,  the  want  of  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  the  thing  to  be  observed,  and  the  irregularity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  facts  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  former  point,  I  hope  that 
several  misapprehensions,  formeriy  prevalent  among  navigators,  are  now  no  longer 
common ;  such  as  confounding  the  time  of  high  water  with  the  time  of  the  turn  of 
the  tide  stream.  But  there  is  probably  still  some  unnecessary  difficulty  produced 
by  regarding,  as  a  cardinal  point  in  observation,  the ''  establishment,''  as  vulgarly 
understood,  namely,  the  hour  of  high  water  on  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon ;  for, 
in  fact,  the  hour  of  high  water  on  this  day  is  of  no  more  importance  than  the  hour 
of  high  water  on  any  other  day,  except  in  so  far  as  it  gives  the  means  of  knowing 
the  hour  on  other  days.  And  it  does  not  afford  the  means  of  doing  this  any 
more  than  the  hour  of  high  water  for  any  other  given  age  of  the  moon  does.  For 
just  as  much  inaccuracy  as,  from  whatever  cause,  tliere  is  in  deducing  the  time  of 
high  water  at  all  ages  of  the  moon  from  the  time  at  a  given  age,  just  as  much 
inaccuracy  is  there,  from  the  same  causes,  in  deducing  the  time  of  high  water  for 
all  ages  of  the  moon,  from  the  time  for  full  or  new  moon.  And  if  the  time  at 
which  the  tide  follows  the  moon  on  two  or  three  successive  occasions  be  g^reatly 
and  irregularly  different,  the  observations  are  equally  of  little  value,  whether  any 
of  the  observed  tides  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new  or  full  moon,  or  do  not.  If  the 
tides  are  regular,  and  the  observations  good,  the  common  '^  establishment"  may  be 
obtained  from  the  observations  of  any  one  day ;  although,  to  give  much  value  to 
this  deduction,  the  tides  should  be  observed  for  a  fortnight.  And  if  such  observa- 
tions be  made  for  a  number  of  very  distant  places,  the  common  '^  establishment'' 
does  not  represent  a  corresponding  fact  at  different  places.  In  some  places  it 
means  the  time  of  high  water  one  day  afler  the  highest  tide ;  in  some,  the  tide  two 
days  after  the  highest  tide;  in  some  three  days;  for  the  ''age  of  the  tide"  is 
different  at*  different  places,  and  the  tide  which  corresponds  to  the  new  or  full 
moon  comes  after  the  new  or  full  moon  by  one,  two,  or  three  days.  Hence,  in 
order  that  we  might  compare  the  tides  of  distant  places  by  means  of  a  fact  which 
had  the  same  meaning  in  all  of  them,  I  proposed,  in  a  former  essay,  instead  of 
taking  this  common  establishment,  to  take  what  I  then  called  the  corrected 
establishment f  namely,  the  mean  of  all  the  lunitidal  intervals,  that  is,  of  the 
intervals  by  which  the  tide  follows  the  moon's  transit.  In  general  the  corrected 
establishment  is  about  thirty  minutes  less  than  the  common  establishment.  It  has 
been  used  by  Admiral  Lutke,  in  his  discussion  of  the  tides  of  the  Paci6c.  As  the 
common  establishment  is  still  the  one  familiar  to  navigators,  and  as  no  material 
error  will  result  from  the  use  of  it,  I  shall  make  it  the  basis  of  my  remarks  on  the 
tides  of  the  Pacific.  It  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said,  that  this 
establishment  may  be  deduced  from  observations  not  made  at  the  new  or  full  moon.* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  tide  hours  for  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific, 
according  to  the  best  accounts  which  I  find,  judging  them  in  the  manner  I 
have  described.  Afler  noticing  the  course  of  the  tide  near  Cape  Horn,  I 
shall  follow  it  along  the  wKole  western  coast  of  America,  till,  in  the  North,  we 

*  I  have  here  said  that  in  cases  whore  the  tides  follow  the  common  laws  wc  may  deduce  the 
time  of  high  water  on  one  day  from  the  time  on  another :  I  might  have  »aid  the  same  thing  of  the 
heights. 
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West  Coast  of  America  (North). 


Nicotfa 

Idand  S.  Lucas 

BmI^o 

Acapolco  

n  

Magdalena  Bay 

>»  n    

San  Bias   

»  M  

n       n       

MazatUn  

Mootarej 

»         ••• 

San  FianctsGo   

»»  »       • 

»»  ♦»       

Port  Bodega 

Colombia  Biyer 

»»  »»     

Straits  of  Juan  de  Fnca  ... 

Kootka  Sound   

F.  Nicolae&kj  (Cook's  Inlet) 


Lat 

Lon. 

Time 

Graenw. 

l^u*. 

North. 

West 

H. 

W. 

Time. 

o          / 

K. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

VT. 

••••#• 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

.•< 

•  •  • 

8 

0 

... 

9    56 

5 

42 

3 

0 

8 

42 

6 

12    28 

5 

48 

3 

0 

8 

48 

6 

16    50 

6 

39 

2 

41 

9 

20 

I 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

3 

5 

9 

44 

2 

24    38 

7 

28 

8 

30 

e  •  i 

•■* 

6 

*.  • 

•  •  • 

7 

37 

3 

5 

6 

21    32 

7 

I 

8 

5 

3 

6 

•■  • 

.■a 

3 

0 

... 

.•• 

9 

41 

4 

42 

23      0 

7 

10 

9 

50 

5 

0 

36    36 
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•  •  ■ 

6 

9 
9 

42 
52 

5 

48 

V 

37    48 
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•  •  a 
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•  «  • 

12 
10 

30 
52 

•« « 
... 

••• 
... 
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«  •  • 

•  •  • 

10 

33 

6 

42 

6 

38    19 

8 

11 

11 

41 

7 

52 

•  •  • 

46    16 
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•  •  • 

16 

•  •• 

I 

1 

0 
30 

9 

•  •  ■ 

16 

8 

•  •  • 

48      0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

30 

•  •  • 

.. . 

8 

49    36 

9 

2 

10 

40 

e«  • 

*. . 

12 

... 

.*. 

12 

33 

9 

35 

12 

60    15 

10 

6 

3 

49 

1 

55 

28 

Aothority. 


FiUBoy. 

Sir  E.  Belcher. 

Sir  £.  Belcher.  Great  irregnl*- 

Sir  £.  Belcher.  [rities. 

Da  Petit  Thenars. 

Sir  £.  Belcher.  V eiy  anomaloas. 

Do  Petit  Thonars. 

Mem.  on  S.  America. 

FiUBoy. 

Beechej. 

Beechej. 

Beechey. 

Da  Petit  Thonars.  [loos. 

C  Sir  E.  Belcher.  Veryanom*- 
<  Diurnal  inequality,  H. W.  and 
C     L.W.,  lar^  in  ht.  &  times. 

Beechey  and  Malaspina. 

Bossian  nar.  (Lutke's  notice.) 

Russian  navigators. 

Sr  £.  Belcher. 

VanoooTer. 

Kellett 

Sir  E.  Belcher.    Great  diurnal 

Liitke.  [inequalities. 

WrangelL 


From  this  point  the  coast  turns  westward,   and  the  stations  are  arranged 
according  to  longitude,  without  regard  to  their  latitude. 


American  Coast 
F.Nicolae&ky  (Cook's  Inlet) 
Uarb.  of  St  Paul  (Kadiack 

Island) 

Harbour  3  Hidrarq 

Konchagak  Bay 

Aleutian  Isles, 

St  Paul  Island 

Atkha  Island » 

Attou  Island 

KamtschatixL 
Petropaulovsld 

i»  • 

»>  •• 


Lat 

North. 


o         / 
60    15 


57  46 

57  8 

58  31 

67  10 

52  25 

52  57 

53  1 


Lon. 
West 


H.  M. 

10  6 

10  8 

10  12 

10  34 

11  20 

11  36 

12  28 

13  26 


Time 

Oreenw. 

Rise. 

H.  W. 

Time. 

H.     M. 

H. 

M. 

FT. 

3    49 

1. 

55 

28 

0    30 

10 

38 

10 

0    19 

10 

31 

10 

2    14 

0 

48 

12 

3    47 

3 

7 

4 

0    20 

11 

56 

5 

0    48 

1 

16 

22 

3    38 

5 

4 

4 

3    43 

5 

9 

... 

3    54 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

Aofhority. 


WrangelL 

Russian  navigators. 
Russian  navigators. 
Wrangell. 

Russian  navigators. 
Russian  navigators,  donbtluL 


\ 


L'dtke,  in  1827.  [quaHtiea. 
Liitke,  in  1828.  Diurnal  ine- 
Du  Petit  Tbouars. 


Looking  at  the  general  assemblage  of  the  numbers  which  occur  in  the  column 
marked  "  Greenwich  time,"  it  is  evident  that  the  tide  wave  of  the  hour  8,  which 
is  at  Cocos  Island  and  the  Galapagos  about  eight  o'clock,  comes  to  the  continent 
at  Nicoya  and  Realejo,  about  10^  and  12^  N.  lat.,  at  abont  three-quarters  of  an 
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hour  later  ;  while  the  tide  is  at  hours  later  than  this,  both  to  the  northward  and 
the  southward.  Proceeding  first  southward,  we  find  the  line  of  XI.  not  far  from 
Callao,  that  of  II.  near  Coquimbo  or  Valparaiso ;  and  that  of  III^  near  Valdivia; 
and  farther  South  we  have  the  line  of  V.  at  Chiloe,  and  of  VI.  at  Cape  Pillar ; 
whence  the  wave  moves  to  the  eastward,  round  Cape  Horn,  as  already  stated. 
Considering  these  points  as  fixed,  it  is  easy  to  interpolate  the  other  cotidal  lines 
along  this  coast.  The  observed  hour  at  Guayaquil  is  later  than  its  position  wooid 
give,  a  result  which  we  should  expect,  since  the  tide  will  occupy  some  time  in 
travelling  up  the  g^lf  in  which  Guayaquil  is  situated. 

Again,  proceeding  from  Nicoya  and  Realejo,  to  the  northward,  we  find  a  like 
progression  of  tide  hours.  The  line  X.  is  not  far  from  Acapulco,  according  to 
the  data  here  collected.  But  the  tide  at  Acapulco  is  small,  and  hence  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  smallness  of  the  tide  is  an  indication 
that  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  tide  wave,  which  occurs  on  this  part  of  the 
American  coast,  is  not  far  from  Acapulco.  It  appears  that  the  line  Of  III.  passes 
near  San  Bias,  and  also  near  the  Bay  of  S.  Magdalena,  on  the  coast  of  California. 
At  Mazatlan,  somewhat  within  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  time  is  an  boar  or  two 
later,  as  we  should  expect.  When  we  reach  Monterey  and  San  FrancUco,  the 
hour  is  about  6,  according  to  Capt.  Beechey*s  observations.  The  more  recent 
ones  are  too  anomalous  to  proceed  upon.  At  Port  Bodega,  in  lat.  38^,  we  have 
the  VIII.  tide  line;  and  at  Nootka  Sound,  Cook's  observatory,  which  ^ve 
12*"  ZV  (whence  Greenwich  IX.  nearly),  are  confirmed  by  Capt.  Kellett*s 
observations  in  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca,  South  of  Vancouver's  Island.  The  next 
point  is  the  Russian  settlement,  New  Archangel,  in  the  Island  of  Sitka,  where  the 
tides  exhibit  very  curious  features,  as  I  have  already  stated  from  the  observations 
of  Admiral  Lutke,*  and,  as  I  find,  further  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Sir 
Edward  Belcher.    The  line  belonging  to  Sitka  appears  to  be  IX). 

From  this  point  we  depend  upon  Russian  observations,  which  are  given  by 
Admiral  Liitke  in  his  ''  Notice."  These  enable  us  to  see  that  the  cotidal.  lines 
bend,  as  usual,  deep  into  the  head  of  the  bay  in  which  is  Cook's  River  (Inlet), 
in  lat.  60®.  The  coast  here  trends  to  the  West,  and  the  wave  foDows  it,  and 
pursues  its  course  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where  it  is  traced  by 
Admiral  LUtke  and  the  navigators  of  the  Russo-American  Company.  It  iq>pean 
that  the  lines  of  XL,  XII.,  I.,  II.,  fall  near  this  chain,  and  that  the  line  of  V.  n 
near  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  It  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  the  cotidal  lines  so 
as  to  conform  to  these  data. 

Admiral  Liitke  has  observed  the  tides  at  other  places  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  as 
fiir  North  as  65®,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  arrange  them. 

Our  next  attempt  roust  be  to  arrange  the  tides  of  the  oceanic  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  taking,  in  the  first  place,  those  South  of  the  Equator. 

*  8«e  Philosophical  Traoaactioitf,  1840,  part  i.  p.  107. 
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Isles  of  th£  Pacific  (South). 


South. 

I.01I. 

Time 
H.W. 

GresDw. 
Tine. 
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PT. 
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1 
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23 
18 
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9 

18 
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20 
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13 

18 
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19 
20 
29 
38 

4 

/ 
9 

0 

u. 

7 
9 

M. 

20 

0 

18 

•  •  • 

20 

23 
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40 
40 
41 
44 

6 

••  • 
.. . 

41 
2 

48 
57 

50 

H.     X. 

2      0 

1    50 

12    30 

11    15 

5  7 

6  30 
Anoma 

6  0 

7  0 
6    50 
5      0 

8  30 

5  30 

6  10 

5  45 

6  80 

7  45 
6      0 

Anoma 

H.      X. 

9    20 

10    50 

9    48 

2  27 

3  53 
looa. 

6  20 

7  20 

7  19 

4  44 

8  36 

•••••• 

•••••a 

6  26 

7  2 

8  33 
6      7 

loos. 

None. 

OmnWff  grwip 

Beeehej. 

Cook,  PJbiL  Trans.,  1772. 

Lalande. 

0 

9 

.. . 
53 

6 

... 

15 

••  * 
8 
26 

9 

*•• 

•.. 

32 

17 

0 

22 

39 

9 

9 

... 

11 
11 
11 
11 

12 

•  •  a 

•  •• 

12 
18 
12 

12 

13 

Marquuat, 
ReBdation  Baj 

Dn  Petit  Thouars. 

Law  Archipelago, 
I*«w  IfflfllHl 

Belcher. 

Tahxti  

Belcher. 

Tonga  Itkt. 
Aniuunooka 

Eoa  

• 

T<Riffa-Ubn  

Warns  lalaad 

Zrara,  B.  B. 

Belcher,  Dinm.  ineqiialitiee. 
Wilkes,  U.&EX.,  r.  iU.p.322. 

F^geeltkmdt. 
NQktiUn  .,.....,^..„..a...^.... 

Ifnthnata 

Orolau 

NewEebridet. 
Tanna,  Port  BMolntimi 

Ntir  Caledonia 

Morie. 

Kftr^nr  U^n^  

Norie. 

New  Zealand,  Tolaga  Baj    ... 

New  IrehmL 
CartOTet's  Harbonr  

Cook. 

• 

Belcher. 

AVe  have  also  the  followmg  obflervatioDt,  given  North  of  the  Equator : — 

Isles  of  the  Pacific  (North). 

AnOkoiity. 


Sandwich  IsUa, 
Honolnla  .'. 


»» 

CaroUme  Islet, 
tJalan    

Ladrone  /ties. 

Guahan 

B(»un  Ifiles   


»»         n 

Loo-Choo  Isles 

Sand  Isle,  Samboanga  . 
Baehee  Group, 

Baton  Island 

Corean  Archipelago  .... 

Patdmsan 

HoDg  Kong  

Amoj  Harbour 

Santnbon  


Lat. 

Lon. 

Time 

Greenw. 

V%ft 

North. 

West 

H. 

W. 

Time. 

RiM. 

FT. 

•         t 

H. 

X. 

H. 

X. 

H. 

X. 

21     18 

10 

•  •  i 

32 

... 

3 
2 

35 
55 

2 

7 

.  • . 

2 

... 

5    15 

13 

7 

3 

35 

4 

42 

5 

18    32 

14 

20 

8 

23 

10 

43 

•  •  • 

26    52 

14 

... 

29 

... 

6 
6 

43 
3 

9 

•  •  • 

12 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

26    30 

15 

28 

6 

28 

9 

56 

6 

6    55 

15 

52 

7 

36 

11 

28 

4 

22      0 

15 

50 

•  •  ■ 

.. . 

•  •  • 

... 

•  «  ■ 

34    17 

15 

51 

4 

49 

8 

40 

13 

26    20 

15 

41 

6 

36 

10 

17 

5 

22    12 

16 

23 

9 

37 

2 

0 

6 

24    16 

16 

8 

12 

52 

5 

0 

18 

1    48 

16 

39 

4 

21 

9 

0 

12 

Dn  Petit  Thonan. 
Kotzeboe. 

Lutke. 

Freydnet. 

LiiUce. 

Beechej. 

Beechey. 

Belcher. 

Belcher. 

Belcher.    Anomalotis. 

Bdcher.   Diinrn.  ineqoalitiei. 

Belcher.   Dinm.  inequalities. 

Capt  H.  Smith. 

Beleher. 


These  observations,  especially  those  South  of  the  Equator,  appear  to  imply  a 
general  motion  westward  of  the  tide  wave;  but  I  conceive  that  they  are  much  too 
far  and  too  unconnected  to  justify  me  in  drawing  cotidal  lines ;  besides  which, 
the  smallness  of  the  tides  in  the  central  parts  of  the  ocean  makes  the  observations 
more  than  usually  doubtful,  and  is  accompanied  by  some  circumstances  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  notion  of  a  simple  progressive  wave  as  the  representation  of  the 
tidal  phenomena  of  those  seas.    I  will  consider  those  circumstances  for  a  monient. 

Tides  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

The  tides  over  a  great  portion  of  the  central  part  of  the  Pacific  are  so  small, 
that  we  may  consider  the  lunar  tide  as  almost  vanishing.  Thus,  at  Bow  Island^ 
it  is  stated  as  only  1  foot ;  at  Tahiti  it  is  hardly  more ;  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
it  is  2  feet ;  and  even  at  New  Ireland,  where  we  are  no  longer  in  the  central 
space,  but  among  the  larger  islands  to  the  West  of  it,  the  tide  is  only  about 
2  feet.  But  moreover,  at  some,  at  least,  of  these  places,  the  tide,  small  as  it  is,  b 
QOt  the  lunar  tide  following  the  usual  laws.  At  Tahiti,  for  instance,  the  time  of 
high  water  appears  never  to  deviate  from  noon  by  more  than  a  certain  difierence* 
although  Sir  £.  Belcher  has  shown  that  it  varies  from  about  9^  a.m.  to  3^  p.m.* 
At  Bow  Island  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  the  limits  are  much  the  same ; 
and  perhaps  at  Carteret's  Harbour,  in  New  Ireland.  Now  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
such  a  result  as  this  would  follow  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  tidal  influence  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  moon  to  be  equal.  On  this  supposition  it  is  plain  that  the  bigb 
water  would  always  occur  halfway  between  the  sun's  transit  and  the  moon*8 
transit.  Hence  at  new  moon  the  high  water  would  be  at  noon ;  as  the  moon  went 
away  to  the  eastward  of  the  sun,  the  tide  would  be  later  and  smaller ;  till,  when 
the  moon  was  six  hours'  dbtance  from  the  sun,  the  tide  would  be  at  3^ ;  bat  would 
in  fact  vanish.  Afler  this  point  the  tide  would  reappear  at  9^  a.m.,  or  a  little 
later,  the  inferior  transit  of  the  moon  now  taking  the  place  of  the  superior  one,  in 
determining  the  tide ;  and  from  this  time  the  tide  would  be  gradually  later  and 
larger,  till,  at  full  moon,  it  would  be  again  at  noon  :  and  so  on.  This  appears 
to  agree  pretty  well  with  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  at  Tahiti,  as  determined  by 
Sir  £.  Belcher. 

A  more  minute  examination  of  the  tides  in  these  regions  will  enable  us  to 
pronounce  more  decidedly  whether  the  law  of  the  phenomena  is  that  which  has 
been  just  stated.  And  if  it  appears  that  the  phenomena  do  follow  this  law,  we 
shall  have  further  to  consider  how  such  a  motion  of  the  sea  in  those  parts  is  to 
be  combined  with  the  very  different  movements  which  occur  in  other  places,  and 
what  is  the  general  movement  of  the  ocean  which  they  indicate ;  whether,  for 
instance,  they  are  best  explained  by  looking  upon  the  lunar  and  solar  parts  of 
the  tide,  as  produced  by  two  separate  waves,  which  may  increase  and  diminish  " 
separately,  and  may  start  from  different  epochs  in  their  motions.  I  shall  not 
now  pursue  this  point  further ;  nor  shall  I  further  examine  how  far  the  phenomeDS 
approach  to  the  cases  of  fluid  motion  already  described,  in  which  there  is  a 
marked  wave  at  the  outskirts  of  the  mass,  and  an  approximate  quiescence  of  the 
surface  in  the  central  parts  ;  namely,  the  case  of  a  stationary  undulation,  and  of 
a  revolving  undulation,  or  rather  a  revolving  cotidal  line :  I  may  remark,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  latter  supposition,  that  of  a  revolving  undulation,  by  which  the 
tide  is  carried  from  California  northwards  along  the  American  shore,  and  to  ths 
coast  of  Kamtschatka,  while  the  cotidal  lines  converge  to  some  central  pent  is 

*  Philosophical  Traxuactiona,  1943,  part  L 
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the  North  Pacific,  would  explain  the  smallness  of  the  tides  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  When  we  proceed  westward  from  the  central  parts  of  the  South  Pacific 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  we  again  find  the  feature  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  tides,  namely,  that  the  cotidal  lines  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
shore  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  that  we  cannot  easily  infer  the  oceanic  from  the 
littoral  tides ;  for  the  tide  lines  of  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  succeed  each 
other  along  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  apparently  double  round  its  northern 
and  southern  extremities,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  laws  of  fluids.  But  yet 
the  line  of  X.  recurs  again  on  the  cbast  of  Australia,  and  is  succeeded  by  later 
hours  as  we  proceed  northward  and  southward  from  about  lat.  30°  S.  Cotidal 
lines  may  be  drawn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  these  data ;  but  of  these  lines 
the  parts  which  occupy  the  ocean  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  must  be 
very  doubtful. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Sir  James  Ross  with  about  a  month's  observations  of 
the  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New  Zealand  ;  but  my  means  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  tides  along  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  still  depend  on  Capt.  Cook's 
statements.*  The  longitude  of  New  Zealand  is  so  nearly  12^,  that  the  local  tide 
hour  may  be  considered  as  coincident  with  the  Greenwich  hour.  At  Tolaga 
Bay,  near  the  most  easterly  point  of  these  islands,  the  time  is  6^.  In  proceeding 
to  Mercury  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  it  becomes  7^  30' 
and  8^  respectively.  And  in  proceeding  southward  from  Tolaga  Bay  we  have 
also  a  retardation.  At  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  Admiralty  Sound  in  Cook 
Strait,  which  separates  the  two  islands,  it  is  9^  SV  and  10^,  the  strait  producing 
a  considerable  retardation.  At  Dusky  Bay,  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  the 
time  is  10*  57'. 

(We  omit  here  the  remarks  on  the  Australian  tides.) 

I  have  now  put  together  all  the  principal  materials  which  I  have  procured  for 
determining  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  Pacific.  But  it  is  apparent,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  materials  are  insufficient  to  give  us  any  complete  or 
consistent  view  of  the  tidal  movements  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seas. 

I  may  observe,  moreover,  that  there  appears  to  be  little  chance  that  our  know- 
ledge of  these  tides  will  be  much  increased  by  observations  made  in  voyages 
principally  directed  to  other  objects.  Although,  in  the  surveying  and  exploring 
voyages  since  Capt.  King's,  many  tide  observations  on  the  coasts,  and  at  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  have  been  made,  and  many  of  them  with  care  and  skill, 
we  have  scarcely  any  material  facts  added  to  our  knowledge ;  and  the  cotidal  lines 
for  the  shores  of  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  as  I  drew  them  in  1833, 
remain  with  scarcely  any  alteration.  Cook's  observations  at  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  are  for  this  purpose  better  than  any  since  made,  because  they  are 
connected  (being  made  by  the  same  navigator,  and  in  close  succession),  and 
extend  along  a  continuous  shore.  It  is  only  by  observations  thus  connected, 
and  having  some  degree  of  geographical  continuity,  that  we  can  hope  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  tides. 

*  Philosophical  TransaeUonfi,  1772. 
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2.-MAGNETISM. 

There  is  in  either  hemisphere  a  magnetic  pole.  In  the  northern,  the  dipping 
needle,  or  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  freely  so  as  to  move  only  in  a  vertical 
direction,  will  remain  qaite  perpendicular.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  there  is 
exactly  an  analogous  point,  when  the  dipping  needle  also  stands  perpendicular, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  North  end  of  the  needle  is  downwards  ;  in 
the  North  hemisphere  it  is  the  South  end.  Between  these  two  poles  a  line  may 
be  traced  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  every  point  of  which  the  magnetic  needle  will 
stand  perfectly  horizontal.  This  curve  is  not  circular ;  but,  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  circuit,  it  does  not  vary  much  from  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of 
which  is  inclined  12°  to  that  of  the  terrestrial  equator.  By  analogy  this  circle  is 
called  the  magnetic  equator. 

Besides  this,  when  the  magnetic  needle  is  balanced  in  an  horizontal  plane,  and 
can  move  freely  on  its  centre,  it  is  well  known  that  in  any  place  it  assumes  a 
particular  direction,  which  is  sometimes  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  geographic 
meridian.  The  vertical  plane,  therefore,  of  the  magnetic  needle,  is  called  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  the  angle  which  it  forms  at  each  point  of  the  globe  with 
the  terrestrial  meridian  is  called  the  magnetic  declination  or  variation.  Its  magni- 
tude is  not  constant  at  all  times ;  for  the  same  place,  and  in  the  course  of  a  tingle 
day,  small  periodic  variations  are  observed,  connected,  as  has  been  recently 
demonstrated  by  Professor  Faraday,  with  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  osygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  now  demonstrated  to  have  magnetic  properties.  There  are  also 
small  changes  due  to  the  seasons,  also  arising  from  the  same  cause.  But  the 
absolute  variations  are  so  slow,  that  in  reality  they  only  become  manifest  after  a 
series  of  years.  For  this  reason,  during  a  single  voyage,  or  even  during  several 
voyages,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  account  of  the  change  in  variation^  but  to 
regard  it  as  absolutely  fixed,  having  the  prudence,  however,  of  measuring  the 
amplitude  frequently,  so  as  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  any  determination. 

If  these  magnetic  meridians  be  drawn  on  a  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  near  the 
magnetic  equator  they  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  it :  and  according  aa  the  poles 
are  approached,  they  curve  towards  the  points  where  the  dipping  needle  becomes 
perpendicular. 

The  last  element  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  the  law  of  the  variation  of  its  intensity 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  estimated  by  the  rate  of  the  oscillations  of  the 
iame  needle  tried  in  different  places,  in  the  same  way  that  the  variations  of  the 
force  of  gravitation  are  assumed  from  the  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum  swung  in 
different  places.  This  third  species  of  experiment  demonstrates  generally  that 
the  intensity  increases  iroro  the  magnetic  equator  to  the  two  polar  points,  to  where 
the  magnetic  meridians,  defined  previously,  converge.  But  the  rate  of  this  increase, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  the  inclination  (or  dip),  present  some  very  evident  inequalities 
of  detail.  Besides,  in  using  the  compass,  the  amplitude  of  the  inclination  is  found 
to  undergo  changes  which  are  not  simultaneous,  or  have  the  same  extent,  with  tbt 
changes  in  other  par  s. 

From  all  this  the  existence  of  a  principal  magnetic  force  may  be  concluded, 
arising  as  a  result  from  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth,  and  the  general  effeeta  of 
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which  are  locally  modified  by  secondary  magnetic  forces,  having  their  centre  of 
action  at  a  small  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  portions  of  the 
mass  which  induce,  or  are  induced  by,  the  perturbations  of  the  internal  equi- 
librium. 

This  abstract  of  the  magnetic  theory  first  appeared  in  1804  by  MM.  de  Hum- 
boldt and  BioL  But  the  magnetic  meridians  were  first  traced  by  Capt.  Duperrey:, 
with  immense  labour.  There  have  been  many  competitors  in  the  same  field  in 
later  days,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  recent  voyagers. 
D*Urville,  Sir  James  Ross,  and  Wilkes,  all  coasted  the  antarctic  lands  in  attempting 
to  reach  the  southern  magnetic  pole,  as  has  been  alluded  to  on  page  672. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  magnetic  effects  as  they  exist  in 
the  Pacific,  more  especially  as,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  our  knowledge, 
as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  published,  is  not  so  complete  or  accurate  as  in  the 
other  portions'of  the  globe,  and  much  of  the  remarks  must  apply  to  features  of  the 
science  which  do  not  interest  the  navigator  in  shaping  his  course  or  ascertaining 
his  position.  The  practical  portion  of  nautical  magnetism  will,  therefore,  limit  our 
observations,  and  on  tliis  we  will  be  the  more  diffuse,  as  this  work  may  reach  those 
parts  where  other  books,  more  especially  devoted  to  this  end,  may  be  unattainable. 

There  is  one  branch  of  magnetism,  connected  with  the  navigation  of  a  vessel, 
which  is  but  little  understood  generally,  and,  therefore,  almost  entirely  neglected; 
yet  is  of  very  great  importance  to  general  safety.  This  is  the  local  deviation 
of  a  vessel,  or  the  influence  the  ship  herself  has  upon  the  direction  of  the  compass 
needle.  It  has  received  more  attention  of  late  years,  and  every  ship  in  the  navy, 
prior  to  her  setting  out  on  a  voyage,  is  examined,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  this  variation  from  the  correct  direction  of  her  compasses.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  such  a  system  prevailed  among  the  mercantile  marine.  Capt  Edw. 
J.  Johnson,  R.N.,  the  superintendent  of  the  naval  compass  department,  thus 
writes  :•— 

**  While  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean — imperfect  logs — inaccurate  charts 
— ^unsteady  steerage — inattention  to  the  lead — stress  of  weather — defective  ships 
— defective  equipment  or  defective  management,  may  be  the  cause  of  loss,  it 
would  be  fallacious  to  assume  that  the  greater  number  of  wrecks  are  caused  by 
errors  of  the  compass ;  but  that  many  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  these  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  as  will  be  shown,  and  without  undervaluing  that  old 
and  sensible  motto,  '  Lead,  log,  and  look-out  1'  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
should  be  preserved  and  acted  upon ;  yet  every  rational  seaman  will  admit  that, 
wherever  a  cause  of  error  is  proved  to  exist,  the  amount  of  such  error  should  be 
ascertained,  and  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  same  in  navigating  his  ship. 

''  The  statement,  that  ships  have  been  and  are  still  navigated  across  the  seas 
by  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  '  demotion  of  the  compass,'  is  certainly 
not  an  argument  against  the  correction  of  proved  errors ;  and  although  prejudice 
or  inattention  may  frequently  prevent  their  detection,  yet  the  evidence  hereafter 
adduced  will  clearly  show  that  such  errors  have  not  only  placed  ships  in  danger, 
but  have  actually,  on  many  occasions,  caused  their  total  wreck."  * 

Now,  without  unduly  elevating  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  must  be 


*  **  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Neccniry  for  ascertainiDg  the  Deviations  of  the  Coinpafts. 
London,  1847. 
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insisted  on  that  gremt  additional  security  will  be  given  to  a  ship,  especially  during 
hazy  weather,  if  this,  her  local  deviation,  is  taken  into  the  account.  Although  it 
is  beyond  our  present  scope  to  enter  fully  into  details,  we  will  here  lay  before  the 
reader  a  general  outline,  in  order  that  he  may  form  an  opinion  upon  its  importance. 

In  our  Atlantic  Memoir,*  pp.  490 — 500,  there  is  a  description  of  the  general 
magnetic  phenomena  as  connected  with  the  compass.  From  that  we  extract  the 
following : — 

Magnetism  is  a  principle  which  is  evidently  a  modi6cation  of,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with,  electricity  and  galvanism.  For  in  the  causing  any  or  either  of 
these  principles  to  become  evident  to  our  senses,  we  produce,  at  the  same  time, 
the  others ;  and  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  five  apparently  dissimilar  e£FectB  are 
inevitably  caosed  in  the  production  of  either :  these  are — flight,  heat,  chemical 
action,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  By  the  production  of  lighty  we  cause  heat 
and  chemical  affinity,  and  these  will  also  produce  electricity^  and  will  cause  the 
magnetic  needle  to  swerve  from  the  meridian.  By  the  electric  fluid  we  produce 
lights  heat,  and  the  other  phenomena ;  and  the  magnetic  needle  is  a  measurer,  by 
its  deflections,  of  the  most  minute  portions  of  galvanism.  From  the  magnet  a 
spark  can  be  produced,  absolutely  similar,  in  appearance  and  efiect,  to  that  of 
electricity  and  galvanism.  There  is  a  positive  and  negative  state  of  electricity 
and  galvanism  ;  and  there  is  a  positive  and  negative,  or  North  and  South,  pole  to 
the  magnet,  and  these  attract  or  repel  each  other. 

There  is  one  phenomenon,  connected  with  these  sciences,  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  practice,  and  that  is,  that  of  induction  ;  a  substance  electrified  positively 
will  induce  a  state  of  negative  electricity,  or  will  cause  a  body  to  be  negatively 
electrified,  that  is  within  its  influence;  the  North  pole  of  a  magnet  will  induce  an 
opposite  pole  in  that  of  another  piece  of  iron,  in  certain  positions  with  respect  to 
the  magnetic  meridian  and  itself.  Thus,  the  iron  employed  in  the  construction  of 
a  ship,  or  contained  in  its  cargo,  may  all  become,  by  induction,  temporary  magnets, 
and  have  a  most  marked  and  important  effect  upon  the  compass,  by  which  it  is 
steered ;  and  it  is  this  cause,  which  is  too  frequently  overlooked— that  of  the 
local  deviation — which  has  caused  enormous  errors  in  reckoning,  and  consequently 
the  loss  of  many  vessels. 

Among  the  other  causes  of  disturbance  to  the  compass,  the  Auroroe  Borealis  and 
Australis  appear  to  have  the  greatest  effect  of  all  natural  phenomena  ;  and  it  has 
been  inferred  from  this,  that  they  are  magnetic  effects  in  themselves ;  but  the 
amount  of  aberration  they  occasion  is  comparatively  minute,  and  in  ordinary 
circumstances  would  not  be  noticed.  Electricity  (as  lightning)  has  also  a  marked 
effect  on  the  needle. 

Iron  is  not  the  only  substance  which  can  be  rendered  magpnetic,  but  alnaost  every 
substance  acquires  some  portion  of  the  influence  which  is  capable  of  acting  on 
others.  So  that  the  whole  fabric  of  a  ship,  in  addition  to  the  iron  used  m  its 
construction  and  fittings,  must  exert  a  magnetic  influence  on  the  compass.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  all  sailing  vessels,  there  is  little  or  no  appreciable  amount  of 
permanent  magnetic  polarity  (though  in  steamers,  or  iron  ships,  the  case  may  lis 
otherwise),  but  that  the  whole  of  the  transient  polarity  induced  in  the  iron  bf  tk 

*  Memoir,  DeseriptlTe  and  Kiplanatory,  of  the  Kortbem  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  John 
Ninth  edition,  bj  Alex.  Q.  Pindlay.     1845. 
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earth't  actioOy  at  any  giveo  moment  and  locality,  is  not  instantaneously  destroyed 
and  exchanged  for  a  new  magnetic  state,  on  a  change  of  geographical  place  or 
angular  position,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  so.  A  residual  polarity  lingers, 
as  it  were,  in  the  iron  of  the  ship,  and  fades  out  more  slowly,  so  that  the  vessel 
carries  with  it,  into  every  new  point  of  its  course,  some  trace  and  impress  of  the 
terrestrial  magnetism  of  those  which  it  has  just  left. 

We  have  said  before  that  not  only  iron,  but  that  every  substance,  is  capable  of 
receiving  some  portion  of  the  magnetic  power,  and,  consequently,  of  acting  upon 
other  substances.  Now  it  is  found. that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  is 
greatest  at  the  opposite  extremities  or  poles  of  a  magnetised  body ;  that  is,  that 
the  opposite  kinds  of  magnetism.  North  and  South  polarity,  repel  each  other  to 
the  greatest  possible  distance.  As  the  ship  herself  is,  therefore,  a  magnet  in  degree, 
we  naturally  look  for  the  greatest  effects  of  that  magnetic  power  in  the  direction 
of  her  length,  BLXid  although  this  is  not  always  strictly  true,  yet  in  the  majority  of 
sailing  vessels  it  is  so.  Thus,  of  course,  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  ends  of  the 
vessel  upon  the  poles  of  the  needle  is  at  the  maximum  when'  their  direction  is  at 
the  greatest  variance  from  those  poles ;  and  at  the  minimum  when  these  directions 
exactly  coincide.  Therefore,  when  a  vessel  is  sailing  E€ut  or  West,  the  effects  of 
her  own  magnetism  upon  the  compass  is  at  a  maximum ;  and  when  the  needles 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  her  length,  it  is  then  at  a  minimum.  It  is  this  which 
is  called  the  local  deviation  of  a  vessel,  and  will  in  some  vessels  amount  to  half, 
or  one  and  even  two  points  from  the  correct  bearings. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  amount  of  local  attraction  is  the  same  in  all 
sailing  vessels ;  it  varies  very  considerably,  not  only  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  also  in  different  parts  of  the  same  ship,  and  according  to  the  trim  of 
the  vessel ;  when  she  is  heeled  over,  it  varies  frequently  much  from  what  it 
would  be  on  the  opposite  side.  It  can  only  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment. 
The  following  table  (copied  from  Capt.  Johnson's  work)  will  show  the  amount  of 
ascertained  deviations  on  board  some  of  H.M.'s  ships : — 
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The  preceding  table  will  amply  explain  the  foregoing  remarks  ;  but  there  are 
many  other  points  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  drawn  in  the  due  coDtideration 
of  the  subject.  Iron,  of  all  substances,  exerts  the  roost  powerful  influence  on  the 
magnetic  needle.  And  the  ratio  of  this  influence  is  at  its  surface^  and  the  distance 
it  is  off  the  compass.  In  the  Oarryowen,  iron  steam  vessel,  it  was  found  that^ 
there  was  a  difference  of  5^  20'  in  the  deviation  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
swinging  the  quarterboat's  iron  davits  inboard.  Iron,  even  in  very  small  quantities, 
if  near  the  binnacle,  powerfully  attracts  the  compass ;  and  any  iron  tillera,  or  other 
bars,  ought  to  be  specially  guarded  against,  whether  beneath  the  decks,  or  oo 
them  ;  for  there  is  no  substance  yet  discovered  which  has  the  property  of  impeding 
the  passage  of  the  magpie  tic  fluid. 

Another  source  of  deviation  is  the  mutual  influence  which -magnetic  needles 
exert  on  one  another,  if  they  are  near  each  other ;  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
the  binnacles  being  too  close  together.  In  some  experiments  conducted  by  Capt. 
Johnson,  R.N.,  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  compasses,  2  feet  apart,  the  error 
in  both  of  them  amounted  frequently  to  7^,  8^,  and  9^,  from  this  cause  alone.  It 
has  been  ordered  that  no  vessel  in  the  navy  shall  have  her  compasses  nearer  than 
within  the  distance  of  4}  feet  of  each  other.  In  ships  where  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  is  small,  it  is  much  best  to  have  but  one  binnacle  on  the  centre  line  of  tlie 
ship. 

Another  cause  of  error  may  be  in  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument  itself,  or 
from  its  being  improperly  used ;  but  we  have  not  space  here  to  dilate  on  this. 
Hitherto  our  remarks  have  only  been  applied  to  sailing  vessels,  but  the  accurate 
performance  of  the  compass  is  more  important  in  steam  vessels,  inasmuch  as  from 
the  nature  of  their  navigation  correct  bearings  are  indispensable.  It  is  found,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  local  deviation  in  such  a  vessel  is  very  much  greater  than  in  a 
sailing  vessel.  This  is  owing  to  the  amount  of  iron  employed  in  her  machinery, 
boilers,  and  flttings,  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  exert  an  influence  as 
powerful  as  if  they  were  solid  masses  of  iron.  In  them,  therefore,  the  deviations 
will  be  found  to  vary  30^  and  50^  from  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  direct  and 
careful  experiment  can  be  depended  on  for  estimating  these  changes.  In  iron 
vessels,  the  action  of  the  compass  is  frequently  so  capricious  and  anomalous,  that 
it  requires  the  utmost  skill  and  judgment  in  applying  those  means  which  are 
available  to  overcome,  or  rather  neutralize,  the  action  of  the  vessel  upon  tbem. 
There  are  means  of  regulating  the  direction  of  the  compass  in  every  vessel,  such 
as  those  proposed  by  Professor  Airy  or  Professor  Barlow ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  t^at  these  perform  their  office  imperfectly,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  every 
way  advisable  for  the  commander  of  a  vessel  to  ascertain,  by  swinging  his  ship, 
the  real  amount  of  action  that  the  ship  has  on  the  compass. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  local  attraction 
of  a  vessel  will  tend  to  draw  the  North  end  of  the  needle  to  the  East,  when  the 
vessel's  head  is  to  the  East,  and  consequently  that  her  real  course  will  J>e  as 
much  to  the  South  of  the  apparent  compass  course  as  the  amount  of  this  local 
deviation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  very  great  discrepancies,  which  are  found 
between  the  dead  reckoning  and  the  true  course,  will  be  owing  to  this;  as  well  as 
the  effect  of  imaginary  currents,  to  which  such  errors  are  frequently  attributed. 
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A  combination  of  these  circumstances,  all  directed  in  one  way,  will  account  for 
many  of  those  enormous  differences  which  perplex  the  mariner  accounting  for  his 
errors  of  dead  reckoning. 

3— ICE. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  (pages  553—560)  we  have  given  a  description  of 
the  polar  ices  as  they  have  been  found  surrounding  the  arctic  regions.  As  these 
ices  do  not,  so  to  speak,  properly  belong  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  those  of  the  South 
Pole  will  be  more  particularly  considered  here. 

The  ensuing  remarks  on  the  antarctic  ices  are  chiefly  derived  from  Capt. 
Wilkes,  as  detailed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  narrative. 

The  observations  of  the  U.S.  squadron,  in  1839  and  1840,  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  very  little  change  takes  place  in  the  line  of  ice.  It  may  I 
be  inferred  that  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  exists  in  a  lower  latitude  in 
some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  others.  The  icy  barrier  retreats 
several  degrees  to  the  South  of  the  antarctic  circle,  to  the  West  of  Cape  Horn, 
while  to  the  eastward  it  advances  to  the  northward  of  that  line,  which  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  land.  From  the  great  quantities  of  ice  drifting  in 
all  parts  of  the  ocean,  in  high  southern  latitudes,  it  is  probable  that  the  formation 
of  ice  islands  is  much  more  rapid  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  manner  of  their  formation  is  thought  by  Capt.  Wilkes  to  be  easily 
explained.  In  the  first  place  the  ice  seems  to  require  a  nucleus,  whereon  the 
fogs,  snow,  and  rain,  may  congeal  and  accumulate ;  this  the  land  affords. 
Accident  then  separates  part  of  this  mass  from  the  land,  when  it  drifts  off  and  is 
broken  into  many  pieces,  and  part  of  this  may  again  join  that  which  is  in  process 
of  formation. 

From  the  accumulation  of  snow,  such  a  mass  speedily  assumes  a  fiat  or  table- 
topped  shape,  gradually  increasing  in  thickness  and  weight  by  the  congelation  of 
rain,  snow,  and  fogs,  which  last  have  no  small  influence  in  contributing  to  the 
accumulation,  as  may  be  supposed,  when  a  few  hours  suffices  to  give  the  rigging 
and  spars  of  a  ship  a  coating  of  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Thus  masses  of 
a  thousand  feet  in  thickness  might  require  but  a  few  years  to  form.  When  the 
icebergs  are  fully  formed  they  have  a  tabular  and  stratified  appearance,  and  are 
perfectly  wall-sided,  varying  from  180  to  210  feet  in  height  In  some  places  the 
United  States*  Expedition  sailed,  for  more  than  50  miles  together,  along  a  straight 
and  perpendicular  wall,  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height.  The  icebergs  afloat 
were  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  5  miles  in  length. 

In  their  next  stage  they  exhibit  the  process  of  decay,  being  found  50  or  60 
miles  from  the  land,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  their  surfaces  inclined  at  a 
considerable  angle  to  the  horizon,  caused  by  their  lower  portions  being  unequally 
abraded  by  the  waves. 

By  the  American  observations  they  can  be  but  little  changed  by  the  melting 
process  before  they  reach  the  parallel  of  60^;  and  here  the  remarks  of  Capt.  Sir 
James  Ross  as  to  the  zone  of  equal  temperature  (39^.5)  become  important,  as  it 
must  be  after  approaching  this  in  their  northward  course  that  the  warmer  surface 
waters  act  powerfully  on  their  submerged  bases. 

7  z 
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During  their  drift  to  the  northward,  on  reaching  lower  latitudes,  and  as  their 
distance  from  the  land  increases,  they  are  found  in  all  stages  of  decay  ;  some 
forming  obelisks,  others  towers  and  Gothic  arches,  and   all   more  or  less  per- 
forated :  some  exhibit  lofty  columns,  with  a  natural  bridge  resting  on  ibem  of  a 
lightness   and    beauty  inconceivable   in    any  other  material.     Some  apparently 
retain  their  original  tabular  form  entire,  until  they  reach  a  lower  latitude,  while 
others  have  entirely  lost  it,  and  have  evidently  upset  or  overturned.     The  sight 
of  one  of  these  immense  masses  upsetting   is  a  truly  grand  but  exceedingly 
dangerous  spectacle  to  witness.     The  noise  of  the  huge  mass  rending  is  as  loud 
as  thunder  or  volleys  of  artillery,  and  Capt.  Boulton,  who  witnessed  one  over- 
turning, says,  that  as  soon  as  the  mist  occasioned  by  its  fall  cleared  away,  the 
enormous  body  rose  out  of  the  water  in  a  totally  different  shape,   its  original 
.  appearance  having  been  very  high  and  square,  but  was  then  full  twice  its  former 
length,  besides  being  low  and  smooth. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  movements  of  these  vast  wasaes ; 
in  some  years  great  numbers  of  them  have  floated  North  from  the  antarctic  circle, 
and  at  times  obstructed  the  navigation  about  the  capes.  The  year  1B32  was 
remarkable  in  this  respect ;  many  vessels,  bound  round  Cape  Horn  from  the 
Paciflc,  were  obliged  to  put  back  to  Chile,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  ice ;  while,  during  the  preceding  and  following  years,  little  or  none  was 
seen :  this  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  great  changes  must  take  place  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  or  the  prevalence  of  some  cause  to  detach  the  ice  islands  from 
the  barrier  in  such  great  quantities  as  to  cover  almost  the  entire  section  of  the 
ocean  South  of  lat.  50°.  Taking  the  early  part  of  the  (southern)  spring  as  the 
time  of  separation,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  velocity  with  which  they  move, 
as  they  have  been  met  with  600  or  700  miles  from  the  barrier,  from  sixty  to 
eighty  days  after  that  period. 

The  season  of  1839-40  was  considered  as  an  open  one,  from  the  large  masses 
of  ice  that  were  met  with  in  a  low  latitude,  by  vessels  that  arrived  from  Europe 
at  Sydney ;  many  of  them  were  seen  as  far  North  as  42^  S. 

The  data  for  the  actual  drift,  as  ascertained  by  the  American  Expedition,  will 
give  an  approximation  to  the  velocity  of  their  progress  to  lower  latitudes.  On 
their  progress  to  the  South,  January  9th,  1840,  the  first  iceberg  was  met  with 
in  lat.  61°  8'  S.,  Ion.  162°  32'  E.  The  Peacock  was  the  first  to  return,  and 
nearly  upon  the  bank  by  which  the  Vincennes  had  gone  South  ;  the  last  seen  by 
her  was  in  lat.  65°  S.  The  yincennesy  on  her  return  fifty  days  later,  saw  them  in 
lat.  51°  S.;  the  Porpoise ^  about  the  same  time,  in  lat.  53°  S.  The  observations  in 
the  Vincennes  give  the  distance  of  10°  of  latitude,  or  600  miles,  to  be  passed  over 
in  fifty  days,  or  about  half  a  mile  per  hour,  or  according  to  those  in  the  Peacock^ 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Many  icebergs  were  met  in  lat.  42°  S.  by 
outward-bound  ships  to  Sydney,  in  the  month  of  November,  much  worn  in 
appearance,  with  lofty  pinnacles,  &c.  These,  no  doubt,  had  been  detached  in 
a  former  season,  and  would  be  naturally,  early  the  next  season,  drifted  by  the 
easterly  current  as  well  as  westerly  wind,  and  would  pursue  the  direction  they  give 
them.  They  would,  therefore,  be  driven  to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  the  S.W.  winds 
prevail ;  and  when  these  veer  to  the  westward,  would  receive  an  easterly  direction. 
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It  is  when  tiicse  winds  prevail  that  they  are  most  frequently  found  by  the 
outward-bound  vessels— between  the  latitudes  of  40°  and  50°  S. 

Having  thus  given  some  notion  as  to  their  general  character,  we  may  add  some 
admonitions  as  to  avoiding  them  in  sailing  where  they  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

The  indications  of  an  iceberg  are  : — 1.  A  natural  effulgence,  or  ice-blink,  which 
frequently  renders  them  visible  at  some  distance,  even  in  the  darkest  night.  At 
a  short  distance  this  effulgence  may  appear  like  a  white  cloud,  extending  over, 
or  nearly  over,  the  vessel's  masts. 

2.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  as  shown  by  the 
thermometer,  in  comparison  with  the  heat  of  the  adjacent  sea,  and  with  the  air 
above. 

3.  The  roaring  of  the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  berg,  which,  except  in  a  steamer  with 
its  paddles  in  action,  may  be  heard  by  an  attentive  listener  when  afar  off. 

Capt.  Weddell  recommends  that,  with  a  free  side-wind,  an  iceberg  or  ice  island 
should  be  passed  on  the  windward  side ;  as  by  this  means  the  loose  ice,  which 
always  drifts  farthest,  is  avoided.  If  the  ship,  too,  be  moving  with  some  degree 
of  rapidity,  she  can  avoid  these  small  pieces  more  readily,  as  she  is  then  more 
obedient  to  her  helm.  The  large  ice  islands  are  not  the  most  dangerous  to  a  ship 
in  passing  among  them,  as  they  can  be  more  easily  avoided;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  small,  broken,  or  detached  pieces,  level  with  the  water's  edge,  which  are 
the  most  mischievous ;  for,  when  the  wind  is  high,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  break  of  the  sea,  and  yet  these  small  pieces  do  as 
much  injury  to  a  vessel  as  large  ones,  by  knocking  a  hole  in  her  bottom. 

Capt.  Boulton  says  that  dependence  should  not  alone  be  placed  on  what  is 
said  to  foretell  the  near  approach  of  icebergs;  viz.,  a  white  or  luminous  reflection 
in  the  atmosphere  over  them.  This  niay  sometimes  occur;  but,  from  strict  observa- 
tion, it  is  ascertained  that  it  can  be  discovered  only  over  those  which  are  large 
and  square- topped,  besides  being  invariably  covered  with  snow.  The  rugged 
icebergs,  and  those  that  have  upset,  never  show  themselves  in  that  manner  as  far 
as  observation  enabled  to  decide.  The  safest  and  the  best  way  to  discover  them 
is  by  keeping  a  good  look-out ;  the  eyes  constantly  tracing  and  retracing  the 
dark  line  of  the  horizon,  for  ice  will  always  make  that  part  of  the  horizon,  where 
it  is,  lighter.  By  adopting  this  method  they  were  never  mistaken;  whereas,  if 
they  had  been  looking  aloft,  they  would  have  run  on  many ;  at  the  same  time 
one  individual  should  be  more  particularly  appointed  to  look  out  for  the  small 
pieces. 

There  is  one  use  in  the  floating  ice  ;  that  which  is  clear  and  transparent,  with* 
out  flaws  or  enclosed  apertures  which  will  contain  salt  water,  will  afford  the 
purest  and  most  delicious  water  in  nature,  and  is  a  ready  means  of  adding  to  the 
ship's  stores.  On  the  flat  bergs  or  field  ice  pools  of  this  fresh  water  are  some- 
times found  beneath  a  scum  of  ice,  and  the  water  will  be  found  perfectly  whole* 
some.     Some  remarks  on  this  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PASSAGES. 

There  is  one  misfortune  attendant  on  the  advancement  of  science^  that  by 
following  out  to  minute  particulars  each  special  branch  of  it,  the  mind  is  more  or 
less  diverted  from  the  simple  first  principles.  The  whole  tendency  of  modem 
research,  so  indefatigably  carried  on  in  the  present  day,  is  to  multiply  the  facts 
attendant  on  any  department  of  physics ;  that,  instead  of  the  plain  matter  of  fact 
with  which  our  forefathers  were  content  only  to  know,  we  have  now  such  a  multi- 
tude of  phenomena  to  deal  with,  that  the  real  question  is  often  subsidiary,  or 
lost  sight  of.  Thus  the  variation  of  the  compass,  the  range  and  hour  of  the 
tide,  the  direction  of  the  progress  of  winds  and  currents,  have  been  shown,  by 
multiplied  observation  and  discussion,  to  be,  though  more  or  less  simple  in  the 
principles  in  which  they  originate,  most  complex  in  their  action,  and  very 
different  matters  to  comprehend  to  what  in  olden  times  they  were  understood  to  be. 

There  is  no  department  of  practical  science  to  which  these  remarks  are  more 
applicable  than  in  that  of  navigating  a  ship.  When  the  rude  instruments,  and 
the  imperfect  resources  of  the  navigator  in  ancient  times  are  considered,  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  wonder  that  ships  were  conducted  to  distant  countries  at  all. 
But  yet  a  perusal  of  the  accounts  of  the  voyages,  made  with  these  means  only, 
will  soon  convince  us  that  passages  were  then  made  fully  equal  in  rapidity  to 
many  now  undertaken,  and,  of  course,  very  much  in  advance  of  all  that  might  be 
expected  by  judging  from  what  knowledge  they  have  left  us.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
very  imperfection  of  their  means  which  led  them  to  use  diligence  and  forethought, 
which  are  now  replaced  by  more  scientific  substitutes.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  simplicity  of  the  various  branches  of  navigation,  as  then  understood,  allowed 
the  mariner  to  comprehend  them  as  a  whole  better  than  in  the  present  day,  when 
they  are  subdivided  into  such  an  infinity  of  minor  details,  and  the  great  principles 
of  the  sphere  were  then  better  considered  than  now,  when  the  universality  of 
charts  causes  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  rather  viewed  as  a  plane  in  hydro- 
graphical  problems.  What  we  would  wish  these  remarks  to  tend  to  is,  that  in 
former  times  a  principle  in  navigation,  that  of  sailing  on  a  great  circle,  was  better 
understood  and  carried  out  than  in  the  present  day,  when  it  is  now  being  revived 
as  a  NEW  subject ;  and,  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  certainly  the  peculiar  sphere  for 
carrying  out  this  principle,  we  will  be  the  more  diffuse  on  the  point. 

Very  early  in  the  days  of  navigation,  prior  to  those  transatlantic  voyages  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  sea  voyage  to  India,  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  great  circle  sailing  were  understood  and  promulgated.  Sebastiaa 
Cabot  alludes  to  it  in  1495,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Columbus,  Magal- 
haens,  and  all  the  first  great  navigators  were  famHiar  with  the  subject.*     It  mast 

•  The  first  work,  apparently,  in  which  it  is  directly  alluded  to,  is  by  Pedro  Nones,  ia  IMSl 
Another  is  by  Pedro  de  Medina,  in  1645,  in  the  Spanish  language,  but  bis  system 
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be  rememberedi  that  at  this  time  the  principles  of  longitade  were  not  understood 
or  defined,  and  the  charts  of  the  period  were  merely  the  result  of  measurements 
made  by  dead  reckoning  or  estimation,  a  method  not  in  disuse  until  more  than  a 
century  later.  Almost  all  the  early  works  give  instructions  for  making  these 
«  sea-cardes/'  as  well  as  the  rude  astronomical  instruments,  "  cross-staffes/' 
"  astrolabies/'  &c.,  which  were  then  considered  sufficient. 

A  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  navigation  now  succeeds.  Gerhard 
Mercator,  in  1569,  published  a  universal  map  constructed  on  the  principle  now 
known  by  his  name.  In  this  the  meridians,  as  well  as  the  latitude  circles,  are 
represented  by  parallel  straight  lines ;  and  by  augmenting  both  the  latitude  and 
longitude  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rhumbs,  which  in  reality  are  curves  or 
spirals,  become  represented  on  it  by  straight  lines  also.  Mercator  does  not 
appear  to  have  exactly  comprehended  the  true  principles  of  his  projection.  This 
was  reserved  for  Edward  Wright,  an  Englishman,  who  correctly  described  its 
nature  in  his  work  called  "  The  Haven-finding  Art,  or  the  Way  to  find  any  Haven 
or  Place  at  Sea,  by  the  Latitude  and  Variation,  1599."  Still  there  is  no  mention 
of  longitude  as  an  element  of  navigation ;  but  this  soon  was  understood,  and 
consequently  the  simplicity  of  the  sphere  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  facilities  given 
by  Mercator*s  or  Wright's  projections,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  approximate 
longitude,  although  the  theory  of  great  circle  sailing  is  of  little  use  without 
longitude. 

Without  divesting  the  mind  of  the  ideas  implanted  by  the  consideration  of  a 
plane  chart,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  the  exact  nature  and  practical 
application  of  the  great  circle.  It  is  by  this  method  only  that  a  ship  can  be 
directed  to  her  destination  as  '*  the  crow  flies,"  or  as  if  it  were  in  sight,  and  the 
deviation  from  the  systems  usually  adopted  for  convenience,  from  the  charts,  is 
greater,  according  as  the  distance  between  the  two  points  is  greater.  It  is  most 
readily  comprehended  by  observing  how  a  thread  stretched  tightly  over  an 
artificial  globe  cuts  the  meridians  and  parallels. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  points  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  a  portion 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle  which  cuts  these  two  points  and  would  surround  the  sphere, 
having  the  same  radius  and  centre  as  the  sphere  itself.  The  equator  is  such  a 
great  circle,  thus  named  because  it  is  the  largest  circle  which  can  be  drawn  on 
the  sphere.  A  meridian  is  also  a  great  circle,  and  cuts  the  equator  at  right 
angles.  The  intersection  of  two  or  more  of  these  meridians  is  at  the  North  and 
South  poles,  90°  of  arc  distant  from  the  equator.  By  sailing  exactly  on  the 
equator,  or  on  a  meridian,  are  tlie  only  directions  in  which  we  shall  find  the  com- 
pass to  maintain  exactly  the  same  direction  throughout  a  passage  which  shall  be 
the  shortest  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the  earth's  surface.     In  a  direct 

and  was  corrected  bj  Martine  Cortes  (or  Cartis),  whose  work,  "  The  Arte  of  Navigation,"  was 
soon  after,  in  1561,  translated  into  English  by  Richard  Eden,  and  was  long  the  text-book  of 
British  seamen.  Numerous  other  works,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  and  correctiy  described,  after- 
wards appeared,  as  one  by  Michael  Coignet,  of  Antwerp,  in  1581 ;  an  excellent  work  by  Roderick 
Zamarano,  in  1585,  Sec.  That  by  this  time  it  was  thoroughly  recognised  is  evident  by  a  work  by 
John  Davis,  published  in  August,  1594,  called  '^The  Seaman's  Secrets,  wherein  is  Taught  the 
T*hree  Kinds  of  Sayling— Horizontally  Paradoxal!,  and  Sayling upon  a  Great  Circle"  It  is  also 
described  in  Richard  Polter's  *'  Pathway  to  Perfect  Sayling,''  about  the  same  time.  After  this 
it  b  found  in  most  of  the  old  works  on  navigation. 
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track  on  any  other  circle  than  a  meridian  or  the  equator,  or  due  East  or  West,  or 
North  or  South,  the  true  bearing  of  the  track  will  vary  with  each  change  of  place. 

This  apparent  anomaly  will  be  cleared  up  if  we  consider  what  is  the  real  nature 
of  the  angle  termed  the  bearing  of  one  point  from  another,  as  indicated  by  the 
compass  or  other  means.  East  and  West  are  terms  referring  to  the  horizon  of  a 
place  ;  but  these  are  only  relative  to  the  direction  of  the  true  meridian,  or  the 
North  and  South  line  of  such  place,  and  the  East  and  West  line  cuts  this  meridian 
at  right  angles.  But  meridians  are  not  parallel  on  the  earth *8  surface  :  they, 
though  straight,  meet  at  different  angles  at  the  poles.  Therefore  any  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  one  meridian  will  not,  if  continued,  cut  any  other  meridian 
at  a  right  angle,  because  they  are  not  parallel ;  but  the  angle  will  vary  more  or 
less  from  a  right  angle  according  to  the  distance  these  meridians  are  apart. 

Now  in  Mercator*s  projection,  and  here  is  the  difficulty,  the  meridians  are  all 
made  parallel :  consequently  a  straight  line  intersecting  one  meridian  at  any 
angle  will,  if  continued,  intersect  any  other  meridian  at  precisely  the  same  ang-Je. 
The  straight  intersecting  line,  on  the  surface  of  the  plane  in  Mercator*s  chart, 
represents  a  very  different  thing  on  the  spherical  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  if  at  any  other  angle  it  becomes  a  rhumb  line,  and  this  line  transferred  to 
the  spherical  surface  becomes  a  spiralf  and  continued  infinitely  would  encircle 
the  globe,  gradually  approaching  the  pole,  which  it  never  reaches.  Mathematically 
this  curve,  the  loxodromic  curve  as  it  is  called  by  the  older  writers,  is  one  of  very 
great  complexity,  but  its  simplicity,  as  practically  applied  to  navigation,  has 
caused  it  to  supersede  the  apparently 'more  difficult  great  circle  problems. 

A  great  circle  may  be  defined  as  a  circle  which  divides  the  earth  into  two 
hemispheres,  using  this  last  term  without  reference  to  its  usual  meaning,  and 
necessarily  may  vary  in  inclination  to  every  possible  angle  from  the  equator  or 
any  one  meridian. 

The  equator,  being  a  great  circle,  necessarily  bisects  every  other  gpreat  circle 
on  the  earth,  whether  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  the  meridians,  or  at  any  inclination. 
A  great  circle,  therefore,  which  is  inclined  to  the  equator,  which  must  be  the  case 
with  those  which  pass  through  two  places,  in  different  latitudes,  passes  through  two 
points  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sphere,  in  directly  the  opposite  latitude  and 
longitude,  as  it  must  be  bisected  by  the  equator.  And  there  are  two  points  also  of 
more  importance  in  the  calculations,  and  these  are  the  points  where  the  circle 
attains  the  greatest  amount  of  divergence  from  the  equator,  or  the  maximum 
latitude  attained  in  each  hemisphere.  These  two  points  are  called  the  vertices* 
of  the  great  circle. 

It  follows  that  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  and  the  rhumb  line  differ  most  widely 
from  each  other  in  high  latitudes,  and  between  places  nearly  on  the  same  parallels. 
In  low  latitudes  the  two  curves  nearly  coincide.  The  difference,  too,  is  not  so 
great  when  the  two  places  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  because  the  gieit 
circle  and  the  rhumb  line  then  intersect  each  other. 

«  The  Hydrographical  Office  have  published  a  useful  set  of  tables  for  facilitatiog  great 
saUing,  by  Mr.  Towson.    The  construction  of  these  are  dependent  on  the  hititude  of  this 
and  the  angular  distance  from  its  meridian,  or  that  which  besets  the  circle  at  right 
with  the  equator  divides  it  into  four  quadrants. 
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The  ship,  in  sailing  on  a  great  circle,  is  always  in  a  higher  latitude  than  when 
sailing  on  a  rhumb  line  ;  hence  if  both  tracks  coincide  at  their  extremities,  there 
must  be  a  point  in  the  great  circle  at  which  its  distance  from  the  rhumb  line, 
measured  on  a  meridian,  is  greater  than  anywhere  else  ;  this  point  is  called  by 
Lieutenant  Raper  the  point  of  maximum  separation  in  latitude.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  point,  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc,  that  Lieutenant  Raper  proposes 
to  lay  down,  roughly,  the  great  circle  course  on  a  chart. 

We  cannot  here  give  the  working  portion  of  the  great  circle  problems ;  that 
roust  be  left  to  books  specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  It  will  be  found,  on 
referring  to  them  (as  in  Lieutenant  Raper's  *'  Navigation,"  3rd  edition,  pp.  105 — 
113,  and  pp.  124 — 126,  as  well  as  Towson's  "  Tables"  previously  alluded  to),  that 
the  immense  labour,  formerly  attendant  on  the  necessary  calculations,  is  greatly 
simpliBed  and  reduced;  still  much  is  to  be  desired  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
that  necessary  simplicity  to  enable  the  mariner  to  combine  this  system  with  the 
numerous  other  considerations  which  bind  him. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  the  great  circle  track,  and  it  is  no  mean  one.  The 
great  circle,  apparently  a  circuitous  route  on  the  chart,  represents  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  the  straight  rhumb  line.  Therefore  if  a  ship  be  navigated  anywhere 
between  the  great  circle  arc  and  the  rhumb,  she  will  still  shorten  her  track.  And 
further,  if  she  assumes  a  course  as  much  higher  in  latitude  as  the  great  circle 
course  appears  to  be,  she  will  still  not  have  to  sail  over  a  greater  space  than  the 
rhumb  line.  This  consideration  opens  a  wide  field  for  choice  as  to  a  proper 
parallel  to  sail  upon. 

There  are  very  considerable  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  to  the 
usually  received  notions,  in  judging  as  to  ^he  best  course.  A  mathematical 
formula  may  present  the  exact  directions  and  extent  of  an  arc  of  a  great  circle; 
but  another  point  arises  in  its  practical  application,  that  is,  where  does  it  lead  to 
throughout  its  course  ?  into  what  latitudes,  or  into  the  neighbourhood  of  what 
islands  or  countries  ?  And  again,  by  assuming  a  course  so  very  distinct  from 
that  which  the  rhumb  course  laid  down  on  theMercator  chart,  will  it,  by  carrying 
the  ship  out  of  the  trade-winds  or  equatorial  currents,  or  the  reverse,  neutralize  or 
reverse  the  advantage  which  its  shorter  distance  will  give  ? 

If  the  seaman,  instead  of  using  the  plane  chart,  could  use  the  terrestrial  globe 
to  guide  his  course,  all  difficulty  would  vanish,  and  the  subject  of  great  circle 
sailing  would  become  clear  to  the  mind  of  every  one.  It  is  its  apparent  anomaly 
with  that  of  Mercator*s  projection  which  constitutes  all  the  difficulty. 

For  example  : — From  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  (lat.  48J°N., 
Ion.  124|°W.),  Guam,  in  the  Ladrone  Islands  (lat.  13J°N.,lon.  144J°E.),  bears 
about  Eastf  but  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  bears  N,W,  from  Guam,  and  these 
ought  to  be  the  respective  courses  on  starting  from  either  position.  By  Mercator 
sailing  the  respective  bearings  are  nearly  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  which  courses,  if 
maintained  throughout  the  passage,  will  conduct  a  ship  from  one  point  to  the 
other. 

Again  : — From  a  position  30  miles  South  of  the  Diego  Ramirez  Islands,  to  the 
entrance  of  Cook's  Strait,  in  New  Zealand,  the  great  circle  course  touches  the 
antarctic  circle  in  about  Ion.   117^  W.     Now  it  is  manifest,  upon  reading  the 
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account  of  Cook's  attempt  to  penetrate  the  icy  barrier  a  few  degrees  to  the  east- 
ward, in  January,  1774,  or  the  voyage  of  the  Tula,  C^pi.  Biscoe,  in  January  and 
February,  1832,  that  such  a  course,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  is  altogether 
hazardous  and  unwarrantable,  even  if  it  be  at  all  practicable.  A  greater  diflference 
of  longitude  than  this  of  course  increases  the  latitude  to  be  attained  on  a  great 
circle  course ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  nearest  course  from  Hobarton  around  Cape 
Horn  will  reach  lat.  75°,  in  Ion.  136°  W.,  and  this  is  above  8°  to  the  southward  of 
what  Capt.  Cook  was  able  to  penetrate  in  December,  1773. 

It  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  we  have  before  stated,  more  particularly,  that  the 
principle  of  sailing  on  a  great  circle  may  be  fully  carried  out.  The  wide  range  of 
its  longitudes,  and  the  generally  open  character  of  the  navigation  in  almost  every 
portion,  make  it  imperative,  in  shaping  a  course  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to 
another,  to  consider  how  far  the  shortest  distance,  or  that  on  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  may  prove  advantageous  in  making  a  passage :  whether  it  will  lead  into 
dangerous  latitudes,  or  into  a  system  of  adverse  winds  or  currents.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  the  previous  pages  to  point  out,  imperfectly,  it  is  true,  what  weather 
and  current  drifts  may  be  anticipated ;  and  by  a  combination  of  these  circumstances, 
with  the  direction  of  the  shortest  route,  the  mariner  must  form  hb  judgment  as  to 
the  best  track  to  be  followed. 

In  coasting  voyages  the  principle  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  crossing  the 
ocean.  Here  the  course  is  governed  by  a  variety  of  causes,  which  do  not  affect  a 
ship  in  the  open  ocean.  The  land  deflects  the  ordinary  course  of  the  wind,  and 
the  currents,  too,  assume  fresh  velocities  and  new  directions  :  so  that  each  par- 
ticular locality  requires  a  peculiar  system  by  which  the  quickest  and  easiest 
passages  may  be  made.  Thus  the  navigation  from  one  port  to  another  on  the 
West  coast  of  South  America  would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
from  the  influence  that  the  lofty  Andes  have  in  intercepting  and  modifying  the 
usual  trade  and  other  winds,  and  the  direction  of  the  coast,  which ^  offering  a 
barrier  in  the  South  to  the  progress  of  the  current  drift,  entirely  alters  its  line  of 
progress,  if  advantage  were  not  taken  of  these  variations  from  the  usual  law  to 
expedite  the  vessel  in  her  course. 

In  sailing  over  any  considerable  amount  of  longitude,  but  maintaining  the  same 
latitude,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  something  like  uniformity  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  will  be  found  throughout  the  passage  ;  therefore  the  proper  tracks  for 
keeping  the  ship's  head  nearest  to  her  destination  are  simple.  But  latitudes  at 
all  removed  from  the  equator,  and  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  is  assumed  for  the 
proper  track;  it  necessarily  follows  ih^tdifferent  latitudes  must  be  entered,  and  con- 
sequently the  above  remark  as  to  the  steadiness  of  the  wind  no  longer  holds  good. 

But  supposing  it  were  possible  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  keep  her  head  always  on 
one  course,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  But  this  is  known  to  be 
impracticable ;  and,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  not  be  at  all  advisable,  since 
times  she  would  make  greater  progress  by  keeping  away  than  by  sailing 
hauled  on  the  shorter  route. 

In  beating,  therefore,  against  any  wind,  however  little  it  may  drive  a  ship 
her  correct  course,  at  each  remove  from  her  original  track,  a  fresh  one 
necessary.    It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that,  at  frequent  intervals,  the  conred 
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tion  of  the  ship's  destination  should  be  ascertained,  and  the  new  course  laid 
down.  Thus  the  deviation  from  the  shortest  distance  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

It  has  been  considered  that  great  circle  sailing  can  only  be  generally  useful  to 
a  steam  vessel,  from  her  capability  of  maintaining  her  true  course,  and  that  a 
sailing  vessel  contending  with  adverse  winds  can  derive  no  advantage  from 
following  it.  But  to  a  sailing  vessel  it  is  of  very  much  greater  importance  than 
even  to  a  steamer,  because  by  disregarding  the  true  direction,  a  vessel  may  choose 
that  tack  which  leads  directly  away  from  the  nearest  track. 

The  following  example  will  explain  this  '.—Suppose  a  vessel  quitting  the  southern 
part  of  the  North  island  of  New  Zealand,  say  Cape  Palliser  or  Cook  Strait,  for 
Valdivia,  in  South  America,  with  the  wind  at  S.  84^  £.,  and  the  ship  can  lay  up 
65^  from  the  wind.  The  rhumb  course  is  N.  90^  £.  The  starboard  tack  is 
therefore  59^  from  the  rhumb  course,  and  the  port  tack  71°;  consequently  the 
ship,  by  Mercator's  chart,  looks  best  up  to  her  port  on  the  starboard  tack.  But 
the  great  circle  course  is  S.  47°  51'  £.,  or  only  about  30°  from  the  port  tack,  but. 
100°  from  the  starboard  tack.  So  that  if  the  chart  were  the  only  guide,  the  star- 
board tack  would  be  taken  ;  but  if  the  great  circle  course  were  taken,  the  port 
tack  would  be  preferred,  and  thus  after  sailing  on  this  tack  500  miles,  she  would 
be  456  miles  nearer  her  port.  But  if  the  charts  be  taken  as  a  guide,  and  the  star- 
board tack  run  on  for  500  miles,  the  ship  would  be  four  miles  farther  from  her 
port  than  when  she  started. 

This  is  an  extreme  case  as  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  but  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  point,  that  a  ship  following  the  apparent  nearest  course 
by  the  rhumb  and  the  chart  may  follow  a  most  circuitous  route,  and  this  will  be 
much  increased  by  sailing  against  the  wind.  For  if  a  vessel  can  be  kept  within 
6  points  of  the  wind,  she  only  nears  her  port  38  miles  in  every  100  she  runs ;  but 
if  she  vary  from  this  only  half  a  point,  as  is  very  easily  and  unwittingly  done 
from  unperceived  causes,  as  explained  on  page  1269,  she  may  only  shorten  her 
distance  29  miles  in  the  same  run.  If  a  ship  could  only  keep  within  7  points, 
and  when  she  is  heavily  laden,  or  in  stormy  weather,  she  cannot  do  more,  the 
advantage  would  be  doubled.  Thus  great  circle  sailing  is  most  valuable  to  sailing 
vessels  under  an  adverse  wind,  tenfold  that  to  which  a  steamer  would  derive  from 
it,  and  by  applying  its  principles  to  the  working  a  passage,  the  disadvantage  it 
has  over  rhumb  sailing  is  fivefold  in  the  Atlantic,  and  twelve  times  as  great  in  the 
Pacific. 

We  need  not  pursue  this,  the  theoretical  part  of  the  question,  as  to  the  best 
direction  for  quick  and  easy  passages  any  further.  Our  practical  knowledge  on 
the  subject  is  but  very  incomplete  at  present.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  few 
years  will  so  far  add  to  our  information,  that  something  definitive  may  be  placed 
before  the  world  as  to  how  far  it  is  prudent  or  advantageous  to  diverge  from  the 
beaten  track  of  the  rhumb  courses  across  the  Pacific,  now  that  the  gpreat  ocean  has 
become  of  growing  importance  to  the  commercial  world. 

In  the  ensuing  directions  and  remarks  on  passages,  derived  from  various  sources, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  the  work  itself  is  arranged ;  premising  that,  in 
too  many  instances,  the  information  here  set  forth  is  but  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
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factory.  But  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  general  nature  of  Pacific 
navigation  is  of  a  simple  character,  and  is  not  so  embarrassed  by  the  various 
current  drifts  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  systems  as  it  is  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  the  direction  of  the  coasts  and  the  predominating  courses  of  vessels  lie  naore 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  and  consequently  cross  these  zones  of  wind  and 
ocean  currents. 

THE  PASSAGE  ROUND  CAPE  HORN. 

To  all  the  older  navigators  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn  had  peculiar  terrors; 
the  dreadful  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Anson's  crews,  and  the  imperfect 
acquaintance  then  attainable  of  the  nature  of  the  iron  bound  and  inclement 
coast,  invested  this  voyage  with  so  much  undefined  apprehension,  that  its  safe 
accomplishment  was  considered  to  be  the  greatest  problem  in  navigation.  Now, 
however,  we  have  nearly  perfect  charts  and  descriptions  of  every  feature  of  the 
South  extremity  of  America,  and  thus  one  cause  of  anxiety  and  doubt  is  removed. 
The  multiplied  experience,  too,  of  the  numerous  scientific  voyages  which  have 
been  made  round  the  cape  have  instructed  us  what  weather  and  difficulties  are 
to  be  encountered,  so  that  the  passage  may  now  be  undertaken  with  as  little 
apprehension  as  almost  any  other ;  although  all  the  misfortunes  which  the  old 
voyagers  encountered  may  be  again  realized  if  the  necessary  precaution  be  not 
used,  and  advantage  taken  of  what  modern  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  given  the  description  of  the  coasts 
and  islands,  with  the  necessary  directions  for  the  anchorages,  which  may  be 
passed  or  used  according  to  circumstances,  and  here  we  give  the  general 
directions  for  sailing  around  the  cape  as  derived  from  various  navigators,  which 
instructions  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  is  related  in  those  pages. 

The  first  remarks  we  shall  quote  are  those  which  are  entitled  to  the  first  place 
and  consideration— those  by  Capt.  P.  P.  King,  R.N.,  whose  description  of  the 
coasts  he  surveyed  is  principally  that  recited  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

Capt.  King  says  : — Ships  bound  from  the  Atlantic  to  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Pacific  will  find  it  advantageous  to  keep  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  eastern 
Patagonia,  as  well  to  avoid  the  heavy  sea  that  is  raised  by  the  westerly  gales 
which  prevail  to  the  eastward,  and  increase  in  strength  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  land,  as  to  profit  by  the  variableness  of  the  wind  when  fixed  in  the 
western  board.  Near  the  coast,  from  April  to  September,  when  the  sun  has 
North  declination,  the  winds  prevail  more  from  the  W.N.W.  to  N.N.W.  than 
from  any  other  quarter.  Easterly  gales  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  even 
when  they  do  blow,  the  direction  being  obliquely  upon  the  coast,  I  do  not 
consider  it  at  all  hazardous  to  keep  the  land  on  board.  In  the  opposite  aeaaon, 
when  the  sun  has  South  declination,  the  winds  will  incline  from  the  southward  of 
West,  and  frequently  blow  hard ;  but,  as  the  coast  is  a  weather  shore,  the 
goes  down  immediately  after  the  gale.  In  this  season,  although  the  winds 
generally  against  a  8hip*8  making  quick  progress,  yet  as  they  seldom 
fixed  in  one  point,  and  frequently  shift  backward  and  forward  6  or  8  points  niilt 
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many  hour«»  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change  so  as  to  keep  close  in  with 
the  coast. 

Having  once  made  the  land,  which  should  be  done  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
BlancOy  it  will  be  beneficial  to  keep  it  topping  on  the  horizon,  until  the  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  be  passed. 

With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  voyage,  whether  to  pass  through  Strait  Le 
Maire  or  round  Staten  Island,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Prudence,  I 
think,  suggests  the  latter ;  yet  1  should  very  reluctantly  give  up  the  opportunity 
that  might  oifer  of  clearing  the  strait,  and  therefore  of  being  so  much  more  to 
windward.  With  a  southerly  wind  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  the 
strait;  for,  with  a  weather  tide,  the  sea  runs  very  cross  and  deep,  and  might 
severely  injure  and  endanger  the  safety  of  a  small  vessel,  and  to  a  large  one  do 
much  damage.  In  calm  weather  it  would  be  still  more  imprudent  (unless  the 
western  side  of  the  strait  can  be  reached,  where  a  ship  might  anchor),  on  account 
of  the  tides  setting  over  to  the  Staten  Island  side  ;  where,  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  anchor,  it  would  necessarily  be  in  very  deep  water,  and  close  to  the  land. 
With  a  northerly  wind  the  route  seems  not  only  practicable,  but  very  advan- 
tageous, and  it  would  require  some  resolution  to  give  up  the  opportunity  so 
invitingly  ofiered.  I  doubt  whether  northerly  winds,  unless  they  are  very  strong, 
blow  through  the  strait — if  not,  a  ship  is  drifted  over  to  the  eastern  shores, 
where,  from  the  force  of  the  tides,  she  must  be  quite  unmanageable. 

Capt.  FitzRoy,  whose  authority,  from  his  experience,  roust  be  very  good,  seems 
to  think  there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  risk  in  passing  the  strait  (see  page  43, 
part  i.).  The  only  danger  that  does  exist,  and  that  may  be  an  imaginary  one,  is 
the  failure  of  the  wind.  Ships  passing  through  it  from  the  South  are  not  so 
liable  to  the  failure  of  the  south-westerly  wind,  unless  it  be  light,  and  then  it  will 
probably  be  from  the  N.W.,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  strait.  The  anchorage 
in  Good  Success  Bay,  however,  is  admirably  situated,  should  the  wind  or  tide  fail 
(see  page  49,  part  i.). 

In  passing  to  leeward  of  Staten  Island,  the  tide  race,  which  extends  for  some 
distance  o&  Cape  St.  John,  at  the  N.£.  end  of  the  island,  must  be  avoided, 
otherwise  there  exists  no  dangers  (see  note  at  page  51 ,  relating  to  the  tide). 

The  anchorage  under  New  Year's  Islands,  although  it  is  a  wild  one  and  the 
bottom  bad,  and  the  tide  very  strong,  yet  offers  good  shelter  from  S.W.  winds, 
and  might  be  occupied  with  advantage  during  the  existence  of  a  gale  from  that 
quarter,  since  it  is  unfavourable  for  ships  bound  round  the  Horn. 

After  passing  Staten  Island,  if  the  wind  be  westerly,  the  ship  should  be  kept 
upon  the  starboard  tack,  unless  it  veers  to  the  southward  of  S.S.W.,  until  she 
reaches  the  latitude  of  60^  S.,  and  then  upon  that  tack  upon  which  most  westing 
may  be  made.  In  this  parallel,  however,  the  wind  is  thought  to  prevail  more 
from  the  eastward  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Never  having  passed  round 
Cape  Horn  in  the  summer  season,  I  may  not  perhaps  be  justified  in  opposing  my 
opinion  to  that  of  others,  who,  having  tried  both  seasons,  give  the  preference  to 
the  summer  months.  The  advantage  of  long  days  is  certainly  very  great,  but 
from  my  experience  of  the  winds  and  weather  during  these  opposite  seasons  at 
Port  Famine,  I  preferred  the  winter  passage,  and  in  our  subsequent  experience 
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of  it,  found  DO  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  Easterly  and  northerly  winds  preTail 
in  the  winter  off  the  cape,  whilst  southerly  and  westerly  winds  are  constant  during 
the  summer  months ;  and  not  only  are  the  winds  more  favourable  in  the  winter, 
but  they  are  moderate  in  comparison  to  the  fury  of  the  summer  gales  (see  page  4  i)» 

Having  passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar,  it  will  yet  be  advisable  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  making  westing  in  preference  to  northing  until  reaching  the 
meridian  of  82^  or  84°,  which  will  enable  a  ship  to  steer  through  the  north- 
westerly winds  that  prevail  between  the  parallels  of  50°  and  54°. 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  barometer  as  an  indicator  of  the  weather  that 
is  experienced  off  Cape  Horn,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  considered  so  unfailing  a 
guide  as  it  is  in  the  lower  or  middle  latitudes.  Capt.  FitzRoy,  however,  has  a 
better  opinion  of  the  indications  shown  by  this  valuable  instrument  :  my  opinion 
is,  that  although  the  rise  or  fall  precedes  the  change,  yet  it  more  frequently 
accompanies  it  The  following  sketch  of  the  movement  of  the  barometer,  and  of 
the  weatlier  that  we  experienced,  may  not  be  without  its  use. 

Being  to  the  North  of  Staten  Island  for  three  days  preceding  full  moon,  which 
occurred  on  the  3rd  April,  1829,  we  had  very  foggy  weather,  with  light  winds 
from  the  eastward  and  northward,  causing  a  fall  of  the  mercury  from  29*90  to 
29*56.  On  the  day  of  full  moon  the  column  rose,  and  we  had  a  beautiful 
morning,  during  which  the  high  mountains  of  Staten  Island  were  quite  unclouded, 
as  were  also  those  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At  noon,  however,  a  fresh  gale  from  the 
S.W.  set  in,  and  enveloped  the  land  with  a  dense  mist.  No  sooner  had  the  wind 
changed,  than  the  mercury  rose  to  29*95,  but  fell  again  the  next  morning ;  and 
with  the  descent  the  wind  veered  round  to,  and  blew  strong  from,  N.W.,  with 
thick  cloudy  weather  and  rain,  which  continued  until  the  following  noon,  when 
the  wind  veered  to  S.W.,  the  barometer  at  29*54,  having  slightly  risen  ;  but  after 
the  change  it  fell,  and  continued  to  descend  gradually  until  midnight,  when  we 
had  a  fresh  gale  from  W.S.W.  When  this  wind  set  in,  the  mercury  rose,  and 
continued  to  rise,  as  the  wind  veered  without  decreasing  in  strength  to  S.S«W», 
until  it  reached  29*95,  when  it  fell  again,  and  the  weather  moderated,  but  without 
any  change  of  wind.  During  the  descent  of  the  mercury,  the  sky  with  us  was 
dull  and  overcast,  with  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  but  on  shore  it  seemed  to  be 
very  fine  sunshiny  weather. 

The  column  now  fell  to  29*23,  and  during  iu  descent  the  weather  remained 
the  same,  dull  and  showery  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mercury  became  stationary,  a 
fresh  breeze  set  in  from  the  southward,  with  fine  weather. 

After  this  to  new  moon  the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  the  wind  veering 
between  South  and  W.S.W. ;  the  barometer  rising  as  it  veered  to  the  former, 
and  falling  as  it  became  more  westerly ;  but  on  no  occasion  did  it  precede  the 
change. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  about  29*5. 

The  mercury  stands  lowest  with  N.W.  winds,  and  highest  with  S.E. 

With  the  wind  at  N.W.  or  northerly  the  mercury  is  low ;  if  it  falls  to  29  iocslM 
or  28*80,  a  S.W.  gale  may  be  expected,  but  does  not  commence  until  the  cohmui 
has  ceased  to  descend.  It  frequently,  however,  falls  without  being  followed  bf 
this  change.     In  the  month  of  June,  at  Port  Famine,  the  barometer  fell  to  SSelf^ 
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and  afterwards  gradually  rose  to  30*5,  which  was  followed  by  cold  weather,  in 
which  the  thermometer  stood  at  1 2^. 

This  concludes  the  remarks  of  Capt.  King.  To  these  may  be  added  those  of 
bis  coadjutor,  Capt.  FitzRoy.  At  the  commencement  of  chapter  ii.  (pages  39^-43, 
part  i.)  we  have  given  some  general  remarks  by  the  latter  on  the  outer  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  ensuing  may  here  be  included. 

Capt.  FitzRoy  says:— '^  In  going  westward,  Capt.  King  recommends  keeping 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  after  passing  Staten  Island,  if  the  wind 
be  westerly,  the  ship  should  be  kept  upon  the  starboard  tack,  unless  it  veers  to  the 
southward  of  S.S.W.,  until  she  reaches  the  latitude  of  60^  S.'* — (Vol.  i.  pp.  464-5.) 

I  do  not  think  keeping  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia  of  importance  to  a 
large  or  strong  vessel ;  smoother  water  is  found  near  that  coast,  it  is  true,  but 
currents  set  to  the  northward  along  shore  more  strongly  than  in  the  open  sea. 
Icebergs,  however,  are  never  found  in  sight  of  that  land,  though  they  have  been 
met  farther  eastward,  to  the  North  of  40^  S.  lat.  Instead  of  going  into  60^  S. 
lat.,  I  should  prefer  working  to  windward,  near  the  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
through  Nassau  Bay,  where  anchorages  are  numerous  and  easy  of  access. 

In  Orange  Bay,  or  farther  South,  a  ship  may  await  a  favourable  time  for  making 
a  long  stretch  to  the  westward  ;  if  foiled  in  one  effort  she  may  return,  or  seek  for 
anchorage  under  Noir  Island,  in  Euston  Bay,  or  elsewhere,  until  a  better  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  To  make  westing  ought  to  be  the  principal  object,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  till  the  meridian  of  about  82°*  is  reached.  Icebergs  are  not  found  near 
the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  but  they  are  frequently  met  with  at  a  distance  fibm 
it.  By  adopting  this  plan  of  passing  through  Nassau  Bay,  or  near  Cape  Horn, 
much  labour  and  damage  may  be  avoided,  because  a  ship  may  lie  quietly  at 
anchor  during  the  worst  weather,  and  be  ready  to  profit  by  any  advantageous 
change. 

Capt.  Basil  Hall^  R.N.,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  most  interesting  "  Extracts 
from  a  Journal,  drc,"  gives  the  following,  from  his  experience  in  the  Conway: — 

In  the  passage  from  Monte  Video  to  Valparaiso  (November  11,  to  December 
19,  1820,  or  thirty-eight  days),  both  favourable  weather  and  circumstances  were 
met  with.  With  the  exception  of  a  gale  from  South,  on  November  18,  in  lat. 
46  J®  S.,  Ion.  57°  W.,  and  another  short  one  from  West  on  the  12th  of  December, 
after  rounding  the  cape,  in  lat.  51°  S.,  Ion.  82°  W.,  the  weather  was  uniformly 
moderate.  A  north-westerly  breeze,  with  fine  clear  weather,  carried  us  to  54°  S., 
when  we  got  N.N.E.  and  North  by  West  winds,  which  took  us  through  the  Straits 
of  Le  Maire. 

We  rounded  Cape  Horn  on  the  26th  of  November,  fifteen  days  from  the  river, 
with  a  fresh  N.E.  westerly  breeze.  This  speedily  shifted  to  the  N.W.,  and  then 
S.W.,  and  again  to  West,  and  W.S.W. ;  so  that  we  made  little  westing  till  we 
reached  61  J°  S.  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  weather  was  always- moderate, 
with  drizzling  rain,  and  occasional  fogs,  and  a  high*  swell  from  S.W.  Between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December  the  wind  drew  to  the  northward,  with  a  thick  fog. 

*  Eighty  degrees  will  bo  far  enoagh  West  for  a  fast-sailing  ship ;  but  85^  will  not  be  too 
westerly  for  a  dull  sailer. 
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Next  day  it  came  to  the  S.W.,  wilh  sleet  squalls,  and  a  thick  haze.  This  wind 
gradaallj  hauled  to  the  northward  of  West,  with  hail  squalls.  An  inspection  of 
the  track  will  show  how  nniformly  the  winds  between  60^  and  51 1^  S.  gradually 
drew  from  the  S.W.  to  westward,  then  to  N.W.,  and  so  to  the  northward,  and 
always  squally,  with  hail  and  sleet.  In  51  j^  S.  we  had  a  gale  of  nine  hours 
from  the  West,  with  squalls  of  hail.  This  wind,  howerer,  instead  of  drawing  to 
the  N.W.  and  northward,  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the  six  preceding  d^rees 
South  of  us,  now  hauled  W.S.W.,  and  blew  fresh,  with  constant  sqaalls,  till  we 
had  run  on  a  North  by  West  course  (by  compass)  nearly  to  42^  South.  The 
wind,  then,  after  a  short  calm,  came  to  the  eastward,  and  drew  round  g^dually 
to  S.S  E.,  where  it  remained  steady  and  fresh  till  we  made  the  land  to  the  south- 
ward of  Valparaiso  on  the  19th  of  December.  We  had  light  airs  from  the  north- 
ward in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  carried  us  into  the  harbour. 

The  highest  South  latitude  to  which  we  reached  was  61}^,  being  then  in  75^ 
West  longitude.  This  was  in  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  December,  1820.  We  bad 
then  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.W.  by  West,  with  a  thick  drizzling  haze.  The 
barometer  stood  at  29*34,  and  the  thermometer  at  41°.  The  farthest  West  to 
which  we  went  was  84^^,  in  lat.  57®  45^  S.,  on  the  7th  of  December,  the  wind 
Yery  light  from  the  westward,  barometer  28*66. 

When  the  prevalence  of  strong  N.W.  winds  between  50®  and  54®  S.  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  go,  at  least  as  far  West  as  84®, 
in  order  to  make  a  fair  wind  of  the  north-westers,  when  not  too  strong,  to  admit 
of 'carrying  sail. 

From  the  best  information  respecting  the  weather  off  the  cape,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  hardest  gales  prevail  near  the  land,  and  that  the  chance 
of  good  weather  and  of  easterly  winds  is  at  least  as  g^at  at  a  considenible 
distance  off  shore.  A  ship,  on  meeting  westerly  winds,  therefore,  oug^t  perhaps 
to  stand  on  to  the  southward  as  far  as  62®  or  63®,  and  be  indifferent  about 
northing  till  between  the  longitude  of  80®  and  85®,  after  which  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  proceeding,  although  there  must  always  be  considerable  discomlbrt  in 
passing  between  55^  and  50®  S.,  where  the  north-westers  prevail,  with  a  high  sea. 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  utility  of  the  barometer  on  this  passage. 
Off  Cape  Horn,  on  the  26th  of  November,  in  lat.  56|®  S.,  it  stood  at  29*55;  on 
reaching  60®  S.,  it  had  fallen  to  29-13:  the  wind  to  the  westward,  and  a  thick 
fog ;  but  no  bad  weather  followed.  From  the  1st  to  the  2nd,  when  we  were  in 
lat.  61®  S.,  it  ranged  between  29*50  and  29*30,  with  light  winds  from  the  north- 
westward, and  drizzling  rain.  During  the  next  day,  when  we  were  running 
nearly  on  the  parallel  of  61®  S.,  the  mercury  fell  from  29*30  to  28*84,  with  a 
thick  fog,  and  a  moderately  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.W.  On  the  wind  coming 
from  the  south-westward,  it  rose  slowly  to  29*95 ;  the  weather  moderate,  with 
slight  hail  squalls  and  clear  weather.  It  again  fell,  as  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
northward,  N.£.  and  E.N.E.,  and  stood  at  length  at  28*60,  which  is  the  lowest 
point  it  reached.  This  was  in  the  evening  of  the  4th,  in  lat.  59®  S.,  and  loo. 
nearly  8®  W.,  the  wind  at  E.N.E.,  moderate  and  cloudy  weather.  Fresh  southerly, 
south-westerly,  and  west-south-westerly  breezes  followed,  and  hard  sqaalls,  wilir 
sleet,  but  no  gale  of  wind.     It  remained  below  29  inches  till  \ie  had  pa8sed[.ltt 
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latitude  of  57°  S.,  and  afterwards  rose  very  gradually,  till,  having  reached  the 
latitude  of  56^  S.,  on  the  16th  of  December,  it  stood  at  30  inches.  It  gave  no 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  gale  on  the  11th,  but  fell  during  its  continuance 
nearly  to  29  inches  from  29*28,  which  it  had  stood  at  before. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  the 
barometer,  which  in  middle  latitudes  is  so  useful  an  instrument  in  foretellmg 
changes  of  weather,  may  sometimes  fail  us  in  very  high,  as  it  almost  always  does 
in  very  low,  latitudes.  On  the  return  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1822,  during  the  opposite  season,  the  same  thing  was  observed,  viz.,  a 
fall  so  low  as  28  88,  in  lat.  56^°  S.,  which  was  not  followed  by  any  bad  weather. 
The  wind  was  then  N.W.  and  moderate.  Perhaps  it  is  affected  in  high  latitudes 
by  fogs  and  rains  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  is  in  middle  latitudes,  where  I  have 
not  observed  that  anything  but  winds  materially  influenced  its  movements. 

On  the  passage  from  the  East  in  summer  (December),  the  lowest  temperature 
we  observed  off  Cape  Horn  was  39^.  On  the  retur-n  passage  in  winter  (August), 
it  never  fell  below  40°,  till  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  when  it  was  one  day  as  low 
as  35°. 

We  observed  no  current  off  the  cape  greater  than  what  might  be  ascribed  to 
error  in  the  estimation  ;  neither  have  I  yet  heard  any  well-established  facts 
respecting  the  currents  off  Cape  Horn,  more  than  what  must  always  attend  hard 
gales. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  fittest  time  of  the  year 
for  making  a  passage  round  Cape  Horn  from  the  eastward.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  winter,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  northward  of  the  equator, 
the  chance  of  easterly  winds  is  the  greatest ;  and  many  persons  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  westerly  gales  are  then  neither  so  violent  nor  so  lasting  as  during  the 
months  that  the  sun  is  to  the  southward  of  the  equator.  Admitting  these  circum- 
stances to  be  as  stated,  there  remain  two  very  serious  objections  to  the  winter 
season:  first,  the  length  of  the  nights;  and,  secondly,  the  presence  of  ice  islands. 
In  a  tempestuous  and  frigid  latitude,  the  absence  of  daylight  always  augments, 
in  a  very  serious  degree,  the  difficulties  of  navigation  ;  but  when  the  formidable 
danger  of  icebergs  is  added,  there  can  be  little  further  question,  I  think,  as  to 
which  season  is  preferable.  All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  July,  August,  and  September,  that  the  ice  is  most 
generally  met  with ;  and  as  the  masses  in  which  it  floats  about  are  sometimes 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  distinguished  at 
night,  the  risk  which  ships  run  in  winter  months  is  very  great.  Sometimes  it  is 
met  with  in  fields,  which  embarrass  ships  exceedingly  ;  and  since  the  opening  of 
the  commerce  with  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  has  multiplied  the  number  of  vessels 
navigating  those  seas,  many  accidents  occur  every  season.  It  will  be  seen  that 
on  our  return  we  met  the  ice  both  in  large  and  small  islands  in  August,  1822; 
and  several  ships  returned  16  Rio  about  the  same  time,  after  running  against  the 
ice,  dismasting  themselves,  and  sustaining  other  damage. 

With  the  view  of  preserving  the  order  of  our  work  we  have  altered  the  arrange- 
ment of  Capt.  Hall's  remarks,  and  now  give  his  observations  on  his  return  passage 
round  the  cape.     The  Conway  left  San  Bias,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  June  15, 
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I,  awl  reached  Rio  Jaacko  Scpcoftber  iixk.  a  piusan  cf  efisfa&j-miae  d^vi. 
Frmn  49i^  S.  aad  ele  W.,  to  S5r  S.  and  7S^  W..  we  had  froa  N.X.E^  N.N.W^ 
aad  3i.W.  vindft.  Jest  as  we  were  dboat  to  Baai  vp  to  nxad  tke  cmpt  c»  the 
12tli  of  Ac^vfit,  the  wizid  caz&e  £nim  X.E.  (bv  coKpttK,  or  abost  £.N  JE^  irme}^ 
wluck  obti^  V  to  zo  as  lu  as  57(0  5^  beiove  tbe  wiad  sbiAed  c»  Wi 
KIw.  We  pasKd  om  of  a^  of  Cape  Hon  od  tke  B%bt  cf  the  14tk  of 
jost  tvo  wKmdm  freoi  Sob  Bias,  unedj  siztj  aad  a  kaif  dMj%,  tfae 
^^r»^"^  beia^  6,000  miles.  Froaa  the  Boidian  of  Cape  Horn  to  thmt  of  the 
Falklaad  Uawis,  we  reCancd  the  N.W.,  and  htaerir  the  S.W.  winds.  It  thca 
Mk  caki,  after  which  we  Imd  S.E.  and  S.SJE.  brccxrs,  with  saow  sbow«s  (the 
fifst  we  lad  icca),  ocarlj  as€vaolat.4a°&  lothe  Pacific,  bec««e»  SOF  wai 
5^9  we  hod  haid  breeaes,  with  raia,  and  a  cooiiilrfahte  sea,  bwt  aoi  iwch  as  to 
ptefent  oor  scwddhtg  wkh  ease.     Dario^  all  the  passage  otE  the  cope,  we  had 

with  sawolh  water,  and  a  Bild  cUaiate,  that  is  to  aoj,  tbe  Aer- 
■oC  bekm  d9°.  Off  the  FalUand  Islands,  with  an  E.S.E.  wiad,  k 
fell  to  35^.  Tins  tempeiatore  seesaed  cold  to  pet  sons  recentlj  oonae  fma  m  resi- 
dmce  of  more  than  six  months  in  one  of  the  holiest  parts  of  the  world,  bwt,  wpoa 
the  whole,  the  season  was  finer  than  that  of  the  correspondent  North  latitnde. 

When  off  the  cape,  in  lat.  57^  S.,  and  Ion.  69^  W.,  we  Ml  in  with  fowr  ice 
iriands:  two  of  these  were  renr  hi^  and  long ;  the  other  two  were  nbovt  20  yaids 
long,  and  as  thej  floated  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  water,  woold,  ia 
all  probabilKj,  not  hate  been  iccn  at  night  till  too  near  to  be  avoided.  Next 
day  an  immense  island  was  seen,  whidi  oonld  not  have  been  less  than  300  or  900 
lieetliigfa,anda  qoarterof  a  milelong.  This  was  in  lat.  56|o  S.,  and  Ion.  65^  W. 
Some  days  afterwards,  we  §dl  in  with  an  American  whaler  whi^  hnd  passed 
more  to  the  soothwaid  in  58^,  where  he  not  only  met  with  fnimwN'  ■  able  ice 
islands,  bot  with  an  extensire  compact  field  as  far  as  the  eye  conld  rench*  He 
foond  himself  in  the  morning  almost  beset,  and  it  cost  him  nearly  twentj-lbor 
hoars  beating  among  the  floating  pieces  and  icdiergs  before  he  was  dcnr  of  them. 
I  examined  his  chart,  on  which  hb  track  was  laid  down  with  every  appeftranee  of 
exactness;  the  ice  and  ice  islands  were  severally  sketdied  in  n  bnirinrmi  lifcr 
manner  on  the  chart.  The  h%h  island  which  we  saw  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
was  probably  one  of  the  same  group,  and  the  smaller  ones  fragments. 

There  are  few  things  in  navigation  more  dangerons  than  one  of  these  low  iee 
islands  in  a  dark  night,  when  blowing  hard,  and  with  a  high  sem ;  all  ciream- 
stances  which  nnfortnnately  are  likely  enough  to  come  together  at  this  particalar 
season,  when  the  ice  is  most  frequently  observed  to  be  floating  about  off  Cape 
Horn.  In  bad  weather  it  might  be  prudent  to  lie-to;  bot  in  fine  wendier, 
although  dark,  as  it  was  with  us,  a  leisurely  course  may  be  followed,  piOTided 
uncommon  rigilance  be  used.  On  this  occasion  I  thought  of  a  precaution,  whidi 
it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  stating.  Haring  reefed  the  courses,  that  the 
oflBeer  of  the  watch  might  have  a  free  riew,  the  yards  were  braced  sharp  up,  bow» 
lines  hauled,  and  ererything  prepared  for  tacking,  and  always  kept  so  at  nig|hl» 
from  whatever  direction  the  wind  might  blow.  On  an  ice  island  beitig 
ahead,  and  near  us,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  being  by  the  wind,  the  helm 
put  down,  she  would  readily  come  about :  if  off  the  wind,  she  would 
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with  the  sails  so  trimmed  as  to  allow  her  sailing  past  the  danger ;  or  if  this  could 
not  be,  still  she  would  be  more  ready  to  come  about,  and  certainly  be  more 
manageable,  in  all  respects,  than  if  the  yards  had  been  in  any  other  position. 

Capt.  James  Weddell^  a  master  in  the  British  Royal  Navy,  has  given  some 
excellent  observations  on  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn.  These  remarks  are  not 
the  result  of  the  single  voyage  which  his  book  records,  but  the  experience  of  five 
years'  navigation  in  those  seas ;  *'  and  having  performed  a  passage  of  26^  of 
longitude  direct  to  the  westward,  about  the  parallel  of  Cape  Horn,  during  the 
stormy  month  of  April,  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  perils  and  the  conveniences 
of  this  navigation,  and  can  offer  my  experience  with  the  confident  expectation 
of  its  being  found  useful." — (P.  6.)  The  following  are  his  observations  on  the 
navigation  round  Cape  Horn,  &c. : — 

Many  commanders  of  ships,  who  have  been  successful  in  making  a  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  westward,  have  treated  with  unmerited  derision  the 
accounts  given  by  Commodore  Anson  of  this  navigation. 

I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  month  of  March  might 
be  productive  of  all  the  distresses  described  by  the  journalist.  Capt.  Porter, 
who  passed  the  cape  in  the  American  frigate  ^«s«z,  in  March,  1814,  says: — 
**  Indeed  our  sufferings,  short  as  has  been  our  passage,  have  been  so  great,  that  I 
would  advise  those  bound  to  the  Pacific  never  to  attempt  the  passage  of  Cape 
Horn,  if  they  can  get  there  by  any  other  route." 

The  difficulty,  however,  in  making  this  passage*  is  removed  by  choosing  the 
proper  seasons,  which,  when  attended  to,  must  at  least  save  much  time  and  wear 
and  tear  of  the  ship.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  winds  begin  to  draw 
from  the  northward,  and  continue  to  be  frequent  until  about  the  middle  of 
February,  when  they  shift  into  the  S«W.  quarter  ;  during  these  months  the 
westerly  winds  are  not  lasting,  hence  the  passage  may  be  easily  effected.  From 
about  the  20th  of  February  to  the  middle  of  May,  the  winds  are  generally 
between  S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  blow  with  great  violence.  During  this  interval  no 
ship  need  expect  to  make  a  passage  round  the  cape  that  is  not  well  equipped  in 
every  respect.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June  the  winds  prevail 
from  the  eastward,  with  fine  weather.  During  these  six  weeks  a  vessel  may  round 
the  cape,  in  sight  of  the  Diego  Ramirez.  In  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  the  winds  prevail  again  between  S.W.  and  N.W. ;  but  August  and 
September  are  more  particularly  tempestuous.  In  regard  to  the  route  which  ships 
should  take  round  the  cape,  much  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year,  as  relates 
to  the  force  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  I  prefer  at  all  times  passing  to  the 
westward  of  the  Falkland  Islands ;  and  in  the  summer  season  to  pass  through 
Strait  Le  Maire,  as  it  saves  50  or  60  miles  of  westing,  and  can  be  attended  with 
no  risk  if  you  have  sufficient  daylight  to  see  to  run  back  through  the  straits,  in 
the  event  of  being  caught  with  a  southerly  gale  at  the  southern  entrance. 

Cape  Horn  lies  from  Cape  Good  Success  S.S.W.  J  W.,  distant  31  leagues. 
In  this  line  lies  Barnevelt*s  Island.  If  intending  to  touch  at  an  anchorage  about 
Cape  Horn,  a  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  course  through  the  night  will  but  well  avoid 
the  indraught  which  sometimes  sets  to  the  N.W.  among  the  islands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Nassau  channel ;  if  not  intending  to  go  into  harbour,  a  South 
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course  from  Strait  Le  Maire  to  the  South  of  Cape  Honiy  edging  to  the  westward, 
and  passing  Diego  Ramirez  on  the  South  side,  at  the  distance  of  m  few  miles,  ii 
the  most  advisable  track.  Ships  working  to  the  westward  off  the  cape  In  the 
summer  season,  should  stand  towards  the  shore  of  Tierra  del  Foego  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  wind  will  often  be  found  to  draw  from  the  northward  off  the  land, 
and  western  again  in  the  morning. 

These  obserrations  refer  to  the  seasons  I  have  recommended  for  paaaing  the 
cape ;  but  during  those  months  which  are  attended  with  the  most  violent  gales, 
viz.,  March,  August,  and  September,  I  have  only  to  recommend  the  advice  given 
by  Commodore  Anson,  that  of  standing  to  the  southward  in  the  latitude  of  60°, 
when  the  sea  is  more  regular,  and  the  winds  more  equal.  If,  however,  a  ship 
be  making  a  coasting  passage,  and  should  require  to  anchor,  the  following  instruc- 
tions may  be  found  useful.  The  prominent  situation  of  Cape  Horn  at  once  points 
out  the  neighbouring  Bay  of  St.  Francis,  in  which  are  two  harbours,  perfectly  safe 
for  vessels  of  any  draught  of  water.  Their  approach  is  so  easy  as  to  make  it 
necessary  only  to  remark,  that  Wigwam  Cove  is  the  second  opening  on  the  West 
side  of  the  bay,  and  by  steeriog  along  the  western  shore,  about  N.  hy  £.,  it  will 
be  easily  found.^ 

The  soundings  round  the  Diego  Ramirez  are  regular,  and  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  the  southern  island.  On  the  East  skie  is  a  depth  of  30  fathoms, 
with  a  bottom  of  fine  green  sand.  The  tkles  here  are  regular  when  the  winds 
are  moderate;  and  by  the  report  of  my  officers,  who  were  several  days  on  the 
island,  it  is  high  water  on  full  and  <^ange  at  3^  15',  and  rises  about  5  feet 
The  flood  tide,  contrary  to  former  reports,  was  observed  to  run  to  the  N.B., 
and  it  evidently  runs  to  the  eastward  between  many  of  the  main  nlands.  The 
currents,  or  those  streams  which  are  propelled  by  prevailing  winds,  interfere  so 
much  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  tide,  that  great  doubt  is  created  in  regard 
to  the  proper  direction  of  it. 

Winds  and  PTeatAer.— The  heaviest  and  most  lasting  gale  that  blows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn  is  from  South,  occasionally  shifting  a  point  or  two 
each  way.  This  gale  1  have  frequently  known  to  come  on  in  a  squall,  and  continue, 
in  the  tempestuous  months,  to  blow  for  thirty-five  to  forty  hours  tc^ther.  The 
southern  horizon,  filled  with  rising  clouds,  heavy  and  white,  in  a  blue  sky,  is  a  sue 
indication  of  a  lasting  gale,  with  snow  squalls.  A  complete  calm  generally  follows 
this  wind,  which,  however,  is  not  very  frequent.  The  wind  at  East  invariably  ta 
light,  and  gradually  increases  to  a  strong  breeze ;  but  when  it  veers  from 
S.E.,  a  strong  gale  may  generally  be  expected,  with  snow  or  rain  squalls. 

A  North  gale  also  corner  on  gradually ;  and  towards  the  end,  which  is  generally 
about  thirty  hours,  it  draws  from  the  N.W.  and  brings  rain,  and  presently  shilb 
into  the  S.W.,  without  ceasing  to  blow,  and  continues  from  that  point  twelve  er 
fifteen  hours.  All  gales  are  of  shorter  duration  in  summer  than  in  winter;  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  a  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere  for  shelter  from  a  3.W,  «■ 

*  We  do  not  here  quote  the  diiections  gi?en  by  CapL  Weddell,  as  the  late  survey  W, 
King  will  saperaede  Uie  nccesiity  of  so  doing.    Saffice  it  to  say,  that  Capt.  Weddell  mt 
Wiffwam  Cove,  at  above  (which  is  described  in  part  i.  page  55) ;  MaxweWi Harbour  ( 
Indkm,  CoMf  'm  New  Tear  Sound  (page  68) ;  and  Clear  Bottom  Bay  (page  58).  *  ^y 
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willtout  the  fear  of  itsshifling  to  the  northward ;  but  the  contrary  must  be  guarded 
against,  as  the  wind  shlAs  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  continuing  to  blow  with  great 
violence. 

In  the  most  windy  months  N.W.  gales  blow  with  great  force,  when  they  rapidly 
rise  near  that  point,  and  generally  last  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  To  the  S.W. 
of  Cape  Horn  they  blow  with  less  violence,  but  are  more  durable.  In  the  summer 
season  the  winds  between  S.W.  and  N.W.  frequently  blow  in  gusts  of  six  or  eight 
hours'  continuance,  at  the  strength  of  a  brisk  gale ;  it  then  becomes  moderate, 
and  tlie  wind  inclines  to  the  northward. 

In  the  summer  I  have  observed  the  coincidence  of  fine  weather  with  light 
easterly  winds  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  when  in  South  declination,  and  at 
the  time  of  full  moon  to  blow  strong  from  the  northward.  There  being  many 
exceptions,  however,  to  the  natural  action  of  the  wind,  produced  by  localities,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  systematize  the  indications  of  the  winds  and  weather 
satisfactorily.  We  must,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  an  approximation  to 
certainty  in  these  matters. — (A  Voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  Appendix,  pp.  231 — 
238.) 

Remarks  by  Capt.  F.  W,  Beechey,  /{.AT.— About  the  parallel  of  Cape  St.  John 
we  encountered  strong  S.W.  winds  with  long  heavy  seas,  and  stretched  to  the 
southward  to  lat.  58^  2'  S.,  regretting  that  we  had  not  passed  inside  the  Falkland 
Islands ;  as,  in  that  case,  we  should  have  been  nearly  a  day's  run  farther  to  the 
westward  before  we  encountered  these  adverse  winds.  After  two  days  the  wind 
veered  to  S.S.W.,  and  blew  hard,  but  the  sea  was  not  high.  We  now  stood  to 
the  N.W.,  and  on  the  17th,  in  lat.  5ff^  21'  S.,  Ion.  61^  51'  W.,  bad  a  few  hours' 
calm.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  from  the  southward,  and  continued 
moderate,  with  fine  weather  and  a  smooth  sea ;  and  the  next  day,  having  carried 
us  123  miles,  we  made  Cape  Horn,  14  miles  distant  on  the  lee  beam,  bearing 
N.  2°  W.,  true  ;  the  wind  still  from  the  southward. 

Between  Cape  Horn  and  Diego  Ramirez  we  had  soundings  with  45  fathoms 
rock,  and  60  fathoms  sand ;  and  afterwards  from  84  to  60  fathoms  gravel,  coarse 
and  fine  sand,  and  some  coral.  That  night  we  passed  to  the  northward  of  Diego 
Ramirez  at  9  miles  distant,  not  having  less  than  6Q  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  coarse 
sand.  The  following  morning  the  Isles  of  Ildefonso  bore  N.  5^  W.,  true^  9  miles, 
and  we  had  73  fathoms,  fine  sand ;  and  at  noon  York  Minster,  at  the  entrance 
of  Christmas  Sound,  bore  N.  37^  £.,  true^  19  miles,  82  fathoms,  coral  and  stones. 
Not  liking  to  range  the  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  so  close  during  the  night  with 
a  southerly  wind,  we  tacked ;  and,  with  the  wind  still  at  S.S.W.,  stood  for  thirty- 
six  hours  to  the  S.E.  into  the  meridian  of  Diego  Ramirez ;  and,  when  36  miles 
South  of  it,  we  again  kept  W.  by  S.,  with  the  wind  at  S.  by  W.  We  stood  on, 
and  had  light  winds,  fine  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea,  until  the  24th,  when  there 
was  a  calm  for  twelve  hours,  with  a  little  swell  from  N.E.  On  the  25th,  early, 
we  got  a  north-easterly  wind,  which  commenced  with  fine  weather  and  smooth 
water ;  and  at  noon  on  the  26th,  carried  us  to  the  79th  meridian  and  53rd  parallel 
of  latitude,  when  we  considered  ourselves  round  the  Horn.  In  this  situation  we 
were  143  miles  West  of  Cape  Pillar ;  having  numbered  exactly  fourteen  days  from 
the  time  at  which  we  were  100  miles  due  East  of  Staten  Land.    We  passed  Cape 
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HorD  on  one  Sunday,  and  on  the  following  crossed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar. 
Our  greatest  South  latitude  in  the  whole  passage  was  58^  2'  S.  The  gales  of  wind 
which  we  experienced  were  attended  with  a  long  swell,  that  by  no  means  strained 
the  ship,  and  we  did  not  see  a  particle  of  floating  ice. 

With  regard  to  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  rounding  Cape  Horn  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion,  as  in  the  same  months  both  good  and  bad  passages 
have  been  made ;  but  I  should  certainly  not  select  the  winter  time  if  I  had  my 
choice.  Independently  of  the  cold,  which  during  gales  of  wind  is  severely  felt  by 
a  ship*s  company  necessarily  wet  and  exposed,  and  the  probability  of  meeting  with 
floating  islands  of  ice,  surely  the  long  nights,  as  Capt.  Hall  has  justly  observed, 
must  augment,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Blossom^  a  preference  might  be  given  to  tbe  month  of 
September;  but  in  the  very  same  month  Capt.  Falcon,  in  the  Tyne,  had  a  long 
and  boisterous  passage.     I  concur  in  opinion  with  Cook,  Perouse»  Krusenstem, 
and  others,  in  thinking  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  going  far  to  the  south- 
ward, and  I  should  recommend  always  standing  on  that  tack  whicb  gained  most 
longitude,  without  paying  any  regard  to  latitude,  further  than  taking  care  to  keep 
South  (say  a  degree)  of  Cape  Horn.     With  a  N.W.  wind  I  would  stand  S.W., 
and  with  a  S.W.  wind  N.W.,  and  so  on.     If  there  were  a  doubt»  I  should  give 
the  preference  to  the  southern  tack,  unless  far  advanced  in  that  direction.     We 
did  not  find  the  strongest  winds  near  the  land,  but  on  the  contrary  ;   and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  here,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  places,  they  do  not  blow  home ; 
and  that  within  30  miles  of  the  land  the  sea  is  broken  by  the  inequality  of  the 
bottom.     There  is,  however,  great  objection  to  nearing  the  land  eastward  of  Cape 
Horn,  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  current  sets  through  the  Strait 
le  Maire,  particularly  with  a  southerly  wind.   This  does  not  obtain  to  the  westward 
of  Diego  Ramirez,  in  which  direction  I  see  no  objection  to  approaching  the  coast 
within  40  or  60  miles.     Cook  ranged  this  shore  very  close  in  December,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  found  the  current  setting  off  shore,  and  at  other  times 
slowly  along  to  the  S.E. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  passage  the  currents  ran  to  the  N.W.,  but  afler  passing 
the  latitude  of  40°  S.,  they  set  to  the  eastward ;  and  when  we  arrived  off  Cape 
Horn  the  ship  was  S.  40°  £.,  116  miles  of  her  reckoning. 

While  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diego  Ramirez  there  was  little  or  no 
current,  but  to  the  westward  it  ran  to  the  W.N.W.  It,  however,  soon  after 
changed,  and  on  our  arrival  off  Concepcion  the  whole  amount  of  current  was 
N.  49°  E.  147  miles.  In  rounding  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  with  a  southerly  wind,  full 
4  points  must  be  allowed  for  variation  and  current.  For  in  this  high  latitude  there 
will,  in  most  ships,  be  found  10  or  12  degrees  more  variation  with  the  head  West 
than  East :  and  though  the  true  variation  be  but  24°  £.,  at  least  29  or  30  decrees 
must  be  allowed  going  westward. 

We  found  the  barometer  in  this  passage  an  invaluable  instrument;    upon  as 
occasion  did  it  deceive  us.     In  passing  these  latitudes  my  attention  was  drawn  ts- 
the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  I  usually  found  to  precede^ 
shift  of  wind  from  South  to  North,  and  tnce  versd,  even  before  that  of  the  tTiMii 
rature  of  the  air.  i^i^ 
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On  the  home  passage  of  the  BlosBom^  June  22,  1828,  the  ship  had  an  easterly 
wind,  which  veered  to  S.E.  and  drove  her  away  to  the  latitude  of  56^  18'  S., 
and  longitude  75^  W.,  when  she  encountered  S.  by  £.  winds,  which  carried  her 
past  Cape  Horn  on  the  30th.  The  winds  were  now  fair ;  but  off  the  Falkland 
Islands  they  were  variable,  until  they  settled  in  the  E.S.E.  quarter.  With  this 
she  advanced  to  35^  North,  when  she  encountered  N.E.  and  N.W.  gales,  with 
heavy  cross  seas,  and  then  several  pamperos,  which  were  attended  with  vivid 
lightning.  We  afterward,  says  Capt.  Beechey,  made  progress  to  the  northward, 
and  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  21st  of  July. 

In  this  passage,  which  was  made  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  greatest  cold  was 
21^.  From  Cape  Horn  to  the  Falkland  Islands  we  had  thick  showers  of  snow, 
and  had  we  been  bound  the  opposite  way,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  felt  the 
weather  severely.  The  barometer,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  proved  an  invaluable 
monitor.  From  the  time  we  quitted  Mas-a-Fuera  until  we  were  off  Staten  Land^ 
the  winds  were  advantageous  for  making  the  passage  to  the  Pacific,  and  so  far 
they  favour  the  opinion  of  the  winter  time  being  the  most  desirable  for  this 
purpose.  The  current  in  this  passage  ran  to  the  S.E.  to  lat.  46®  S.,  then 
North  two  days,  and  from  48®  to  57®  S.,  between  N.W.  and  S.W.,  at  the 
rate  of  13  miles  a  day.  From  lat.  57®  S.,  and  Ion.  68®  W.,  they  ran  to  the  N.E. 
until  we  passed  the  cape,  and  then  westerly  and  north-westerly  to  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Off  the  River  Plata  they  ran  to  the  S.W.  and  South.  On  our  arrival 
at  Rio  Janeiro  the  whole  effect  of  the  current  from  Coquimbo  was  S.  62®  W., 
82  miles. 

From  the  experience  of  these  two  passages  round  the  Horn,  I  am  of  opioioo 
that  a  ship  bound  to  the  Pacific  should  pass  inside  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
round  Staten  Land  as  closely  as  possible,  as  she  will  most  likely  encounter 
S.W.  winds  directly  the  Pacific  is  open.  A  N.W.  wind  off  the  Falklands  will, 
I  think,  generally  veer  to  West  and  S.W.  on  approaching  Staten  Land.  With  S.W. 
winds  off  Staten  Land,  nothing  is  left,  of  course,  but  to  stand  to  the  southward.  I 
should  not,  however,  recommend  keeping  this  board  longer  than  to  get  an  offing, 
except  westing  was  to  be  made  by  it ;  and  if  not,  I  would  go  about  directly  a  mite 
of  longitude  was  to  be  gained  on  the  in-shore  tack;  avoiding,  however,  a  near 
approach  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  eastward  of  Cape  Horn,  on  account  of  the  N.E. 
set  through  Strait  le  Maire,  with  southerly  winds.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  going 
to  a  high  southern  latitude,  if  it  can  be  avoided  without  loss  of  longitude.  With 
regard  to  the  fact,  that  gales  of  wind  are  stronger  near  the  land,  I  own  I  cannot 
concur  in  such  an  opinion.  On  a  comparison  of  the  Blo$gom*$  passage  out  with 
that  of  a  brig  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  Parker,  which  rounded  the  Horn  at 
the  same  time,  it  appeared  that  whilst  she  was  experiencing  strong  winds  and 
heavy  seas,  which  washed  away  some  of  her  boats,  the  Blossomf  close  in  with  the 
land,  had  fine  moderate  weather,  and  no  other  indication  of  the  gales  the 
Hellespont  was  encountering  than  by  a  long  southerly  swell  setting  upon  the 
shore  ;  and  that  the  Blossom  had  the  advantage  of  a  westerly  current,  while  the 
brig  was  put  back  20  miles  daily  by  one  in  the  opposite  direction. 

With  regard  to  passing  inside  or  outside  the  Falkland  Islands,  I  think  the 
latter  preferable,  especially  in  winter,  as  the  winds  sometimes  hang  in  the  eastern 
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quarter  at  that  period,  and  are  apt  to  run  a  ship  in  with  the  River  Plata.— 
(Appendix,  pp.  632—634.) 

These  extracts  appear  to  us  to  include  all  the  most  important  observations  that 
have  been  made,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  multiply  them,  as  might 
easily  be  done.  We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  observations  on  entering  or  leaving 
the  Pacific  by  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 


THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGALHAENS. 

The  ample  description  of  the  physical  features  of  this  remarkable  strait,  by 
Capt.  King,  are  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work.  The  following  general 
directions  are  by  the  same  officer : — 

The  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  navigators  in  passing  roond  Cape 
Horn,  as  well  from  adverse  winds  as  the  severe  gales  and  heavy  sea  that  they  are 
exposed  to,  are  so  great,  that  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  has  naturally  been  looked 
to  as  a  route  by  which  they  may  be  avoided.  Hitherto  no  chart  has  existed  in 
which  much  confidence  could  be  placed  ;  but  by  the  present  survey,  the  naviga- 
tion through  it,  independent  of  wind  and  weather,  has  been  rendered  ranch 
easier ;  since  a  correct  delineation  of  its  shores,  and  plans  of  the  anchorages, 
have  been  made ;  and  sufficient  descriptions  of  them  have  been  given  to  assare 
the  navigator  of  his  place,  and  furnish  him  with  advice  as  to  his  proceedings. 
The  local  difficulties,  therefore,  have  been  removed ;  but  there  remain  much  mors 
serious  ones,  which  I  should  not  recommend  a  large,  or  even  any  but  a  vefy 
active  and  fast-sailing,  square-rigged  vessel  to  encounter,  unless  detention  be  not 
an  object  of  importance. 

For  a  square-rigged  vessel  bound  through  the  strait,  the  following  directionB 
will  be  useful : — 

In  the  eastern  entrance,  the  winds  will  frequently  favour  a  ship's  arrival  off  the 
First  Narrow ;  where,  if  she  selects  a  good  anchorage  on  the  bank  which  booads 
the  northern  side  of  the  channel  (see  part  i.  pages  6, 6),  she  may  await  an  oppor- 
tOnity  of  passing  through  the  First  Narrow  and  of  reaching  Gregory  Bay ;  wheie 
also  a  delay  may  safely  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Second  Nanow, 
and  arriving  at  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Negro ;  at  which  place  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  eastern  entrance  cease. 

The  dangers  being  carefully  placed  on  the  chart,  and  now  sufficiently  described, 
nothing  n^ed  be  repeated  here ;  and,  indeed,  much  most  be  left  to  the  jndgmeBl 
and  discretion  of  the  navigator. 

The  passage  of  the  First  Narrow,  the  anchorage  to  the  eastward  of,  and  ia, 
Gregory  Bay,  the  passage  of  the  Second  Narrow,  the  anchorage  to  the  North  sf 
£lisabeth  Island,  and  the  passage  round  its  South  side,  are  described  on  pagsi 
6—10. 

The  tides  answer  best  for  vessels  entering  the  strait  at  the  period  of  full  aai 
change  of  the  moon,  since  there  are  two  westerly  tides  in  the  day.  In  the  wiaUr 
season,  if  the  morning  tide  be  not  sufficient  to  carry  a  vessel  through  the 
Narrow,  she  may  return  to  Possession  Bay,  select  an  anchorage,  and  be 
again  before  night;  or,  in  the  summer,  if  she  has  passed  the   Nanow, 
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enabled  to  anchor  for  the  tide,  there  will  be  sufficient  daylight  for  her  to  proceed 
with  the  following  tide  to  Gregory  Bay,  or  at  least  to  a  safe  anchorage  off  the 
peaked  hillocks,  on  the  North  shore  (page  7). 

I  have  twice  attempted  to  pass  the  First  Narrow,  and  been  obliged  to  return  to 
the  anchorage  in  Possession  Bay  (see  page  5)  ;  and  twice  I  have  passed  through  it 
against  a  strong  breeze  blowing  directly  through,  by  aid  of  the  tide,  which  runs, 
in  the  narrower  parts,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  an  hour.  When  the  tide 
and  wind  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  sea  is  very  deep  and  heavy,  and  breaks 
high  over  the  decks ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  close  reef,  or  lower  the  topsails 
on  the  cap,  and  drift  through ;  for  the  tide,  if  at  the  springs,  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  carry  a  ship  to  an  anchorage,  although  not  always  to  one  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  pass  the  night  at.  On  this  account  it  would  be  prudent  to 
return ;  for,  although  the  holding  ground  is  exceedingly  good,  yet,  to  part  in  the 
night,  or  drift  towards  or  through  the  Narrow,  could  scarcely  happen  without 
accident. 

In  leaving  the  anchorage  in  Gregory  Bay,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tide, 
which  continues  to  run  to  the  eastward  in  the  Second  Narrow  three  hours  after 
it  has  commenced  to  set  to  the  S.W.  at  the  anchorage  (see  page  8). 

With  a  leading  wind  through  the  Second  Narrow,  a  ship  will  easily  reach  an 
anchorage  off  Laredo  Bay  (page  10) ;  but,  if  the  tide  fails  upon  emerging  from  it, 
she  should  seek  for  a  berth  in  the  bay  to  the  North  of  Elizabeth  Island  (page  9), 
as  near  to  the  island  as  possible,  but  to  the  westward  of  its  N.E.  end,  to  be  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  tide.    The  depth  of  water,  however,  will  be  the  best  guide. 

Directions  to  pass  round  the  South  side  of  Elizabeth  Island  are  given  at  page  9 ; 
and  as  this  part  offers  some  dangers,  the  chart  and  the  description  should  be 
carefully  referred  to. 

The  only  advice  that  seems  wanting  to  improve  the  directions  of  the  coast 
from  this  to  Port  Famine  is,  with  a  south-westerly  wind,  to  keep  close  to  the 
weather  shore,  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  flaws  down  the  valleys ;  but  this  must 
be  done  with  caution,  in  consequence  of  the  squalls  off  the  high  land,  the  violence 
of  which,  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  them,  cannot  be  well  imagined. 

The  fourth  section,  from  pages  15 — 17,  part  i.,  gives  an  account  of  the  anchor- 
ages between  Port  Famine  and  Cape  Froward ;  of  which  the  only  convenient  one 
for  a  ship  is  St.  Nicholas  Bay  (page  17),  and  to  which,  if  defeated  in  passing  round 
the  cape,  a  ship  had  better  return  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  reach  as  well  as  to  leave,  and 
extremely  convenient  to  stop  at,  to  await  an  opportunity  of  proceeding.^ 

From  Cape  Froward  to  the  westward,  unless  favoured  by  a  fair  wind,  it  is 
necessary  to  persevere  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  advancing 
step  by  step.  There  are  several  anchorages  that  a  ship  may  take  up,  such  as 
Snug  Bay,  off  Wood's  Bay,  near  Cape  Ck>ventry,  in  Fortescue  Bay,  Elizabeth 
Bay,  and  York  Roads.  These  are  described  between  pages  23  and  27.  To  the 
westward,  in  Crooked  Reach,  the  anchorages  are  not  so  good,  and,  excepting 
Borja  Bay  (page  29),  none  seem  to  ofler  much  convenience.  Borja  Bay,  however, 
is  well  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency,  although  for  a  square-rigged  vessel 
there  must  be  some  difficulty  in  reaching  it. 

Long  Reach  is  both  long  and  narrow,  and  ill  supplied  with  anchorages  for  a 
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ship ;  such  as  they  are,  Swallow  Harbour,  Playa  Parda,  Marian's  Cove,  and  Half 
Port  Bay,  seem  to  be  the  best  (pages  30  and  32).  In  thick  weather,  although  the 
channel  is  very  narrow,  yet  one  side  is  scarcely  visible  from  the  other,  and  the 
only  advantage  it  has  over  other  parts  of  the  strait  is  the  smoothness  of  the  water. 
In  Sea  Reach  there  is  a  heavy  rolling  swell,  with  a  short  and  deep  sea,  which 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  beat  to  windward  (page  33). 

Tamar  Harbour  (page  34),  Valentine  Harbour  (page  36),  Tuesday  Cove  (page 
37),  and  the  Harbour  of  Mercy  (page  37),  are  the  best  anchorages ;  the  latter 
is  very  convenient  to  occupy,  to  await  an  opportunity  of  sailing  out  of  the  strait 

In  the  entrance  the  sea  runs  very  heavy  and  irregularly  during  and  after  a  gale; 
so  that  a  ship  should  not  leave  her  anchorage  in  the  Harbour  of  Mercy  without 
a  fair  or  a  leading  wind  to  get  her  quickly  through  it. 

For  small  vessels,  particularly  if  they  be  fore-and-aft  rigged,  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  local  difficulties  vanish  ;  and  inlets,  which  a  ship  dare  not  or  cannot 
approach,  may  be  entered  with  safety,  and  anchorage  easily  obtained  by  them. 
A  large  ship  will  perhaps  be  better  off  in  entering  and  leaving  the  strait  where 
there  is  open  space  and  frequently  a  heavy  sea ;  but,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
strait,  a  small  vessel  has  considerably  the  advantage.  She  has  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  through  the  Cockburn  Channel,  should  the  wind  be  north- 
westerly, which  will  very  much  reduce  the  length  of  the  passage  into  the  Pacific. 

One  very  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  passage  through  the  strait  b, 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  as  much  wood  and  water  as  can  be  required,  without 
the  least  difficulty ;  another  great  advantage  is  that,  by  hauling  the  seine  during 
the  summer  months,  from  January  to  May,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  along 
the  beaches  in  Port  Famine,  at  the  first  quarter  flood,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish 
may  be  obtained.  Excellent  fish  are  also  caught  at  the  anchorage  with  the  hook 
and  line,  at  all  seasons,  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening.  Fish  may 
also  be  obtained  with  the  seine  at  any  other  place  where  there  are  rivers.  Fresh- 
water Bay  and  Port  Gallant  are  equally  productive.  On  the  outer  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  an  excellent  fish  may  be  caught  in  the  kelp. 

Passage  from  the  Facific  to  the  Atlantic. — ^The  advantage  which  a  ship  will 
derive  from  passing  through  the  strait,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  for  there 
must  be  some  great  one  to  induce  the  seaman  to  entangle  his  ship  with  the  land 
when  fair  winds  and  an  open  sea  are  before  him,  is  very  great.  After  passing 
through  the  strait,  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly,  and  more  frequently  from 
the  northward  than  from  the  southward  of  West,  they  are  fair  for  his  running  up 
the  coast ;  or,  if  not,  the  ship  is  not  liable  to  receive  much  injury  from  the  sea, 
which  is  comparatively  smooth ;  whereas,  to  a  ship  passing  round  the  Horn,  if 
the  wind  be  N.W.,  she  must  go  to  the  eastward  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  be 
exposed  to  strong  gales  and  a  heavy  beam  sea,  and  hug  the  wind  to  make  her 
northing.  To  a  small  vessel  the  advantage  is  incalculable ;  for,  besides  filtiag 
her  hold  with  wood  and  water,  she  is  enabled  to  escape  the  severe  weather  thU 
so  constantly  reigns  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Coming  from  the  northward  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  an  offing  untQ  ill 
western  entrance  of  the  strait  is  well  under  the  lee,  to  avoid  being  thrown 
the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Victory,  which  is  rugged  and  inl 
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aDd  forming,  as  it  were,  a  breakwater  to  the  deep  rolling  swell  of  the  ocean,  is 
for  some  miles  off  fringed  by  a  cross  hollow  sea  almost  amounting  to  a  rippling. 

The  land  off  Cape  Victory  is  high  and  rugged,  and  much  broken  ;  and,  if  the 
weather  be  not  very  thick,  will  be  seen  long  before  the  Evangelists,  which  are  not 
visible  above  the  horizon  from  a  ship*s  deck  for  more  than  4  or  5  leagues.*  Pass 
to  the  southward  of  them,  and  steer  for  Cape  Pillar,  which  makes  like  a  high 
island.  In  calm  weather  do  not  pass  too  near  to  the  cape,  for  the  current  some- 
times sets  out,  and  round  the  cape  to  the  southward ;  but  with  a  strong  wind  get 
under  the  lee  of  it  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  steer  along  the  shore.  In  the 
night  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  close  to  the  land  of  the  South  shore ;  and  if  a 
patent  log  be  used,  which  no  ship  should  be  without,  your  distance  will  be 
correctly  known.  The  course  along  shore,  by  compass,  is  £.  J  S.;  and  if  the 
weather  be  thick,  by  keeping  sight  of  the  South  shore,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  proceeding  with  safety. 

The  Adventure  entered  the  strait  on  the  1st  of  April,  1830,  at  sunset ;  and  after 
passing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  islets  off  the  Harbour  of  Mercy,  steered  £.  j  S., 
magnetic^  under  close-reefed  topsails,  braced  by,  the  weather  being  so  squally  and 
thick  that  the  land  was  frequently  concealed  from  us ;  but,  it  being  occasionally 
seen,  the  water  being  quite  smooth,  and  the  course  steadily  steered,  with  the 
patent  log  to  mark  the  distance  run,  we  proceeded  without  the  least  anxiety, 
although  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  frequent  and 
violent.  When  abreast  of  Cape  Tamar,  that  projection  was  clearly  distinguished, 
as  was  also  the  land  of  Cape  Providence,  which  served  to  check  the  distance 
shown  by  the  patent  log ;  but  both  giving  the  same  results,  proved  that  we  had 
not  been  subjected  to  any  current ;  whereas  the  account  by  the  ship*s  log  was  very 
much  in  error,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  squalls  and  the  long  intervals 
of  light  winds,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the 
distance.  At  daybreak  we  were  between  Cape  Monday  and  the  Gulf  of  Xaultegua ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  we  were  abreast  of  Playa  Parda,  in  which,  after  a  calm  day, 
the  ship  was  anchored. 

In  the  summer  season  there  is  no  occasion  to  anchor  anywhere,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  tempestuous ;  for  the  nights  are  short,  and  hardly  dark  enough 
to  require  it,  unless  as  a  precautionary  measure,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
wood  and  water ;  the  best  place  for  which  is  Port  Famine,  where  the  beaches  are 
strewed  with  abundance  of  logs  of  well-seasoned  wood,  which  is  very  superior  to 
the  green  wood  that  must  otherwise  be  used. 

Notwithstanding  the  Adventure  experienced  no  current  in  the  western  part  of 
the  strait,  there  is  generally  a  set  to  the  eastward,  which  is  more  or  less  felt 
according  to  circumstances.  The  direction  and  strength  of  the  currents  are 
caused  by  the  duration  of  the  gales. 

The  chart  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  for  vessels  bound  through  from  the  westward 
as  far  as  Laredo  Bay  ;  after  which  a  few  directions  will  be  necessary.  The  land 
here  should  be  kept  close  on  board,  to  avoid  the  reef  off  the  S.W.  end  of  Santa 

*  From  the  Adventure's  deck,  the  eye  being  13  feet  above  the  water,  they  were  seen  on  the 
horizon  at  the  distance  of  14  miles. 

8c 
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Magdalena.  Being  abreast  of  il,  bear  away,  keeping  the  N-E.  extremity  of 
Elizabeth  Island  on  the  starboard  bow,  until  you  see  Santa  Martha  in  one  with, 
or  a  little  to  the  southward  of,  the  South  trend  of  the  Second  Narrow  (Cape  St. 
Vincent),  which  is  a  leading  mark  for  the  fair  channel  until  you  pass  the  spit  of 
shoal  soundings,  whicli  extends  across  to  Santa  Magdalena.  There  are  also  shoal 
soundings  towards  the  S.W.  end  of  Elizabeth  Island  ;  at  half  a  mile  oflf  we  had 
5  fathoms.  Cape  St.  Vincent  being  then  the  breadth  of  Santa  Martha  open  to  the 
northward  of  that  island.  Keeping  the  cape  just  in  sight  to  the  northward  of 
Santa  Martha,  steer  on  and  pass  round  the  low  N.E.  extremity  of  Elizabeth  Island, 
ofF  which  are  several  tide  eddies.  The  tide  here  sets  across  the  channel  (see 
remarks  upon  the  tide  at  page  27). 

Now  steer  for  the  Second  Narrow,  keeping  Cape  Gregory,  which  will  be  just 
discernible,  as  the  low  projecting  extreme  of  the  North  side  of  the  Second  Narrow, 
on  the  starboard  bow,  until  you  are  3  miles  past  Santa  Martha  ;  the  course  may 
then  be  directed  for  the  cape,  opening  it  gradually  on  the  larboard  bow  as  you 
approach  it,  to  avoid  the  shoal  that  extends  off  it. 

If  you  anchor  in  Gregory  Bay,  which  is  advisable,  in  order  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  tide  for  running  through  the  First  Narrow,  haul  up  and  keep  at  1^  miles 
from  the  shore.  When  the  North  extremity  of  the  sandy  land  of  the  cape  is  in  a 
line  with  the  West  extreme  of  the  high  table-land,  you  will  be  near  the  anchorage; 
then  shorten  sail,  and  when  the  g^een  slope  begins  to  open,  you  will  have  14 
fathoms :  you  may  then  anchor,  or  keep  away  to  the  N.E.,  and  choose  a  con- 
venient depth,  taking  care  not  to  approach  the  shore,  so  as  to  bring  Cape  Gregory 
to  the  southward  of  S.  by  W,  4  W.  (by  compass).  The  best  berth  is  with  the  cape 
bearing  S.S.W.  (see  page  7). 

Hence  to  the  First  Narrow  the  course  by  compass  is  due  N.E.  by  E.*  The 
land  at  the  entrance  being  low  will  not  at  first  be  perceived,  but  on  steering  on 
you  will  first  see  some  hummocky  land,  making  like  islands.  These  are  hills  on 
the  eastern  or  Fuegian  side  of  the  Narrow.  Soon  afterwards  a  flat,  low  sand-hill 
will  be  seen  to  the  northward,  and  this  is  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Point  Barranca 
(see  p.  7).  On  approaching  the  Narrow  at  4  miles  off,  keep  a  clifiTy  head,  4  or 
5  miles  within  the  East  side  of  the  Narrow,  open  of  the  trend  of  Point  Barranca, 
by  which  you  will  avoid  the  shoal  that  extends  oiF  the  latter  point  (page  7). 
You  should  not  go  into  less  depth  than  6  fathoms.  At  roost  times  of  the  tide 
there  are  long  lines  and  patches  of  strong  ripplings  through  which  you  must  pass* 
The  shoal  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  kelp. 

When  the  channel  through  the  Narrow  bears  by  compass  N.  by  E.  j  E.,  steer 
through  it;  and  that,  or  a  N.N.E.  course,  will  carry  you  through.  On  each  side 
the  bank  extends  off  for  some  distance ;  but,  by  keeping  in  mid-channel,  there  b 
no  danger  until  the  cliffy  coast  be  passed,  when  reefs  extend  off  either  shore  for 
some  distance,  particularly  off  Cape  Orange.  The  N.N.E.  course  must  be  k«it 
until  the  peak  of  Cape  Orange  bears  S.  and  the  northern  Direction  Hill  (pan  6) 
W.S.W.,  or  W.  by  S.  J  S.  by  compass.    Then  steer  E.N.E.  for  Cape 

•  If  from  the  Second  Narrow,  N.E.  ^  E.  will  be  tlie  compass  course ;  bat  I  should 
a  ship  hauling  up  to  the  northward  until  abreast  of  Cape  Gr^ory,  and  then  to  steer  a 
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taking  care  not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  .bank  off  Cape  Orange,  or  the  one 
on  the  North  side  of  Possession  Bay,  for  which  the  chart  must  be  consulted. 

For  a  small  vessel,  the  passage  through  the  strait  from  West  to  East  is  not  only 
easy,  but  to  be  strongly  recommended  as  the  best  and  safest  route.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  passage  would  be  quite  as  expeditious,  and  perhaps  much  safer,  to  enter 
the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  and  pass  down  the  Concepcion  Strait,  the  Sarmiento  or  St. 
Estevan  Channels,  and  Smyth's  Channel,  and  enter  the  strait  at  Cape  Tamar. 
In  these  channels  northerly  winds  prevail,  and  there  is  no  want  of  convenient  and 
well-sheltered  anchorages  for  the  night,  many  of  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  multitudes  of  others,  and  perhaps  much  better  ones,  might  be  found. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  who  passed  through  the  strait 
from  the. eastward  in  January,  1836,  and  from  the  westward  in  July  in  the  same 
year. 

The  winter  months  no  doubt  are  the  best  to  make  a  passage  through  from  the 
enstward*  Capt.  King  remarks,  you  have  much  finer  weather  and  frequent 
easterly  winds,  both  of  which  I  experienced. 

From  the  westward^  in  the  summer  months,  I  should  not  hesitate,  in  any  vessel, 
to  come  through ;  the  nights  being  short,  and  constant  westerly  winds,  you  may 
choose  your  anchorages.  My  passage  through,  last  July,  answered  a  double 
purpose,  although  longer  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  We  procured  wood  and 
water,  repaired  sails,  rigging,  &c.,  and  in  a  measure  recruited  the  crew,  they  being 
in  their  beds  every  night ;  for  I  am  well  aware  that,  had  we  come  round  Cape 
Horn,  not  one  of  them  would  have  weathered  it  out.  The  scurvy  had  already 
made  its  appearance,  and  all  complaining  of  sore  feet,  caused  by  constant 'wet 
with  salt  water.  I  always  made  it  a  point,  ere  I  started  in  the  morning,  to  secure 
an  anchorage  before  dark,  owing  to  the  crew  being  in  a  sickly  state. 

In  a  square-rigged  vessel  I  would  not  attempt  the  passage  from  East  to  West, 
not  from  any  fear  of  wreck,  but  the  detention  likely  to  accrue ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
putting  back  occasionally  from  the  place  you  start  from  would  be  no  uncommon 
circumstance.  In  two  or  three  instances,  when  I  was  obliged  to  do  so  (say  to 
Tamar  Harbour  or  Borja  Bay),  had  not  the  Mary  Anne  been  a  handy  and  good 
sailing  vessel  (a  schooner),  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  gain  the  anchorages, 
and  in  that  case  lost  as  much  ground  as  would  have  taken  days  to  fetch  up. 

It  may  be  well  enough  for  her  Majesty's  ships,  with  plenty  of  hands,  when 
detention,  at  times,  is  no  great  object,  but  not  for  merchant  vessels,  who  have  no 
more  than  just  sufficient  to  weigh  an  anchor,  and  almost  everything  depends 
upon  the  facility  with  which  they  perform  their  voyages.* 

PASSAGES  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AMERICA. 

Chile. 

Capt.  FitzRoy  says  : — How  to  make  passages  is  easy  to  tell,  for  there  are  but 

two  ways.     When  going  to  the  northward,  steer  direct  to  the  place,  or  as  nearly 

so  as  is  consistent  with  making  use  of  the  steady  winds  which  prevail  in  the 

offing ;  and  if  bound  to  the  southward,  steer  also  direct  to  the  place,  if  fortunate 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  April,  1837,  pp.  220-1. 
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enough  to  have  a  wind  which  admits  of  it :  but  tf  not,  stand  out  to  sea  by  the 
wind,  keepiDg  every  sail  clean  full,  the  object  being  to  get  through  the  advene 
southerly  winds  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  reach  a  latitude  from  which  the  ship 
will  be  sure  of  reaching  her  port  on  a  direct  course.  Every  experienced  seamaa 
knows  that,  in  the  regions  of  periodic  winds,  no  method  is  more  iDCODsistent  with 
quick  passages  than  that  of  **  hugging  the  wind."  When  Rear- Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  was  on  the  coast,  he  used  to  cross  the  southerly  winds  with  a 
topmast  studding-sail  set,  his  object  being  to  get  through  them. 

Peru.* 

With  regard  to  making  passages  along  this  coast,  little  difficulty  is  found  in 
going  to  the  northward  ;  a  fair  offing  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  ensure  any  yessel 
making  a  certain  port  in  a  given  number  of  days :  but  in  working  to  windward 
some  degre  of  skill  and  constant  attention  are  necessary. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  in-shore  or  off-shore  route 
should  be  preferred  ;  but  Capt.  FitzRoy's  experience,  added  to  the  infoTmation 
he  obtained  from  those  who  were  said  to  understand  the  navigation  of  that  coast, 
led  him  to  suppose  the  following  mode  to  be  the  best : — 

On  leaving  Guayaquil  or  Payta,  if  bound  to  Callao,  work  close  in-shore  to 
about  the  Islands  of  Lobos  de  Afuera.  All  agree  in  this.  Endeavour  always  to 
be  in  with  the  land  soon  after  the  sun  has  set,  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  land-wind,  which  begins  about  that  time  ;  this  will  frequently  enable  a  ship 
to  make  her  way  nearly  along  shore  throughout  the  night,  and  place  her  in  a 
good  situation  for  the  first  of  the  sea-breeze. 

Af^er  having  passed  the  before-mentioned  islands,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
work  upon  their  meridian,  until  you  approach  the  latitude  of  Callao  ;  then  stand 
in,  and  if  it  be  not  fetched,  work  up  along  shore,  as  above  directed. 

Some  people  attempt  to  make  this  passage  by  standing  off  for  several  days, 
hoping  to  fetch  in  on  the  other  tack  ;  but  this  will  generally  be  found  a  fruitless 
effort,  owing  to  the  northerly  set  that  takes  place  on  approaching  the  equator. 

For  a  vessel  bound  from  Callao  to  Valparaiso^  there  is  no  question  but  that  by 
running  off*  with  a  full  sail  the  passage  will  be  made  in  much  less  time  than  by 
working  in-shore,  for  she  may  run  quite  through  the  trade,  and  fall  in  with  the 
westerly  winds,  which  are  always  found  beyond  it.  But  for  the  intermediate 
ports  (excepting  Coquimbo)  the  case  is  different,  as  they  lie  considerably  within 
the  trade-wind,  and  must  be  worked  for  by  that  alone.f  For  these  ports  it  may 
be  recommended  to  work  along  shore  as  above  directed,  as  far  as  the  Island  of 
San  Galian,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  more  to  the  eastward,  so  that  a  long 
leg  and  a  short  one  may  be  made  (with  the  land  just  in  sight)  to  Arica,  or  to  any 
of  the  ports  between  it  and  Pisco. 

From  Arica,  the  coast  being  nearly  North  and  South,  vessels  bound  to  die 
southward  should  make  an  offing  of  not  more  than  15  or  20  leagues  (to  ensue 

•  Remarks  by  Capt.  FitzRoy. 

t   A  very  dull  sailer  indeed,  in  tliis  case,  might  do  better  by  running  through  the  » 
making  southing  in  the  oHing,  so  as  to  return  to  the  nortliward  along  Uie  coast,  than  hy  «« 
ins  to  work  to  windward  against  a  trade- wind,  which  never  varies  more  than  a  few  poluti^ 
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keeping  the  sea-breeze),  and  work  upon  that  meridian  till  in  the  parallel  of  the 
place  to  which  they  are  bound.  But  on  no  account  is  it  advisable  to  make  along 
stretch  off;  for  as  the  limit  of  the  trade-wind  is  approached,  it  gradually  hauls  to 
the  eastward,  and  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  even  fetching  the  port  from 
which  they  started. 

The  average  passage,  in  a  well-conditioned  merchant  vessel,  from  Guayaquil  to 
Caliao,  is  from  6fteen  to  twenty  days,  and  from  Callao  to  Valparaiso  about  three 
weeks ;  fast-saiiiog  schooners  have  made  these  passages  in  much  less  time  ;  and 
there  is  an  instance  of  two  men-of-war,  in  company,  having  gone  from  Callao  to 
Valparaiso,  remained  there  two  days,  and  re-anchored  at  Callao  on  the  twenty-first 
day.  But  these  are  rare  occurrences,  and  only  to  be  done  under  most  favourable 
circumstances,  such  as  meeting  with  a  **  norther*'  soon  after  leaving  Callao. 

Remarks  by  M.  Lartigue, — ^The  navigation  of  the  Peruvian  coast  is  very  easy 
in  summer ;  the  breezes  are  moderate ;  the  weather,  which  is  generally  clear, 
allows  the  latitude  to  be  observed  nearly  every  day,  and  to  recognise,  by  this 
means,  the  part  of  the  coast  opposite  to  which  you  may  be  :  there  is  then  no 
inconvenience  in  keeping  a  moderate  dbtance  off,  so  as  to  meet  with  fresh  breezes, 
and  thus  shorten  the  passage. 

The  weather,  which  is  often  cloudy  in  winter,  will  not  allow  of  observations  to 
be  taken  every  day,  and  you  must  then  direct  your  course  by  your  dead  reckon- 
ing, or  from  the  more  remarkable  objects  lying  on  the  coast.  Those  which  are 
met  with  between  the  Quebrada  Camarones  and  the  valley  of  Tambo  may  be 
made  out  at  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  when  between  these  two  remarkable 
points  you  may  proceed  by  keeping  7  or  8  leagues  off  the  land.  At  this  distance 
the  sea-breezes  keep  up  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

The  only  objects  at  all  remarkable  that  are  to  be  met  with  between  the  valley 
of  Tambo  and  that  of  Quiica  are  the  points  of  Hay  and  Cornejo,  but  these 
cannot  be  made  out  at  more  than  3  or  4  leagues  off,  for  when  farther  off  they 
appear  confounded  with  the  high  land  of  Peru.  It  seems  that,  in  this  season, 
you  must  continue  to  fix  your  position  by  the  sight  of  the  land,  and  so  follow 
the  coast  at  less  than  3  or  4  leagues  distant ;  but  as  you  then  only  find  light  airs, 
interrupted  by  calms  which  may  last  for  several  days  together,  you  run  the  risk  of 
being  carried  too  near  the  land  by  the  heavy  swell  which  is  felt  on  all  its  extent. 
The  depth  on  it  is  considerable,  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  very  bad ;  it  is 
only  at  the  opening  of  the  valleys  that  you  can  hope  to  find,  at  2  or  3  miles  from 
the  shore,  less  than  25  fathoms  water,  over  a  bottom  of  mud  or  fine  sand.  The 
only  advantage  that  will  be  gained  by  sailing  so  near  the  land  will  be  to  profit  by 
the  lightest  breeze  to  get  to  an  anchorage,  and  to  be  seldom  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  overrunning  it ;  but  these  advantages,  as  will  be  seen,  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  or  rather  the  dangers,  to  which  it 
exposes  a  ship. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  better  to  sail  farther  off  the  land,  keeping  at  7  or  8  leagues' 
distance ;  as  when  between  the  Quebrada  Camarones  and  the  valley  of  Tambo  the 
swell  is  not  felt  at  this  distance,  and  the  winds  will  be  fresh  ;  but  the  currents, 
which  constantly  run  to  the  N.W.,  cause  the  reckoning  to  be  very  erroneous,  and 
you  may  be  carried  to  leeward  of  your  port,  or  the  anchorage  you  may  be  seek- 
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ing.  Beyond  this,  this  inconvenience  is  without  danger,  and  cannot  occasion 
more  than  a  hindrance  ;  for  in  returning  to  the  required  destination,  sailing 
to  the  southward,  you  must  run  to  the  offing,  bear  up  to  the  wind,  and  then, 
approaching  the  land,  reach  the  port  which  has  been  overrun.  It  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, necessary,  following  the  general  rule,  to  make  an  exception  which  in  some 
circumstances  may  shorten  the  passage.  We  have  said  that  the  breeze  was 
sometimes  tolerably  fresh,  and  that  then  the  counter  current,  which  runs  to  the 
South  along  the  land,  extends  some  miles  in  the  offing  ;  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  better  to  work  in  this  counter  current,  at  all  times  when  the  force  of  the  wind 
allows  it,  and  you  have  not  overrun  your  port  more  than  2  or  3  leagues :  bat  if 
you  should  have  done  so  to  a  greater  distance,  it  will  be  preferable  to  take 
directly  the  first  course,  and  profit  by  this  breeze  to  get  away  from  the  land. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  manceuvre  thus  every  time  you  are  on  any:  portion  of 
the  coast  which  is  described. 

What  has  just  been  said  relative  to  the  mode  of  navigating  and  running  aiong 
the  coast  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  applies  to  the  portion  comprised 
between  the  valleys  of  Quilca  and  Ocona.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  valley  of  Camana,  which  is  also  as  easy  to  be  made  out  at  7  or  8  leagues* 
distance  as  that  of  Quilca,  has  the  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  latter  valley,  of 
not  being  perfectly  recognisable  when  it  bears  to  the  N.E.,  when  it  is  passed, 
and  you  cannot  sometimes  reach  the  anchorage  on  that  tack. 

In  winter,  as  in  summer,  you  must  always  be  particular  to  approach  the  land  to 
the  South  of  the  intended  port,  and  then  range  the  land  at  a  short  distance. 
The  breezes  being  more  fresh  in  summer,  and  the  swell  less  heavy,  make  the 
ports  present  fewer  difficulties  than  in  winter. 

Capt,  Basil  HalVs  Passages  on  the  Coast  of  Peru. 

From  Valparaiso  to  Lima^  27th  January  to  5th  February,  1821  (9  days). — ^Tbe 
wind  on  this  passage  is  always  nearly  the  same,  viz.,  S.S.E.  It  sometimes  haob 
a  point  or  two  to  the  eastward,  but  the  passage  is  always  certain.  The  only  pre- 
caution to  be  attended  to  is  to  run  well  off  the  land  in  the  first  instance,  say  150 
miles,  on  a  N.W.  course,  and  then  steer  direct  for  San  Lorenzo,  a  high  and  well- 
defined  island,  forming  the  eastern  side  of  Callao  Bay.  It  is  usual  to  make  the 
land  of  Morro  Solar,  which  lies  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  Callao,  and  then 
run  into  the  roads  by  the  Boqueron  passage,  or  proceed  round  the  North  end  of 
San  Lorenzo.  By  attending  closely  to  the  directions  on  Mr.  Foster's  chart, 
transmitted  to  the  Admiralty,  any  vessel  may  safely  enter  the  Boqueion ;  bat 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  lead  and  the  bearings,  and  an  anchor  kept 
ready  to  let  go. 

It  is  generally  calm  in  the  mornings,  and  sometimes  foggy ;  but  about  deven 
o^clock  it  clears  up,  and  the  breeze  freshens  from  the  southward,  which  enabkl 
ships  to  reach  the  anchorage  generally  without  a  tack,  after  rounding  the  North 
end  of  Lorenzo ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  outer  route,  which  is  entirely  Am 
from  danger,  is  preferable  to  the  other,  at  least  for  a  stranger. 

Lima  to  Valparaiso, 2Sth  February  to  ISth  March,  1821  ( 1 8 davs\ -—fn^m,^^^^ 
passage  from  Peru  to  Chili  requires  some  attention,  and  may  generally  fae 
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by  a  man-of-war  in  less  than  three  weeks ;  it  has  been  made  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night by  a  frigate,  which,  however,  on  the  next  occasion,  took  twenty-eight  days. 
The  point  which  contributes  most  to  the  success  of  this  passage  is  keeping  well 
off  the  wind  after  leaving  Lima,  and  not  having  any  scruples  about  making 
westing,  provided  southing  can  also  be  gained.  The  S.£.  trade-wind,  through 
which  the  greater  part  of  this  course  is  to  be  made,  invariably  draws  to  the  east- 
ward at  its  southern  limit,  and,  therefore,  a  ship  eventually  can  always  make  her 
southing.  The  object,  however,  being  to  get  past  the  trade  and  into  the  westerly 
winds,  which  lie  to  the  southward,  a  ship  ought  to  keep  the  wind,  at  least  abeam, 
while  crossing  the  trade.  In  winter,  that  is,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  the  trade-wind  blows  steadier,  and  its  southern  extreme  lies  4^  or  5^ 
to  the  northward  of  its  summer  limit,  which  may  be  taken  at  about  30^  or  31^  S. 

The  sun  was  near  the  equator  when  this  passage  was  made,  and  we  retained 
tlie  trade- wind  as  far  as  31®  S.,  after  which  we  had  northerly  and  N.W.  winds  as 
far  as  the  Island  of  Mas-a-fuera,  when  it  shifted  to  South,  and  then  to  S.E.  by  S., 
blowing  fresh.  This  changed  to  S.S.E.,  the  regular  coast-wind,  as  we  drew  in 
shore.  During  summer  the  land  ought  always  to  be  made  to  the  southward  of 
the  port.  In  winter,  when  hard  North  winds  are  frequent,  this  is  not  advisable. 
Perhaps,  at  such  seasons,  a  direct  course  for  Valparaiso  may  be  the  best,  after 
losing  the  trade  wind. 

Valparaiso  to  Lima,  by  the  **  EntremedioSj^  or  Intermediate  Ports,  21  th  May 
to  24/A  June,  1821. — From  Valparaiso  we  steered  at  the  distance  of  about  60 
miles  from  the  coast,  as  far  as  lat.  22J^  S. ;  when  we  hauled  in,  and  afterwards 
coasted  along  in  sight  of  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues,  as  far 
as  Arica.  The  winds  being  light  froi^  S.S.E.,  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  June 
that  we  anchored  there.  From  thence  we  coasted  along  by  Quiaca,  Morro  de 
Sama,  and  Ilo,  to  Mollendo,  the  winds  being  generally  from  the  eastward,  and 
drawing  off-shore  at  night ;  calm  in  the  mornings ;  and  hauling  in  from  the  sea  in 
the  day,  the  weather  invariably  fine.  From  Mollendo  to  Lima  we  had  a  fresh  breeze 
off-shore  about  S.E.  On  approaching  the  Morro  Solar  the  wind  fell  light,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  tow  the  ship  through  the  Boqueron  passage  into  Callao  Roads. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  passage  along  the  South  coast  of  Peru  from 
the  eastward ;  but  from  the  westward  a  great  deal  of  vigilance  is  requisite  to 
take  advantage  of  every  occasional  shift  of  wind,  since  by  this  means  alone  can  a 
passage  be  made.  The  best  authorities  are,  I  think,  against  standing  out  to  sea 
to  the  south-westward,  in  the  hopes  of  fetching  in  upon  the  starboard  tack.  The 
Constellation,  American  frigate,  tried  this  passage,  but  she  lost  a  great  deal  of 
time  thereby,  being  at  least  three  weeks  in  going  from  Lima  to  Mollendo. 

The  San  Martin,  bearing  Lord  Cocbrane*s  flag,  made  the  passage  to  Arica, 
which  is  considerably  farther,  in  thirteen  days,  by  keeping  inshore,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  changes  which  take  place,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  every 
evening  and  morning. 

As  the  weather  along  the  South  coast  of  Peru  is  invariably  fine,  ships  are  not 
otherwise  incommoded  at  the  various  anchorages,  than  by  a  high  swell,  which 
always  rolls  in  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Arica  is  the  only  place 
having  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  harbour ;  but  the  several  bays  described 
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in  Mr.  Foster's  Memoir  may  be  considered  safe,  provided  the  ground-tackling 
be  good. 

Chorillos  (near  Lima)  to  Valparaiso,  10 th  to  2Sth  o/Avgust,  1821  (18  davs). 
— ^This  being  what  is  called  the  winter  passage,  we  lost  the  trade-wind  in  lat. 
25°  S.,  after  which  we  had  the  winds  to  the  S.W.  as  far  as  lat.  27°  S.,  Ion.  88*^  W., 
when  it  shifted  to  the  N.W.  and  West,  and  so  to  the  S.W.  and  South,  as  far  as 
lat.  33°  S.,  Ion.  78°  W.  We  were  much  embarrassed  by  calms,  light  winds, 
and  heavy  rains,  after  which  the  wind  came  to  the  northward  and  N.N.W.,  with 
thick,  rainy  weather.  We  made  the  land  to  the  southward  of  Valparaiso  on  the 
27th,  and  got  in  next  day  by  the  wind  coming  round  to  the  S.W. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  northerly  winds  prevail,  with  heayy  rain  and 
unpleasant  weather,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  make  the  coast  to  the  southward 
of  the  port.  Neither  ought  a  ship,  I  think,  to  run  into  Valparaiso  in  one  of  these 
gales,  since  the  wind  frequently  blows  home,  and  is  attended  by  a  high  swell. 
During  the  winter  the  best  ground- tackle  ought  to  be  laid  out  to  the  northward, 
and  a  berth  taken  sufficiently  far  from  the  shore  to  allow  of  veering,  in  the  event 
of  bad  weather  coming  on.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  take  more  than  barely 
room  for  this  purpose,  since,  by  lying  near  the  shore,  there  will  be  always  an 
undertow,  which  relieves  the  sea-cable  of  great  part  of  the  strain.  As  the  launch 
will  on  these  occasions  be  apt  to  swamp  at  her  moorings,  she  ought  to  be  hoisted 
in  before  the  gale  comes  on,  of  which  the  barometer,  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  weather,  and  the  rising  swell,  generally  give  sufficient  warning.  PreTioos  to 
a  **  norther,"  also,  the  land  of  Concon,  and  that  beyond  it  to  the  northward, 
are  seen  with  unusual  sharpness  and  distinctness. 

This  passage  in  eighteen  days  may  be  ^rmed  short.  Formerly  thirty  days  was 
usual,  it  afterwards  sunk  to  twenty- five  days,  and,  at  the  period  of  our  arrival, 
three  weeks  was  considered  good.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Creole^  made  the  passage  from  Huacho  in  something  less  than  fourteen  days, 
the  distance  being  more  than  2,200  miles.  This  was  early  in  May,  1821  ;  and 
it  is  well  worth  attending  to,  that  the  trade-wind  was  crossed  with  a  foretop- 
mast  studding-sail  set,  no  regard  being  paid  to  any  object  but  getting  tbroogfa 
the  trade-wind  as  fast  as  possible.  The  same  ship,  however,  in  February  and 
March  of  the  following  year,  was  twenty-eight  days  making  the  passage,  but  tbb 
is  unusually  long  for  a  man-of-war. 

Valparaiso  to  Concepcion,  Bay  of  Arauco,  and  Island  of  Mocha,  Ist  to  21*/ 
October,  1821. — As  the  prevalent  winds  along  this  coast  are  from  the  southward, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  every  slant  that  will  allow  of  southing  being 
made,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  westerly  wind  on  the  third  day 
after  sailing,  which  carried  us  more  than  half  the  distance.  The  wind  subsequently 
was  South  by  West,  which  made  the  rest  of  the  passage  to  Ck>ncepcion  almost  fi 
dead  beat.  We  arrived  at  Talcahuana,  in  Concepcion  Bay,  on  the  8th.  Dvrisf 
the  9th  it  blew  fresh  from  the  northward.  We  afterwards  beat  up  to  the  Bif 
of  Arauco,  and  to  the  Island  of  Mocha,  in  38°  19^  S.,  having  on  this  ooeaMB 
been  favoured  with  a  south-easterly  breeze,  and  then  a  southerly  one,  to  stM^M 
with.  .  c«^f 

We  endeavoured  to  reach  Valdivia  also,  but  the  wind  came  from  South  by 
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and  blew  so  hard  that  we  were  obliged,  for  want  of  time,  to  give  it  up.  On  the 
return  passage  to  Valparaiso,  we  had  light  N.W.  and  West  winds,  then  S.W.,  and 
80  to  the  southward,  and  South  by  East,  which  is  the  most  common  wind. 

These  particulars  would  seem  to  point  out  that  a  passage  may  always  be  made 
to  the  southward  ;  for  the  winds  are  seldom  steady  for  twelve  hours,  and  by  taking 
care  to  profit  by  every  change,  southing  must  be  made. 

The  passage  from  Valparaiso  to  Concepcion  is  generally  made  in  ten  days, 
which  is  also  the  usual  time  required  for  a  passage  to  Lima  ;  the  distance,  how- 
ever, in  the  6rstcase,  is  220  miles,  and  in  the  latter,  1,320  miles — a  circumstance 
which  points  out  very  decidedly  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

Valparaiso  to  Lima,  calling  at  Coquimbo,  GuascOj  CopiapS,  Arica^  and  MoU 
lendoj  \5th  November  to  9th  December,  1821  (24  days), — The  winds  during  these 
passages  along  shore  are  always  light,  and  from  the  southward,  hauling  in  from 
sea  during  the  day,  and  freshening  from  off  the  land  in  the  night. 

Between  Mollendo  and  Callao  there  is  a  pretty  steady  breeze  from  E.S.E.,  with 
a  drain  of  current  along  shore — a  remark  which  applies  to  the  whole  coast  from 
Valparaiso  to  Lima. 

A  remarkable  increase  of  the  great  S.W.  swell  is  observable  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  on  the  coast,  especially  from  Arica  to  Huacho  inclusive — a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  land  at  those 
places. 

Lima  to  Pacasmayas,  Payta,  and  Guayaquil,  17 th  to  25th  December,  1821.—- 
The  winds  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil  are  moderate  from  the  southward ;  at 
night  hauling  to  the  south-eastward,  and  in  the  day  from  S.S.W. 

This  is  the  period  at  which  the  rains  are  expected  to  set  in,  and  the  heavy, 
threatening  aspect  of  clouds  over  the  hills  gave  us  reason  to  expect  that  we 
should  not  escape,  but  none  fell  during  our  stay,  between  the  23rd  and  the  30th 
of  December. 

The  passage  from  Guayaquil  back  to  Lima  requires  attention,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  directions,  which  I  obtaiqed  from  Don  Manuel  Luzurragui, 
captain  of  the  Port  of  Guayaquil. 

*'  The  average  passage,  in  a  well-found  and  well-managed  ship,  is  twenty 
days  ;  eighteen  is  not  uncommon ;  and  there  is  an  instance  of  a  schooner  doing 
it  in  twelve.  From  the  entrance  of  the  river  as  far  as  Punta  de  Aguja  (in  lat. 
6^  S.),  the  shore  must  be  hugged  as  close  as  possible,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  changes  of  wind,  which  take  place  only  near  the  shore.  In  this  way,  by 
due  vigilance,  slants  may  be  made  every  day  and  night.  On  reaching  Punta  de 
Aguja,  work  to  the  southward,  as  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  that  point  as  may  be, 
as  far  as  \\^°  lat.,  and  then  strike  in-shore  for  Callao,  and  if  it  is  not  fetched, 
creep  along  shore,  as  formerly  directed." 

Persons  accustomed  to  the  navigation  between  Lima  and  Valparaiso  are 
tempted  to  stand  boldly  out,  in  hopes  of  making  their  southing  with  ease,  and 
then  running  in  upon  a  parallel.  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  practicable;  and 
indeed  the  cases  have  no  resemblance,  since  the  passage  to  Valparaiso  is  made  by 
passing  quite  through  the  trade-wind  and  getting  into  the  variables ;  whereas 
Lima  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  trade;  accordingly,  a  ship  that  stretches  off  from 
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Guayaquil  comes  gradually  up  as  she  staDds  out,  and  finally  makes  about  a 
South  course  ;  when  she  tacks  again,  the  wind  shifts  as  she  draws  in,  and  will  be 
fortunate  if  she  can  retrace  her  first  course,  and  very  often  does  not  fetch  the 
point  left  in  the  first  instance. 

To  work  along  shore  with  effect,  the  land  must  be  kept  well  on  board,  and 
constant  vigilance  be  bestowed  upon  the  navigation,  otherwise  a  ship  will  make 
little  progress. 

Capt.  Andrew  Livingston^  well  known  in  the  nautical  world,  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  navigating  to  windward  from  Huanchaco  to  Callao  : — The 
most  intelligent,  experienced  persons  with  whom  I  conversed,  generally  recom- 
mended standing  off-shore  during  the  night,  and  in -shore  during  the  day;  but 
advised  that  any  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  beating  thus  to  windward 
should  take  care  to  be  pretty  close  to  the  shore  by  sunset,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  wind,  which  about  that  time  generally  draws  rather  off  the  land  ;  though  not 
sufficiently  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  land-wind. 

On  the  above  I  remark,  that  on  account  of  the  land  trending  so  much  to  the 
eastward,  if  you  stand  twelve  hours  off-shore  and  twelve  hours  in-shore,  at  the 
same  rate  of  sailing,  and  have  gained  any  southing  of  consequence,  you  will 
still  be  a  considerable  distance  off-shore  when  your  twelve  hours  are  completed 
standing  in  ;  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  in  general  most  advisable  to  stand 
off  only  about  ten  hours,  and  in  for  fourteen  hours  ;  as,  even  if  you  get  io-shore 
rather  too  soon,  you  can,  by  making  a  short  tack  or  two,  be  sure  of  being  near 
the  shore  at  sunset,  when  you  may  expect  the  wind  rather  to  favour  you  for  gaining 
southing  with  your  larboard  tacks  on  board. 

On  the  tack  off-shore  you  will  generally  find  that  the  vessel  comes  up  more 
and  more  as  you  stand  off,  but  do  not  let  this  persuade  you  to  stand  off  too  far, 
even  should  the  vessel  head  up  South  or  S.  by  £.  by  compass,  as  you  will  lose 
more  on  the  in-shore  tack,  when  you  must  be  headed  off  in  proportion  as  you  hare 
headed  up  on  the  off-shore  tack.  The  inspection  of  the  chart  will  at  once  coo- 
vince  any  person  of  this  fact,  even  if  there  is  no  northerly  current,  and  if  there 
is  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  a  northerly  current,  of  course  bringing  that  directly 
on  or  abaft  a  vessel's  beam,  must  sag  her  to  leeward. 

On  the  coast  of  Peru  the  water  is  frequently  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  and 
sometimes  quite  red,  as  if  mingled  with  blood.  Some  say  this  is  caused  by  fish 
spawn,  others  that  it  is  occasioned  by  small  crabs.  I  cannot  say  what  it  is,  fori 
had  no  microscope,  and  the  water,  when  drawn  even  from  the  reddest  spots, 
showed  no  colour  in  a  glass,  although  it  looked  rather  muddy  ;  nor  could  1 
perceive  animalcules  in  it  with  the  small  magnifying  glass  attached  to  my  sextasL 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  MEXICO,  ETC. 

Our  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  a  passage  along  these  cotils 
is  as  yet  but  scanty.    The  following  observations,  therefore,  by  lieutenanl-Csiik    \ 
mander  James  Wood,  of  H.M.S.  Pandora^  become  exceedingly  valuable.    IM 
former  page  we  have  given  the  observations  on  the  prevalent  winds  in  tKia  gM|i 
from  the  same  officer.  ^^ 
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From  the  Southward  to  Panatnd  JBay.— From  what  uiA»  u%:kiu  baiu  respecting 
the  winds  which  prevail  within  the  first  division,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  passage 
from  the  southward  to  Panamd  Bay  is  easily  made  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  but  in  the  fine  season,  when  within  the  influence  of  the  northers,  the 
following  plan  should  be  adopted.  Make  short  tacks  in-shore,  as  there  is  generally 
a  set  to  the  northward  found  within  a  few  miles  of  the  land,  and  where  that  is 
interrupted,  a  regular  tide  is  exchanged  for  a  constantly  contrary  current  farther 
off.  Between  Chirambira  Point  and  Cape  Corrientes  the  land  is  low  and  faced 
with  shoals,  caused  by  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  have  their  outlets 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  after  passing  Cape  Corrientes,  it  may  be  approached 
pretty  closely,  except  off  Francisco  Solano  Point,  where  some  shoal  rocky  patches 
extend  to  seaward,  as  the  coast  is  in  general  bold-to.  Care,  however,  should  be 
taken  not  to  run  into  the  calms  caused  by  the  high  lands,  as  it  isdifficult  to  get 
off  into  the  breeze  again,  and  the  swell  sets  in-shore  where  it  frequently  happens 
that  no  anchorage  is  to  be  found  till  close  to  the  rocks. 

In  beating  up  the  Bay  of  Panamd  in  the  fine  season,  the  eastern  passage,  or 
that  between  the  Islas  del  Rey  and  the  main,  is  to  be  preferred,  as,  with  one 
exception,  it  is  free  from  dangers.  The  water  is  smooth,  and  a  regular  tide 
enables  you  to  make  more  northing  than  it  would  be  possible  to  do,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  against  the  strong  current  and  short  high  sea  which  at  this  season 
prevail  in  the  centre  or  on  the  western  side.  During  the  rainy  season,  a  straight 
course  up  the  bay  is  preferable  to  entangling  yourself  with  the  islands,  the  current 
generally  following  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

From  Panamd  Bay  to  the  Southward. — But  the  great  difficulty  at  all  times 
consists  in  getting  either  to  the  southward  or  westward  of  Panamd.  The  passage 
to  the  southward  is  made  in  two  ways,— either  by  beating  up  the  coast  against  a 
constantly  foul  wind  and  contrary  current,  or  by  standing  off  to  sea  till  sufficient 
southing  is  made  to  allow  you  to  fetch  your  port  on  the  starboard  tack.  Both 
plans  are  very  tedious,  as  it  frequently  takes  twenty  days  to  beat  up  to  Guayaquil, 
whilst  six  or  seven  days  are  an  average  passage  down. 

From  Panamd  Bay  to  the  Westward, — If  bound  to  the  westward  during  the 
northers,  a  great  deal  of  time  may  be  saved  by  keeping  close  in*shore,  and  thus 
taking  advantage  of  them ;  they  will  carry  you  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya. 
When  past  the  Morro  Hermoso,  '<  Papagayos  "  may  be  looked  for,  and  with  them 
a  course  should  be  steered  for  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  when  it  will  depend  on 
the  port  you  are  bound  to,  whether,  after  crossing  the  gulf  by  the  aid  of  one  of  its 
gales,  you  should  keep  in  or  off-shore.  If  bound  for  Acapulco,  keep  in  and  beat 
up ;  but  if  bound  to  the  westward,  you  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  West  course, 
as  nearly  as  the  winds  will  allow  you. 

The  passage  to  the  westward  from  Panamd  during  the  rainy  season  is  a  most 
tedious  affair,  calms,  squalls,  contrary  winds  and  currents,  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  swell  and  extreme  heat,  as  well  as  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture 
and  rain,  are  the  daily  accompaniments.  It  often  occurs  that  20  miles  of 
westing  are  not  made  in  a  week,  and  it  is  only  by  the  industrious  use  of  every 
squall  and  slant  of  wind  that  the  passage  can  be  made  at  all.  Opinions  are 
divided  amongst  the  coasters  as  to  the  propriety  of  working  to  the  southward  and 
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trying  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  weatber,  or  beating  up  witbin  a  moderate  distmacte  of 
the  land.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  strong  winds 
and  frequent  squalls  which  so  often  occur  near  the  land  sometimes  allow  a  good 
long  leg  to  be  made  to  the  north-westward,  while,  farther  off,  this  advantage  is 
sacrificed  for  only  a  shade  finer  weather. 

From  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  Cape  St,  Lucas. — I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  to  the  westward  from  the  Bay  of  Panamd.  The  trade- 
wind  seems  to  possess  no  steady  influence  to  the  eastward  of  a  lioe  drawn  from 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  22°  N.,  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  the  equator.  Amongst 
these  islands  the  south-eastern  trade-wind  is  steady  during  nine  or  ten  months  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  only  in  January  and  February,  and  sometimes  March,  that 
they  are  interrupted  by  long  calms,  and  occasional  breezes  North  and  N.W.,  bat 
these  are  never  of  any  great  strength.  To  the  northward  of  them,  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  trade  seems  to  depend  upon  the  time  of  year.  In  the  early  part  of 
April  I  have  found  it  between  the  parallels  of  S°  and  13°  N.,  900  to  1,000 
miles  farther  to  the  eastward  than  at  the  end  of  June;  and  in  the  intermediate 
months,  either  more  or  less  to  the  eastward  as  it  was  earlier  or  later  in  the 
season,  but  in  no  case  that  I  have  met  with  has  a  steady  or  regular  trade  been 
experienced  till  the  above  line  has  been  reached.  It  is  this  circumstance,  and 
the  prevalence  in  the  intermediate  space  of  westerly  winds,  calms,  and  contrary 
currents,  that  makes  the  passage  from  Panam4  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  this 
line,  so  tedious.  I  have  been  forty  days  beating  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ia 
80°  W.,  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  trade  in  11 1°  W.,  a  distance  of  less  than  2,000 
miles,  or  on  an  average  about  40  miles  per  day. 

From  the  Meridian  of  Cape  St.  Lucas  Westward, — When  once  within  the 
influence  of  the  trade,  a  passage  is  easily  made  either  to  the  southward,  westward, 
or  northward ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eastern  verg^  of  this  trade 
seems,  in  these  parts,  to  be  influenced  by  the  seasons.  Thus,  in  June  and  July, 
I  found  it  fresh  from  N.N.W.,  and  even  at  times  N.W.,  as  far  out  as  the  mendian 
of  125°  W.,  whereas  in  March  and  April  it  was  light  from  N.N.E.  to  E.  and 
E.S.E.,  from  our  first  meeting  it  in  98°  W.  till  past  the  meridian  of  Cape  St. 
Lucas  in  110°  W.,  where  I  picked  up  a  good  steady  breeze  from  N.N.E. 

As  a  general  rule  the  wind  is  found  to  haul  more  to  the  eastward  as  you  get 
farther  off  the  land,  and  I  did  not  find  this  rule  affected  by  the  latitude,  as, 
although,  as  I  have  stated,  the  wind  hangs  to  the  northward,  and  even  at  times 
to  the  westward  of  North,  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  trade,  from  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  variables  near  the  equator,  I  found  it  about  the  meridian  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  far  to  the  eastward  on  and  near  the  line  as  it  was  in  35^  N. 
in  which  latitude  the  westerly  winds  are  in  general  met  with. 

Cape  Horn  to  A/ea:t(;o.— -Lieutenant  Osborne  R.N.,  says  : — Supposing  a  vend 
bound  to  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  and  running  before  the  southerly  gtfe. 
which  almost  constantly  blows  along  the  shores  of  South  America,  she  ought  to 
shape  a  course  so  as  to  cross  the  equator  in  about  98°  or  99°  West  looiritdb 
so  that,  when  she  gets  the  N.E.  trade,  she  will  be  at  least  6°  or  7°  to  the 
of  her  port— San  Bias  or  Mazatlan,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient 
from  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  avoid  their  currents  and  variable  win<ls. 
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We  crossed  in  Ion.  105^  W.,  having  been  recommended  to  do  so  by  some  old 
merchants  at  Valparaiso,  and  were  consequently,  although  a  remarkably  fast-sailing 
ship,  a  lamentably  long  time  in  making  the  distance.  Several  days'  log  of  the 
ship  shows  as  follows : — March  24th,  San  Bias,  672  miles  distant ;  25th,  646  miles 
distant ;  26th,  657  miles  distant.  Our  track  led  us  to  be  exactly  in  the  same 
longitude  as  our  port ;  when  we  got  the  trade,  and  it  hanging  well  to  the  north- 
ward, we  were  constantly  increasing  our  distance  until  in  the  latitude  of  San 
Bias,  when  an  in -shore  tack  of  course  shortened  it.  But  by  the  course  I  have 
recommended,  the  first  of  the  N.E.  trades  will  drive  the  vessel  into  the  meridian 
of  her  port,  and  shewill  thus  daily  decrease  her  distance.— (Nautical  Magazine, 
March,  1849,  pp.  139-40.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Should  a  vessel  be  bound  to  California  direct,  I  would  cross  the  equator  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  about  Ion.  100^  W. ;  cross  the  N.E.  trade  with  a  topmast 
studding-sail  set,  and  thus  pass  into  the  limit  of  the  westerly  winds,  about  300 
miles  to  windward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  once  on  them,  take  good  care 
to  keep  to  the  northward  of  my  port,  for,  as  you  approach  the  shore,  the  wind 
will  draw  round  North,  and  the  current  to  the  southward  increase. — (Lieutenant 
Osborn,  R.N.) 

Vancouver  was  on  this  coast  in  December,  1793,  and  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  navigation  on  the  Californian  coasts,  about  Monterey  and  San 
Francisco : — 

The  constant  North  winds  occasion  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  northward. 
The  practice  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  stand  a  great  distance  into  the  ocean,  until 
they  reached  far  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  the  port  whither  they  were 
bound,  and  then  steer  for  the  land  ;  but  from  our  observations,  during  the  time 
we  were  navigating  these  shores,  such  a  precaution  did  not  appear  by  any  means 
necessary,  at  least  at  that  season  of  the  year ;  and  as  this  coast  had  now  been 
explored,  and  the  direction  of  its  shores  and  conspicuous  places  ascertained,  so 
far  as  our  survey  extended,  I  was  convinced  that  vessels,  with  the  winds  we  had 
from  the  Bay  of  San^Francisco  (lat.  38°)  to  Point  Concepcion,  or  indeed  farther 
to  the  northward,  would  make  as  good  a  passage  with  the  assistance  of  the  land- 
winds,  which  in  general  blow  from  the  East  and  S.E.  to  the  north-westward, 
as  they  could  make  with  the  sea-breeze  to  the  south-eastward,  since  the  land- 
wind  prevails  during  a  larger  proportion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  than  the  sea- 
breeze,  and  frequently  blows  stronger  ;  besides  which,  most  sailing  vessels  would 
gain  some  advantage,  in  the  daytime,  by  turning  to  windward  with  the  sea-breeze, 
which  generally  blows  steadily  and  moderately  over  a  sea  that  is  smooth  and 
tranquil. — (Vancouver,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490-1.) 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  TO  CAPE  HORN. 

The  passage  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Atlantic  is  governed  by  very  different  circumstances  to  that  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion.    In  the  latter,  the  trade-winds  and  their  corresponding  currents  would 
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facilitate  the  passage,  and  offer  insurmountable  obstacles  to  that  from  West  to 
East.  The  track,  then,  in  a  high  latitude,  becomes  the  best,  as  it  is  the  shortest, 
and  the  prevalent  winds  and  currents  in  it  are  favourable.* 

In  selecting  the  best  parallel  on  which  to  make  easting,  the  chief  consideration 
is  the  chances  of  meeting  with  floating  ice  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  very  high  latitude,  say  60^  to  65^,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  would  be  the  best  and  least  boisterous  parallel  on  which  to  naake  the 
voyage.  But,  of  course,  this  is  impracticable  except  under  extreme  difficulty  and 
caution,  and  only  to  be  thought  of  by  those  ships  who  have  other  objects,  as  whale 
or  seal  fishing,  to  induce  them  to  seek  such  inclement  zones. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  state  absolutely  on  what  parallel 
the  sea  becomes  free  from  icebergs  in  different  seasons,  and  we  have  nothing  but 
analogy  to  guide  us  in  this.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  supposed  that  any 
amount  of  accumulated  observation  would  not  definitively  settle  the  point ;  It 
would  still  remain  a  subject  of  chance,  that  floating  ice  may  be  encountered  at 
any  time  in  the  lowest  parallel  to  which  it  has  been  known  to  reach. 

Passing  from  this,  the  primary  point  in  the  question,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  actually  shortest  track  between  these 
distant  points  leads  to  a  very  high  latitude,  unattainable  to  shipping ;  therefore 
the  most  advantageous  route  to  be  followed  must  be  a  combination  of  these  two 
circumstances. 

Thus  the  shortest  route,  on  a  great  circle,  from  Hobarton  to  Cape  Horn, 
or  rather  the  Diego  Ramirez  Islands,  reaches  the  lat.  of  75^  30'  S.,  in  Ion. 
136^  50'  W.  The  course  on  leaving  Storm  Bay  is  S.  by  E.  |  E.  So  that  it 
would  be  in  reality  a  better  course,  as  to  nearing  the  destination,  if  a  ship  were  to 
steer  due  South  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  until  a  proper  parallel  be  attained, 
rather  than  bear  to  the  E.  by  S.  on  a  rhumb  course.  Any  course  between  these 
two,  therefore,  will  be  advantageous. 

From  Sydney  to  Diego  Ramirez,  the  great  circle  course  carries  a  ship  300 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  New  Zealand,  and  attains  lat.  73^,  in  Ion.  130^  45'  W. 

From  New  Zealand  to  Diego  Ramirez  the  approximate  g^eat  circle  coarse 
becomes  more  practicable  in  the  summer  fall  of  the  ye&r.  The  track  fioo 
Wellington,  Cook's  Strait,  leads  into  the  highest  latitude,  66^  d(/»  loogitode 
117°  15'  W.  The  course  on  first  leaving  Cook*s  Strait  will  be  S.E.  by  S.,  and 
on  nearing  Diego  Ramirez,  N.E.  4  E. 

It  wiU  be  thus  evident  that,  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  such  high  latitudes  can  be  attained,  and  the  shortest  route  pursued.  Recourse 
must  therefore  be  had  to  what  has  been  denominated  composite  great  circk 
sailing,  and  which  will  be  readily  understood  to  signify  that  the  maximum  latitvde 
is  to  be  attained  by  the  shortest  route  in  the  direction  of  the  port,  and  then  Ike 


*  Respecting  the  choice  of  the  roate  to  be  portned  from  AnatFalia  or  Van  X>ienie]i^ 

there  is  some  difibrence  of  opinion.    It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  chances  for  the  , 

and  best  passage  is  to  the  westioard^  by  vessels  leafing  the  colonies  from  the  bagfaHrimst 
Kovember  to  the  first  week  in  Febmary.    Others,  again,  contend  for  the  Cape  Horn  Tnrt%*| 
we  here  describe.    But  the  more  ample  discussion  of  this  pirfnt  will  be  reserred  fbr  a  AitarMMH. 
■pedally  referring  to  the  countries  in  question.    The  present  consideration  is  llmiteily  thMlW: 
to  the  Pacific  route.  '"'"' 
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ship  to  be  conducted  along  the  parallel  selected,  until  she  again  cuts  the  great 
circle  course  leading  to  her  destination. 

Supposing  the  parallel  of  55^  to  be  that  chosen,  then  the  great  circle  track 
from  Sydney  cuts  in  longitude  165^  or  166^  E.,  to  the  southward  of  the  Auckland 
group,  and,  this  followed  up  brings  the  ship  to  the  South  extremity  of  America. 

Capt.  Boulton,  in  the  Arethusa^  passed  to  the  southward  of  this  parallel  from 
Hobarton  around  Cape  Horn,  which  passage  will  be  interesting  in  connexion 
with  our  present  subject.  The  Aretkusa  left  Hobarton  December  13,  1832, 
and  passed  to  the  northward  around  Staten  Island  January  27  following,  thus 
occupying  forty-five  days  in  crossing  the  Pacific.  The  track  followed  scarcely 
appears  one  to  be  recommended.  They  made  Antipode  Island  December  25, 
and  met  with  the  first  ice  January  4, 1833,  in  lat.  54°  48'  S.,  and  Ion.  148®  57'  W. ; 
at  the  same  time  they  saw  seals,  sea-elephants,  and  innumerable  flocks  of 
the  snow  petrel,  and  the  sea  much  discoloured  with  rock-weed,  which  led  to 
the  supposition  that  some  small  island  exists  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  of  January,  on  the  parallel  of  about  56®,  between  Ion.  131®  and 
124®  W.,  they  met  with  an  immense  collection  of  ice  in  one  level  chain  for  20  miles 
East  and  West,  with  hundreds  of  similar  ones  of  all  sizes,  one  of  which  was  840 
feet  high.  Passing  this,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
was  fell  in  with  January  20,  in  lat.  56®  59',  Ion.  93®  46'  W.  Preserving  the 
parallel  of  about  57®,  they  continued  througfi  ice  visible  in  all  directions,  till  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  in  lat.  56®  51',  Ion.  78®  6',  where  the  last  ice  island  was 
passed,  and  after  having  had  little  rest  or  comfort  for  twenty  days.  At  noon  of 
January  26,  saw  Diego  Ramirez  Island,  and  on  the  27th  made  and  passed  Staten 
Island.  The  weather  off  the  cape  was  the  finest  imaginable,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  two  previous  voyages,  one  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  derived  from  this  voyage,  that  far  to  the 
northward  of  a  sea  comparatively  clear,  there  exist  vast  masses  and  barriers  of  ice 
of  every  description,  which  must  have  been  drifted  northward  from  the  southern 
Polar  Sea,  to  a  parallel  from  which  to  the  southward  they  never  return. 

The  effect  of  the  antarctic  drift  is  that  here  alluded  to,  and  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  previous  remarks,  is  now  clearly  established.  How  far  the  breaking  up 
of  the  wiuter  collections  of  ice  by  the  effect  of  the  summer  may  be  periodical,  we 
have  no  means  at  present  of  determining;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  period 
best  adapted  for  passing,  as  to  daylight,  through  this  high  latitude,  is  that  in 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  ice-drifts  are  to  be  expected.  It  is  also  probable 
that,  as  the  summer  advances,  the  greater  part  of  the  floating  masses  of  ice  may 
have  proceeded  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  leave  a  comparatively  free  space 
between  them  and  the  perpetual  icy  barrier  surrounding  the  South  Pole.  That 
such  in  some  degree  is  the  case  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  well-known  voyage 
of  the  Tu/a,  under  Capt  Biscoe,  in  January  and  February,  1832,  the  year  previous 
to  Capt.  Boulton's  passage,  above  recited. 

The  Tula  remained  scaling  with  indifferent  success  about  the  Chatham  and 
Bounty  Islands  till  January  4,  1832,  when  they  bore  away  from  the  latter  to  the 
S.E.  On  January  25,  in  lat.  60®  45'  S.,  Ion.  132®  7',  icebergs  were  met  with. 
On  the  31st,  in  lat.  64®  S.,  Ion.  118®  33'  W.,  about  a  hundred  were  in  sight 
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together;  and  on  February  3,  in  lat.  65°  32',  Ion.  114®  9',  the  phenomenon  of 
one  falling  to  pieces  was  observed.  On  February  12,  lat.  66®  27',  Ion.  81°  SC, 
many  birds  were  seen,  and  two  hundred  and  6fty  ice  islands  counted  from  the 
deck.  On  February  15,  Adelaide  Island  (then  discovered)  was  seen.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  if  Capt.  Biscoe's  object  had  been  to  round  Cape  Horn,  he  could 
have  attained  its  meridian  by  about  February  17,  thus  making  this  passage  about 
forty-four  days,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Aretkusa,  from  Hobarton. 

Capt.  Biscoe  concludes  the  abstract  of  his  log  of  this  passage  with  the  following 
remarks  : — In  the  very  high  latitudes,  when  actually,  as  it  were,  within,  the  ice, 
the  winds  were  almost  uniformly  from  the  South,  round  by  S.£.  to  £1.N.£. ;  which, 
being  contrary  winds  to  a  vessel  in  proceeding  from  East  to  West,  he  was  inclined 
to  recommend  that  future  attempts  of  the  same  nature  should  be  made  in  the 
opposite  direction,  viz.,  from  East  to  West.  Outside  the  ice,  however,  the  winds 
were  constantly  westerly;  and  it  may,  therefore,  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the 
convenience  of  having  a  fair  wind  at  command,  whenever  required  (as  in  the  TukCs 
case),  to  run  for  shelter  and  repairs,  be  not  of  more  importance  than  when  its 
possession  can  seldom  be  of  vital  consequence,  and  may  frequently  lead  to  rash* 
ness  and  imprudence. 

These  remarks  will  demonstrate  that  too  high  a  latitude,  unless  it  be  for  a  short 
distance,  and  with  favourable  circumstances,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  to 
vessels  properly  equipped  or  on  special  service. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  vessel  may  make  a  quicker  passage  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia  around  Cape  Horn,  at  any  season,  rather  than  going 
westward  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  more  especially  in  summer;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  considerable  variation  as  to  the  quantity  and  latitude  of 
the  floating  icebergs  will  occur  in  different  months.  In  the  two  examples  dted, 
the  months  of  January  and  February  are  those  in  which  ice  has  been  found 
abundantly,  but  in  a  high  parallel.  Probably  earlier,  or  later  in  the  summer,  they 
will  not  be  so  frequent  or  so  low  in  latitude.  Thus  Lieutenant  Ball,  in  H.MJS. 
Supply y  left  Port  Jackson  November  26,  1791,  and  passed  around  Cape  Horn 
January  6,  1792,  or  forty-one  days.  He  passed  between  latitudes  50°  to  57®  S., 
and  found  no  ice  in  the  track.  Again,  Capt.  Hunter,  in  H.M.S.  Siriui^  left 
Sydney  October  2,  1788,  and  stood  to  the  S.E.  as  far  as  lat.  60®  S.,  keeping 
between  this  and  56°  S.  until  round  Cape  Horn,  which  was  doubled  November  26, 
or  on  the  fifty-fiflh  day,  longer  than  those  named  previously.  In  lat.  57^  S.,  k)o. 
76^  W.,  they  passed  many  ice  islands,  derived  from  the  Graham's  Land,  or  other 
sources  to  the  southward.  These  examples  show  that  considerable  difference  in 
respect  to  the  dangers  of  floating  ice  are  found  in  comparatively  short  intervals* 

Perhaps  the  summer  months  are  not  the  most  favourable,  in  this  point  of  view, 
for  sailing  in  high  latitudes.  The  great  and  perhaps  indispensable  advantage, 
however,  being  the  long  days  and  comparative  freedom  from  darkness,  wherabr 
the  dangers  are  far  more  easily  seen  and  avoided  than  in  the  winter,  when  thtlov 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  shortness  of  the  daylight,  contract  very  modi  te 
chances  of  making  a  good  passage.  ,  .  - 

Later  in  the  season  than  we  have  named  previously,  good  passages  haYaiMl 
made.     The  Caroline  left  Hobarton  February  9,  1834,  and  had  not  wtM^'- 
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feiitumstances  occured,  might  have  reached  England  in  three  months.  She  had 
fair  winds  and  favourable  weather  for  seven  weeks,  nor  did  she  see  any  ice  until 
round  Cape  Horn. 

The  Surrey  quitted  Sydney  April  9,  1830,  and  passing  to  the  northward  of 
New  Zealand  (which  we  have  shown  to  be  a  circuitous  route),  reached  the  Downs 
August  2.  On  May  29,  in  lat.  68®  SO'  S.,  Ion.  1 18®  12'  W.,  a  small  piece  of  ic^ 
was  the  only  one  seen  in  the  passage.  Another  ship  met  with  an  immense  iceberg 
in  lat.  53®  S.,  Ion.  130®  W.,  August  7, 1831,  and  an  immense  number  of  icebergs^ 
as  far  as  Ion.  118®  W. 

It  is  thus  evidetit  that  a  ship  to  pftss  round  Cape  Horn  must  cntet  on  si 
parallel  of  latitude  where  inclement,  though  perhaps  not  boisterous,  weather  \t 
inevitable,  and  also  she  has  the  chances  of  meeting  with  it  at  any  season,  but 
more  especially  in  the  Isarly  part  of  the  summer,  January  and  February.  There- 
fore,  any  ship  which  is  not  calculated  to  sustain  some  amount  of  buffeting  from 
the  floating  ice  should  not  attempt  to  combat  with  the  passage  in  a  high  latitude. 
Yet  much  advantage  is  to  be  gained.  Not  only  does  the  weather  appear  to  be 
generally  more  moderate,  but  outside  the  ices  the  winds  are  generally  favourable, 
and  a  speedy  passage,  conducted  with  a  strict  look-out,  may  be  expected,  and  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 

There  is  one  observation,  however,  that  may  be  made  respecting  the  high 
southern  track  in  the  southern  season  (January  to  March),  and  that  is,  it  id 
possible  that  north-easterly  winds  are  not  uncommon  on  the  parallel  of  60®. 
Capt.  Forster  found  them  to  be  the  prevailing  winds  at  South  Shetland  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  This,  too,  must  necessarily  affect  the  strength  of 
the  easterly  currents,  which,  around  Cape  Horn,  were  found  to  have  double  the 
velocity  in  the  autumnal  months  that  they  had  in  the  summer.  The  remarks  of  Capt 
Weddell,  pages  1289 — 1291,  will  be  found  very  important  in  connexion  with  this; 

From  New  Zealand  (Cook's  Strait)  the  great  circle  tracks  to  Valparaiso  or 
the  ports  of  Chile  appear  to  be  especially  advantageous,  and  they  are  particularly 
recommended  to  the  attebtion  of  the  mariner.  They  carry  the  ship  far  away  to 
the  southward  from  the  rhumb  track,  and,  it  is  probable,  into  a  better  system  of 
winds  than  will  be  found  on  that  panillel,  as  will  be  hereafter  ailluded  to. 

On  quitting  Port  Nicholson  for  Valparaiso  the  direct  course  is  about  S.  51®  E.^ 
/me,  and  passes  through  lat.  45®  50^,  on  the  meridian  of  the  Chatham  Islands,- 
that  is,  about  100  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  group.  Gradually  turning  more 
to  the  East  it  attains  the  maximum  lat;  54®,  in  about  Ion.  134®  W.  Arrived  off 
the  American  coast,  on  the  parallel  of  Concepcion,  the  ship  will  be  about  175 
miles  distant,  and  sailing  N.  47®  E.  This  course,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  the  direct 
drift  of  the  Peruvian  current  alluded  to,  and,  at  all  events  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  route,  the  winds  may  be  expected  to  be  directly  favourable  for  the 
port.  So  that  by  taking  the  higher  latitude,  rather  than  sailing  on  the  rhumb 
Course,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  winds  throughout  may  be  steady,  more 
or  less,  from  the  western  quarters  and  the  limits  between  the  regular  trade- winds 
and  the  system  of  N.W.  winds  which  predomifiate  to  the  southward  of  them, 
which  limits,  at  least  at  certain  seasons,  are  subject  to  variable,  and  at  times 
very  violent,  gales. 

8  E 
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If  the  parallel  of  54®  should  be  considered  too  high  a  latitude  to  be  attained, 
though  the  distance  to  be  gone  over  within  some  distance  of  it  is  not  very  great, 
and  that  of  50°  be  preferred,  by  using  the  composite  great  circle  track,  this 
parallel  will  be  attained  from  Cook's  Strait  in  about  Ion.  165®  W.,  and,  by  sailing 
along  this  parallel  as  far  as  Ion.  104®  W.,  the  great  circle  course  is  again  inter- 
sected, and  the  easterly  course  will  then  be  changed  to  N.  66®  IL  If  lat.  52® 
should  be  preferred,  the  great  circle  course  cuts  it  in  Ion.  156®  3(/  W.  and 
112®  30' W. 

The  rhumb  course  between  Cook's  Strait  and  Valparaiso  is  about  E.  6°  3(/  N4 
and  one  great  advantage  in  the  great  circle  track  is,  that  it  offers  such  a  wide  range 
of  ocean  in  which  a  shorter  passage  than  on  the  rhumb  can  be  made ;  for, 
should  a  ship  sail  anything  to  the  East  of  S.E.  by  E.,  she  will  be  nearing  her 
port  more  than  if  she  were  to  take  the  E»  )  N.  course.  Or  even  should  she  steer 
considerably  to  the  South  of  S.E.  by  E.  on  leaving  Cook's  Strait,  supposing  it 
were  either  practicable  and  advisable,  she  would  not  commence  a  more  really 
circuitous  route  than  that  on  the  rhumb. 

From  Sydney  to  Lima  the  same  track  might  be  nearly  followed,  as  it  certainly 
appearl  to  be  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  pass  between  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  through  Cook's  Strait,  and  then  by  the  shortest  (or  great  circle)  coarse 
to  the  parallel  of  35®  S.,  in  Ion.  85®  W.  This  point  will  be  somewhere  about  the 
southern  verge  of  the  trade-wind,  and  the  port  will  then  bear  N.  17^  £»,  which  a 
ship  may  eipect  to  lay  up  to  in  crossing  the  S.E.  trade.  The  great  circle  coarK 
from  Cook's  Strait  is  first  S.  57®  20^  E.,  and  attams  its  maximum  latitude,  51®, 
in  longitude  141®  W.  Now  this  course,  from  Cook's  Strait  to  lat.  35^  S.  and 
Ion.  85®  W.,  carries  the  ship  to  the  southward  of  the  space  where  the  wind  is 
variable,  and  certainly  stormy  at  one  period  of  the  year,  as  was  found  by  Capu 
Newby,  in  the  Agenoriay  who  made  the  voyage  under  consideration,  but  kept  the 
parallels  between  40®  and  43®  S.  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1850.  The 
weather  was  most  stormy  and  wild  throughout  the  passage  across  the  Pacific, 
which  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  quick  one.  We  will  give  the  following  brief 
particulars  of  it,  as  it  is  an  interesting  one  in  many  points. 

The  Agenoria  left  Sydney,  July  17,  1849,  for  Port  Nicholaon  and  Lhds, 
reaching  the  former  on  the  24th.  Quitted  Port  Nicholson  on  August  9th,  sod 
steered  to  the  northward  of  the  Chatham  Islands;  and  between  the  12th  and  14tb 
of  August  {or  four  days,  in  consequence  of  crossing  the  meridian  of  1 80^)  she  ksd 
run  861  miles,  which  brought  her  into  lat.  43®  30^,  and  Ion.  163^  3^,  by  dead 
reckoning.  The  weather  had  been  tolerable,  winds  steady  and  brisk,  betweea 
North  and  N.W.  On  the  17th,  strong  gales  and  high  seas  came  ft*om  the  West 
and  S.W.,  which,  by  the  18th,  increased  to  a  tremendous  height.  It  had  Yeered 
from  S.W.  to  W.S.W.,  with  most  awful  lightning  and  thunder,  with  St.  EIbmIs 
fire  at  each  mast-head  and  extremities  of  the  yard-arms.  The  force  of  the 
was  so  great  as  to  strain  the  rigging  visibly,  but  fortunately  she  escaped 
loss  of  spars.  Much  way  was,  however,  made,  as  by  the  21st  she  had 
lat.  40®  6\  and  Ion.  135®  5V.  On  this  day  the  weather  became  more  mi 
and  the  wind  came  more  from  the  West.  On  the  27th,  in  lat  40®  29^,  Ion.  IIVUK 
considerably  to  the  East  of  her  dead  reckoning,  the  wind  had  again  ga^ 
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South  of  West,  squally  rough  weather.  During  the  passage  the  barometer  had 
sunk  with  the  southerly  winds  as  low  as  29^.12,  between  which  and  30^.8  it  had 
varied.  The  first-named  height  was  during  the  terrific  weather  of  the  19th.  On 
the  25th  hard  squalls  from  W.S.W.  carried  away  the  main-sheet  on  the  starboard 
side ;  lat.  at  noon  40^  48'  S.,  Ion.  120^  12'.  On  the  26th  the  sea  remarkably  cross 
on  the  starboard  beam  and  quarter ;  still  squally.  This  weather  kept  on  for  several 
days.  On  the  31st  the  squalls  were  tremendous,  and  the  sea  terrific ;  the  baro- 
meter low,  at  29^.32,  and  still  falling ;  the  ship  labouring  frightfully,  but  she  had 
made  great  way;  lat.  40^  14',  Ion.  94^  25^,  very  much  to  the  East  of  her  dead 
reckoning.  On  September  1st,  barometer  still  falling,  though  it  was  29^.16, 
gale  at  N.N.E.,  and  shifted  in  a  furious  squall  to  N.W. ;  the  sea  in  a  most 
confused  and  turbulent  state.  A  great  difference  between  the  dead  reckoning 
and  observation,  which,  after  all  corrections,  shows  the  ship  has  been  set  S.  49^  E. 
38  miles  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  There  has  probably  been  a  hurricane  to 
the  S.E.,  which  has  caused  a  most  dreadful  commotion  among  the  elements  at 
the  ship's  position,  lat.  40^  57',  Ion.  91^  17'.  Kept  her  head  to  N.E.,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  to  N.N.E.,  weather  better.  On  the  7th  made  the  Island  of 
SL  Felix,  steering  North ;  saw  several  whales,  both  sperm  and  black.  Reached 
the  trade-winds  on  the  10th,  in  lat.  19°  5ff  S.,  Ion.  79°  24'  W.,  though  it  was  no 
better  than  East.  Made  the  land  on  the  12th,  the  Hormigas,  after  running  down 
220  mile«  of  latitude  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  arrived  off*  Callao  on 
the  13th,  anchoring  there  on  the  following  day,  the  thirty- seventh  from  Port 
Nicholson,  on  three  of  which  but  very  little  progress  was  made. 

On  reference  to  the  journal  it  would  almost  seem  probable  that  Capt.  Newby 
had  encountered  the  southern  verges  of  one  or  more  revolving  storms,  which 
hastened  him  on  the  middle  portion  of  the  voyage.  At  all  events  it  was  a  most 
boisterous  one,  and  sadly  damaged  his  rigging.  It  ought  to  be  well  considered, 
therefore,  whether  a  higher  latitude  might  not  be  more  free  from  such  violent 
weather. 

PASSAGES  BETWEEN  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Valparaiso  to  the  Afargic^Mtf.-^Valparaiso  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel 
where,  in  the  offing,  the  easterly  winds  may  be  expected  to  be  found  ;  therefore 
a  course  to  the  N.W.  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  first  part  of  the  passage.  To 
aid  this  portion  of  the  voyage,  the  northerly  Peruvian  current  will  be  found 
serviceable,  and  further  to  the  West  is  that  counter  current  (if  it  be  a  permanent 
drift?)  found  by  the  Prussian  ship  Mentor y  and  hence  called  the  Mentor's 
Counter  Current  (see  page  1239).  The  existence  of  this  current  is  also,  in  some 
degree,  confirmed  by  Capt.  Bruce,  who,  in  August,  1837,  found  a  strong  N.E. 
current  near  to  St.  Ambrose  Island.  The  following  are  the  notes  on  the  passage 
between  Valparaiso  and  the  Marquesas,  which  confirms  the  previous  view : — 
Leaving  Valparaiso,  August  8th,  we  kept  a  brisk  trade  from  S.S.W.  to  S.E.,  with 
very  fine  weather,  and  in  seventy-two  hours  were  abreast  of  St.  Ambrose  Island, 
after  passing  which,  and  proceeding  westward  direct  for  the  Marquesas,  with 
steady  winds  from  S.  to  £.  by  S.,  very  fine  weather,  in  seven  days  we  had  run  1,286 
miles,  and  made  good  1,272  miles.     Proceeding  on  a  W,  J  N.  course,  kept  the 
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trade-wind  till  August  19tli,  when  it  fell  light  and  calm  till  the  26th ;  from 
lat.  19J°  S.  to  18°  50',  Ion.  103°  to  1 1 1°  W.  Wind  sprung  up  from  E.  to  N.E., 
and  continued  until  September  3rd,  when  it  again  became  calm,  the  currents 
generally  westerly.  On  September  7th  made  Magdalena  Island  (the  easteromoel 
of  the  Marquesas),  bearing  W.  40  miles.  Anchored  in  Resolution  Bay,  Santa 
Christina  Island,  Friday,  September  8th,  thirty-one  days  from  Valparaiso. 

Pitcaim  Island  to  Fa(parawo.— H. M.S.  Itnogene  left  Pitcairn  Island  December 
9,  1837  ;  stood  to  the  southward  with  the  wind  at  East,  which  continued  at  East 
and  N.N.E.  the  six  following  days.  On  the  15th,  a  breeze  at  E.S.E.,  stood  to 
southward  beyond  lat,  34°  39^  S.,  Ion.  122°  4'  W.  On  the  16th,  tacked  to  the 
N.E.,  the  wind  continuing  at  East  and  E.S.E.  till  19th,  when  it  came  to  N.N.E., 
enabling  the  ship  to  make  a  good  course.  During  this  time  the  currents  were  to 
East  and  S.E.,  23  to  18  miles  a  day.  On  the  20th,  wind  drew  to  North,  a  fresh 
gale,  with  heavy  sea,  barometers  falling  considerably ;  lat.  16°  S.,  Ion.  110^  39^  W. 
On  Christmas  day,  wind  S-  by  E.,  lat.  35°  40'  S.,  Ion.  95°  20'  W. ;  26th,  breeze 
again  N.N.W.  to  W.N.W.,  swell  from  S.W.  Made  Coroumilla  Point,  Januaqf 
2,  1838,  and  anchored  6^  35'  a.m.,  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso, 

From  the  Coast  of  Chili  or  Peru^  to  the  Sandwich,  Society^  Marquesas ^  and 
pitcaim  Islands^  by  Mr.  G.  Biddleconibe,  Master  of  H.M.S.  Action  z — Oo 
leaving  the  coast,  run  into  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  or  in  lat.  20°  S.,  as  soon  as 
possible,  where  you  will  generally  have  strong  easterly  winds  and  fine  weather; 
you  may  then  stand  to  the  westward  in  that  latitude  till  you  bring  Pitcairn  Island 
to  bear  about  S.W.,  when  you  should  steer  for  it,  taking  care  not  to  g^t  to  the 
westward  of  the  island,  as  the  current  runs  strongly  to  the  westward,  owing  U> 
the  prevailing  easterly  wind,  except  about  December  and  January,  when  a 
northerly  or  N.W.  gal^  sometimes  sets  in. 

From  Pitcairn  Island  you  will  be  enabled  to  shape  a  course  for  the  Marquesas, 
^|ci^g  care  then  to  keep  to  the  eastward,  as  the  S^E;.  or  3.S.EL  trade  blows 
through  the  islands. 

On  leaving  the  Marquesas,  cross  the  equator,  if  possible,  to  the  eastward  of 
145°  W.,  as  you  will  then  be  enabled  to  steer  for  Owhyhee,  or  a  degree  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  should  you  fall  in  with  the  N.E.  trade  early,  altl^OMgh  you  seidoai 
meet  it  till  you  are  iu  lat.  10^  N.  The  variable  winds  are  generaUy  westerly, 
^nd  the  current  runs  with  the  wind  ;  but  if  you  get  easterly  variables  yon  may 
expect  to  be  set  a  long  way  to  the  westward,  as  the  currents  run  more  strongly  is 
that  direction  than  any  other.  You  should,  therefore,  cross  the  line  well  to  the 
eastward,  to  ensure  yovr  fetching  to  windward  of  Owhyhee.  In  passing  Owhyhee, 
do  not  go  nearer  than  40  miles  to  it,  as  vessels  of^ea  get  becalmed  for  many  days 
together  under  the  land. 

On  leaving  the  Sandwich  Islands,  you  should  stand  South  till  in  the  latitude  of 
the  southern  part  of  Owhyhee,  when  you  should  haul  your  wind  to  cross  the  line^ 
if  possible,  In  the  longitude  of  Tahiti,  as  the  @.E.  trade  breaks  you  off  when  yoa 
first  make  it,  and  then  you  do  not  fetch  it  within  several  degrees.  It  is  tediflMi 
to  get  to  the  eastward  in  the  latitude  of  Tahiti,  owing  to  the  strong  wHtwIt 
9urrent ;  therefore  you  should  lose  no  chance  of  preserving  your  easting.  .  h 

After  leaving  the  Society  Islands  for  Peru  o.r  Chile^  you  should  at^i^}  t(^4to 
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southward  into  the  latitude  of  34^  or  35^  S.»  where  you  will  in  general  find 
westerly  winds  which  will  take  you  to  the  coast. 

A  good  passage  may  be  made  from  Tahiti  to  Pitcairn  by  running  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  dangerous  archipelago ;  but  g^eat  care  should  be  taken  at 
night,  there  being  so  many  dangers  yet  unknown,  and  not  laid  down  on  the 
charts. 

Marquesas  to  Honolulu. — H.M.S.  Imogene,  leaving  Resolution  Bay,  Marquesas, 
September  9,  1837,  proceeded  on  a  N.  by  W.  course,  keeping  a  good  breeze  from 
N.E.  by  £.  to  East,  current  westerly  25  to  30  miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  crossed 
the  equator,  September  13th,  in  Ion.  142^  4(y.  September  15th,  calms,  which 
lasted  for  seven  successive  days,  during  which  time  only  220  miles  were  made. 
The  variables  thus  lasted  from  lat.  50®  N.,  Ion.  144®  W.,  to  lat.  12®  N.,  Ion. 
145®  W. ;  current  at  this  time  easterly  (see  page  1243).  Made  Hawaii  on  the  26thy 
having  had  a  fresh  N.E.  trade ;  anchored  at  Honolulu  on  the  28th. 

Sandwich  Islands  to  Tahiti. — ^There  is  great  difficulty  in  making  this  passage 
across  the  trades.  The  whalers  and  all  others  speak  with  great  doubt  of 
fetching  Tahiti  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Capt.  Bruce  says  that  a  vessel  should 
keep  to  the  northward  until  she  gets  a  start  of  wind  before  bearing  for  her 
destination.  In  his  passage  between  them  in  November,  1837,  he  had  no 
variables  near  the  line  in  coming  South,  and  never  could  make  easting  on  either 
tack,  though  he  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

The  Imogene  left  Karakakooa  Bay,  October  17,  1837;  and,  reaching  the 
South  point  of  the  island  after  twenty-five  hours'  sail,  bore  away  on  a  S.S.E. 
course  with  a  fiery  trade  at  E.N.E. ;  this  failed  on  the  22nd ;  the  ship  was  tacked 
to  a  southerly  breeze,  which  lasted  till  the  25th,  when  a  fresh  S.  by  £•  trade  sprang 
up.  Between  the  2 1st  and  25th  an  easterly  current  set  for  30  to  35  miles  a  day 
(see  page  1243) ;  after  that  a  westerly  current  of  16  to  40  miles  per  day  was  found. 
Every  opportunity  was  seized  to  gain  easting,  and  to  get  to  windward  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Tahiti,  but  without  success.  The  equator  was  crossed  October  28th,  in 
Ion.  154®  40^,  wind  E.  by  S.,  having  been  on  a  bow-line  ever  since  leaving  Hawaii. 
Passed  Bellingshausen  Island  November  5th ;  and,  as  the  ship  drew  to  southward, 
the  wind  gradually  came  to  East,  E.N.E.,  and  N.E.,  always  bringing  the  port 
directly  in  the  wind's  eye.  November  8th,  passed  Rimitara ;  on  the  9th,  squalls, 
with  most  terrific  rain ;  on  the  10th,  the  wind  veered  to  N.W.,  and  finally  S.S.W. ; 
on  the  Uth,  saw  Rurutu.  The  wind  now  favoured  the  ship,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  Hawaii  she  laid  her  course,  and  continued  to  do  so ;  bearing 
W.N.W.  7  or  8  leagues,  made  Tahiti  on  the  13th,  and  anchored  the  same  day  at 
Papi^te.  Thus,  had  not  a  favourable  change  in  the  wind  occurred  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  passage,  she  would  have  been  to  leeward. 

In  the  passage  from  Tahiti  to  Hawaii^  Capt.  Beechey  says  : — From  the  time 
we  passed  Maiatea  we  endeavoured  to  get  to  the  eastward,  and  to  cross  the  equator 
in  about  150®  West  longitude,  so  that,  when  we  met  the  N.E.  trade-wind, 
we  might  be  well  to  windward.  There  is,  otherwise,  some  difficulty  in  rounding 
Owhyhee,  which  should  be  done  about  40  miles  to  the  eastward  to  ensure  the 
breeze.  The  passage  between  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands  routes  difTen 
frQn;  a  pavigs^tion  b^tweeq  the  saipe  parallels  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  former  being 
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exempt  irom  the  long  calms  which  sometimes  prevail  about  the  equator^  and  in 
the  S.E.  trade  being  more  easterly.  The  westerly  current  is  mach  the  same  is 
both ;  and  if  not  attended  to  in  the  Pacific^  will  carry  a  ship  so  far  to  leeward, 
that,  by  the  time  she  reaches  the  parallel  of  the  Sandwich  Islands*  she  will  be 
a  long  way  to  westward,  and  have  much  difficulty  in  beating  up  to  them. — 
(Beechey's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  230). 

Sandwich  Islands  to  the  Northward  and  Eastward. — ^The  passages  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  any  part  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  are  made  by  standing 
to  the  northward  till  the  westerly  winds  are  reached,  when  the  mn  into  the 
coast  is  easily  made,  taking  care,  however,  if  bound  to  a  port  to  the  southward 
of  you,  not  to  bear  up  till  well  in  with  the  land,  when  north-westerly  winds  will 
be  found  to  carry  you  down  to  the  southward. 

.  On  this  coast,  as  a  general  rule,  the  land  should  be  made  to  the  northward  of 
the  port  you  are  bound  to,  as  in  almost  all  cases  the  wind  and  current  both  pretail 
from  the  northward  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Cape  Corrientes  of  Mexico. 

Though  lying  between  the  parallels  of  19^  and  23^  N.,  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  often  visited  during  the  winter  months  with  strong  breezes  and  gales  from 
South  and  South  and  S.W.,  but  for  the  rest  of  tlie  year  the  trade-wind  blows 
pretty  steadily.     In  making  a  passage  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Chili  or  Pern, 
the  best  way  b  to  stand  across  the  trade  as  near  the  wind  as  the  topmast-studding- 
sail  will  stand.   This,  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  in  general  from  E.N.N,  to  East, 
will  enable  you  to  make  Tahiti,  and  pass  the  Society  Islands  by  one  of  the  clear 
channels  to  the  westward  of  them.    It  is  of  little  u^  trying  to  fetch  to  the  eastward 
of  these,  as  not  only  do  you  lose  much  time  by  hugging  the  wind  too  close,  hot 
also  the  strong  current,  which  sets  to  the  westward  from  20  to  40  miles  a  day,  is 
pretty  snre  to  drift  you  that  much  to  leeward ;  and  even  were  this  not  the  case, 
so  difficult,  tedious,  and  dangerous  is  the  navigation  amongst  the  archipelago  of 
low  coral  islands  which  lie  to  the  eastward,  that,  unless  you  can  weather  die 
Marquesas  altogether,  it  is  better  even  to  bear  up,  than  to  entangle  yourself  io 
such  a  labyrinth.    After  passing  the  Society  Islands  stand  on  to  the  southwaid,  till 
in  or  about  the  30th  parallel,  when  the  westerly  winds  will  be  found.     These  will 
carry  you  into  the  coast ;  care  being  taken,  as  on  the  northern  coast,  not  to  bear 
up  when  within  the  influence  of  the  southerly  winds,  tiU  near  enough  to  the  land 
to  ensure  keeping  them  down  to  your  port. 

PASSAGES  BETWEEN  CALIFORNIA  AND  CHINA. 

In  the  preceding  passages  we  have  alluded  to  a  system  of  navigation  almost 
exclusively  governed  by  local  causes,  and  which,  so  far,  are  in  reality  not 
restricted  to  the  shortest  distance  between  the  respective  places ;  but  in  getting 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  trade-winds,  and  in  laying  a  track  which  embraces  St 
many  degrees  of  longitude  as  the  distance  between  the  above  countries,  it  befow^ 
another  matter  which  is  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  best  course  to  pursue*  As  «c 
have  described  in  the  passage  between  Australia  and  the  southern  part  of  AneriMii 
the  gfeat  circle  course  becomes  fully  developed.  .  -h 

In  the  voyage  from  East  and  West,  of  course  the  readiest  method  ia  ta 
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the  parallels  of  the  trade^winds  as  soon  as  convenienty  and  by  these  means  run 
down  the  westing,  which  in  this  case  brings  the  ship  to  her  destination. 

But  the  return  voyage  is  another  matter,  and  the  probably  best  track  leads  into 
Tery  different  regions.  Thus  the  rhumb  course  from  the  Bashee  Channel  between 
Formosa  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  San  Francisco  is  aboat  £.  9^  N.;  but 
the  great  circle  course,  from  the  same  point,  nins  first  N.  46°  £.,  so  that  it  touches 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Madjico-sima  Islands,  inside  or  to  the  West  of  the  Loodioo 
Islands,  and  then  cuts  the  S.E.  cape  of  Nippon.  Farther  eastward  it  attains  the 
latitude  of  4S°  N.,  longitude  169°  W.,  and  then  proceeds  East  and  E.S.E.  towards 
San  Francisco ;  so  that  San  Francisco  bears  N.N.E.  |  £.  {true)  horn  Hong 
Kong,  and  Hong  Kong  bears  N.W.  |  N.  from  San  Francisco. 

It  will  be  very  readily  comprehended  that  a  track  so  widely  differing  from  the 
rhumb  bearing  of  £•  i  N.  allows  a  wide  range  of  choice  for  improving  the  passage, 
so  that  a  ship  immediately  on  getting  off  the  China  coast  may  bear  at  once  to 
the  northward,  and  availing  herself  of  the  S.W.  winds  which  predominate  to  the 
northward,  may  also  be  assisted  by  the  strong  north-easterly  current  setting  along 
the  outer  coast  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  and  probably  extending  its  influence 
nearly  to  the  American  coast. 

It  is  also  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  make  the  fint 
portion  of  the  passage  inside  the  Japanese  Islands,  ^nd  enter  the  North  Pacific 
by  the  Strait  of  Tsugar  or  Sangar ;  as  the  most  direct  track  is  not  very  far  distant 
from  such  a  course,  and  cannot  be  by  any  means  lengthened  by  pursuing  it. 

This  single  instance  will  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  wide  variation  that  the 
great  circle  course  is  from  that  ordinarily  pursued.  And  by  specially  applying  its 
principles  to  any  other  points  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  the  ports  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Pacific,  it  will  be  manifest  that  a  very  great  range  of  ocean 
is  left  open  to  the  navigator. 

COAST  OF  CHINA. 

The  navigation  of  the  coast  of  China  properly  belongs  to  another  division  of  the 
world,  and  its  importance  requires  a  work  specially  devoted  to  its  elucidation ; 
but  as  much  traffic  is  now  growing  up  between  the  American  coasts,  as  well  as 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Chinese  empire,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  add  here  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  approaching  the  different  ports. 

Ships  from  the  North  Pacific  bound  to  the  southern  ports  of  China,  as  Canton, 
Macao,  or  Hong  Kong,  will  sometimes  pass  to  the  southward  of  Formosa,  through 
the  channel  known  as  the  Bashee  Channel.  The  South  point  of  the  Island  of 
Formosa  is  in  lat.  21°  53'  N.,  Ion.  120°  64'  K  It  is  said  that  a  reef  projecto 
from  it. 

To  the  South  of  it  are  the  Vela  Reie  Rocks,  in  lat.  21°  42'  N.,  loo.  120°  6V  E. 
They  are  even  with  the  water,  and  some  of  them  above  the  surface.  The  channel 
to  the  North  is  safe,  but  violent  ripplings  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Oadd's  Rock,  according  to  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  is  in  lat.  21°  42'  30*  N.,  Ion. 
121°  41'  E.  It  is  very  dangerous,  showing  only  sometimes,  but  b  marked  by 
breakers.  It  bears  South  from  Little  hotel  Tobago  Sima^  a  small  island  virith 
some  bushes  on  it,  in  lat.  21°  56'.    It  is  steep-^to.    Botel  Tobago  Smm  is  in.  lat. 
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21^  fiy,  Ion.  121^  38'  N.  (centre).  It  is  high,  3  or  4  miles  in  extent,  and  seen  from 
S.S.W.  or  N.N.E.,  appears  like  a  saddle,  visible  16  or  17  leagues  from  the  mast- 
head. 

The  North  Bashee  Islands  form  the  South  limit  of  this  channel.  The  North 
island  is  in  lat.  21®  9^  N.,  Ion.  122°  Of  E.  There  is  another  smaller  one  to  the 
South  of  it  like  it,  not  to  be  seen  very  far  off,  and  to  the  North  of  the  larger 
high  island,  in  lat.  21°  3'  30'  N.  This  generally  makes  in  the  form  of  a  peak, 
and  may  be  discerned  13  leagues  off.  Ships  passing  through  the  Bashee  Channel 
should  keep  well  over  toward  these  islands,  to  avoid  the  Vela  Rete  and  Gadd's 
Reef.  Typhoons  happen  in  both  monsoons,  and  the  weather  is  generally  very 
unsettled  hereabout. 

Farther  to  the  West  is  the  dangerous  Praia  Shoal  and  Island.  It  is  of  coral, 
level  with  the  water  in  many  parts,  but  slightly  covered  in  others.  The  bland  in 
the  centre  is  a  low  coral  patch,  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with  coarse  grass 
and  shrubs.  It  is  in  lat.  20°  42'  55',  Ion.  116°  45'  E. ;  N.E.  part  of  the  shoal,  lat 
20°  47'  N.,  Ion.  1 16°  42'  15'  E. ;  West  part,  lat.  20°  43'  N.,  Ion.  116°  41'  45*  E. 
The  currents  are  very  strong  and  irregular,  and  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary 
to  avoid  them.  H.M.  screw-ship  Reynard  was  totally  wrecked  here  in  1851,  in 
consequence  of  their  unknown  influence. 

There  does  not  appear  tP  be  any  dangers  in  the  open  ocean  to  the  East  of 
Canton  beside  this. 

The  ENTRANCE  to  the  Canton  Riveb  is  marked  by  the  Grand  Ladront  Island^ 
in  lat.  21°  57'  lO*  N.,  Ion.  113°  44'.  It  is  a  steep  and  bold  island,  the  N.W.  part 
forming  a  round  mount  or  dome,  higher  than  the  other  part,  and  visible  9  leagues 
from  a  ship's  deck.  Although  most  of  the  islands  here  are  high,  this  is  unlike 
them,  but  being  the  outermost  and  different  in  appearance,  it  is  made  the  standard 
position  for  vessels  going  to  or  leaving  Canton. 

The  Little  Ladrone  Island  is  just  to  the  West  of  it;  the  channel  between  is 
too  narrow  for  use.  The  western  side  of  the  channel  is  the  island  and  flats  of 
Somehow,  On  the  East  side  of  the  channel  is  Potoe  or  Passage  Island,  in  lat. 
22°  2'  6%  bearing  N.W.  by  N.  from  the  N.W.  end  of  Little  Ladrone  Island,  4| 
miles  off.     It  is  a  flat,  sloping  rock,  but  should  not  be  approached  too  closely. 

In  approaching  Canton  River  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  ships  endeavour  to 
make  the  Grand  Ladrone,  bearing  about  N.  or  N.  by  E.,  and  then  run  m  ioto 
the  river  by  the  western  channel ;  but  late  in  the  season,  when  the  winds  indioe 
easterly,  or  in  coming  from  the  North  or  eastward,  as  would  be  the  case  from  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  prudent  to  make  the  Great  JLema  Islasdi 
and  so  in  by  the  Lema  Channel. 

The  Lema  Islands  consist  of  three  large  and  one  small  island,  the  largest  G  miles 
long  by  1}  miles  broad,  of  moderate  height  and  undulating  appearance.  The 
N.E.  end  U  in  lat.  22°  4'  45',  Ion.  114°  18'  30^  E.  The  Lema  Channel  enters 
between  this  and  the  Poo-toy  Islands  on  the  North.  It  is  about  2  leagues  wide, 
and  very  safe.    This  channel  should  be  always  adopted  in  the  N.B.  monsoon* 

From  the  North  end  of  the  Great  Lema,  the  course  is^about  West  to  pass  to  Ihl 
northward  of  Lingting  Island  toward  the  Lantao  Passage,  above  Macao.  Lingdw 
is  of  considerable  height,  terminating  in  a  conical  peak.    It  may  be 
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either  side,  but  to  the  northward  is  preferable.  Having  passed  IJ  or  2  miles 
distant,  steer  West  for  the  Lantao  Passage,  between  the  A-chow  and  Chichow 
Islands,  and  then  round  the  S.W.  endof  Tyho  or  Lantao  Island,  to  the  northward 
for  Lingting,  or  the  westward  for  Macao,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Macao,  as  is  well  known,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  River,  on  the  West 
side,  in  lat.  22®  W  30',  Ion.  113°  32'  E.  Capt.  P.  Heywood's  excellent  plan, 
published  by  Mr.  Laurie,  will  afford  quite  sufficient  guide  to  run  through  the  Typa 
into  the  harbour.  Here  pilots  may  be  had  for  Canton  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  river  appears  the  safest  to  navigate  in  the  world. 

Canton  Factories  are  on  the  North  side  of  the  river,  in  lat.  23®  7'  lO''  N., 
Ion.  113®  15'0'E. 

HoNo  KoNo,  the  British  settlement,  lies  to  the  North  of  the  Great  Lema  Island. 
Its  greatest  length  is  9  miles,  its  breadth  5  miles.  It  is  very  uneven,  rising  into 
innumerable  ridges  and  peaks;  the  highest,  Victoria  Peak,  is  1,825  feet  high. 
Victoria  is  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  is  on  the  North  side.  To  the  East  of 
it  there  is  a  hillock,  near  the  house  of  the  Morison  Education  Society,  which  was 
carefully  ascertained  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  to  be  in  lat.  22®  16'  3V  N.,  Ion. 
1 14®  8'  30'.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  S.E.  of  the  Fathon  Channel  is  open, 
and  inside  the  anchorage  is  perfectly  safe. 


With  this  we  will  close  this  chapter,  with  a  feeling  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
remarks  contained  in  it.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  most  ready  means  of  making 
a  quick  passage  is  certainly  very  far  below  present  requirements.  The  Pacific 
navigation  is  now  assuming  a  new  character,  and  its  traffic  will,  ere  long,  assume 
a  regularity  approaching  to  that  of  the  western  oceans  ;  but  until  a  more  detailed 
experience  is  acquired  of  this,  as  of  other  features  of  the  great  South  Seas,  it  is 
needless  to  enter  into  crude  speculations,  founded  as  they  must  be  on  imperfect 
data. 

At  a  future  and  early  day  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this,  and  many  other  defects 
which  these  volumes  must  necessarily  contain,  may  be  amply  remedied. 
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I.-PROPOSED  COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND 

PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

This  questioD,  which  has  attzacted  particular  atteDtion  of  late,  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
originated  very  soon  after  the  Spaniards  had  ascertained  that  a  nairow  isthaias  onlj 
separated  the  two  oceans ;  and  innomerahle  plans  hare  heen  proposed,  but  the  denied  object, 
that  of  a  narigable  canal,  seems,  as  yet,  to  be  visionary. 

The  gresLt  impetus  given  to  commerce,  and  the  consequent  addition  to  the  impoftance  of 
this  subject,  arising  from  the  Cali£)mian  movement,  have  led  to  at  least  a  poxtion  of  the 
proposed  communications  being  effected,  in  the  railway  now  constructing  to  Fanamli  firaai 
near  Chagres;  but  the  great  desideratum  is  still  that  of  a  canal,  by  the  means  of  which 
ships  may  pass  from  either  ocean  without  encountering  the  dangerous  and  circuitous  route 
around  Cape  Horn. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  CapL  R.  FitaBoy  before  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society;  and  his  paper  appears  in  vol.  zx.,  1851,  page  161,  of  their  Journal. 
We  therefore  extract  the  following  summary  of  what  has  been  written  or  done  in  conneaifli 
with  it  from  that  paper. 

The  principal  object  in  view  is  a  navigable  channel  between  the  two  oceans,  thioogk 
which  the  largest  ships  may  pass,  without  breaking  bulk  or  being  lightened ;  the  least  object 
contemplated  is  a  oommon  waggon  road,  and  between  these  limits  other  methods  of  tiaiiBt 
will  be  noticed,  which  may  be  classed  under  four  heads— namely,  ship  canals,  boat  caiith» 
railroads,  and  waggon  roads. 

Men,  horses,  and  mules  have  hitherto  carried  all  that  has  been  transported  from  sea  li» 
sea,  where  barges  (bongos)  or  canoes  have  not  floated.  Much  traffic  through  oontinBed 
woodland,  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  a  soft,  tenacious  soil,  and  an  extraord^naiy 
amount  of  rain,  have  hitherto  destroyed  and  almost  effaced  such  attempts  at  load-makisg 
as  were  effected  in  fi^rmer  days  by  the  exertions  of  the  early  Spaniards,  who  employed  slaves, 
and  also  availed  themselves  of  Indian  labour  unscrupulously.  In  these  regions  roads  must 
be  made  with  large  logs  of  wood  (corduroy),  or  paved  with  stone,  or  else  macadamized  with 
an  unusually  thick  layer  of  '*  metal,"  until  an  embankment  (or  ** battery'')  fit  for  a  nilvay 
can  be  constructed. 

Excessive  wetness,  rather  than  humidity  of  climate,  may  be  considered  as  the  piiacipal 
impediment  to  constructing  roads,  bridges,  and  the  solid  works  of  canals.  This  mttUBB 
causes  a  quick  growth  of  vegetation,  and  a  very  rapid  decay  of  all  ligneous  substances. 

Miasmatic  exhalations,  or  malaria,  are  engendered  in  low  situations,  especially  near  As 
confluence  of  fresh  and  salt  water.  Intermittent  fevers,  ague,  and,  at  times,  the  pruifcTtiw 
yellow  fever,  are  common  in  such  situations,  but  proper  treatment  cures  the  msjori^  ff 
cases,  and  those  persons  who  have  been  thus  *'  seasoned  "  do  i^ot  again  suffer  from  the  MHI 
malady. 

Another  serious  impediment  to  the  permanence  of  solid  works  is,  the  liability  of 
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part  of  these  countries  to  the  destructive  effects  of  Tolcanic  conrulsions ;  but  PaDamii  and 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Darien  are  free  from  their  effects,  which  are  felt  on  either  side  of  them. 

The  southern  part  of  Central  America  is  not  so  subject  to  riolent  tempests  as  the  northern, 
but  they  are  sometimes  experienced. 

A  few  diminished  tribes  of  Indians  still  inhabit  the  mountainous  ranges  of  some  districts. 
The  Indians  of  Darien  risit  the  adjacent  islands  and  reeft.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
**  Symerotes,"  who  were  never  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  This  tribe  still  opposes,  as  of 
old,  the  exploration  of  certain  tracts.  There  is  yet  another  hindrance  to  the  undertaking  of 
any  great  works  on  the  isthmus,  and  that  is  the  great  instability  of  the  local  govemment. 

Irrespective  of  all  these  considerations,  there  is  one  chief  requisite,  one  main  point,  to  be 
insisted  on,  in  connexion  with  any  route — the  indispensable  adjunct  of  a  good  port.  It 
would  not  be  practicable  to  sail  into  any  canal  direct  from  the  open  sea,  nor  could  the 
entrance  of  a  canal  be  kept  open  without  some  protection  from  the  heavy  surf  and  sand  or 
shingle. 

Four  principal  lines  for  a  canal  have  been  hitherto  recommended,  to  which  may  now  be 
added  three  more,  which  ought  not  to  be  undervalued,  and  some  others  of  less  importance. 

Taking  the  four  principal  lines  in  order,  from  North  to  South,  the  first  is  that  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Tehuan tepee,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Mexican  line.  The  second 
is  through  the  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  is  well  known  as  the  Nicaragua  line.  The 
third  route  crosses  the  isthmus,  near  Panama,  and  is  of  course  termed  the  Panama  line. 
The  fourth,  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  by  the  Atrato  Biver,  to  Cupica  (TupicaP)  Bay,  is 
known  as  the  Atrato  and  Cupica  line. 

Of  the  three  next  in  importance,  one  is  from  Chiriqui  Lake  to  Dulce  Gulf;  another,  from 
the  Gulf  of  San  Qlas,  or  Mandinga,  to  Chepo,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  ;  and  a  third,  from 
Caledonia  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

The  Mexican  line  has  been  alluded  to  on  pages  259-60,  part  i.  It  leads  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Huasacoalcos,  or  Coatzacoalcos,  from  the  roouih  of  a  river  so  called,  in  lat.  18^,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuan  tepee,  near  lat.  16°.  It  is  about  120  miles  across,  in  a  straight  line  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  is  nowhere  very  much  elevated :  about  700  feet  above  the  sea  is,  however, 
the  lowest  summit  level.  The  rivers  are  unimportant  for  navigation,  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
are  frequently  troubled  by  furious  storms,  and  there  is  no  port.  Nevertheless,  so  much  has 
been  thought  of  this  locality,  that  two  surveys  have  been  made  of  it ;  one,  in  1626,  by  D.  J. 
de  Orbegoso  and  Don  T.  Ortiz,  and  another,  in  1842-43,  by  Don  J.  Garay  and  Senhor  G. 
Moro ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  legislature  of  New  Orleans  have  considered  the  practica- 
bility of  carrying  out  these  plans. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  are  the  level  nature  of  the  intervening  country ;  but  its 
elevation  would  require  a  great  number  of  locks.  A  railioad  may  soon  become  locally 
valuable ;  but  for  the  present  a  good  waggon  road,  from  river  to  river,  appears  to  be  all  that 
the  insuperable  disadvantages  of  the  position  will  admit  of.  Other  arguments  are' more 
favourable  to  this  route :  its  climate  is  less  unhealthy ;  supplies  of  stone  and  mortar  are 
procurable;  and  native  labour  is  to  be  had.  Besides  this,  the  proposed  line  is  entirely  v^ithin 
one  territory.  But  this  line  can  never  interest  the  world  at  large.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
not  in  the  line  of  general  intercourse  between  the  two  great  oceans.  This  last  circumstance 
will  prevent  it  becoming  more  than  of  local  value  for  the  traffic  between  New  Orleans  and 
California. 

The  Nicaragua  line  has  long  attracted  much  attention;  and  publicj^opinion  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  at  present  rather  in  favour  of  this  route.  There  is  no 
geographical  objection  to  the  line  *,  but  most  of  the  proposed  terminations  of  this  'route  are 
unfit  for  large  vessels,  except  during  fine  weather,  and  they  are  exposed  [to  gales  of  wind. 
Six  branch  lines  from  the  gr«|Lt  Lake  of  Nicaragua  have  been  advocated,  which  will  all  be 
noticed. 

Nicaragua  Lake  is  so  large,  being  nearly  90  miles  long,  and  about  30  miles  in  width,  that 
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Dr.  Oented  believes.  Even  then  tliere  axe  the  ditedvantAget  of  the  incnaaing  inferkmlj 
of  St  Juan  (Oieytown)  Haxiwur,  in  the  Mexican  Gulf;  of  the  diffioQlties  of  the  River  San 
Juan ;  the  political  instability  of  the  three  states,  CkMta  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Mosquito 
territories ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  phyncal  insecurity^-volcanoes  abounding,  and 
relative  elevations  of  land  and  water  having  been  materially  changed  within  the  memory 
of  living  men. 

No  good  road,  on  a  large  scale,  could  be  made  in  this  district,  to  be  serviceable  to 
commerce,  on  account  of  the  great  distances  and  frequent  alternations  of  land  and  water 
conveyance. 

While  the  discussion  is  pending,  as  to  which  is  the  best  point  for  forming  the  com- 
mnnication,  we  have  but  few  experiments,  which  of  course,  are  far  more  valuable  than 
speculations,  and  especially  so  in  this  question.  A  recent  account,  therefore,  becomes  still 
more  interesting.  It  is  of  the  successful  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  with  a 
considerable  number  of  passengers  in  transit  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the 
first  of  its  kind.  The  PMcific  steam  ship  left  San  Francisco  July  14th,  1861,  and  reached 
the  little  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the  29th,  after  a  passage  of  fourteen  days  sixteen 
hours.  The  writer  of  the  account  then  took  a  mule  and  rode  18  miles  to  the  city  of  Ravels, 
in  three  hours  and  a  half ;  left  in  the  steamer  JDtrector,  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
reached  the  Rapids  in  twenty-one  hours ;  thence  taking  the  steamer  Sir  Hemy  L.  Bulwir^ 
passed  down  the  most  beautiful  river  to  San  Juan,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  ten  hours.  Total  time 
of  transit,  thirty-four  hours  and  a  half;  which,  it  is  stated,  when  Commodore  Vandeibilt 
gets  his  men  into  good  operation,  may  be  rednced  to  twenty-four  honrs.  Thus  the  times 
will  stand  as  follow,  when  the  arrangements  are  complete:— From  San  Francisco  to  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  twelve  days;  from  ocean  to  ooean,one  day;  and  from  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
to  New  York,  eight  days;  loss  of  time,  one  day :  total,  twenty-two  days. 

The  passage  up  the  Rio  San  Juan  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as 
that  in  the  other  direction.  The  Sir  Henry  L,  Bulwer^  on  her  first  trip,  had  some  govern- 
ment difficulties  to  overcome  (relating  to  the  charter  of  the  navigation),  but  commenced  her 
trial  trip  by  getting  aground ;  and  getting  off  again,  steamed  up  the  river  8  miles  in  fifty 
minutes,  and  anchored  for  the  night.  Started  the  next  morning  up  this  most  beautiful  of 
rivers,  according  to  the  American  account,  passing  the  wreck  of  the  Orut^  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and,  with  some  difficulties  and  checks,  succeeded  in  passing  safely 
up  the  rapids  of  the  Machescals,  thence  reached  San  Carlos  in  about  sixteen  hours* 
steaming  from  the  entrance. 

This  successful  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  route  certainly  gives  a  new  feature  to  the  whole 
matter.  The  exclusive  right  to  the  Nicaragua  route  has  been  granted  by  the  Nicaragua 
government  to  Messrs.  Vanderbilt,  Whitt,  and  Co.,  and  it  is  the  present  intention  to 
construct  either  a  plank>road  or  railroad,  probably  the  former  at  first,  between  the  lake  and 
San  Juan  del  Sur.  The  intervening  space  is  said  by  the  same  authority  to  be  so  level,  and 
only  12  miles,  that  a  horse  can  trot  over  it  in  an  hour.— (See  New  York  Herald,  August  10th, 
and  Times,  August  28th  and  29th,  1861.) 

The  third  line  is  by  Panamli. 

Numerous  explorations  have  been  made  here.  Canals  have  been  proposed,  and  various 
lines  have  been  more  or  less  closely  examined.  Four  routes  have  been  critically  surveyed 
throughout  the  whole  distance  by  Lloyd  and  Falmarc,  by  Morrell,  Garella,  and  Hughes : 
along  the  last  line  a  railway  is  now  in  progress.  This  adopted  route  leads  from  Limon,  or 
Navy  Bay,  to  Panama  city,  passing  by  Oorgona.  It  is  to  be  carried  about  36  miles,  over 
elevations  of  nearly  800  feet,  through  a  tunnel,  and  over  large  viaducts  and  bridges. 

Respecting  the  termini  of  this  railway,  Chagres  is  well  known  to  be  unfit  for  large 
ships,  but  Limon  Bay  has  space  and  depth  of  water  towards  its  outer  part  amply  sufficient. 
Unfortunately  it  is  open  to  the  North  winds,  which  drive  in  a  very  heavy  sea,  and  half  of 
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FfMB  tlie  iaaer  fan  of  tW  GbU'  of  Darica  (calM  Caadriaria,  Clweot,  or  Cabte),  ap  ifce 
Rfver  iltialo,aa4aloBf  pan«f  ikeBfvcrNa^flr  Xaxpipi,and  tkcaceacaoaa  laCnteaBaf, 
m  a  JwdaniT  of  J 14  milca  bf  fifi»ati<ia,  of  vkkfc  about  19  ooIt  aie  ori 
of  tlitf  dktaoee  (76  anlo)  aie  laid  to  be  mm  aavigable  lor  large  dbifk,  aad  ^«w  ^^ 
tbiffd  (or  19  nlca)  bj  loaded  boata.  It  is  wppoaed  that  a  caaal  bm j  be  ezcmYste 
tbe  tmall  remaumuf;  distaace  (19  miles)  wiibout  eztnumiiaaiT  difiealtr ;  aad  it 
tbat  it  aitgbt  opea  iau>  ao  eztelleat  port,  tbat  of  Capica  (or  TopieaX  ia  «bid  mn 
fnftedg  iheUend^  nitb  dln^  wmUr  ia  tbem  dam  to  tie  akore. 

lienteaaat  Wood,  R,N^  tbe  ofieer  wbo  receatlj  sorrejcd  it,  io  H JtlJS.  F*ndmu, 
oror  tbo  gnmad ;  be  ooatidercd  tbat  tbe  bmhC  eleratcd  pan  was  between  SOO  aad  400  fal, 
the  rapid  aaeent  beiag  fnna  Tapica  Bay.  Oa  tbis  npper  pan  is  corapaiatiTcly  low  lud, 
tbnmf^  wbieb  a  caaal  aiay  be  col  betweea  tbe  partly  aarigable  portioB  of  the  Naipi  ani  te 

Bay  of  Topica.    Tbat  a  road  of  aoy  Idod  may  be  made  tbeie  readily,  is  ahowa  by  At 
tbat  a  boat  baa  been  dragged  acroai  id  a  few  boon. 

Wo  aeed  not  relate  all  tbe  particulan  for  and  against  tbb  scbeme,  as  leciied  hm 
ThztU/y,  and  tbey  are  numerous  and  recent.    His  conclusions  are  as  fblk>w  :-^*« 
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WlicUe  duubi  tliat  in  the  running  of  watercounes,  including  that  which  leads  into  Cupica 
Bay,  a  line  may  be  tfirotim— to  the  Atrato,  if  not  to  the  Naipi — which  would  be  suitable  for 
a  large  canal.  Such  a  project  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  suggested  to  the  Spanish 
government  by  a  very  intelligent  Biscay  pilot,  Gogueneche  by  name,  at  an  early  date  ;  but 
so  cautious  were  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  rather  than  encourage  any  scheme  that  might 
facilitate  access  to  the  West  coast  of  America,  or  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  mining  localities 
near  Darien  Gulf^  that  it  was  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  not  only  to  navigate  the  Atrato, 
or  pass  by  that  river,  but  even  to  propose  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  any  way,  as  a  route. 

In  this  vicinity,  if  our  premises  are  correct,  and  the  climate  can  be  withstood  (neither  of 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt),  we  may  suppose  that  a  great  canal  is  feasible,  and 
that  there  is  a  substantial  foundation  for  opinions  in  favour  of  attempting  to  execute  such  a 
work  on  a  scale  that  would  make  it  available  for  the  largest  ships  of  all  nations. 

For  a  railroad,  or  even  a  waggon  road,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Atrato  cannot  be  suitable, 
because  of  the  extensive  swamps  and  low  marshy  land  affording  no  solid  foundation. 
Roads  can  undoubtedly  be  formed  more  advantageously  elsewhere ;  by  this  line  an  effective 
communication  can  only  be  made  by  water. 

The  four  principal  lines  have  been  thus  summarily  examined,  and  the  result  is  that  only 
one,  the  Cupica  and  Atrato  route,  appears  now  to  offer  a  reasonable  prospect  of  encourage- 
ment to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal. 

Referring  to  other  lines  suggested,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  explored,  between  Chiriqui 
Lagoon  and  Dulce  Gulf  (see  page  226,  part  i.),  a  communication  has  recently  been  proposed 
by  a  French  company,  who  have  obtained  a  grant  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  good 
road  in  the  first  instance  between  these  points,  which  are  good  ports. 

Between  the  Panam^  line  and  the  Atrato  there  are  at  least  three  places  where  surveys  are 
very  desirable.  First,  from  San  Bias  or  Mandinga  Bay  to  near  Chepo,  a  distance  of  27  miles. 
The  Indians  have  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  CuUen  to  pass  through  their 
countries ;  and  this  is  an  incentive  to  explore  the  locality,  as  the  natives  drag  their  canoes 
across  the  tract  in  question. 

Second,  from  Caledonia  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  in  Panama  Bay.  Over  one  of  the 
tracts  between  these  Wafer  travelled  in  1681.  It  was  also  selected  by  the  unhappy  Scotch 
colouy  (of  1695 — 1700)  as  the  site  of  their  settlement ;  and  afUr  their  utter  ruin  and  disper- 
sion, the  leaders  wished  to  organize  another  expedition  to  the  same  spot,  one  reason  for 
which  was  opening  a  way  through  the  isthmus  which  there  is  so  narrow. 

Between  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien  (or  Choco)  and  San  Miguel  there  may  be 
means  of  effecting  a  good  passage  by  land  as  well  as  by  water;  but  this  tempting  situation 
— low,  narrow,  nearly  intersected  by  rivers,  and  lying  between  excellent  harbours — has  not 
lately  been  explored.    On  all  accounts  this  is  an  extremely  interesting  quarter.*' 

This  embraces  all  the  points  where  projects  have  been  made,  as  enumerated  by  Capt. 
FitzRoy.  The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  we  need  not  dwell  on.  Other  works  will 
afford  minute  details  of  each  scheme,  and  the  following  list  of  authon  will  include  all  that 
has  been  written : — 

List  op  Authorities.— Admiralty  (Hydrographic  Office) ;  Alcedo ;  Baily ;  Bumey  ; 
Byam ;  Chevalier;  Cochrane;  Coutin;  Cullen;  Dampier;  Davis;  Edwards;  Falouurc; 
Galindo ;  Galbteo  ;  Garay ;  Garella ;  Guzman  ;  Hamilton ;  Hopkins ;  Hughes ;  Jeffeiys; 
Juan ;  Lawrence ;  Liot ;  Lloyd ;  McQueen ;  Mollien ;  Morrell ;  Louis  Napoleon ;  O'Leary ; 
Pitman;  Purdy;  Scarlett;  Stephens;  Squier;  Ulloa;  Wafer;  Watts;  Wheelwright; 
Wood ;  and  the  standard  works  of  Humboldt. 

We  may  conclude  these  remarks  with  some  other  plans  which  have  been  made  for  the 
northward. 

A  proposal  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Mexican  government,  under  its  president, 
J.  J.  de  Herrera,  dated  May  18,  1849,  by  which  advantages  are  offered  to  any  contractor 
who  shall  construct  a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  and  thence  to  some  port  in 
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the  Pacific^  taking  the  railroad  already  constructed  ftom  Vera  Cmz  to  Moli]iiO»  tt\cxteit 
of  3  leagues.— (See  Times,  August  13, 1861.) 

A  line,  unnoticed  bj  Capt  FitsRoj,  is  alluded  to  on  page  243,  part  i^  from  CondiagBa, 
bj  the  Sirano  River  and  the  Plain  of  Comayagua  to  the  Jagua  Biver,  falling  into  the 
Bay  of  Honduras. 

Another,  but  more  gigantic,  scheme  is  the  **  Imperial  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad,* 
proposed  by  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  form  a  line  of  railway  from 
Quebec,  passing  close  to  the  northern  shoro  of  Lake  Superior,  and  cromang  the  Body 
Mountains  at  an  eleration  some  3,000  feet  less  than  at  /the  South  Pass»  and  leaduag  the 
Fiacific  at  Frazer*s  River,  if  not  Nootka  Sound.  The  initiatory  portion  of  this  eztenwre 
plan,  between  Halifiut  and  Qud>ec,  is  now  in  process  of  determination  for  oomneoeeseat 
This  proposition  is  to  avoid  some  insuperable  diffionlties  which  exist  in  die  propoiei 
New  Oileans  and  San  Francisco  Railroad. 

II.— COAL  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  is  a  question  of  rerj  considerahle 
importance  in  connexion  with  its  navigation  ;  for  although  the  system  of  steam  tiansit  in  the 
Pacific  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  its  extension  must  be  mainly  dependent  on  this  orcumstance. 
As  far  as  the  coast  of  South  America,  however,  is  concerned,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
fields  for  its  development,  the  present  system  of  freight,  of  coal  out  and  gnano  home  from 
Callao,  brings  Newcastle  into  very  close  collision  with  the  native  coal,  so  much  so,  it  is 
said,  as  to  neutralize  the  advantage  of  site. 

It  is  moro  than  probable  that  this  may  be  overcome,  and  the  coal  of  the  Pacific  may  be 
brought  into  important  operation  ere  many  years  be  past  Indeed  even  now  it  is  said  that 
Valparaiso  may  soon  moro  than  successfully  compete  with  its  transatlantic  rivals. 

We  will  give  a  brief  enumeration  of  various  sites  where  coal  has  been  found,  as  rdated 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Sirait  of  Magalhaent. — Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  at  Sandy  B^ 
(Sandy  Point),  30  miles  North  from  Port  Famine  (page  1 1,  part  i.).  The  first  vein  is  7  mikf 
inland  from  the  bay,  and  40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  about  30  or 
40  feet  in  depth.  It  could  be  worked  with  great  ease,  but  can  be  of  little  use  nntil  a  road 
to  bring  the  coal  down  to  shipping  be  made.    It  is  a  sort  of  brown  coal  or  lignite.* 

CAi/oe.— Capt  FitzRoy  tells  us  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  coal  in  Chiloe  (as  in  die 
Island  of  Lemuy),  but  of  an  inferior  description.  It  is  not  true  coal ;  lignite  would  be  a 
better  name.    It,  however,  bums  readily  (see  pages  88—93,  part  i.)« 

Concepctouy  Chile, — Coal  is  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  found,  sund  there  are 
some  mines  worked  by  Dr.  Mackay,  between  Talcahuana  and  Old  Pence.  It  is  also  ibond 
at  Colcura^  to  the  South  of  Concepcion.  The  coal  here  is  real  coal,  of  the  cannel  varietf 
(see  pages  108-9,  part  i.)- 

(Cohmlna. — Though  not  exactly  of  the  nature  of  coal,  a  spring  of  mineral  bitumen  v 
mentioned  by  Dampier  as  existing  (and  it  still  exists)  near  the  village  in  the  bay,  on  ^ 
North  side  of  Santa  Elena  Point,  lat  2"*  IV  S.,  Ion.  81''  2'  W.  It  is  close  b j  the  sea,  ani 
becomes  inspissated  by  heat  (see  page  1 98,  part  i.).  There  is  another  of  ihese  bitnmen  spriagi 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  between  Point  Dume  and  FoixU  Vicente^  in  Upper  CalifamU  (lee 
page  321 ,  part  i.).  It  might  be  worth  consideration,  whether  this  bitumen  might  not  be  made 
available,  by  combining  it  with  the  inferior  coal  of  the  Pacific,  and  thus  making  a  M 
similar  to  Grant's  patent  fuel,  so  useful  for  steam  vessels. — Ed.) 

Golapagoi  IsUmdi.—Dt.  Coulter  states  that  in  a  valley  in  the  middle  of  Chatham  Idaai 
he  discovered  coal  in  large  quantities,  and  that  an  immense  supply,  aright  be  obtained. 

*  Beport  by  Capt  T.  Henderson,  H.M.  steam  veesel  iS^am^Mtm,  Ocfober^  1848;  Jevnal  of  tin 
Boyal  Ocographieal  Society,  1860,  pp.  161*9. 
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^  It  quickly  ignited,  flamed,  and  burned  up  after  the  cheerful  manner  of  Kendal  (query, 
Cannel)  coal."  This  statement  has  been  denied.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
coal  should  ha?e  existed  unchanged  among  such  a  mass  of  cinders  as  James  Island  appears 
to  be  (see  page  975,  part i). 

Columbia  River. ^  Coal,  or  rather  lignite,  exists  in  the  Cowlitz  River  (see  page  367,  part  i.). 

Admiralty  Inlet. — A  recent  number  of  the  **"  Oregon  Spectator"  says  that  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  this  inlet,  of  a  superior  quality,  and  very  abundant.    (July,  1851.) 

Vancouver  Island.  —An  important  discovery  was  made  in  the  North  part  of  Vancouver 
Island  of  some  extensive  veins  of  coal.  They  have  been  worked  in  Port  McNeil,  on  the 
N.£.  side  of  the  island.  An  account  of  this  is  given  on  page  408,  part  i.  This  coal 
resembles  ordinary  Newcastle  coal,  containing  a  superabundance  of  earthy  matter. 

Cook's  Inlet,  Russian  ^mmca.— Capts.  Portlock  and  Dixon  state  that  in  walking  round 
Coal  Bay,  in  Graham's  Harbour,  they  discovered  two  veins  of  cannel  coal  in  some  hills 
just  by  the  beach,  about  the  middle  of  the  bay  (see  page  485,  part  i.)-  That  coal  is  abundant 
somewhere  about  here  is  evident,  from  Vancouver's  finding  some  pieces  of  coal  (resembling 
cannel)  on  the  beach  near  the  S.W.  end  of  Coulgiack  Island,  in  this  inlet  (see  page  487, 
part  i.). 

Schumagin  Island,  Aliasha.— Admiral  Liitke  tells  us  that  on  the  West  side  of  Zakharovs- 
kaia  Bay,  on  the  N.£  side  of  Ounga  Island,  are  some  beds  of  coal,  arranged  in  perfectly 
horizontal  strata,  at  1 00  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Russians  had  commenced  work- 
ing  them  for  use.    On  the  North  side  much  petrified  wood  is  met  with  (see  page  399,  parti.). 

Aleutian  Islands. — Coal  is  found  on  the  shore  of  Derbinskoi  Strait,  separating  the  islands 
of  Tigalda  and  Abatanock,  in  the  Krenitzin  Islands.  This  is  all  we  know  of  iL — (See 
page  505,  part  i.). 

Behrini/s  Strait.-^C&pt.  Beechey  states  that  Cape  Beaufort,  near  Icy  Cape,  is  composed 
of  sandstone,  and  is  traversed  by  narrow  veins  of  coal  lying  in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 
direction ;  some  pieces,  which  had  been  thrown  to  the  surface  by  some  burrowing  animal, 
burned  very  well  (see  page  549,  part  i.). 

Japan. — Coal  exists  in  this  sealed  empire ;  of  course,  at  present,  useless  to  Europeans. 
Von  Siebold  saw  a  coal  fire  at  Koyanosi,  in  the  Island  of  Kiusiu,  on  his  journey  to  Jedo. 
He  visited  and  descended  halfway  down  the  mine  at  Wukumuto ;  it  was  bituminous  coal, 
and  he  was  informed  that  the  beds  were  many  feet  thick  in  tlie  lower  part. 

New  Zealand. — There  are  two  or  three  places  where  coal  is  abundant,  though  at  present 
not  much  worked.  Of  course  the  mines  of  the  Hunter's  River,  New  South  Wales,  would 
seriously  interfere  with  any  extensive  operations  at  present  Massacre  Bay  is  the  first  place 
to  be  noticed :  here,  at  Motupipi,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  flat  on  the  shore  is  formed  of  bare 
coal,  of  good  quality,  it  is  stated.  It  has  been  worked  since  1845  by  some  Wellington 
colonists  (see  page  761,  part  ii.). 

Near  the  Clutha  or  Molyneux  River  coal  exists.  A  black  cliflf  of  coal,  above  12  to 
20  feet  above  the  sand,  is  found  to  the  North  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  Coal  Point  It 
U  inaccessible  from  sea.  The  same  vein  has  also  been  found  about  8  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Molyneux  River,  and  4  miles  due  West  of  Coal  Point.  It  is  stated  to  be  splint  coal, 
of  first-rate  quality  (see  page  782,  part  ii). 

At  South  Wanganui  Harbour,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  are  some  extensive 
coal  beds,  easy  of  access,  probably  portions  of  the  same  formation  as  those  in  Massacre  Bay, 
above  referred  to. 

Coal  has  also  been  found  on  the  East  side  of  the  North  cape  of  New  Zealand  (see  page 
708),  and  about  100  miles  above  Petre,  near  Cook's  Strait  (see  page  745). 

We  have  thus  alluded  to  several  places  where  this  valuable  mineral  is  now  known  to 
exist ;  doubless  this  list  is  imperfect,  and  future  investigation  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  numerous  localities  besides  these  here  named.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  coal  at 
these  places  of  course  little  or  nothing  is  known ;  but  should  that  of  Cook's  Inlet,  for 

8  o 
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example,  be  good,  it  is  not  so  distant  from  the  line  of  traffic  as  is  somelimea  supposed,  as  it 
would  not  add  to  the  lengrth  of  a  voyage  from  California  to  China  by  touching  heie^  as  has 
been  shown  on  page  1319. 

III.— WHALES. 

Extracts  from  the  Appendix  to  a  Narrative  of  a  Whaling  Voyage  Bound  the  Globe,  firom 
the  Year  1833  to  1836,  by  Frederick  Debell  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London.     2  vols.     London,  1840. 

1.  The  essential  points  in  which  cetaceans  differ  from  quadrupeds  may  be  thus  briefly 
enumerated : — An  absence  of  cylindrical  and  hollow  bones ;  a  rudimentarj  ancfaylosed 
(united  together)  state  of  the  bones  of  the  neck ;  a  modification  of  the  anterior  extremity 
and  tail,  by  which  these  members  are  adapted  to  the  office  of  fins  ;  deficiency  in  posterior 
extremities,  and  perfect  j9f/rtf ;  inability  to  respire  through  the  mouth,  or  uttervocal  sonnds; 
copulation  more  humane ;  and,  probably,  a  higher  standard  of  natural  heat. 

The  structure  which  distinguishes  cetaceans  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  deep  is 
their  peculiarity  of  respiration.  By  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  air  passages  in  whales, 
the  larynx  (or  aperture  of  the  windpipe),  instead  of  opening  behind  the  tongue,  as  in  land 
animals,  is  continued  to  the  spouting  canal.  Hence  respiration  cannot  be  performed  through 
the  mouth,  but  only  through  the  spiracles  or  nostrils ;  nor  can  any  tones  or  voice  be  emitted 
except  through  the  spiracles,  which  are  badly  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  yet  an 
unsettled  point  whether  the  Fpiracles  of  spouting  whales  are  entirely  for  respiration,  or 
whether  the  water  received  into  the  mouth  with  the  food  is  also  ejected  with  it  But  the 
spout  seems  nothing  more  than  the  vapour  of  their  breath,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ddphiD, 
its  breathing  may  be  heard  at  times  without  any  spout  Perhaps,  however,  both  functioof 
are  performed  by  it  in  a  distinct  manner. 

Cetaceans  are  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  tribes  or  families.  The  first  of  these  is 
composed  of  whales  which  feed  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  sea  or  rivers,  and  which 
are  provided  with  teeth  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  herbivorous  class  of  quadrupeds.  They  include  in  their  number  the 
Lamantint  and  Dugongt.    These  whales  do  not  blow  or  spout. 

The  second  family  is  formed  by  spouting  whales,  of  predatory  habits.  They  subsist 
chiefly  on  fish  and  sepis ;  have  teeth  only  adapted  for  the  prehension  or  coarse  division  of 
their  food ;  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  land.  Tbey 
are  exemplified  in  the  cachalots,  porpoises,  and  dolphins. 

The  third  division  comprises  the  whalebone  whales,  as  the  rorquals  and  mysticetes  (true 
or  right  whales).  In  the  place  of  teeth,  their  jaws  are  provided  with  plates  and  filameotiof 
whalebone  (baleen),  which  are  moveable,  extensile,  and  adapted  to  retain,  as  in  a  net,  die 
medusse  or  small  marine  animals  which  form  the  only  food  of  this  colossal  family.  In 
habits  they  will  bear  comparison  with  the  insectivorous  class  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 

The  Sperm  Whale,  or  Cachalot  (Catodon  macrocephaluSf  Lacep ;  Physetermaerocepkahty 
Shaw)  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  southern  whales.  It  is  known 
to  the  English  as  the  sperm  or  anvil-headed  whale ;  the  French  name  it  the  eachmleiy  tbe 
Germans  the  pott/isch. 

It  affords  the  valuable  commodities,  sperm  oil,  spermaceti,  and  ambergris.  This  is  the  oah 
species  of  cachalot  with  which  the  southern  whalers  are  acquainted  ;  and,  in  the  opinioa  of 
the  accurate  Cuvier,  is  the  only  one  that  exists ;  certainly,  if  the  many  kinds  disUnguisbed 
by  the  names  of  round-headed  or  lesser  cachalot  (Physeter  catodon),  cylindrical  cadiakH 
{Physalus  cylindricus),  sharp-nosed  cachalot  {Physeter  micropt),  and  high-finned  cachalot 
(Physeter  tursio),  none  but  the  last  (which  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Seas, 
having  a  tall  dorsal  fin,  and  attaining  the  length  of  100  feet)  differ  in  the  desmptions  givea 
of  them  from  the  ordinary  sperm  whale  of  the  South  Seas.  The  largest  size  recorded  dftk 
sperm  whale  is  76  feet  in  length,  girth  98  feet ;  but  60  feet  is  an  average  length.    This  ic  tkt 
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male  animal ;  the  adult  female  does  not  exceed  30  feet,  or  at  most  35  feet  A  full-grown 
foBtus,  measured  by  Dr.  Bennett,  was  14  feet  long  by  6  feet  in  girth.  Whalers  express  the 
size  by  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil  it  produces.  A  large  male  has  produced  one  bundled 
barrels,  and  a  female  fifty  barrels,  but  from  seventy  to  ninety  barrels  for  the  male,  and 
twenty  to  thirty  barrels  for  the  female,  is  the  usual  average. 

The  form  of  the  sperm  whale  is  colossal  without  symmetry ;  its  prevailing  colour  of  a  dull 
black,  sometimes  marked  with  white.  Its  enormous  head  is  fully  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the 
whole  animal,  and  much  exceeds  that  proportion  in  weight  The  body  presents  no  very 
peculiar  features ;  the  tail,  or  flukes,  is  both  the  principal  organ  of  progression  and  a  powerful 
weapon  of  defence. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  is  composed  of  soft  parts,  situated 
in  front  of  the  cranium,  and  named  by  the  whalers  the  **jutik"  and  "  case."  The  "junk" 
is  a  solid  mass  of  soft,  yellow,  and  oily  fat,  based  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  front 
and  lower  part  of  the  snout;  in  a  large  whale  this  part  weighs  between  two  and  three  tons. 

The  "case"  and  its  boundaries  constitute  the  upper  and  anterior  portion  of  the  head. 
The  cavity  to  which  the  term  "  aase  "  is  more  immediately  applied  is  situated  beneath,  and 
to  the  right  of,  the  spouting  canal,  and  corresponds  to  nearly  the  entire  length  of  that  tube. 
It  is  filled  with  a  very  delicate  web  of  cellular  tissue,  containing  in  large  cells  a  limped 
and  oily  fluid,  which  is  liberated  with  the  slightest  force.  The  quantity  of  fluid  (which  is 
chiefly  spermaceti)  contained  in  this  singular  receptacle  is  often  very  considerable ;  fourteen 
barrels,  or  nearly  500  gallons,  have  been  taken  from  the  case  of  one  whale. 

So  vast  an  accumulation  of  relatively  light  structures  in  the  head  of  the  cachalot  is 
obviously  intended  to  render  this  part  of  the  animal  peculiarly  buoyant,  to  ensure  its  correct 
position  in  swimming,  and,  by  couuteracting  the  weight  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  head, 
to  raise  the  spiracle  above  the  surfiice ;  these  objects  are  attained  in  the  Greenland  whale  by 
similar  accumulations  of  fat  in  the  lips  and  tongue.  The  tongue  of  the  cachalot  is  small, 
shaped  like  that  of  an  ox,  and  occupies  a  space  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are 
small,  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  in  their  aperture. 

The  true  teeth  of  the  whale  are  situated  only  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and  when  the  mouth  is 
closed  they  are  received  into  corresponding  sockets  in  the  soft  parts  covering  the  upper  jaw. 
Their  number  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  from  thirty -nine  to  fifty.  The  upper  jaw 
is  not  entirely  toothless,  there  is  a  short  row  of  teeth  on  each  side,  deeply  seated  in  the  gum. 

The  skin  of  the  sperm  whale  emits  a  slight  peculiar  half-fishy  odour ;  it  is  quite  smooth, 
and  has  a  very  clean  appearance,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  true  whale  of  the  South. 
It  is  composed  of  the  same  parts  as  the  quadrupeds.  The  epidermis  or  scarf  skin  is 
exceedingly  delicate,  not  thicker  than  goldbeater's  skin.  Beneath  this  is  the  "  black  skin/' 
the  rete  mucosum,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  polished,  and  may  be  peeled  off 
in  sheets ;  it  has  powerful  alkaline  properties  {free  soda)^  and  when  burnt  forms  an  essentia 
convenience  to  the  whaler,  by  enabling  him  readily  to  cleanse  his  ship  and  clothes  from 
oil.  Filaments  or  nervous  papillae  rise  from  every  part  of  the  skin  as  a  thick  mat ;  when 
separated  from  the  layer  of  colouring  matter  they  are  flaccid  and  colourless,  and  may  be 
smoothed  in  different  directions  like  the  pile  of  velvet  or  hair,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called 
by  the  sailors  "  the  hair  of  the  sperm  whale.*'  Their  distribution,  &c.,  would  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  this  whale  is  endowed  with  an  acute  sense  of  touch,  which  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  animal  responds  to  the  contact  of  an  extraneous  body. 

The  envelope  of  lard,  or  blubber,  is  of  compact  texture,  perfectiy  white,  and  without 
odour.  It  varies  in  thickness  (according  to  the  size  of  the  whale,  or  the  part  of  the  body 
from  which  it  is  removed),  from  four  or  six  inches  to  eight  or  fourteen.  The  breast,  dorsal 
hump,  and  upper  margin  of  the  tail,  afford  the  thickest  blubber  on  the  body. 

The  sperm  whale  is  gregarious,  and  usually  occurs  in  parties  which  are  termed  by 
whalers  "  schools  "  or  "  pods ;"  a  school  may  contain  from  twenty  to  fifty  cachalots,  and  is 
composed  of  females,  or  "  covrs,"  and  their  young,  and  associated  by  at  least  o:\e  adult 
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male,  or  biiU,  of  the  largest  size.  The  smaller  associatioiis,  or  poda,  conaist  of  joaag  or 
half-grown  males,  which  have  been  driven  from  their  maternal  schools,  and  sometimes  of 
large  and  adult  males :  when  a  solitary  or  'Mono"  cachalot  is  observed,  it  almost  mTaxiahlj 
proves  to  be  an  old  boll.  Two  or  more  schools  often  coalesce,  and  form  a  very  large 
assemblage,  known  as  a  '^  body  of  whales."  On  some  tracks  of  ocean,  peculiarly  favoured 
as  their  haunts,  the  number  of  sperm  whales  seen  together  is  beyond  all  reasonable  con- 
ception. At  particular  times  and  places  the  ocean  may  be  seen  for  several  miles  around 
the  ship,  strewn  with  a  constant  succession  of  spouts,  denoting  a  greater  number  of  cachalots 
than  would  fill  tliree  or  four  ships  with  their  oil. 

Notwithstanding  its  unwieldy  bulk,  this  whale  is  not  deficient  in  actiyity ;  it  will,  whca 
struck,  tow  a  boat  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour ;  but  this  does  not  continue  long.  Under 
ordinary  alarms  its  speed  averages  8  or  10  miles  an  hour. 

As  long  as  the  cachalot  continues  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  casts  firom  its  nostril  a 
constant  succession  of  spouts ;  each  jet  following  each  other  after  an  interval  of  ten  or  fi/leea 
seconds,  with  a  regularity  highly  characteristic  of  tliis  species  of  whale.  This  respiratory 
jet  or  spout  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  and  white  mist ;  ^  ascends  obliquely  upwards  and 
forward  ;  seldom  rises  higher  than  6  or  8  feet ;  remains  suspended  in  the  air  but  tor  a  short 
time ;  and  is  sent  forth  from  the  spiracle  by  one  continued  efibrt,  accompanied  by  a  rushing 
sound,  resembling  that  of  a  moderate  surf  upon  a  smooth  beach ;  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  a 
practised  whaler  can  tell  the  vicinity  of  a  cachalot  by  it  in  the  night 

When  about  to  descend,  the  cachalot  assumes  a  vertical  posture,  raising  its  flukes  perpen- 
dicularly and  leisurely  in  the  air,  which  action  distinguishes  it  from  roost  other  ^nds  of 
cetacea.  The  sperm  whale  cannot  remain  beneath  the  water  beyond  a  limited  time ;  one 
hour  is  perhaps  the  average  time  for  a  large  whale ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  time  that  a 
whale  remains  under  water  after  making  a  formal  descent,  it  subsequently  adheres  to 
the  same  period  with  such  regularity  that  its  risings  may  be  timed  by  a  watch  vnth  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

Their  ordinary  food  is  the  cuttle-fish  or  ''squid'*  (sepia),  many  kinds  of  which  are 
rejected  from  the  stomach  when  it  is  attacked,  and  among  the  matter  thus  thrown  up  are 
found  enormous  masses,  evidently  but  the  mere  fragments  of  the  body  of  some  vast  cuttle- 
fisli  or  gigantic  *'  squid."  But  it  may  occasionally  indulge  in  other  food,  as  some  whakn 
assert  they  have  seen  cachalots  throw  up  rock-cod  and  even  sharks. 

The  habitation  of  the  sperm  whale  is  more  peculiarly  in  the  central  and  fathomless  waters 
of  oceans,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  most  abrupt  coasts.  Occasionally,  though  but  Tery  raielv, 
they  frequent  the  shallower  seas,  so  commonly  the  resort  of  the  true  whale.  The  sco- 
graphical  range  of  this  species  is  very  extensive,  since  no  part  of  the  aqueous  globe, 
excepting  the  polar  seas,  is  altogether  inimical  to  their  habits,  or  free  from  their  visits  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  they  are  known  to  extend  as  high  as  between  lat  60®  and  7(f  or 
off  the  shore  of  the  South  Shetland  Isles.  In  the  northern,  their  boundary  can  be  fixed 
with  more  accuracy  at  about  lat.  60°;  for,  although  the  species  has  been  observed  on  the 
South  coast  of  Greenland,  and  as  high  as  the  corresponding  latitude  off  the  American  and 
Asiatic  continents,  it  is  unknown  to  the  whaler  in  the  Arctic  ocean. 

In  all  the  intermediate  climates  the  sperm  whales  have  been  found  more  or  leas  abundant 
They  have  been  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  English  channel,  and  an  individual  n 
the  Thames.  In  the  warm  seas,  within  the  tropics,  the  cachalot  is  sought  with  the 
greatest  success ;  more  especially  and  uniformly  in  the  "  line  currents,"  which  extend  from 
the  equator  to  about  7°  North  and  South  latitude. 

Large  parties  of  these  whales  have  been  remarked  to  affect  particular  spots  at  distinct 
times;  though  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  they  are  sufficiently  regular  to  be 
considered  as  seasonable :  when  seasons  are  spoken  of,  it  applies  less  to  the  periodic  presence 
of  the  whales  in  the  regions  referred  to,  than  to  the  convenience  of  whale  ships  in  regard  to 
the  weather,  &c.     Thus  the  "Japan  cruise,"  in  the  Pacific,  extends  fiom  20<*  to  40" 
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North  latitude,  commences  with  the  spring  months,  April  and  May,  and  concludes  with  the 
autumnal  months,  September  and  October,  or  when  the  accession  of  inclement  weather  may 
be  expected  in  that  region :  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  whales  continue  in 
its  waters  during  the  entire  year.  While  driven  by  winter  weather  from  the  North,  the 
whaler  occupies  his  time  in  the  more  genial  climates  of  South  America  and  the  equator,  or 
takes  the  "  off-shore  season."  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  sperm  fisheries  in  the  Indian 
seas,  where  its  seasons  are  equally  influenced  by  the  variations  in  the  monsoons.  Never- 
theless the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  expect  to  see  the  cachalot  around  their  shores  only 
during  the  months  of  April  or  May,  or,  as  they  express  the  time,  '*  when  the  vis,  (hog  plums), 
are  ripe ;"  and  whalers  consider  that  from  September  to  December  are  the  most  profitable  ,,» 

months  for  cruising  on  the  equator. 

Vast  tracks  of  ocean  may  be  cruised  over  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sperm  whale 
being  perceived,  whilst  other  and  often  very  limited  extents  of  water  will  exhibit  the  species 
in  great  abundance.  Much  of  this  apparent  caprice,  however,  depends  upon  natural  causes. 
Powerful  currents  on  the  shore,  intervening  between  two  currents  setting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, are  the  favourite  resorts  of  this  whale,  and  doubtless  where  its  food  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  as  swept  together  by  these  local  streams. 

Hence,  wheresoever  currents  are  denoted  by  these  commotions,  marine  animals,  as  the 
floating  shell-fish,  Janihinay  Hyalaa,  and  Cleodora,  or  other  mollusks,  as  sea-lizards 
(Glaucus\  Velella^  PorpitcB,  &c.,  with  myriads  of  meduss,  forming  what  the  whalers  term 
'*  thick  water,"  cachalots  may  reasonably  be  expected  ;  and  their  appearance  often  coincides 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  presence  of  such  natural  indications. 

As  a  fishery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Europe,  the  sperm  whaling  may  be  traced  back 
to  a  very  early  date.  But  as  a  systematic  plan,  it  commenced  with  the  American  colonists 
about  the  year  1690 ;  and  the  English,  until  the  declaration  of  independence,  were  content 
to  receive  sperm  oil,  8cc.,  as  a  colonial  produce.  But  in  1775  ten  ships  were  sent  out  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  sperm  whale  fishery.  This  was  chiefly  through  the  means  of  the 
highly  respected  firm  of  Messrs.  Enderby,  whose  name  must  erer  be  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1791  this  fishery,  by  government  bounty,  attained  its  maximum.  The 
first  ship  ever  sent  into  the  Pacific  for  the  sperm-whale  fishery  was  the  Emilia,  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Enderby,  in  the  year  1788.  She  made  a  short  and  successful  voyage,  and  opened 
a  wide  and  successful  field  for  future  exertions.  In  the  year  1819,  the  British  whale  ship 
iSyrm  occupied  as  a  cruising  ground  the  distant  portion  of  the  Pacific,  since  so  familiarly 
known  to  whalers  as  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  which,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has  proved  so 
prolific  a  resort  of  the  sperm  whale,  that,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  its  value 
was  diminished  by  the  frequent  visits  of  ships,  40,000  barrels  of  oil  are  recorded  to  have  been 
taken  from  there,  in  one  season,  by  the  fleets  which  annually  frequent  its  waters. 

The  cost  of  outfit  of  a  South  Sea  whaler  from  the  port  of  Loudon  is  from  £8,000  to 
£12,000,  and  the  time  occupied  from  two  years  and  a  half  to  three  years,  sometimes  imsuo- 
cessfuUy  exceeded.  On  her  return  to  the  port  of  London,  with  a  full  cargo,  she  is  worth 
X23,000  -,  jCd,000  for  the  ship  and  stores,  and  £20,000  for  250  tuns  of  oil,  at  £S0  per  tun.* 

The  Cape  Whale  {Baltena  AustraiiSj  Desrooulins),  Right  WJmU  of  the  South  Sea 
whalers,  in  commercial  value  is  only  second  to  the  sperm  whale.  It  so  closely  resembles 
the  Greenland  wliale,  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  same  animal  until  the  researches  of  modem 
anatomists  (and  chiefly  those  of  the  immortal  Cuvier)  detected  sufficient  differences  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  they  are  distinct  species,  each  peculiar  to  the  polar  region  itinhabits.f 

The  right  whale  of  the  South  seldom  exceeds  50  feet,  but  has  been  known  to  attain  70 

*  One  hundred  and  sixty  tans  is  an  average  cargo.  The  largest  quantity  evor  brought  to  thfs 
country,  as  one  cargo,  was  330  tuns,  by  the  Rochester ,  Capt.  Smith,  in  1830.  The  largest  cargo 
of  sperm  oil  ever  taken  to  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  been  rather  more  than  500  tuns. 

t  The  right  whale,  so  abundant,  and  so  little  molested  in  the  northernmost  waters  of  the  Pacifie 
(or  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  America),  is  probably  identical  with  the  Greenland  species. 
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feet  in  lengUi.  Its  colour  is  unifonnly  black,  and  one  of  arerage  size  prodooes  eighty'or 
ninety  barrels  of  oiL  It  frequents  the  coasts  of  southern  continents,  as  well  as  those  parti 
nvbere  there  is  but  little  depth,  and  where  vast  congregations  of  medusae  and  moUnsks 
furnish  its  food.    In  the  central  parts  of  the  PaciOc  it  is  not  known. 

The  cape  whale  differs  essentially  from  the  sperm  whale,  and  most  other  cetaceans,  in 
the  habit  of  repairing  to  shallow  and  sheltered  waters  to  bring  forth  its  young.  Thus  the 
western  side  of  Cook's  Strait,  New  ZeaUnd,  is  called  Motherly  Bay  from  this  ctrciimstaiice. 

The  Humpback  Whalb  {Bakma  Gibbota^  Gmelin ;  BaJanoptera  species). — ^Tlus  whale 
(which  b  a  rorqual),  between  30  and  40  feet  in  length,  derives  its  trivial  name  from  as 
embossed  appendage  or  hump  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  back.  It  has  two  qnrades  or 
nostrils  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  its  mouth  is  furnished  with  plates  of  short  whalebone. 

When  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water  it  closely  resembles  the  sperm  whale  in  appear- 
ance and  colour,  and  also  in  the  habit  of  casting  its  tail  vertically  when  about  to  dive. 
Experienced  whalers,  however,  readily  distinguish  the  two  species  by  the  spout,  vhidi,  in 
the  humpback,  is  less  regular  in  its  repetition,  arises  &rther  back  on  the  head,  and, 
ascending  more  perpendicularly,  hangs  longer  Jn  the  air  than  that  of  the  cachalot.  It 
occurs  in  small  herds  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  not  often  far  from  the  land.  It  is 
seldom  molested  by  whalers,  and  never  the  chief  object  of  their  pursuit,  althoagh  the  oil  it 
produces  is  superior  to  that  obtained  from  the  right  whale,  and  but  little  inferior  to  qmrm 
oil.     Its  flesh,  when  young,  is  delicate  food. 

Blagk-Fish  {PhoccBfia  species).— This  whale  averages  16  feet  in  length,  and  usually  roams 
in  very  large  troops.  They  appear  to  inhabit  the  greatest  portion  of  the  aqueous  globe,  and 
are  frequently  observed  between  lat.  50°  N.  and  35°  S.  They  are  sometimes  taken  by  the 
sperm-whalers  for  oil  for  the  ship's  consumption ;  but  their  capture  is  sometimes  attended 
with  risk,  as  when  harpooned  they  have  been  known  to  leap  into  the  boat.  One  of  avenge 
size  produces  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  gallons  of  dark  oil,  of  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Right  Whalb  Porpoise  {Ddpkinus  Peronii  Lacipede)y  a  rare  and  elegant  species 
of  dolphin,  only  once  seen  in  the  TWcon,  in  her  passage  round  Cape  Horn.  It  has  oo 
dorsal  fin  or  appendage,  and  hence  the  name  given  it  by  the  whalers.  Its  average  length 
is  6  feet  The  upper  part  is  of  a  deep  black,  terminating  in  an  abrupt  straight  line,  beneath 
which  it  is  of  a  pure  and  dead  white.  lis  flesh  is  delicate  eating,  and  it  congregates  is 
large  shoals. 

The  Common  Dolphin,  or  Porpoisb  {Delphinus  Delpkis,  Linn.),  is  apparently 
common  in  every  sea,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Grampus  is  a  name  applied  by  South  Sea  whalemen  to  a  species  of  cetacean 
very  common  in  the  Pacific,  from  the  equator  to  44°  N.,  10°  S.  They  occur  in  herds, 
and  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  resort  of  cachalots.  Whether  it  is  identical  with  the  North 
Sea  grampus  is  not  known. 

Fin-Baoks,  Cow-Fish,  and  Killers  are  cetaceans,  known  to  the  South  Sea-men  by 
their  respective  names.  As  they  are  accurate  and  shrewd  observers,  these  names  are  usually 
expressive.  But  little  is  known  of  any  of  them.  The  killer  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
reputed  destroyer  of  the  other,  and  the  largest  kind  of  whales— in  fact,  the  cannibal  of  its 
race.  Whales  thus  designated  appeared  to  the  Tuscan  in  small  bands,  and  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  equator.  They  are  of  moderate  size,  spout  much  like  the  cachalot,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  tall,  erect  dorsal  fin,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  grampus. 

BoNB  Sharks. — While  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Bennett  occasionally  saw  large 
animals  greatly  resembling  whales,  excepting  that  their  tail  fin  was  perpendicular,  and  they 
did  not  spout,  swimming  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  apparently  about  20  feet  long,  and 
called  by  the  whalers  bone  sharks.  They  are  said  to  have  whalebone  in  the  month,  and, 
like  the  shark  or  other  fish,  can  live  under  water  for  an  indefinite  time.  Some  whalers 
religiously  avoid  encountering  them  ;  they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  whales:  ther 
are  scarcely  known ;  perhaps  they  may  be  allied  to  the  Basking  Shark  (Sfuaiug  Mmximmi)' 
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In  concluding  ihese  brief  extracts  from  the  interesting  Tolumes  of  Mr.  Bennett,  we  do  so 
with,  a  recommendation,  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  this  subject,  to  read  his  v\ork. 

TV.-WHALING. 
From  Capt.  Du  Petit  Thouars'  Report. 

The  whale  fishery  is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches :  the  first  owes  its  pre-eminence 
from  the  danger  of  following  it,  and  the  greater  yalne  of  its  produce ;  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. This  fishery  is  that  of  the  whale  called  by  the  French  the  cachalot,  and  by  the 
English  and  Americans  the  sperm  whale,  or  sometimes  the  white  whale. 

This  whale  produces  the  spermaceti.  It  is  only  caught  in  the  open  sea,  and  generally 
out  of  soundings,  particularly  between  the  tropics,  or  in  special  localities,  according  to  the 
season. 

The  second  branch  is  that  of  the  right  whale,  or  rather  black  whale,  called  by  the  French 
Baleine  Franehe  (free  whale). 

These  two  species  of  whale  fishing  are  not  more  different  in  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
on  than  in  their  products. 

The  sperm-whale  fishery  is  specially  followed  by  the  Americans ;  these  only  take  the 
right  whale  when  their  fishing  is  nearly  over,  and  they  have  not  a  full  cargo,  and  rather 
than  return  empty,  they  endeavour  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  the  other.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  difference  in  the  respective  value  of  the  two  products. 

A  full  cargo  of  sperm-whale  oil,  in  good  years,  in  the  United  States,  is  worth  from 
jC40,000  to  jC48,000  ;  the  same  cargo,  the  produce  of  the  black  whale,  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  jC8,000  or  jC12,000. 

The  English,  also,  follow  the  sperm-whale  fishing,  but  they  do  not  entirely  neglect  it  lor 
the  right  whale.  The  greater  number  of  their  whalers  are  devoted  to  the  sperm-whale,  the 
minority  to  the  right- whale  fishing.  Some  pursue  both.  The  second  fishery  is  actively 
carried  on  in  small  vessels  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  on  that  of  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land ;  these  bring  their  cargoes  to  Sydney,  Hobarton,  and  Launceston. 

The  French,  up  to  the  present  period,  have  only  followed  the  black-whale  fishing ;  but 
some  of  them  have  taken  the  sperm  where  it  has  been  met  with  among  the  right  whales, 
which  frequently  occurs  between  lats.  35^  and  45^,  in  the  summer  of  either  hemisphere. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  whether  the  sperm  whale  has  not  been  so  abundant,  or  the 
produce  declined  in  value,  several  Americans  have  indiscriminately  followed  both  sorts  of 
fishing,  with  very  good  results. 

The  sperm  whale  remains  almost  constantly  between  the  tropics ;  but,  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  beginning  of  April,  they  are  often  found  in  great  numbers  from  the  equator 
to  lat.  40^  S.,  between  the  coast  of  South  America  and  tlie  East  coast  of  New  Zealand;  and 
from  April  to  September,  from  the  equator  to  40°  N.,  between  Japan  and  the  N.W.  coast 
of  America. 

It  is  in  the  higher  latitudes  that  the  two  species  of  whales  are  found  together,  particularly 
between  lats.  30^  and  36°.  Nevertheless,  the  sperm  whale  is  never  found  but  in  the  open 
sea,  out  of  soundings. 

Besides  the  spaces  outside  the  tropics,  the  sperm  whales  are  found  at  all  seasons  within 

them.    For  a  great  number  of  years  they  were  met  with  in  abundance  at  the  Galapagos 

'Islands,  chiefly  to  windward  of  this  archipelago,  and  near  the  Redondo  Rock;  but  they 

seem  to  have  abandoned  this  space,  as  during  a  month  that  La  VmuM  stood  here  they  were 

but  seldom  seen. 

The  waters  around  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Marquesas  are  always  considered  good 
fishing  grounds :  it  is  the  same  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan,  the  Kurile  Islands,  those  of 
Benin,  and  the  Kingsmill  group. 

In  the  space  comprohended  between  lat  6°  and  10°  S.,  and  Ion.  90°  and  130°  W.,  the 
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fishing  is  abuDdant  throughont  the  year,  hut  especiaDy  from  November  to  Febnxaxy.    Tlus 
space  is  known  to  the  whalers  as  the  Off-Shore  Ground, 

lASlly,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  between  lat  30°  and  35°,  and  Ion.  \50^  and  IG/CPVf^ 
there  is  a  space  which,  in  June  to  October,  is  usually  veiy  productive. 

The  black  or  right  whale  is  found  everywhere,  but  particularly  near  the  land  on  ^ 
West  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  45°  S.,  in  tbe  summer  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  in  the  harbours  of  the  coasts  during  the  winter;  on  the  West  coast  of 
America,  at  Chile,  between  35°  and  45°,  from  September  till  April ;  on  that  of  California, 
from  April  to  September,  from  30°  to  40°  N. ;  on  the  East  coast  of  New  Zealand,  from 
October  to  March,  from  35°  to  40°  parallel,  and  on  this  coast  throughout  the  year, 
wintering  in  the  eastern  port<{,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  bad  weather,  and  where  the 
fishing  can  always  be  conducted  with  advantage. 

Black  whales  are  also  found,  in  great  numbers,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan,  daring  the 
summer,  and  chiefly  firom  May  till  the  end  of  August  on  the  coasts  of  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  from  lat  35°  to  45°,  both  to  the  East  and  West,  from  Octoher  till  February.* 

Remarks  bt  Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the  United  Statbs'  ExpiiOsixo 

Expedition. 

Our  whaling  fleet  now  counts  675  vessels ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  ships  of  400  tons 
burden,  amounting  in  all  to  200,000  tons.  The  majority  of  these  ressels  cruise  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Between  15,000  and  16,000  of  our  countrymen  are  required  to  man  these 
vessels,  half  of  whom  go  to  sea  for  the  first  time  as  green  hands,  and  return,  alter  a  voyage 
of  fatigue  and  hazard,  transformed  into  sailors. 

The  value  of  the  whale  fleet  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  25,000,000  dollars,  yielding  an 
annual  return  of  5,000,000,  extracted  from  the  ocean  by  hard  toil,  exposure,  and  danger. 
The  estimated  quantity  of  oil  imported  into  the  United  States  is  about  400,000  barrels, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  is  sperm  oil. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  whales  which  are  principally  the  object  of  search  hy  our  whakn. 
These  are  the  sperm  whale  {Macrocepkaiut)^  and  the  right  whale  {Mysticeius),  These  two 
animals  differ  exceedingly,  both  in  their  form  and  in  their  habits.  Tbe  first  is  furnished 
with  teeth,  the  last  with  a  collection  of  lamins ;  they  are  tlierefore  adapted  to  differeDt  kinds 
of  food :  the  former  feeds  on  the  large  medusae  of  the  ocean,  termed  by  the  wbaleis  squid; 
the  other  on  small  Crustacea  and  fish.  Their  feeding  grounds  are  seldom  in  the  — »» 
places ;  for  while  the  latter  frequents  the  coasts  and  bays,  the  former  is  seldom  found  except 
in  the  deep  sea,  and  generally  far  from  land. 

Whales  of  the  two  different  kinds  are  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  the  experienced 
from  the  volume  of  their  spout ;  its  direction  and  elevation,  the  number  of  times  it  is  repeated, 
the  manner  in  which  they  dive,  the  length  of  time  they  disappear,  and  the  body  they  expose 
to  view. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  cruising  grounds,  and  explain  the  operations  of  the 
whalers,  directing  my  attention  first  to  tbe  sperm-whale  fishery,  not  only  because  it  is  die 
most  valuable,  but  because  it  depends  more  upon  the  skill  and  information  of  those  engaged 
m  It. 

The  master  of  a  whale-ship  should  be  a  good  seaman  and  navigator,  well  acquainted 
with  the  winds  and  currents,  as  well  as  with  the  cruising  ground  of  his  prey.  When  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these,  and  possesses  a  good  dhip,  with  a  spirit  of  persevexanee 
and  energy,  there  is  little  fear  of  his  returning  home  with  a  clean  ship. 

The  principal  whaling  grounds  in  the  Pacific  are  confined  particularly  to  spaces  iriikh 
have  been  known  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  under  names  well  understood  amon^  the  wbaleiSi 
such  as  the  "  On-Shore  Ground,*'  the  "  Off-Shore  Ground,"  the  •*  Middle  Ground,**  &c 

•  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  dans  La  Venus^  1841,  tome  iii.  pp.  375^380. 
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These  spaces,  however,  have  wide  limits ;  thus,  ibr  instance,  the  On-Shore  Ground  embraces 
the  whole  extent  of  ocean  along  the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Pern,  from  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  to  the  Galapagos  Islands;  and  the  Off- Shore  Ground,  the  space  between 
lat.  5**  and  lO*'  S.,  Ion.  9°  and  120°  W. 

The  following  list  embraces  all  the  different  grounds  in  the  Pacific  visited  by  our  whalers. 

1.  The  On.Shore  Ground. 

2.  The  Off-Shore  Ground. 

3.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

4.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Society  Islands. 

5.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Samoan  group. 

6.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Feejee  group. 

7.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kingsmiil  group. 

8.  Along  and  to  the  South  of  the  equator,  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  to  the 
Kingsmiil  group. 

9.  Across  the  South  Pacific,  between  the  parallels  21°  and  27<»  S. 

10.  Across  the  North  Pacific,  between  the  parallels  27°  and  35°  N. 

11.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

12.  The  Middle  Ground,  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand. 

13.  The  coast  of  Japan,  and  between  it  and  the  Bonin  Islands. 

14.  The  N.W.  coast  of  America. 

15.  Coast  of  California. 

These,  it  will  seem,  embrace  a  large  field,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  ship  could 
hardly  miss  finding  the  animals.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  vessel  may  visit  all 
these  places,  and  yet  return  home  a  clean  ship,  if  she  happened  to  be  out  of  season.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  whales  in  their  migrations  congregate  in  the  above-named 
places  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  business  endeavour 
to  be  early  on  the  cruising  grounds.  I  shall  now  point  out  the  times,  according  to  the  best 
information,  at  which  the  whales  visit  the  several  grounds,  and,  although  not  a  whaler,  I 
hope  to  give  such  information  as  may  be  useful  to  this  adventurous  class  of  my  country- 
men. For  convenience  of  description  the  cruising-grounds  may  be  considered  as  included 
within  four  distinct  sections  or  belts.  These  belts  are  from  20°  to  25°  degrees  of  latitude  in 
width. 

The  first  is  that  between  the  equator  and  the  northern  tropic ;  the  second,  between  the 
tropic  and  lat.  60^  N. ;  the  third,  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  tropic ;  and  the 
fourth,  between  the  southern  tropic  and  lat.  50°  S. 

Within  the  tropics,  whales  are  almost  always  to  be  met  with.  There  are,  however,  parti- 
cular places  within  this  zone  where  they  chiefly  congregate.  Whales  are  found  in  the  first 
belt  on  the  North  side  of  the  equator,  to  the  southward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence 
westward  as  far  as  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  the  only  spot 
or  space  they  are  known  to  abound,  at  any  particular  season  within  this  belt,  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Galapagos ;  they  pass  and  repass  over  the  rest  of  this  space  in  their  migrations, 
and  may  generally  be  found  near  to,  or  round,  the  small  islands. 

In  the  second  belt,  they  range  from  the  coast  of  Japan  to  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  and 
California,  this  they  frequent  from  May  till  November.  In  the  month  of  July  they  are 
found  off  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  between  them  and  the  coast  of  Japan.  They  frequent 
the  space  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  comprehended  between  the 
parallels  of  28°  and  35°  N.,  and  within  the  meridians  of  145°  and  165°  W.,  from  June  to 
October ;  and  resort  to  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  in  August  and  September,  and  to  that  of 
California  in  November  and  January. 

The  third  belt  comprises  the  ocean  from  the  West  coast  of  South  America  to  the  Kings- 
mill  group,  including  the  Marquesas,  Society,  and  Friendly  Islands,  the  Samoan  and 
Feejee  groups.    Within  these  are  the  spaces  known  as  the  "*  On-Shore  "  and  **  Off-Shore  " 

8  H 
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Grounds.  The  latter  tlie  whalers  frequent  from  November  to  February  ;  and  almoet  along 
this  third  belt  they  are  found  until  the  months  of  July  and  August,  by  which  time  they 
reach  the  Kingsmill  and  Feejee  groups.  There  are,  however,  stragglers  to  be  met  vith  in 
this  space  during  all  seasons.  The  fourth  belt  extends  from  the  southern  tropic  to  the 
lat.  of  50°  S.  The  most  profitable  time  for  cruising  within  it  is  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  to  the  eastward  of  New  Zealand.  After  that  date,  along  and  between  the 
parallels  of  22°  and  28°  S.,  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland  to  that  of  South  America.  The 
portion  of  the  sea  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  is  called  the  '*  Middle  Ground,'' 
and  is  frequently  found  very  profitable. 

From  an  examination  of  the  particular  localities  in  which  the  whales  are  found  most 
numerous  at  certain  seasons,  and  connecting  these  with  my  own  observations  on  currents,  I 
am  induced  to  believe  the  places  of  their  resort  will  point  more  correctly  to  the  neutral 
points,  or  spaces  of  no  current,  than  any  other  data  that  we  yet  possess. 

These  must  naturally  become  the  rendezvous,  or  'feeding  places,  of  these  animals.  The 
determination  of  these  points  will,  therefore,  throw  additional  light  on  the  system  of  currents 
in  the  ocean,  by  pointing  out  the  neutral  spaces.  The  chief  resort  of  whales  will  be  seen 
on  the  map  at  one  view ;  and  when  these  are  connected  with  the  currents  shown  to  exist  by 
the  observations  of  the  Expedition  and  others,  they  will  be  found  to  correspond,  in  a  remaii- 
able  manner,  with  the  neutral  spaces. 

I  have  myself  paid  much  attention  to  acquiring  information,  in  relation  to  the  poutioos 
of  these  grounds,  from  the  masters  of  the  whale  ships,  but  have  usually  found  their  reports 
at  variance  one  with  another,  and  they  have  sometimes  differed  as  much  as  5^  in  assigning 
their  limits.  Their  position,  no  doubt,  varies  much  in  different  years  ;  but  even  this  will 
not  explain  all  the  discrepancies  of  the  statements. 

If  we  examine  the  seasons  of  the  appearance  of  whales  at  certain  islands,  they  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  summer  of  the  dimate, 
during  which  time  animal  life  is  most  prolific,  and  the  food  of  the  whale  consequently 
abounds  near  Hie  particular  group.  I  have  frequently  been  told,  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  whales  are  partial  to  warmth,  and  frequent  few  places  outside  the  tropic.  This,  if  true, 
would  be  singular  enough  ;  but  the  main  reason  for  their  frequenting  the  summer  seas  at  par- 
ticular seasons  is  the  procurement  of  food,  which  is  there  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance; 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that,  in  migrating,  these  animals  move  with  the  currents, 
until  they  find  their  food  in  plenty,  and  then  continue  in  such  locality  until  it  is  exhausted. 
A  number  of  instances  are  known  in  which,  at  certain  seasons,  strong  currents  have  been 
experienced  in  places  where,  three  months  afterwards,  they  were  found  to  have  ceased  alto- 
gether, or  even  to  have  changed  their  direction.  I  have  now  particular  *  reference  to  the 
N.W.  coast. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  our  whale-ships  can  enter  the  Pacific  ;  one  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  round  New  Holland ;  the  other  by  Cape  Horn.  To  take  the  first  route, 
they  ought  generally  to  time  their  departure  so  as  to  meet  the  season  of  New  Zealand  io 
March ;  this  is  the  best  course  also  for  ships  sailing  in  the  autumn  from  the  United  States. 
They  will  reach  their  whaling  ground  at  the  earliest  possible  season,  and  place  themselres 
at  once  in  a  position  to  reap  the  han'est  of  which  they  are  in  search ;  and  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  time  to  refit  and  recruit  after  the  outward  voyage.  This  is  much  mate 
important  for  ensuring  success  than  very  many  either  of  the  masters  or  owners  are  aware. 
After  a  few  days  in  port,  and  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  they  would  find  both  their  shipi 
and  crews  in  a  better  condition  to  take  the  sea  and  keep  it.  After  remaining  six  weeks  or 
two  months  on  the  New  Zealand  Ground,  until  the  winter  season  and  boisterous  weather 
approach,  the  vessels  should  pass  to  the  northward,  towards  Sunday  Island,  and  thence  cniiae 
to  the  eastward,  between  the  latitude  of  22°  and  28°  S.,  or  even  in  a  few  degrees  higher 
latitude.  The  lower  latitudes  are,  however,  found  to  be  most  frequented  by  the  whale.  Along 
these  parallels  they  proceed  as  far  as  the  coast  of  South  America,  so  as  to  arrive  there  in  the 
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course  of  the  montb  of  September,  after  passing  part  of  the  time  to  the  westward  of  the 
Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  Mas-a-Fuera. 

Other  fessels  reach  the  Society  Islands  in  June,  and  thence  pass  to  the  westward,  in  order 
to  meet  the  season  of  the  Samoan  and  Feejee  Groups ;  thence  again,  without  the  tropics,  to 
the  South,  either  on  the  Middle  Ground  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  or  to  a 
higher  South  latitude,  and  again  meet  the  season  of  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  summer 
or  in  March.  Those  that  reach  the  coast  of  Chile  generally  recruit  in  the  Bay  of  Talca- 
huana,  or  in  the  Port  of  Payta,  in  Peru,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  the  season  on  the  Off-Shore 
Ground  in  November.  Vessels  leaving  the  United  States  in  the  beginning  of  summer 
would  do  better  to  take  the  route  round  Cape  Horn,  reaching  Chile  or  Peru  in  time  to 
recruit  before  the  month  of  November,  at  which  time  they  repair  to  the  Off- Shore  Ground, 
where  they  remain  for  one,  two,  or  three  months ;  thence  pass  to  the  Marquesas  Islands 
and  to  the  westward  of  them,  and  thence  to  the  West,  along  the  equator  as  far  as  the 
Mulgrave  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Japan.  Returning,  Diey  proceed  to  the  N.W.  coast  of 
America,  California,  and  finally  reach  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  recruit  by  the  months  of 
October  or  November.  Other  vessels  pass  directly  from  the  Off-Shore  Ground  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ^here  they  spend  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  a  part  of  April ;  they  then  proceed  to  lat.  30°,  and  continue  tlicir  cruising  on  each  side 
of  that  parallel,  between  the  meridian  of  146^  and  166°  W.,  until  October,  when  they  repair 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  recruit 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  ample  room  for  a  vast  fleet  to  operate  in  these 
numerous  and  extensive  spaces  without  the  vessels  interfering  with  each  other,  and  many 
more  might  be  advantageously  em])loyed.  An  opinion  has,  indeed,  gained  ground  witliin  a 
few  years  that  the  whales  are  diminishing  in  numbers ;  but  this  surmise,  as  far  as  I  have 
learned  from  numerous  inquiries,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  They  have, 
indeed,  become  wilder,  or,  as  some  of  the  whalers  express  it,  '*  more  scary,"  and,  in  con- 
sequence, not  so  easy  to  capture ;  but  if  we  consider  the  numbers  that  continue  to  be 
yearly  taken,  there  will,  I  think,  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  great  decrease  has 
occurred.  On  the  average  it  requires  fifty  whales  to  fill  a  ship ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  take 
about  5,000  whales  annually  to  supply  the  quantity  of  oil  that  is  imported.  I'his  would 
appear  but  a  small  proportionate  number,  if  these  animals  were  as  prolific  as  our  herds 
on  shore,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have  a  feeding  of  20,000,000  of  square  miles. 

The  number  of  right  whales  captured  is  to  the  spermaceti  in  the  proportion  of  about  t\io  to 
one.  The  former  are  principally  found  on  the  coasts,  in  the  bays  and  even  in  the  harbours, 
and  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  sperm  whale.  They  are  pursued  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  small  vessels.  They  frequent  the  coast  of  Chile  during  the  summer  season, 
frum  October  to  March,  and  are  to  be  found  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  and  that  of 
California  during  the  nortliem  summer,  or  from  March  to  November.  On  both  the  East 
and  West  coast  of  New  Holland,  as  well  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  they  are  abundant  from 
September  to  March  in  the  bays  where  they  resort  to  calve.  This,  however,  they  no  longer 
do  without  molestation,  as  the  shores  are  now  occupied  by  extensive  establishments  for 
taking  them,  well  provided  with  boats.  On  the  signal  from  the  look-out  the  boats  arc 
laimched,  and  soon  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  game,  which,  when  killed,  is  towed  into  the  bay 
and  dragged  on  shore,  where  it  is  cut  up  and  '*  tiyed  out."  There  are  few  places  which 
surpass  these  localities  for  the  commission  of  all  kinds  of  vice;  in  saying  this  I  have 
reference  as  well  to  those  of  South  and  West  Australia  as  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  although 
the  latter  are  the  most  noted  for  their  enormities.  Some  merchants,  it  is  said,  in  Sydney 
advance  the  capital,  and  share  the  profits  of  those  who  undertake  the  business.  The  latter 
generally  engage  in  their  service  a  large  number  of  natives  and  some  of  the  lowest  \^ bites, 
whom  they  allow  to  indulge  in  every  sort  of  vice  so  long  as  they  can  make  use  of  them. 
Quarrels  often  take  place  between  the  parties  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  the  rivalry 
not  unfrequenlly  leads  to  sharp  conflicts  and  bloodshed. 
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Such  has  been  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  whales  bare  been  slaiighteied, 
both  old  and  young,  that  these  haunts  have,  of  late  years,  been  less  fiequented  by  them. 

The  right  whale  is  found  of  much  larger  size  in  high  latitudes  thaa  in  low,  and  not 
unfrequently  yields,  when  taken  in  these  latitudes,  as  much  as  180  barrels  of  oiL  Besida 
the  oil,  the  whalebone  produces  some  profit.  A  large  number  of  these  wbales  were  seen  hf 
us  in  the  bays  about  Cape  Horn  in  the  months  of  March  and  April ;  but  the  weather  there 
is  seldom  favourable  to  the  use  of  boats,  and  would  preclude  success  in  carrying  on  tadi  i 
business. 

On  soundings,  and  in  shoal  water,  attempts  have  been  made  to  capture  a  different  specks 
of  whale,  called  the  hump-back  (gibbota) ;  but  there  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  secoriof 
of  the  spoils  of  this  game ;  for,  when  killed,  they  immediately  sink  for  tbir^  or  forty  hoiiiii 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  anchor  a  boat  near  by  to  watch,  or  leave  a  buoy,  and  tkea, 
not  unfrequently,  they  may  be  swept  off  by  the  under  current,  or  lost  by  bad  weather. 

Although  the  high  latitudes  ofier  great  inducements,  on  account  of  the  number  and  sze 
of  the  whales,  yet  there  are  many  difficulties  existing,  that  render  it  preferable  to  puisne  the 
game  in  the  low  latitudes.  The  weather,  even  in  the  summer  season,  is  often  tempestnoos, 
which  makes  it  dangerous  to  lower  boats;  and  there  are,  even  in  the  fine  season,  logs, 
which  not  only  tantalize  but  prevent  the  chase  from  being  extended  from  the  ship,  without 
the  risk  of  losing  both  boats  and  crew.  I  have  been  told  that  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  boats  have  been  separated  from  the  ship  for  several  days ;  thus  not  only  produdng  grett 
anxiety,  but  often  much  distress  from  want  of  provisions  and  water.  Our  whalers  feel  that 
there  is  quite  enough  of  adventure  and  peril  in  following  their  employment  in  the  lower  and 
less  boisterous  latitudes. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  favourite  and  most  successful  ground  for  the  ligbt 
whale  is  between  the  50ih  and  55th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where  vast  numbers  have  been 
recently  taken  in  June  and  Jtily,  of  great  size ;  although  the  season  is  of  short  doratko, 
yet  large  ships  have  obtained  a  full  cargo  before  its  close. 

It  is  impossible  to  meet  a  wbale-sbip  on  the  ocean  without  being  struck  by  her  meie 
appearance.  The  vessel,  under  short  sail,  with  look-out  at  the  mast-head,  eagerly  scanniuf 
the  wide  expanse  aroiwd  them,  has  totally  a  different  air  from  those  engaged  in  a  regnlir 
voyage. 

But  admiration  is  excited  on  becoming  a  looker-on  at  the  chase  and  capture.  When  tbe 
cry  from  aloft  '^  There  she  spouts ! "  and  the  quick  response  of  *'  Where  away  ?  "  are  heiid, 
the  bustle  on  the  deck  shows  a  state  of  animation  that  would  scarcely  be  supposed  anng 
such  a  set  of  men.  The  boats  are  immediately  put  in  requisition,  lowered  and  mii*T*^ 
and,  within  a  few  minutes,  the  pursuit  is  begun.  The  boats  dash  on  until  the  boal-steerer 
comes  within  sight  of  his  object ;  the  whale  is  soon  reconnoitred,  and  endeavours  are  made  to 
approach  him  unobserved,  and  plunge  the  harpoon  as  near  the  fin  as  possible ;  a  mwai 
near  this  place  is  sometimes  fatal,  and  no  further  injury  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ammaTi 
capture.  On  being  struck,  the  whale  at  once  dives,  carrying  out  the  line  (whidi  is  kept 
coiled  up  in  tubs),  with  great  velocity,  through  a  notch  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  The 
velocity  of  the  line  is  at  times  so  great,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  boat  from  being  set  as 
fire  by  the  friction  water  is  applied.  After  the  whale  dives  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minoiei 
pass,  during  which  time  the  *'  fast "  boat  is  often  carried  a  distance  from  the  others ;  for  the 
whale,  in  descending,  generally  takes  an  oblique  course.  The  boat  is  so  much  buned  in  hs 
rapid  flight,  that  J  have  at  times  only  been  able  to  see  the  persons  in  her,  for  the  water  fi 
each  side  was  thrown  so  high  as  to  conceal  the  hull  from  a  distant  observer,  althou^  te 
sea  was  otherwise  quite  smooth. 

As  the  whale  rises,  a  skilful  boat-steerer  will  be  ready  at  hand,  and  the  moHMMl  Ai 
animal  makes  his  appearance,  lances  are  plunged  in  quick  succession  into  his  *\tnl 
when  off  he  again  bounds  with  the  life-blood  streaming  from  him,  and  shortly 
huge  monster  is  seen  to  turn  over  lifeless  on  his  back.    The  shortness  of  time  thai 
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elapse  from  the  first  onset  to  the  capture  and  death  of  so  larg^  an  animal  seems  inconceiy- 
able ;  and  the  apparently  insufficient  means  that  are  employed  to  accomplish  it  are  likewise 
remarkable.  The  whale  being  slain,  signal  is  made  for  the  ship,  if  to  windward,  to  come 
down,  or  if  to  leeward,  the  monster  is  taken  in  tow  by  the  boats,  and  brought  alongside, 
when  the  *^  fluke-hooks "  and  chains  are  used  to  secure  him ;  the  operation  of  baling  out 
the  head-matter  then  begins,  which  is  followed  by  stripping  off  the  blubber  in  large  pieces 
called  **  blankets,''  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  to  which  tackles  are  applied,  to  draw  it  up 
as  it  is  separated  from  the  carcass.  After  being  taken  on  board  the  blankets  are  cut  up. 
The  next  operation  is  **  trying-out ; "  this  is  done  by  melting  the  blubber  in  a  large  pot,  set 
in  a  fire-place  of  brickwork,  which  is  carefully  secured  on  the  upper  deck,  with  a  trough 
around  it,  in  which  water  is  put  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire.  The  fuel  used  is  blubber 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  which  produces  a  strong  heat,  and  is  a  very  econo- 
mical fire.  To  prevent  accidents  great  caution  is  necessary,  and  the  readiest  mode  that  has 
been  found  to  extinguish  burning  oil  is  by  throwing  sand  on  it  A  quantity  of  sand  is 
therefore  kept  in  the  "  try-works."  In  well-regulated  ships,  the  oil,  after  baling,  is  put 
into  reservoirs  until  it  cools,  after  which  it  is  drawn  off  and  placed  in  the  proper  casks ;  of 
each  of  these  a  sample  is  kept,  properly  marked  and  labelled,  and  these  are  often  shown 
with  much  pride  by  the  master  of  the  ship  to  his  visitors,  as  indication  of  his  success  and 
the  quality  of  his  oil. 

The  profits  of  the  whaling  fishery  have  been  great,  and  show  what  industry  and  perse- 
rerance  can  yield  when  well-directed.  The  small  number  of  accidents  in  this  large  fleet  is 
surprising ;  for  the  total  losses,  for  which  underwriters  have  to  pay,  seldom  exceed  one  per 
cent,  and  those  from  other  accidents  are  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent.  The  insurance 
seldom  exceeds  two  and  a  half  per  cent  by  the  year,  and  at  this  low  premium  the  under- 
writers have  derived  good  dividends. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  much  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  oil,  which  has  caused  those 
to  make  losing  voyages  who  returned  at  the  time  of  its  depression ;  but,  at  the  steady  price 
of  eighty-five  cents,  per  gallon  for  sperm  oil,  and  thirty-five  cents,  for  whale  oil,  voyages 
would  generally  yield  a  handsome  return. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  ships  make  losing  voyages,  as  well  from  the 
incompetency  of  the  masters  as  from  accidents  and  ill-luck. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  oil  finds  a  market  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Prussia ;  con- 
sequently the  prices  abroad  control  those  at  home. 

I  have  stated  the  number  of  sperm  whales  that  are  taken  at  5,000 ;  and  this,  in  some 
years,  may  be  beyond  the  truth.  From  the  best  authorities,  the  whole  of  both  species 
annually  taken  is  about  10,000,  including  those  lost  from  accidents,  and  those  cut  adrift  in 
consequence  of  bad  weather  or  night  These  losses  may  amount  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  those^  mortally  wounded.  It  is  said  that  an  equal  proportion  of  bull  and  cow  whales 
are  taken ;  it  is,  however,  admitted  that  the  latter  are  the  most  numerous ;  and  the  preferable 
reason  for  the  equality  in  the  number  taken  may  be,  that  the  bull  whale,  being  the  largest, 
is  most  sought  after.  The  bull  whales  yield,  on  an  average,  from  thirty  to  forty-five  barrels, 
and,  at  times,  no  more  than  five  barrels.  Bull  whales  are  never  found  together  but  in  small 
numbers,  while  the  cows  are  seen  in  large  herds. 

The  right  whale  fisheries  occupy  the  higher  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres,  which  are 
their  feeding  grounds.  As  the  winteris  setting  in,  the  cows  resort  to  the  bays  to  bring  forth 
their  young,  where  they  remain  imtil  the  spring  months,  when  they  again  resort  to  the 
feeding  grounds,  to  meet  the  bulls.  It  is  not  known  where  the  latter  go  during  the  interval, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  the  high  latitudes,  where  they  find  their  food  in  great  plenty.* 

•  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  v.  pp.  484—602. 
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NoTiCB  TO  Whalemen,  by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  U.S.N'. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  whose  labours  in  ihe  generalizing  of  tbe  obseryations  on  1 
and  currents  of  the  Atlantic  are  well  known,  has  extended  a  somewhat  similar  proce 
to  the  whaling  of  the  PaciBc  ;  Capt.  D.  McKenzie  of  New  Bedford,  and  George  M 
New  York,  baring,  under  bis  superintendence,  been  engaged  for  a  year  in  procur 
mation  from  whalers  and  others  on  the  subject.  The  results  have  been  placed  o 
(not  yet  published),  divided  into  districts  of  5°  latitude  by  5^  longitude.  In 
number  of  days  of  search,  and  the  number  of  days  in  which  whales  bare  been 
recorded  as  occurring  in  that  district. 

From  his  report  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrograpby  we  e 
following : — The  accompanying  '*  Notice  to  Whalemen,"  is  derived  firom  tbe  ioTc 
that  have  been  carried  on  at  this  office  with  regard  to  the  migratory  babits  ai 
of  resort  of  the  whale,  sperm  or  right.  From  these  I  have  reason  to  beliere  that 
whale  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  quite  a  different  animal  to  that  of  tbe  north 
that  the  two  are  separated  by  (to  them)  an  impassable  barrier.  I  bave  also 
suspect,  from  results  that  have  been  elicited  in  the  course  of  these  inrestigations, 
same  whale  which  is  taken  in  Behring's  Straits  is  taken  in  Baffin's  Bay  also ;  and, 
so,  these  investigations  prove  beyond  question  that  this  animal  cannot  pass  from  o 
to  the  other  except  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  and  hence  we  are  entitled  to  infer  1 
is,  at  times,  at  least,  an  open  water  communication  between  these  and  tbe  bay ; 
words,  that  there  is  a  N.W.  passage.  This  interesting  piece  of  circumstantial  ev 
favour  of  a  passage  there  was  called  to  the  notice  of  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  wb 
this  office  to  take  command  of  the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
companions.  So  much  was  that  enterprising  officer  impressed  witb  tbe  importan 
suggestion,  and  the  considerations  growing  out  of  it,  that  he  expressed  bis  intern 
reaching  the  Arctic  Sea,  to  observe  closely  the  habits  of  the  whale,  and  sbould  this 
a  westwardly  course,  to  use  them  as  pilots  by  the  way.  The  wind  and  current  charts 
reason  to  conjecture  that  the  whalemen  who  attempt  to  cruise  in  bigb  soutbem 
will  find  it  a  region  of  heavy  weather ;  for  though  our  researches  have  not  yet  been 
to  that  quarter,  the  results  attained  with  regard  to  the  trade-winds  indicate,  tb 
general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation  the  prevailing  winds  are  less  liable 
ruption,  and  that  the  general  system  of  circulation  is  more  active  in  tbe  soutben 
the  northern  hemisphere ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  suggested,  by  way  of  precau 
none  but  stanch,  well  fitted  and  found  vessels  should  undertake  the  bigb  soutbem 


Sperm  Whaling  Ground  about  the  Equator, 
Months.  Latitude. 
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May  to  November  (inclusive)      •  •  • 0  to  05  S.  80 


Long! 
to 


April  to  December 0  06  85 

December  to  July 0  10  99 

December  to  March   0  05  90 

February • 0  05  j  26 

All  the  year    0  10  170 

All  the  year 5  10  85 

All  the  year    5  10  95 

All  the  year    5  15  hq 

August  to  September  (inclusive)   5  10  115 

November  to  March         „         5  10  120 

December  to  April            „         •..  5  10  125 

January  to  June               „ 5  10  |^ 

February  to  June              „         5  10  135 
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Hontlu.  Latitude.  Longltade. 

January   5  tOlO  S.  145  to  140  W. 

December  to  January  (invIuEive) 6      10  155      130 

March  Md  Af  ay 5  10  1 60       ]  59 

December,  Jaouary,  MsKh,  June,  and  Norember'--*  5      10  175      170 

December,  January,  and  February 10  20  80        75 

July  to  Nnrember  (inclu«ve) 10       15  85         80 

July  to  February          „         10       15  90         85 

November  lo  June       „         15  30  85         80 

Korlh  Padfie. 

May,  June,  July 20  25  150       145  E. 

May  lo  August  (inclusive) 20  25  170       105 

April  to  Ooiober         „         20       30  145       170 

JulyloAugust           „         25  ,30  140       143 

June  to  October        „         SS  30  150      173 

Right  Wit^itig  GromtH,  South  Patific. 

January,  Febmaiy,  March   ■ 30  SOS.  43        50  E, 

May,  June,  July    25  30  35         40 

September,  October,  Noientber,  December 30  40  55        60 

October,  Norember,  December 30      40  60        65 

October,  Norember,  December • 30      40  65        SO 

DcDeinbt-r  and  January            35      45  90         93 

July  lo  November  (iiidusivf)    35  40  115       120 

Norember  and  December 45  50  130       130 

January 45  60  160      170 

December,  Jiiuuiity  Fclirnarv,  March,  April 40  50  170E.175W. 

September  to  May  (LncliisivL)   30  43  83         73 

August  to  December 20  40  175       165 

November,  December,  January    30      60  165      130 

North  Pacific. 

April  and  May  40  46  N.  145      150  E, 

July  to  October  (inclusire)    45  50  145      150 

April  and  May   40  50  ISO       155 

May  to  September  (inclusive)    45  55  155       165 

„                     „                 45  65  165       170 

„                     n                60  63  160  W.  165  W. 

„                     B                 55  60  116       130 

South  AtiaitUc.\ 

August  to  December  (inclusive)   35  40  S.  23        20  W. 

August  to  December        „           35  40  30        05 

September  to  December    „            33       40  03  W.   10  E. 

As  to  whether  the  right  vhales  are  to  be  found  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  in  our 
winter,  or  in  high  soutlicni  luiiiiidcs  in  our  summer,  when  the  whalemen  do  not  virit  such 

latitudes,  of  course  the  Lliart  (ires  not  show.     Thus,  between  60°  and  60°  N.,  130°  and 
155°  W.,  we  only  know  lliat  ubalci  nrf  abundant  from  May  to  September,  inclusive.    We 

know  not  as  to  the  other  mouths,  becaiue  the  night  and  cold  then  drive  the  whalemen  from 

*  And  in  Behrit^'*  StraJt*. 
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this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  we  cannot  say  anything  as  to  the  numbeis  in  whicb  the  fidi 
resort  there  then.    The  charts  are,  therefore,  silent  on  the  sabject 

It  is  the  same  at  the  South  in  its  seasons — that  is,  when  it  is  winter  there  the  whalemen 
abandon  the  high  latitudes,  and  seek  their  game  in  more  genial  climates. 

But,  seeing  the  abundance  of  our  whales  in  the  Greenland  and  Arctic  Seas  in  oar 
summer  season,  and  seeing  that  they  have  not  been  sought  for  in  similar  latitudes  Sooth,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  whalemen  to  the  subject  of  southern  whaling  in  South  summor 
time. 

Below  the  parallel  of  50^  S.,  indeed  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  I  might  saj  that, 
below  the  parallel  of  40°  S.  the  whole  chart  is  a  blank ;  consequently  few  vessels  go  beyond 
that  parallel.  The  indications  to  the  chart  are  that  somewhere  to  the  South  of  these 
parallels,  and  between  these  meridians,  as  given  below,  whales  are  probably  to  be  Ibmid  ia 
considerable  numbers,  if  not  in  great  quantities,  viz : — 

Below  40°  S.  from  25°  W.  to  10°  E.  a. 
„      50   S.  45    £.       60   £.  b. 

„      45   S.         120    E.     140   E.  c* 
„      50   S.         160    E.     120  W.rf. 

In  view  of  all  the  information  before  me,  I  would  suggest  .the  following  as  a  waj 
inviting  route  or  cruise  for  a  vessel  that  finds  herself  on  the  whaling  ground  of  the  South 
Atlantic  in  our  fall  months : — 

She  can  cruise  in  the  region  a,  of  the  last-mentioned  table;  and  from  that,  but  still 
keeping  well  down  to  the  South,  pass  rapidly  on,  unless  she  finds  whales  bj  the  way  to  the 
region  b. 

A  week  or  two  here  will  satisfy  her  as  to  the  prospect  for  whales. 

Entering  the  region  c,  more  time  might  be  spent  in  it,  crossing  different  parallels,  taking 
care  to  keep  well  to  the  South.  After  having  cruised  and  tried  su£5cient]y  in  region  c,  the 
fisLvourite  region,  the  vessel  may  then  "crack  on"  for  region  <2,  and,  when  this  region  is 
explored,  the  season  at  the  South  will  probably  be  over.  The  N.W.  are  the  prerailing  winds 
of  these  latitudes ;  and  therefore  the  programme  of  this  route  would  be  easy. 

Ending  the  search  for  right  whales  at  the  South,  and  leaving  the  region  d  tor  the 
equatorial  cruising  grounds,  and  entering  them  between  175°  E.  to  175°  W.  the  route  west- 
ward, and  between  5°  S.  and  10°  S.,  will  be  through  the  best  sperm  whale  grounds.  These 
grounds  commence  between  the  meridians  of  180°  and  170°  W.,  after  crossing  the  parallel 
of  35°  S.,  for  just  here  sperm  whales  resort  in  great  numbers.  Continue  North  between 
these  meridians  until  you  cross  10°  S. 

From  170°  E.  to  165°  W.,  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  10°  S.,  is  capital  sperm  ground. 

The  vessel,  therefore,  reaching  these  grounds  between  the  meridians  of  170°  and  180°  W^ 
may  tarry  in  them,  tending  westward,  as  long  as  she  has  luck,  taking  care  not  to  look  North 
of  the  line  here  for  whales,  for  they  are  not  to  be  found  except  as  stragglers. 

Afler  crossing  these  grounds,  which  reach  West  as  far  as  170°  E.,  and  £ast  to  America, 
she  should  "  carry  on,**  without  stoppSig  to  look  for  whales,  until  she  crosses  20°  N.,  between 
165°  W.  and  174°  E.,  which  is  again  fine  sperm  ground. 

After  passing  West  of  175°  E.  she  will  find  good  sperm  ground  between  the  parallels  of 
20°  and  30°  N.,  as  far  as  140°  E. 

Passing  from  these  grounds,  excellent  right  whale  fishing  will  be  found  above  tbe 
parallels  of 

50°  N.  between  135°  W.  and  165°  W. 
45   N.      „        155   E.  175  E. 

35   N.       „        145   E.  155   E. 

*  And  in  Be'aring's  Stiait'. 
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and  up  through  into  Behring's  Straits.  Upon  all  these  last-mentioned  right  whale  grounds 
there  is  good  fishing  from  May  to  September,  inclusive. 

I  hare  not  as  yet  found  the  log-book  of  any  whaler  that  has  cruised  here  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year,  and,  therefore,  my  information  as  to  the  rest  of  the  year  is  negative. 

But  there  is  reason  afforded  by  the  chart  for  the  opinion  that  the  right  whales  of  tlie 
North  Pacific  never  come  to  the  South  of  the  parallels  named,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a 
genera]  rule,  these  fish  remain  somewhere  to  the  North  of  the  parallel  of  35°  all  the  year. 

If  this  indication  of  the  chart  be  correct,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  it,  it  appears 
that  this  animal  must  have  supplies  of  food  all  the  year  round  above  35°  N. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  has  much  to  do  with  the  whale, 
or  the  growth  of  its  food ;  that  the  sperm  whale  delights  in  warm  water,  and  the  right 
whale  in  cold;  and  those  whalemen  who  are  co-operating  with  me  in  collecting  materials 
for  the  *'  Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  and  the  whale  chart  belongs  to  the  series,  will,  therefore, 
understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  keeping  a  daily  record  as  to  the  temperature  of 
air  and  water. 

There  is  another  point,  also,  to  which  I  would  call  their  attention,  because,  by  regarding 
it,  it  may  prove  of  value  to  these  researches  and  to  them,  and  that  point  is  deep  sea  soundings. 

It  is  said  that  the  sperm  whale  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  its  food.  What  is  the 
greatest  depth  to  which  it  can  go  for  this  purpose  ?  and  are  its  places  of  resort  confined  to 
parts  of  the  ocean  that  come  within  these  deptiis  ? 

Now,  if  owners  would  provide  their  ships  each  with  a  few  thousand  fathoms  of  twine, 
and  some  scraps  of  old  iron  or  lead  to  serve  as  sounding  weights,  I  am  sure  that  the  whale- 
men, from  the  great  philosophical  interest  which  many  of  them  manifest  with  regard  to  my 
researches,  would  in  calms  get  deep  sea  soundings  for  me. 

If  the  ocean  were  very  deep,  and  the  time  could  not  be  spared  to  haul  up  the  line,  ic 
might,  the  length  out  being  known  by  what  is  left,  be  cut ;  and  as  the  line  and  sinker  would 
cost  but  little,  the  expense  to  each  ship  would  be  but  a  trifle. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  because  some  of  the  whalemen  have  supposed  it  unnecessary 
to  continue  the  abstract  when  in  sight  of  land,  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  complete  abstract 
for  every  day  they  are  at  sea,  that  we  may  know  whether  they  find  fish  or  not,  how  plentifully, 
the  force  and  direction  of  winds  and  currents,  temperature  of  the  air  and  water,  and  glean 
information  as  to  all  other  phenomena  which  they  are  requested  in  the  abstract  log  to  note. 

v.— BICHE  DE  MAR,  OR  SEA  SLUG. 

The  animal  belongs  to  the  genus  Holothuria,  and  the  prepared  article  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  the  China  market,  where  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  rich  soups.  Of  tlie  biche  de  mar 
there  are  several  kinds,  some  of  which  are  much  superior  in  quality  to  the  others :  they  are 
distinguishable  both  by  shape  aud  colour,  but  more  particularly  by  the  latter.  One  of  the 
inferior  kinds  is  slender,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  leaves  a  red  stain 
on  the  hands ;  another  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  speckled  ;  a  third  is  large  and  dark  yellow, 
with  a  rough  skin  and  tubercles  on  its  sides.  The  ^cond  kind  is  often  eaten  raw  by  the 
natives.  The  valuable  sorts  are  six  in  number:  one  of  a  dark  red  colour;  a  second  is 
black,  from  2  inches  to  9  inches  in  length,  and  its  surface,  when  cured,  resembles  crape ;  a 
third  kind  is  large,  and  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  which,  when  cured,  becomes  a  dirty  white ; 
the  fourth  resembles  the  third,  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  dark  brown  ;  the  fifth  variety  is 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with  tubercles  on  its  sides,  and  retains  its  colour  when  cured ;  the 
sixth  is  red,  prickly,  and  of  a  different  shape  and  larger  si^  than  the  others ;  when  cured 
it  becomes  dark. 

The  most  esteemed  kinds  are  found  on  the  reefs,  in  water  from  1  to  2  fathoms  in  deptli, 
where  they  are  caught  by  diving.  The  inferior  sorts  are  found  on  reefs  which  are  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  at  low  water,  where  they  are  picked  up  by  the  naUves.  The  natives  also  fish  the 
biche  de  mar  on  rocky  coml  bottoms,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  of  torches ;  for  the  animals 
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keep  themselves  drawn  up  in  holes  in  the  sand  or  rocks  by  day,  and  come  f<^th  by  night 
to  feed,  when  they  may  be  taken  in  great  quantities.  The  motions  of  the  animal  resemble 
those  of  a  caterpillar,  and  it  feeds  by  suction,  drawing  in  with  its  food  much  fine  coral,  and 
some  small  shells. 

Capt.  Eagleston  stated,  that  the  biche  de  mar  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  reefs 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  coral.  The  animal  is  rare  on  the  southern  side  of  any 
of  the  islands,  and  the  most  lucratife  fisheries  are  on  the  northern  side,  particularly  on  thit 
of  Vanua-Levu,  between  Anganga  and  Druau.  In  this  place  the  most  frequent  kind  is  that 
which  resembles  crape.  In  some  places  the  animal  multiplies  very  fast,  but  there  are 
others  where,  although  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  last  fished,  none  are  yet  to 
be  found. 

The  biche  de  mar  requires  a  large  building  to  dry  it  in.  That  erected  by  Capt,  Eagle^OD, 
on  the  Island  of  Favea,  is  85  feet  long,  about  15  or  20  feet  wide,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  height  The  roof  has  a  double  pitch,  falling,  on  each  side  of  the  ridgfe,  to  eaves  whicb 
are  about  5  feet  from  the  ground.  The  roof  is  well  thatched,  and  ought  to  be  perfectly 
water-tight.  There  are  usually  three  doors,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  sides.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  building  is  a  row  of  double-staging, 
called  batters,  on  which  reeds  are  laid. 

On  the  construction  of  this  staging  much  of  the  success  of  the  business  depends.  It 
ought  to  be  supported  on  firm  posts,  to  which  the  string-pieces  should  be  well  secured  by 
lashing.  The  lower  batter  is  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  upper  from  2  to  3  feet 
above  it.  Their  breadth  is  from  12  to  14  feet.  Upon  the  large  reeds  with  which  the  batters 
are  covered  is  laid  the  '*  fish-fence,"  which  is  made  by  weaving  or  tying  small  cords  together. 
This  is  composed  of  many  pieces,  the  height  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
batter. 

A  trench  is  dug  under  the  whole  length  of  the  batters,  in  which  a  slow  lire  is  kept  up 
by  natives,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  mates  of  the  vessel.  The  earth  from  the 
trench  is  thrown  against  the  sides  of  the  house,  which  are  at  least  2  or  3  feet  from  the 
nearest  batter,  in  order  to  prevent  accident  from  fire.  This  is  liable  to  occur,  not  oolj 
by  carelessness,  but  from  design  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  As  a  further  precaution,  barrels 
filled  with  water  are  placed  about  8  feet  apart,  along  both  sides  of  the  batters. 

After  the  house  has  been  used  for  about  a  week,  it  becomes  very  liable  to  take  fire,  in 
consequence  of  the  drying  and  breaking  of  the  material  used  in  the  lashing.  In  this  case 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  save  any  part  of  the  building  or  its  contents.  To  prevent  the  falling 
of  the  stages  by  the  breaking  of  the  lashings,  fresh  pieces  of  cordage  are  always  kept  at 
hand  to  replace  those  that  are  charred,  and  show  signs  of  becoming  weak.  A  constant 
watch  must  be  kept  up  night  and  day,  and  it  requires  about  fifteen  hands  to  do  the  ordinary 
work  of  a  house. 

The  fires  are  usually  extinguished  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  time  chosen  fur 
this  purpose  is  at  daylight.  The  fish  are  now  removed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  batter, 
and  a  fresh  supply  introduced  in  their  place.  This  operation,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of 
the  batter,  is  hard  and  laborious ;  and  fifty  or  sixty  natives  are  usually  emploved  in  it. 

Firewood  is,  of  course,  an  important  article  in  this  process,  each  picul  of  biche  de  mar 
requiring  about  half  a  cord  to  cure  it.  This  fuel  is  purchased  of  the  chiefs,  who  agree  to 
furnish  a  certain  quantity  for  a  stipulated  compensation.  As  much  as  twenty  cords  are 
sometimes  bought  for  a  single  musket.  In  carrying  on  the  drying  it  is  important  that  the 
doors  be  kept  shut  while  the  fires  are  burning.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  location  of 
the  house,  whose  length  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  prerailing  winds. 
The  batters  also  should  be  nearest  to  the  lee  side  of  the  house. 

Before  beginning  the  fishery,  the  service  of  some  chief  is  secured,  who  undertakes  to 
cause  the  house  to  be  built,  and  sets  his  dependents  at  work  to  fish  the  biche  de  mar.  The 
price  is  usually  a  whale's  tooth  for  a  hogshead  of  the  animahs,  just  as  they  are  taken  on  the 
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reef.  It  is  also  bought  with  muskets,  powder,  balls,  TermiUoii,  paint,  axes,  hatchets,  beads, 
knives,  scissors,  chisels,  plane-irons,  gouges,  fish-hooks,  small  glasses,  flints,  cotton  cloths, 
chests,  trunks,  &c.  Of  beads,  in  assorted  colours,  the  blue  are  preferred,  and  cotton  cloth 
of  the  same  colour  is  in  most  demand.  For  one  musket  a  cask,  containing  from  130  to  160 
gallons,  has  been  filled  ten  times.  When  the  animals  are  brought  on  shore,  they  are 
measured  into  bins,  where  they  remain  until  the  next  day.  These  bins  are  formed  by 
diggiiig  A  trench  in  the  ground,  about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  working  up  the  sides  with 
cocoa-nut  logs  until  they  are  large  enough  to  contain  forty  or  fifty  hogsheads.  If  the 
fishery  is  successful  two  of  these  may  be  needed.  Near  the  bins  are  placed  the  trade- house 
and  trade-stand.  In  the  first  the  articles  with  which  the  fish  is  purchased  arc  kept,  and  in 
the  s:econd  the  officer  in  charge  of  tbem  sits,  attended  by  a  trusty  and  watchful  seaman. 
The  stand  is  elevated,  so  that  the  persons  in  it  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  is 
taking  place  around  them.    All  the  fi:»h  are  thrown  into  the  bin  before  they  are  paid  for. 

In  these  bins  tlie  fish  undergo  the  operations  of  draining  and  purging,  or  ejecting  their 
entrails.  These,  in  some  of  the  species,  resemble  pills,  in  others  look  like  worms,  and  are 
as  long  as  the  animals  themselves. 

The  larger  kinds  are  then  cut  along  the  }te\\y  for  a  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  which 
makes  tlicm  cure  more  rapidly,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  too  deep,  as  thb 
would  cause  the  fish  to  spread  open,  which  would  diminish  the  value  in  the  market. 

When  taken  out  of  the  bins  and  cut,  the  fish  are  tlirown  into  the  boilers,  which  are  large 
pots,  of  which  each  establishment  has  five  or  six.  These  pots  have  the  form  of  sugar 
boilers,  with  broad  brims,  and  contain  from  100  to  150  gallons.  They  are  built  in  )  row 
in  rude  walls  of  stone  and  mud,  al)out  two  feet  apart,  and  have  sufiicient  space  beneath 
them  for  a  large  fire.  The  workmen  stand  on  the  walls  to  fill  and  empty  the  pots,  and 
have  within  reach  a  platform,  on  which  the  fish  is  put  after  it  has  been  boiled.  It  requires 
two  men  to  attend  each  pot,  who  relieve  each  other,  so  that  the  work  may  go  on  night  and 
day.  They  are  provided  with  skimmers  and  ladles,  as  well  as  fire-hooks,  hoes,  and  shovels. 
No  water  is  put  into  the  pot,  for  the  fish  yield  moisture  enough  to  prevent  burning.  The 
boiling  occupies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  minutes,  and  the  fish  remain  about  an  hour  on 
the  platform  to  drain,  after  ^^hich  it  is  taken  to  the  house  and  laid  to  a  depth  of  four  inches 
upon  tlie  lower  batter.  Thence  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  is  removed,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  the  upper  batter,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days. 
Before  it  is  taken  on  board  ship  it  is  carefully  picked,  when  the  damp  pieces  are  separated 
to  return  to  the  batter.  It  is  stowed  in  bulk,  and  when  fit  for  that  purpose  should  be  as 
hard  and  dry  as  chips.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  moisture.  In  the 
process  of  drying  it  loses  two-thirds  both  of  its  weight  and  bulk,  and  when  cured  resembles 
a  smoked  sausage.  In  this  state  it  is  sold  by  the  picul,  which  brings  fipom  fifteen  to  twenty- 
live  dollars. 

Capt.  Eagleston  had  collected,  in  the  course  of  seven  months,  and  at  a  trifling  expense, 
a  cargo  of  1,200  piculs,  worth  about  25,000  dollars. 

The  outfit  for  such  a  voyage  is  small,  but  the  risk  incurred  is  of  some  moment,  as  no 
insurance  can  be  eflected  on  vessels  bound  to  the  Feejee  group,  and  it  requires  no  small 
Jttivity  and  enterprise  to  conduct  this  trade.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  character 
is  essential  to  success,  and  it  requires  all  possible  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  captain  o ' 
the  vessel  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  greatest  caution  to  avoid  difficulties.  Even  with 
tlie  exercise  of  these  qualities  he  may  often  find  himself  and  his  crew  in  perilous  positions. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  danger  as  much  as  possible,  no  large  canoes  are  ever  allowed  to 
remain  alongside  the  vessel,  and  a  chief  of  high  rank  is  generally  kept  on  board  as  a 
hostage.  When  these  precautions  have  not  been  taken  accidents  have  frequently  happened.* 
—(Wilkes's  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iii.  pp.  218—223.) 

*  lu  order  to  show  the  profits  which  arise  from  the  trade  in  biche  de  mar,  I  give  the  cost  and 
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VI.— ON  CORAL  REEFS. 
By  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Sec* 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  coral  reefs  is  given  in  the  Geological  Report  of  Uie  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition,  by  James  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  the  naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 
It  is  also  copied  into  the  American  Journal  of  Science  (Silliman's)  for  May  aud  July,  1851. 
In  this  treatise  the  numerous  features  of  these  singular  structures  are  alluded  to  with  great 
clearness,  but  it  will  be  exceeding  our  space  to  give  them  here.  The  elaborate  and  standard 
work  of  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  on  the  same  subject,  embodies  all  that  can  be  naeful  to  the 
sailor,  and  we  prefer  giving  this  here,  and  for  the  purpose  of  brevity  extract  that  gentlemaD  s 
own  remarks  as  given  in  the  second  edition  of  his  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Darwin  says:— I  will  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  three  great  cla»es  of 
coral  reefs :  namely,  Atolls,  Barrier,  and  Fringing  reefs,  and  will  explain  my  views  on  ibeir 
formation.  Almost  every  voyager  who  has  crossed  the  Pacific  has  expressed  his  unbounded 
astonishment  at  the  lagoon  islands,  or  as  I  shall  for  the  futuni  call  them  by  their  Indian 
name  of  Atolls,  and  has  attempted  some  explanation.  Even  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1605, 
Pyrard  de  Laval  well  exclaimed,  '*C'est  une  meruille  de  voir  chacan  de  ees  atdloos, 
enuironn^  d'un  grand  banc  de  pierre  tout  autour,  n*y  ayant  point  d'artifice  humain."  The 
sketch  of  Whit  Sunday  Island  in  the  Pacific,  in  Capt.  Beechey's  admirable  Toyage,  gives 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  singular  aspect  of  an  atoll :  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  sixe,  and  has  its 
narrow  islets  united  together  in  a  ring.  The  immensity  of  the  ocean,  the  fury  of  the 
breakers,  contrasted  with  the  lowness  of  the  land  and  the  smoothness  of  the  bright  gieen 
water  within  the  lagoon,  can  hardly  be  imagined  without  having  been  seen. 

The  earlier  voyagers  fancied  that  the  coral  building  animals  instinctiTcly  built  up  their 
great  circles  to  afibrd  themselves  protection  in  the  inner  parts;  but  so  fiar  is  this  firom  the 
truth,  that  those  massive  kinds,  to  whose  growth  on  the  exposed  enter  shores  the  very 
existence  of  the  reef  depends,  cannot  live  within  the  lagoon,  where  other  delicately  branch- 
ing kinds  flourish.  Moreover,  on  this  view,  many  species  of  distinct  genera  and  Damilies 
are  supposed  to  combine  for  one  end ;  and  of  such  a  combination,  not  a  single  instance  can 
«  be  found  in  the  whole  nature.  The  thecny  that  has  been  most  generally  receiTed  is,  that 
atolls  are  based  on  submarine  craters ;  but  when  we  consider  the  form  and  size  of  soine,  the 
number,  proximity,  and  relatiTe  positions  of  others,  this  idea  loses  its  plaasible  character: 
thus,  Suadiva  atoll  is  44  geographical  miles  in  diameter  in  one  line,  by  34  miles  in  another 
line ;  Rimsky  is  54  by  20  miles  across,  and  it  has  a  strangely  sinuous  margin  ;  Bow  aloU  is 
30  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  only  6  miles  in  width ;  Menchiooff  atoll  consists'  of  three 
atolls  united  or  tied  together.  This  theory,  moreover,  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  northern 
Maldiva  atolls  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (one  of  which  is  88  miles  in  length,  and  between  10  and 
20  miles  in  breadth),  for  they  are  not  botmded,  like  ordinary  atolls,  by  narrow  reefs,  but  by  a 
vast  number  of  separate  little  atolls,  other  little  atolls  rising  out  of  the  great  central  lagoon 
like  spaces.  A  third  and  better  theory  was  advanced  by  Chamisso,  who  thought  that  the 
corals  growing  more  vigorously  where  exposed  to  the  open  sea,  as  undgubtedly  is  the  case, 
the  outer  edges  would  grow  up  from  the  general  foundation  before  any  other  part,  and  that 
this  would  account  for  the  ring  or  cup-shaped  strnsture.    But  we  shall  immediately  scc^ 


return  of  five  cargoes,  obtained  by  Capt.  Eaglebton  in  the  Feejee  group.     These  he  obligioglj 
favoured  me  with. 

Piculs.  Cost  of  Outfit  Sales. 

First  voyage 617        .        1,101  dollars     8^021  dollars 


i 


Second  voyage 700 

Third  voyage 1 ,080 

Fourth  voyage 840 

Fifth  voyage 1,200 

A  Piirther  profit  also  arises  from  the  investments  of  the  proceeds  in  Cunton.  Capt.  Eafrleston 
also  obtained  4,488  lt>«.  of  tortoise-shelli  at  a  cost  of  6,700  dollars,  which  sold  in  the  Unitrd 
States  for  29,060  dollars  net. 


1.200  „  17,600 

3,396  „  16,120 

1,200  „  12,000 

3,600  „  27,000 
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that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  crater  theory,  a  most  important  consideration  has  been  over" 
looked,  namely,  on  what  have  the  reef  building  corals,  which  cannot  live  at  a  great  depth, 
based  their  massive  structures. 

Numerous  soundings  were  carefully  taken  by  Capt.  FitzRoy  on  the  steep  outside  of 
Keeling  atoll,  and  it  was  found  that  within  10  fathoms  the  prepared  tallow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lead  invariably  came  up  marked  with  the  impression  of  living  corals,  but  as  perfectly 
clean  as  if  it  had  dropped  on  a  carpet  of  turf;  as  the  depth  increased  the  impression  became 
less  numerous,  but  the  adhering  particles  of  sand  more  and  more  numerous,  until  at  last  it 
was  evident  that  the  bottom  consisted  of  a  smooth  sandy  layer ;  to  carry  on  the  analogy  of 
the  turf,  the  blades  of  grass  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  the  soil  was  so  sterile  that 
nothing  sprang  from  it.  From  these  observations,  confirmed  by  many  others,  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  the  utmost  depth  at  which  the  comis  can  construct  reefs  is  between  20 
and  30  fisithoms.  Now  there  are  enormous  areas  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  which 
every  single  island  is  of  coral  formation,  and  b  raised  only  to  that  height  to  which  the  waves 
can  throw  up  fragments,  and  the  winds  pile  up  sand.  Thus  the  Radack  group  of  atolls  is 
an  irregular  square  520  miles  long  by  240  miles  broad ;  the  Low  Archipelago  is  elliptic 
formed,  840  miles  in  its  longer  and  420  miles  in  its  shorter  axis :  there  are  odier  small  groups 
and  single  low  islands  between  these  two  archipelagos,  making  a  linear  space  of  ocean 
actually  more  than  4,000  miles  in  length,  in  which  not  one  single  island  rises  above  the 
specified  height  Again,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  there  is  a  space  of  ocean  1,500  miles  in  length, 
including  three  archipelagos,  in  which  every  island  is  low  and  of  coral  formation.  From  the 
fact  of  the  reef-building  corals  not  living  at  great  depths,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  through- 
out these  vast  areas,  wherever  there  is  now  an  atoll,  a  foundation  must  have  originally  existed 
within  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  fathoms  firom  the  surface.  It  is  improbable  in  the  highest 
degree  that  broad,  lofty,  isolated,  steep-sided  banks  of  sediment,  arranged  in  groups  and 
lines  hundreds  of  leagues  in  length,  could  have  been  deposited  in  the  central  and  profoundest 
parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  at  an  immense  distance  from  any  continent,  and 
where  the  water  is  quite  limpid.  It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  elevatory  forces  should 
have  uplifted,  throughout  the  above  vast  areas,  innumerable  great  rocky  banks  within  20  to 
30  fathoms,  or  120  to  180  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  not  one  single  point  above  that 
level ;  for  where,  on  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  can  we  find  a  single  chain  of  mountain, 
even  a  few  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  their  many  summits  rising  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
given  level,  and  not  one  pinnacle  above  it?  If,  then,  the  foundations,  whence  the  atoll- 
building  corals  spring,  were  not  formed  of  sediment,  and  if  they  were  not  lifted  up  to  the 
required  level,  they  must  of  necessity  have  subsided  into  it ;  and  this  at  once  solves  the 
difficulty.  For  as  mountain  after  mountain,  and  island  after  island,  slowly  sank  beneath 
the  water,  fresh  bases  would  be  successively  afforded  for  the  growth  of  the  corals.-  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  all  the  necessary  details,  but  I  venture  to  defy  any  one  to 
explain  in  any  other  manner  how  it  is  possible  that  numerous  islands  should  be  distributed 
throughout  vast  areas,  all  the  islands  being  low,  all  being  built  of  coral,  absolutely  requiring 
a  foundation  within  a  limited  depth  from  the  surface. 

Before  explaining  how  atoll  reefs  acquire  their  perpendicular  structure,  we  must  turn  to 
the  second  great  class,  namely,  Barridt  reefs.  T^ese  either  extend  in  straight  lines  in  front 
of  the  shores  of  a  continent  or  of  a  large  island,  or  they  encircle  smaller  islands ;  in  both  cases 
being  separated  from  the  land  by  a  broad  and  rather  deep  channel  of  water,  analogous  to  the 
lagoon  within  an  atoll.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  encircling 
barrier  reefs,  yet  they  are  truly  wonderful  structures.  The  sketch  represents  part  of  the  barrier 
encircling  the  Island  of  Bola-Bola  in  the  Pacific,  as  seen  from  one  of  the  centre  peaks.  In 
this  instance  the  whole  line  of  reef  has  been  converted  into  land ;  but  usually  a  snow-white 
line  of  great  breakers,  with  only  here  and  there  a  single  low  islet  crowned  with  cocoa-nut 
trees,  divides  the  dark  heaving  waters  of  the  ocean  from  the  light  green  expanse  of  the 
lagoon  channel.     And  the  quiet  waters  of  this  channel  generally  bathe  a  fringe  of  low 
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alluvial  soil  loaded  with  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics,  aud  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  wild,  abrupt,  central  mountains.     Encircling  barrier  reefs  are  of  all  fdses,  from  3 
miles  to  no  less  than  44  miles  in  diameter ;  that  which  fronts  one  side,  and  encircles  both 
ends  of  New  Caledonia,  is  400  miles  long.     Each  reef  includes  one,  two,  or  several  tockj 
islands  of  various  heights;  and  in  one  instance  even  as  many  as  twelre  separate  blands. 
The  reef  runs  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  included  land  in  the  Society  Archipelago, 
generally  from  1  to  3  or  4  miles ;  but  at  Hogoleu  Uie  reef  is  20  miles  on  the  southern  side 
and  14  miles  on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  from  the  included  island.     The  depth  within 
the  lagoon  channel  also  varies  much;  from  10  to  13  fathoms  may  be  taken  as  an  average; 
but  at  Vanikoro  there  are  spaces  no  less  than  56  fathoms  or  336  feet  deep.     Internally  the 
reef  either  slopes  gently  into  the  lagoon  channel  or  ends  in  a  perpendicular  wall  somedmei 
between  200  and  300  feet  under  water  in  height ;  externally  the  reef  rises  like  an  atoU, 
with  extreme  abruptness  out  of  the  profouud  depths  of  the  ocean.     What  can  be  more 
singular  than  these  structures  ?    We  see  an  island,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  eastle  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  submarine  mountain,  protected  by  a  great  wall  of  coiai  rock, 
always  steep  externally  and  sometimes  internally,  with  a  broad  level  summit,  here  and  there 
breached  by  narrow  galeways,  through  which  the  largest  ship  can  enter  the  wide  and  deep 
encircling  moat. 

As  far  as  the  actual  reef  of  coral  is  concerned  there  is  not  the  smallest  difference  in 
general  size  and  outline,  grouping,  and  even  in  quite  trifling  details  of  structure,  in  a 
barrier  and  an  atoll.    The  geographer  Balbi  has  well  remarked  that  an  encircled  island  is 
an  atoll,  with  high  land  rising  out  of  its  lagoon ;  remove  the  land  and  a  perfect  atoll  b  ieA. 
But  what  has  caused  these  reefs  to  spring  up  at  such  great  distances  from  the  shoies  of 
the  included  islands?    It  cannot  be  that  the  corals  will  not  grow  close  to  the  land ;  for  the 
shores  within  the  lagoon  channel,  when  not  surrounded  by  alluvial  soil,  are  often  fringed  by 
living  reefs ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  is  a  whole  class,  which  I  have  called 
Fringing  reefs,  from  their  close  attachment  to  the  shores  both  of  continents  and  of  islaiid& 
Again,  on  what  have  the  reef-building  corals,  which  cannot  live  at  great  depths,  based  their 
encircling  structures  ?    This  is  a  great  apparent  difficulty,  analogous  to  that  in  the  case  of 
atolls,  which  has  generally  been  overlooked.    It  will  be  perceived  more  clearly  by  inspecting 
the  following  sections,  which  are  real  ones,  taken  in  North  and  South  lines  through  tbe 
island,  with  their  barrier  reefs  of  Vanikoro,  Gambier,  and  Maurua;  and  they  are  laid  down 
both  vertically  and  horizontally,  on  the  same  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  mile. 

It  should  be  observed  tliat  the  sections  might  have  been  taken  in  any  direction  thioiigh 
these  islands,  or  through  many  other  encircled  islands,  and  the  general  features  would 
have  been  the  same.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  reef-building  corals  cannot  live  at  a 
greater- depth  than  from  20  to  30  fathoms,  aud  that  the  scale  is  so  small  that  the  plummets 
on  the  land  show  a  depth  of  200  fathoms,  on  what  are  these  barrier  reefs  based  ?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  each  island  is  surrounded  by  a  collar-like  submarine  ledge  of  rock  or  bv  t 
great  bank  of  sediment  ending  abruptly  where  the  reef  ends?  If  the  sea  had  formerlr 
eaten  deeply  into  the  islands  before  they  were  protected  by  the  reefs,  thus  having  left  a 
shallow  ledge  round  them  under  water,  the  present  shores  would  have  invariably  been  bounded 
by  great  precipices ;  but  this  is  very  rarefj*  the  case.  Moreover,  on  this  notion  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  why  the  corals  should  have  sprung  up,  like  a  wall,  from  the  extreme 
outer  margin  of  the  ledge,  often  leaving  a  broad  space  of  water  within,  too  deep  for  tbe 
growth  of  corals.  The  accumulation  of  a  wide  bank  of  sediment  all  around  these  islands 
and  generally  widest  where  the  included  islands  arc  smallest,  is  highly  improbable  con- 
sidering their  exposed  positions  in  the  central  and  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  the  case 
of  the  barrier  reef  of  New  Caledonia,  which  extends  for  150  miles  beyond  the  northern 
point  of  the  islands,  in  the  same  straight  line  with  which  it  fronts  the  West  coast,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  a  bank  of  sediment  could  thus  have  been  straitly  deposited 
in  front  of  a  lofty  island  and  so  far  beyond  its  termination  in  the  open  sea.     FinaUy  if  we 
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look  to  the  other  oceanic  islands  of  about  the  same  height  and  of  similar  geological  con- 
stitution, but  not  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  we  may  in  vain  search  for  so  trifling  a  circum- 
ambient depth  as  30  fathoms,  except  quite  near  to  their  shores ;  for  usually  land  that  rises 
abruptly  out  of  water,  as  do  most  of  the  encircled  and  non- encircled  oceanic  islands, 
plunges  abruptly  under  it.  On  what  then,  I  repeat,  are  these  barrier  reefs  based  ?  Why, 
with  their  wide  and  deep  nioat-like  channels,  do  they  stand  so  far  from  the  included  land  ? 
We  shall  soon  see  how  these  difficulties  disa)>pear. 

We  come  now  to  a  third  class  of  fringing  reefs,  which  will  require  a  very  short  notice. 
Where  the  land  slopes  abruptly  under  water,  these  reefs  are  only  a  few  yards  in  width, 
forming  a  mere  ribbon  or  fringe  round  the  shores;  where  the  land  slopes  gently  under  the 
water,  the  reef  extends  further,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  mile  from  the  land ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  soundings  outside  the  reef  always  show  that  the  submarine  prolongation  of  the 
land  is  gently  inclined.  In  fact,  the  reefs  extend  only  to  that  distance  from  the  shore  at 
which. a  foundation  within  the  requisite  depth,  from  *iO  to  30  fathoms,  is  found.  As  far  as 
the  actual  reef  is  concerned,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  it  and  that  forming  a 
barrier  or  an  atoll ;  it  is,  however,  generally  of  a  less  width,  and  consequently  few  islets 
have  been  formed  on  it.  From  the  corals  growing  more  vigorously  on  the  outside,  and 
from  the  noxious  effect  of  the  sediment  washed  inwards,  the  outward  edge  of  the  reef  i.s 
the  highest  part,  and  between  it  and  the  land  there  is  generally  a  shallow  sandy  channel 
a  few  feet  in  depth.  Wliere  banks  of  sediment  have  accumulated  near  to  the  surface, 
as  in  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  they  sometimes  become  fringed  with  corals,  and  hence  in 
some  degree  resemble  lagoon  islands  or  atolls;  in  the  same  manner  as  fringing  reefs, 
surrounding  gently  sloping  islands,  in  some  degree  resemble  barrier  reefs. 

No  theory  on  the  formation  of  coral  reefs  can  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not 
include  the  three  great  cla.sses.  We  have  seen  that  we  are  driven  to  believe  in  the  sub- 
sidence of  those  vast  areas,  interspersed  with  low  islands,  of  which  not  one  rises  above  the 
height  to  which  the  wind  and  waves  can  throw  up  matter,  and  yet  constructed  by  animals 
requiring  a  foundation,  and  that  foundation  to  lie  at  no  great  depth.  Let  us,  then,  take  an 
island  surrounded  by  fringing  reefs,  which  offer  no  difficulty  in  their  structure,  and  let  this 
island  with  its  reef  slowly  subside.  Now,  as  the  island  sinks  down,  eitlier  a  few  feet  at  a 
time  or  quite  insensibly,  we  may  safely  infer,  from  what  is  known  of  the  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  coral,  that  the  living  masses,  bathed  by  the  surf  on  the  margin  of 
the  reef,  will  soon  regain  the  surface.  The  water,  however,  will  encroach  a  little  by  little 
on  the  shore,  the  island  becoming  lower  and  smaller,  and  the  space  between  the  inner 
edge  of  the  reef  and  the  beach  proportionably  broader.  Coral  islets  are  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  reef;  and  a  ship  is  anchored  in  the  lagoon  channel.  This  channel  will 
be  more  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  rate  of  subsidence,  to  the  amount  of  sediment 
accumulated  in  it,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  delicately  branch  corals  which  can  live  there. 
We  can  now  see  why  encircling  barrier  reefs  stand  so  far  from  the  shores  which  they  front. 
We  can  also  perceive  that  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  down  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
new  reef  to  the  foundation  of  solid  rock  beneath  the  old  fringing  reef  will  exceed,  by  as 
many  feet  as  there  have  been  feet  of  subsidence,  that  small  limit  of  depth  at  which  the 
effective  corals  can  live;  the  little  architects  have  built  up  their  great  wall-like  mass,  as 
the  whole  sank  down,  upon  a  basis  formed  of  other  corals  and  their  consolidated  fragments. 
Thus  the  difficulty  on  this  head,  which  appeared  so  great,  disappears. 

If  instead  of  an  island  we  had  taken  the  shore  of  a  continent  fringed  with  reefs,  and 
have  imagined  it  to  have  subsided,  a  great  strait  barrier,  like  that  of  Australia  or  New 
Caledonia,  separated  from  the  land  by  a  wide  and  deep  channel,  would  evidently  have  been 
the  result 

Let  us  take  our  new  encircling  barrier  reef,  of  which  the  section  is  now  represented  by 
unbroken  lines,  and  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  real  section  through  Bola-Bola,  and  let  it  go 
on  subsiding.    As  the  barrier  reef  slowly  sinks  down  the  corals  will  go  on  vigorously 
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growing  upwards ;  but  as  the  island  sinks  the  water  will  gain  inch  by  inch  on  the  shore, 
the  separate  mountains  first  forming  separate  islands  with  ope  great  reef,  and  finally  tbe 
last  and  highest  pinnacle  disappearing.  The  instant  this  takes  place  a  perfect  atoll  is  formed: 
I  have  said,  remove  the  high  land  from  within  an  encircling  barrier  reef  and  an  atoll  is 
left,  and  the  land  has  been  removed.  We  can  now  perceive  bow  it  comes  that  atoDi, 
having  sprung  from  encircling  barrier  reefs,  resemble  them  in  general  size,  form  in  tlie 
manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  together,  and  in  their  arrangement  in  single  or  double 
lines;  for  they  may  be  called  rude  outline  charts  of  the  sunken  island  orer  which  they 
stand.  We  can  furtlier  see  how  it  arises  that  the  atolls  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oonns 
extend  in  lines  parallel  to  the  prevailing  strike  of  the  high  island  and  great  coast  lines 
of  those  oceans.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  affirm,  that  on  the  theory  of  the  upward  growtli 
of  the  corals  during  the  sinking  of  the  land,  all  the  leading  features  in  those  wondeifiJ 
structures,  the  lagoon  islands  or  atolls,  which  have  so  long  excited  the  attention  of  vojagen, 
as  well  as  in  the  no  less  wonderful  barrier  reefs,  whether  encircling  small  islands  or  streteb- 
ing  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  shores  of  a  continent,  are  simply  explained. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  can  afford  any  direct  evidence  of  the  subsidence  of  hairier 
reefs  or  atolls;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  how  difficult  it  must  ever  be  to  detect  a 
movement,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  hide  under  water  the  part  affected.  Neverthelesi^ 
at  Keeling  atoll  I  observed  on  all  sides  of  the  lagoon  old  cocoa-nut  trees  nndeimined  aad 
falling ;  and  in  one  place  the  foundation-post  of  a  shed,  which  the  inhabitants  asserted  hU 
stood  seven  years  before  just  above  high-water  mark,  but  now  was  daily  wadied  by  everf 
tide ;  on  inquiry  I  found  that  three  earthquakes,  one  of  them  serere,  had  been  fdt  here 
during  the  last  ten  years.  At  Vanikoro,  the  lagoon  channel  is  remarkable  ;  few  islets  have  bees 
formed  by  the  heaping  of  fragments  and  sand  on  the  wall  like  barrier  reefs :  these  facts,  tad 
some  analogous  ones,  led  me  to  believe  that  this  island  must  lately  have  subsided,  tai 
the  reef  grown  upwards ;  here  again  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  very  severe.  In  the 
Society  Archipelago,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  lagoon  channels  are  almost  choked  «^ 
where  much  low  alluvial  land  has  accumulated,  and  where,  in  some  cases,  long  idets  have 
been  formed  on  the  barrier  reefs,  facts  all  showing  that  the  islands  have  not  very  latdj 
subsided,  only  feeble  shocks  are  most  rarely  felt  In  these  coral  formations,  where  the 
land  and  water  seem  struggling  for  mastery,  it  must  be  ever  difficult  to  decide  between  ^ 
effects  of  a  change  in  the  set  of  the  tides,  and  of  a  slight  subsidence :  that  many  of  these 
reefs  and  atolls  are  subject  to  changes  of  some  kind  is  certain ;  on  some  atolls  the  islets 
appear  to  have  increased  greatly  within  a  late  period ;  on  others  they  have  been  partially  of 
wholly  washed  away.  The  inhabitants  of  parts  of  the  Maldiva  Archipelago  know  the  dale 
of  the  first  formation  of  some  islets ;  in  other  parts  the  corals  are  now  flourishing  on  water- 
washed  reefs,  where  holes  made  for  graves  attest  the  former  existence  of  inhabited  huMl. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  frequent  changes  in  the  tidal  currents  of  open  ocean  ;  whereas  we 
have  in  earthquakes,  recorded  by  the  natives  on  some  atolls,  plain  evidence  of  changes  and 
disturbances  in  progress  in  the  subterranean  regions. 

It  is  evident,  on  our  theory,  that  coasts  merely  fringed  by  reefs  cannot  have  subsided  to 
any  perceptible  amount ;  and,  therefore,  they  must,  since  the  growth  of  their  corals,  either 
have  remained  stationary  or  have  been  upheaved.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  how  generallv  it 
can  be  shown,  by  the  presence  of  upraised  organic  remains,  that  the  fringed  island*^  ha« 
been  elevated ;  and  so  far  this  is  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  our  theory.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  this  fact,  when  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  description  given  by 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  were  applicable,  not  to  reefs  in  general  as  implied  by  them,  bat 
only  to  tiiose  of  the  fringing  class ;  my  surprise,  however,  ceased,  when  I  afterwards  fouad 
that,  by  a  strange  chance,  all  the  several  islands  visited  by  these  eminent  naturalists  coaW 
be  shown,  by  their  own  statements,  to  have  been  elevated  within  a  recent  geological  era. 

Not  only  the  grand  features  in  the  structure  of  barrier  reefe  and  of  atolls,  and  of  th«r 
likeness  to  each  other  in  form,  size,  and  other  characters,  are  explained  on  the  theoiy  of 
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subndencej  which  theory  we  are  independently  forced  to  admit  in  tlie  very  areas  in  question, 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  bases  for  the  corals  within  the  requisite  depth,  but  many 
details  in  structure  and  exceptional  cases  can  thus  also  be  simply  explained.  I  will  give 
only  a  few  instances.  In  barrier  reefs  it  has  long  been  remarked  with  surprise,  that  the 
passages  through  the  reef  exactly  face  valleys  in  the  included  land,  even  in  cases  ^here 
Uie  reef  is  separated  from  the  land  by  a  lagoon  channel  so  wide  and  so  much  deeper  than 
the  passage  itself,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  very  small  quantity  of  water  or 
sediment  brought  down  could  injure  the  corals  on  the  reef.  Now  every  reef  of  the  fringing 
class  is  breached  by  a  narrow  gatcv^ay  in  front  of  the  smallest  rivulet,  even  if  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year;  for  the  mud,  sand,  or  gravel,  occasionally  washed  down  kills 
the  corals  on  which  it  is  deposited.  Consequently,  when  an  island  thus  friuged  subsides, 
though  most  of  the  narrow  gateways  will  probably  become  closed  by  the  outward  and  upward 
growth  of  the  corals,  yet  any  tliat  are  not  closed  (and  some  must  always  be  kept  open  by  the 
sediment  and  impure ^ter  flowing  out  of  the  lagoon  channel)  >\ill  still  continue  to  front 
exactly  the  upper  parts  of  those  valleys,  at  the  mouths  of  which  the  original  basal  fringing 
reef  was  breached. 

We  can  easily  see  how  an  island,  fronted  only  on  one  side,  or  on  one  side  with  one  end  or 
both  ends  encircled  by  barrier  reefs,  might,  after  long-continued  subsidence,  be  converted 
either  into  a  single  wall-like  reef,  or  into  an  atoll,  with  a  great  straight  spur  projecting,  or  into 
two  or  three  atolls  tied  together  by  straight  reefs,  all  of  which  exceptional  cases  actually 
occur.  As  the  reef-building  corals  require  food,  are  preyed  upon  by  other  animals,  are  killed 
by  sediment,  cannot  adhere  to  a  loose  bottom,  and  may  easily  be  carried  down  to  a  depth 
whence  they  cannot  spring  up  again,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  tlie  reefs  both  of  atolls 
and  barriers  being  imperfect.  The  great  barrier  of  New  Caledonia  is  thus  imperfect  and 
broken  in  many  parts ;  hence,  after  long  subsidence,  this  great  reef  would  not  produce  one 
great  atoll  400  miles  in  length,  but  a  chain  or  archipelago  of  atoUs,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  with  those  in  the  Maldiva  Archipelago.  Moreover,  in  an  atoll  once 
breached  on  opposite  sides,  from  the  likelihood  of  the  oceanic  and  tidal  currents  passing 
straight  through  the  breaches,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  corals,  especially  during 
continued  subsidence,  would  ever  be  able  again  to  unite  the  rim ;  if  they  did  not,  as  the 
whole  sank  downwards,  one  atoll  would  be  divided  into  two  or  more.  In  the  Maldiva 
Archipelago  there  are  distinct  atolls  so  related  to  each  other  in  position,  and  separated  by 
channels  either  unfathomable  or  very  deep  (ihe  channel  between  Ross  and  Ari  atolls  is  150 
fathoms,  and  that  between  the  North  and  South  Nillandoo  atolls  is  200  fathoms  in  depth), 
that  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  a  map  of  them  without  believing  that  they  were  once  more 
intimately  related.  Apd  in  this  same  archipelago,  Mahlos  Mahdoo  atoll  is  divided  by  a 
bifurcating  channel,  from  100  to  200  fathoms  in  depth,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  whether  it  ought  strictly  to  be  called  three  separate  atolls,  or  one  great  atoll 
not  yet  finally  divided.  I  will  not  enter  on  many  more  details;  but  I  must  remark  that 
the  curious  structure  of  the  northern  Maldiva  atolls  receives  (taking  into  consideration  the 
free  entrance  of  the  sea  through  their  broken  margins)  a  simple  explanation  in  the  upward 
and  outward  growth  of  the  corals,  originally  based  both  on  small  detached  reefs  in  their 
lagoons,  such  as  occur  in  common  atolls,  and  on  broken  portions  of  the  linear  marginal 
reef,  such  as  bounds  every  atoll  of  the  ordinary  form.  I  cannot  refrain  from  once  again 
remarking  on  the  singularity  of  these  complex  structures.  A  great,  sandy,  and  generally 
concave  disk  rises  abruptly  from  the  unfathomable  ocean,  with  its  central  expanse  studded, 
and  its  edge  symmetrically  bordered,  with  oval  basins  of  coral  rock  just  lipping  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  sometimes  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  each  containing  a  lake  of  clear  water. 
One  more  point  in  detail :  as  in  two  neighbouring  archipelagoes  corals  flourish  in  one  and 
not  in  the  other,  and  as  so  many  conditions  before  enumerated  must  affect  their  existence, 
it  would  be  an  inexplicable  fact  if,  during  the  changes  to  which  earth,  air,  and  water,  are 
subjected,  the  reei-bnilding  corals  were  to  keep  alive  for  perpetuity  on  any  spot  or  area. 

8  K 
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And  as,  bj  our  theory,  the  areas  including  atolls  and  barrier  reefs  are  sobddiiig,  we  ovgkc 
occasionally  to  find  reefs  both  dead  and  submerged.  In  all  reefs,  owing  to  the  sediiaat 
being  washed  out  of  the  lagoon  channel  to  leeward,  that  side  is  least  favomable  to  the 
long-continued  Tigorous  growth  of  the  corals ;  hence  dead  portions  of  reef  not  unfieqotDtlT 
occur  on  the  leeward  side ;  and  these,  though  still  retaining  their  proper  wall-like  fona,  aie 
now,  in  several  instances,  sunk  several  fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  The  Chagos  giovp 
appears  from  some  cause,  possibly  from  the  subsidence  having  been  too  rapid,  at  preseat  ts 
be  much  less  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  growth  of  reefs  than  formeilj ;  one  atstt 
has  a  portion  of  its  marginal  reef,  9  miles  in  length,  dead  and  sobmei^ged ;  a  aecmid  hu 
only  a  few  quite  small  living  points  which  rise  to  the  surfitoe;  a  third  and  fomdi  am 
entirely  dead  and  submerged ;  a  fifth  is  a  mere  wreck,  with  its  structure  almost  oUiteiatedL 
It  is  remarkable  in  all  these  cases  the  dead  reefs  and  portions  of  reef  lie  at  nearly  the 
same  depths,  namely,  from  6  to  8  fiithoms  beneath  the  surface,  as  if  they  had  been  oanied 
down  by  one  uniform  movement.  One  of  these  ^'  half-drowned  atonsi,**  so  called  by  Gift 
Moresby  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  invaluable  information),  is  of  vast 
namely,  90  nautical  miles  across  in  one  direction,  and  70  in  another  line,  and  is,  ia 
respects,  eminently  curious.  As  by  our  theory  it  follows  that  new  atolls  will  generaHy  bt 
formed  in  each  new  area  of  subudence,  two  weighty  objections  might  liave  been  raised, 
namely,  that  atolls  must  be  increanng  indefinitely  in  number ;  and  secondly,  that  ia  d# 
areas  of  subsidence  each  separate  atoll  must  be  increasing  indefinitely  in  thidkness^  if  praeft 
of  their  occasional  destruction  could  not  have  been  adduced.  Thus  haTO  we  tiaoed  Ike 
history  of  these  great  rings  of  coral  rock  from  their  first  origin,  through  their  momti 
changes,  and  through  the  oocaaioual  accidents  of  their  existence,  to  their  death  and  final 
obliteration. 

In  my  volume  on  coral  formations  I  have  published  a  map  in  whi<^  I  hmwe  coloiued  aB 
the  atolls  dark  blue,  the  barriers  pale  blue,  and  the  fringing  reefis  red.  These  latter  nek 
have  formed  while  the  land  has  been  stationary,  or,  as  appears  from  the  fiequent  prcaenec  <l 
upraised  organic  remains,  whilst  it  has  been  slowly  rising :  atolls  and  barrier  leefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  grown  up  during  the  directly  opposite  movement  of  subsidence^  whict 
movement  must  have  been  very  gradual,  and,  in  the  case  of  atoUs,  so  vast  in  amount  as  ts 
have  buried  every  mountain  summit  over  wide  ocean  spaces.  Now  in  this  map  we  tee  tkat 
the  reefs  tinted  pale  and  dark  blue,  which  have  been  produced  by  the  same  order  of  nofs- 
ment,  as  a  general  rule  manifestly  stand  near  each  other.  Again,  we  see  that  tlie  ams 
with  the  two  blue  tints  are  of  wide  extent,  and  that  they  lie  separate  from  extensive  lin« 
of  coast  coloured  red ;  both  of  which  circumstances  might  naturally  have  been  infened  m 
the  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  reefs  having  been  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  eaitk% 
movement.  It  deserves  notice,  that  in  more  than  one  instanee,  where  single  red  and  idoe 
circles  approach  near  each  other,  I  can  show  that  there  have  been  oscillations  of  levd;  fiv 
in  such  cases  the  red  or  fringed  circles  consist  of  atolls,  originally,  by  our  theory,  fonaed 
during  subsidence,  but  subsequently  upheaved;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  pak 
blue  or  encircled  islands  are  composed  of  coral  rock,  which  must  have  been  uplifted  to  its 
present  height  before  the  subsidence  took  place,  during  which  the  existingr  barrier  reefc 
grew  upwards. 

Authors  have  noticed  with  surprise,  that  although  atolls  are  the  commonest  coral  strac- 
tures  throughout  some  enormous  oceanic  tracts,  they  are  entirely  absent  in  other  seas ;  as  is 
the  West  Indies,  and  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  these  tracts  are  known  to  have  been  xiang 
within  a  recent  period.  The  larger  areas,  coloured  red  and  blue,  are  all  elongated ;  and 
between  the  two  colours  there  is  a  degree  of  rude  alternation,  as  if  the  rising  of  one  hU 
balanced  the  sinking  of  the  other.  Taking  into  consideration  the  proofs  of  recent  elevatiOB, 
both  on  the  fringed  coasts  and  some  others  (for  instance,  in  South  America),  where  there  aie 
no  reefs,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  great  continents  are,  for  the  most  part,  lisBif 
areas ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  coral  reefs  that  the  central  parts  of  the  great  ooeant  an 
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ainking  areas.  The  East  Indian  Archipelago,  the  most  broken  land  in  the  world,  is,  in 
most  parts,  an  area  of  elevation,  but  surrounded  and  penetrated,  probably  in  more  lines 
than  one,  by  narrow  areas  of  subsidence. 

I  hare  marked  with  vermilion  spots  all  the  many  known  active  volcanoes  within  the  limits 
of  this  same  map.  Their  entire  absence  from  every  one  of  the  great  subsiding  areas, 
coloured  either  pale  or  dark  blue,  is  most  striking ;  and  not  less  so  is  the  coincidence  of 
the  chief  volcano  chains  with  the  parts  coloured  red,  which  we  are  led  to  conclude  have 
either  long  remained  stationary,  or,  more  generally,  have  been  recently  upraised.  Although 
a  few  of  the  vermilion  spots  occur  within  no  great  distance  of  single  circles  tinted  with 
blue,  yet  not  one  single  volcano  is  situated  within  several  hundred  miles  of  an  archipelago, 
or  even  small  group  of  atoUs.  It  is  the  Friendly  Archipelago  which  consists  of  a  group  of 
atolls  upheaved  and  since  worn  partially  down;  two  volcanoes,  and  perhaps  more,  are 
liistorically  known  to  have  been  in  action.  On  the  other  hand,  although  most  of  the 
iaUads  in  the  Pacific,'^hich  are  encircled  by  barrier  reefs,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  often  with 
the  remnants  of  craters  still  distingnishable,  not  one  of  them  is  known  to  have  been  in 
eruption.  Hence,  in  these  cases  it  would  appear  that  volcanoes  burst  into  action  and 
become  extinguished  on  the  same  spots,  accordingly  as  elevatory  or  subsiding  movements 
prevail  there.  Numberless  facts  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  upraised  organic  remains 
mte  common  wherever  there  are  active  volcanoes ;  but  until  it  could  be  shown  that  in 
areas  of  subsidence  volcanoes  are  either  absent  or  inactive,  the  inference,  probable  in  itself, 
that  their  distribution  depended  on  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  earth's  surface,  would  have 
been  hazardous.    But  now  I  think  we  may  freely  admit  this  important  deduction. 

Taking  a  final  view  of  the  map,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  statements  made  with  respect 
to  the  upraised  organic  remains,  we  must  feel  astonished  at  the  vastness  of  the  areas  which 
have  suffered  changes  in  level,  either  downwards  or  upwards,  with  a  period  not  geologically 
remote.  It  would  appear  also,  that  the  elevatory  and  subsiding  movements  follow  nearly 
the  same  laws.  Throughout  the  spaces  interspersed  with  atolls,  where  not  a  single  peak  of 
high  land  has  been  left  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  sinking  must  have  been  immense  in 
amount  The  sinking,  moreover,  whether  continuous  or  recurrent  with  intervals  sufficiently 
long  for  the  corals  again  to  bring  up  their  living  edifices  to  the  surface,  must  necessarily 
have  been  extremely  slow.  This  conclusion  is  probably  the  most  important  one  which  can 
be  adduced  from  the  study  of  coral  formations ;  and  it  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  otherwise  could  ever  have  been  arrived  at.  Nor  can  I  quite  pass  over  the  probability  of 
the  former  existence  of  large  archipelagoes  of  lofty  islands,  where  now  only  rings  of  coral 
rock  scarcely  break  the  open  expanse  of  the  sea,  throwing  some  light  on  the  distribution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  high  islands,  now  left  standing  so  immensely  remote  from  each 
other  in  the  midst  of  the  great  oceans.  The  reef-constructing  corals  have  been,  indeed, 
reared  and  preserved  as  wonderful  memorials  of  the  subterranean  oscilUtions  of  level ;  we  see 
in  each  barrier  reef  a  proof  that  the  land  has  there  subsided,  and  in  each  atoll  a  monument 
over  an  island  now  lost.  We  may  thus,  like  unto  a  geologist  who  had  lived  his  10,000 
years,  and  kept  a  record  of  the  passing  changes,  gain  some  insight  into  the  great  system  by 
which  the  surface  of  this  globe  has  been  broken  up,  aud  land  and  water  interchanged. 

VII.-.ICE  WATER. 

A  remaricable  property  of  ice,  in  a  pure  state,  that  is,  transparent  and  clear,  has  been 
recently  shown  by  the  aid  of  chemistry.  The  eminent  professor,  Dr.  Faraday,  in  some  late 
demonstrations,  has  clearly  shown  that  transparent  and  pellucid  ice  is  one  of  the  purest 
substances  m  nature.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  to  separate  any 
foreign  admixture  from  water  so  perfectly  as  by  the  act  of  freezing  it.  No  test,  however 
delicately  applied,  can  detect  the  presence  of  anything  in  the  water  procured  by  the  melting 
ef  such  ice.    It  neither  contains  air  nor  any  trace  of  solution  which  the  water  forming  it 
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might  haye  contained.  Thus  matter,  howerer  poiMmout,  deleterious,  or  in  great  or  miavte 
quantities,  becomes  so  absolutely  removed  from  the  ice,  that  it  could  never  be  ascertained  to 
hare  existed  in  it 

Of  course  this  can  only  apply  to  transparent  ice,  free  from  carities  in  its  substanees, 
which  cavities  without  certain  circumstances  will  contain  the  separated  paitions  of  the 
solution. 

This  fact  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  sailor  in  high  latitudes,  where  water  may 
be  so  readily  procured  from  this  source  at  every  point.  If  the  blocks  of  clear  ice  be  washed 
in  pure  water,  and  contain  no  cavities,  or  these  should  also  be  washed  in  pure  water,  the 
dissolving  of  such  ice  will  afford  water  purer  than  can  be  had  from  any  source ;  and  all 
deleterious  admixtures,  however  gpreat,  in  the  solution  from  which  it  may  be  found,  will  br 
entirely  removed,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  so  with  confidence. — Ei>, 

VIII.-RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

Convention  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  respecting  the  free  navi- 
gation, commerce,  and  fisheries  in  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  limits  on  the  N.Y^.  ooait  of 
America.     Signed  at  St  Petersburg,  February  28,  1825. 

Art.  I.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  not 
be  troubled  or  molested  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  eidier 
in  navigating  the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing  at  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  sbaB 
not  have  been  already  occupied,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  natives,  under  the  restrictioiis  aod 
conditions  specified  in  the  follovting  articles. 

Art.  II.  In  order  to  prevent  tlie  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  exercised  npon  the  ocean 
by  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  any  illicit  commrree, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  land  at  any  place  wbeie 
there  may  be  a  Russian  establishment,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  comman- 
dant ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Russian  subjects  shall  not  land,  without  permissioo,  at 
any  British  establishment  on  the  N.W.  coast. 

Art,  III.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
npon  the  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  N.W.,  shall  be  drawn  is 
the  manner  following : — 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island,  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
(which  lies  in  the  parallel  of  hit.  54-  40'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  131®  and  133^  W.,  meridian 
of  Green \nich),  the  said  line  shall  extend  to  the  North  along  the  channel  called  Portland 
Canal,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  latitude  of  58**  N.  From 
this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
situated  parallel  with  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  Ion.  141*^  W.  (of  the 
same  meridian) ;  and,  finally,  from  the  same  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of 
Ion.  141*^  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  continent 
of  America  to  the  N.W. 

Art.  IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article,  it 
is  understood — 

1st.  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia. 

2nd.  That  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  coast,  from  lat.  66<»  N.  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  Ion.  141*  W.,  shall  prove  to  be 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  10  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the 
British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned, 
shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed 
the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  therefore. 

Art.  V.  It  is  moreover  agreed  that  no  establishment  shall  bo  formed  by  either  of  the  two 
parties  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  two  preceding  articles  to  the  poBsessum  of  tke 
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other ;  consequently  British  subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment  either  upon  the  coast 
or  nixm  the  border  of  the  continent  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions, 
or  designated  in  the  two  preceding  articles ;  and  in  like  manner  no  establishment  shall  be 
formed  by  Russian  subjects  beyond  the  said  limits. 

Art.  VI.  It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  arrive,  either  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall 
for  ever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating,  freely  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the 
rivers  and  streams  which,  in  their  course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may  cross  the  line  of 
demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  III.  of  the  present  convention. 

^W.  VII.  It  is  also  understood,  that  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  Fignature  of  the 
present  convention,  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective 
subjects  shall  mutually  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the 
inland  seas,  the  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast,  mentioned  in  Article  III.,  for  the 
purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

Art.  VIII.  The  post  of  Sitka,  or  Novo  Archangelsk,  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and 
vessels  of  British  subjects  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  convention.  In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the  term  of  ten 
years  being  granted  to  any  other  power,  the  like  extension  shall  be  granted  also  to  Great 
Britain. 

Art.  IX.  The  above-mentioned  liberty  of  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  the  trade  in 
spirituous  liquors,  fire-arms,  or  other  arms,  gunpowder,  or  other  warlike  stores ;  the  high 
contracting  parties  reciprocally  engaging  not  to  permit  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  be 
sold  or  delivered,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 

Art.  X.  Every  British  or  Russian  vessel  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  may  be 
compelled,  by  storms  or  by  accident,  to  take  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  respective  parties, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  provide  itself  with  all  necessary  stores,  and  to  put  to 
sea  again,  without  paying  any  other  than  port  and  lighthouse  dues,  which  shall  be  the  same 
as  those  paid  by  national  vessels.  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  such  vessel  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandise,  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses, 
he  shall  conform  himself  to  the  regulations  and  tariffs  of  the  place  where  he  may  have 
landed. 

Art.  XI.  In  every  case  of  complaint  on  account  of  an  infraction  of  the  articles  of  the 
present  convention,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  without 
previously  acting  or  taking  any  forcible  measures,  shall  make  an  exact  and  circumstantial 
report  of  the  matter  to  their  respective  court,  who  engage  to  settle  the  same  in  a  friendly 
way,  according  to  the  principles  of  justice. 

Art.  XII.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London,  within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  28th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

(Signed)  Stratford  Canning. 

The  Count  db  Nbssblrodb. 
Pierre  de  Politic  a.    (L.S.) 

IX.— FUR  SEALS. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  most  wasteful  destruction  of  the  fur  seal, 
when  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  were  indiscriminately  knocked  on  the  head.  This 
improvidence,  as  every  one  might  have  expected,  proved  detrimental  in  two  ways.  The  race 
was  almost  extirpated ;  and  the  market  glutted  to  such  a  degree,  at  the  rate,  for  some  time. 
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of  300,000  skins  a  year,  Uiat  the  prices  did  not  eyen  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage.  Tke 
Russians,  however,  have  now  adopted  neariy  the  same  plan  which  the  Hudson's  Bsj 
Company  pursues,  iu  recruiting  any  of  its  exhausted  districts,  killing  only  a  limited  number 
of  such  males  as  have  attained  their  full  growth — a  plan  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fir 
seal,  inasmuch  as  its  habits  render  the  system  of  husbaodhig  the  stock  as  easy  and  certaio 
as  that  of  destroying  iL 

In  the  month  of  May,  with  something  like  the  regularity  of  an  almanac,  the  fur  seth 
make  their  appearance  at  the  Island  of  St  Paul,  one  of  the  Aleutian  group.     Each  di 
male  brings  a  herd  of  females  under  his  protection,  varying  in  number  aooordtng  to  his  sie 
and  strength :  the  weaker  brethren  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  half  a  dosa 
wives,  while  some  of  the  sturdier  and  6ercer  fellows  presideover  harems  that  are  two  handrBd 
strong.    From  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  May,  to  that  of  their  departure  in  October,  Ae 
whole  of  them  are  principally  on  shore  on  the  beach.    The  females  go  down  to  the  sea  oaoe 
or  twice  a  day,  while  the  male,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  watcdies  his  charge  with  Ae 
utmost  jealousy,  postponing  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping,  to  the  daty 
of  keeping  his  favourites  together.    If  any  young  gallant  venture  by  stealth  to  ftpprottih 
any  senior  chiefs  bevy  of  beauties,  he  generally  atones  for  his  imprudence  with  his  UA^ 
beiug  torn  to  pieces  by  the  old  fellow ;  and  such  of  the  fair  ones  as  may  have  giren  tke 
intruder  any  encouragement  are  pretty  sure  to  catch  it  in  the  shape  of  some  seoonduj 
punishment    The  ladies  are  in  the  straw  about  a  fortnight  after  they  arrive  at  St.  IU%; 
about  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  they  lay  the  single  foundation,  being  all  that  is  aeeei- 
sary,  of  next  year's  proceedings;  and  the  remainder  of  their  sojourn  they  derote  ex^oardj 
to  the  rearing  of  their^oung.    At  last  the  whole  band  departs,  no  one  knows  whither.  The 
mode  of  capture  is  this : — ^At  the  proper  time  the  whole  are  driven,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  t» 
the  establishment,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  sea ;  and  then  the  males  of  fefir 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  are  left  to  keep  up  the  breed,  are  separated  fiora  the 
rest  and  killed.    In  the  days  of  promiscuous  massacre,  such  of  the  mothers  as  hn^  lost  that 
pups  would  ever  and  anon  return  to  the  establishment,  absolutely  harrowing  up  the  symsa- 
thies  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  hunters,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  such  fffrmi 
with  their  doleful  lamentations. 

The  fur  seal  attains  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  not  more.  The  females'do  not 
bring  forth  their  young  till  they  are  five  years  old.  The  hunters  have  frequently  waAtA 
their  ears  each  season ;  and  many  of  the  animals  have  been  notched  in  this  way  ten  timi*, 
but  very  few  of  them  ofiener. 

Under  the  present  system  the  fur  seals  are  increasing  rapidly  in  number.  PreTiously  to 
its  introduction,  the  annual  hunts  had  dwindled  down  to  three  or  four  thousand.  Thej  hare 
now  gradually  got  up  to  thrice  that  number;  and  they  are  likely  soon  to  equal  the  fell 
demand,  not  exceeding  30,000  skins,  of  the  Russian  market--(Sir  Qeatge  Simpson). 
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Abatoni  or  Friendly  Core  (Santa  Christina 

Island),  983 
Abercrombie,  Port  (New  Zealand),  725 
Abgarris  or  Fead  Island  (New  Ireland),  1023 
Abingdon  Island  (Galapagos  Islands),  970 
Acahi  Fanahi  Point  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Acbard,  Point  (San  CbristOTal  Islands),  1006 
Achilles  Island  (South  Pacific),  997 
ActsBon  or  Amphitrite  Islands  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 853 
Adaii,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  669 
Adams  Island,  or  Nuka-Hiya  (Marquesas), 

986 
Adamstown  (Pitcaim  Island),  849 
Adderley,  Point  (New  Zealand),  776 
Adelaide  Island  (South  Shetland),  656 
Adele  Island  (New  Zealand),  762 
Ad^le    or  Satisfaction  Island  (Louisiade), 

1019 
AdMe  Island  (Louisiade  Archipelago),  1159 
Adelie  Land  (Antarctic  Land),  674 
Adeloup  Point  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Admiralty  Bay  (New  Zealand),  765 
Admiralty  Islands  (New  Zealand),  766 
Admiralty  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1032 
Admiralty  Range  (Victoria  Land),  669 
Admiralty  Bocks  (N.W.  Pacific),  1163 
Adolphe,  Point  (New  Zealand),  762 
Adventure  Island,  or  Motutunga  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 867 
Ag&gna,  Bay  of  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Agat  (Guam  Island),  1 1 12 
Agate  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Agfayan  Bay  (Guam  Island),  1114 
Aguigan  Island  (Mariana  Islands),  1115 
Affuila  or  Langara's  Harbour  (Tahiti),  888 
Akahaina  or  Predpriatie  Island  (Low  Aichi- 

peWo),  863 
Akamokum  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1101 
Aki-Aki,  or  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  (Low 

Archipelago),  860 
Ahii  or  Peacodc  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

873 
Ai&milles  Point  (New  Zealand),  725 
Ailu,  or  Tindal  and  Watts,  or  Krusenstem 

Islands  (Marshall  Archipelago),  1067 
Aimable,  Mount  (New  Gumea),  1041 
Aim^-Martin,  Point  (Chabrol  Island),  835 
Aitutaki  or  Whytootak^  ^uth  Pacific),  804 
Aiva  or  Echouas  Islands  (Feejee  Islands),  919 
Alamayan  Island  (Mariana  Islands),  1119 
Albatross  Point  (New  Zealand),  750 
Albemarle  Island  (Galapagos),  968 
Albert  Beef  (South  Pacific),  1035 


Albert  or  Levy  Port  (New  ZealandX  775 
Alert  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Alet  Island  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1091 
Alexander,  Cane  (Choiseul  Island),  1011 
Alexander  I.  Island  (Antarctic  Ocean),  663 
Alijos  Rocks  (Caliibmia),  1148 
Allan,  Cane  (Salomon  Islands),  1010 
Allufatti  island  (Horn  Islands),  911 
Alofi  Island  (Horn  Islands),  911 
Aloupan  Island  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Amacata,  or  Duke  of  York  Island  (New 

Britain),  1025 
Amallakell  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1 100 
Amanu  or  Moller  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

860 
Amantes,  Pt.  de  los  (Guam  Island),  1 1 13 
Amanoa  Bay  (Santa  Christina  Island^  983 
Amargura    or    Fanoualei    Island    (South 

Pacific),  820 
Ambatiki  or  Vateki  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 
931  t 

Ambau,  Bay  of  (Fe^ee  Islands),  938 
Ambow  (Viti  Levu)  Island  (Feqjee  Islands), 

932 
Ambrym  Island  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Amelie  (Tahiti),  886 

Amphitrite  or  Act»on  Islands  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 853 
Amytiden  Island  (Namonoulto  Group),  1090 
Anaa  or  Chain  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

866 
Anaaitl  HSanta  Chrisdna  Island),  983 
Anachoretes  Island  (South  Pacific^  1035 
Anataxian  Island  (Mariana  IslanoiB),  1118 
Anatefa6  (Santa  Christina  Island),  983 
Anchor  Island  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  787 
Andema  Group  (Caroline  Islands),  1083 
Angau,  or  Nbao  or  Neow  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  930 
Ang-Hasa  or  Angasa  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

918 
Angaligarail  Island  (Ouleai  Group),  1693 
Anganga  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Angour  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1 101 
Anil  Island  (Mulgrave  Ishiuds),  1064 
Anhar  or  Chiun  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

866 
Anna  Maria,  Port  (Nuka-Hiva  Island),  988 
Annamooka    or    Namuka    Island    (South 

Pacific),  816 
Annatom  Island  (New  Hebrides),  942 
Anne,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Anne  Island  (Wostock  Island)  (South  Paci- 
fic), 896 
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AnDe,  Cape  (Mew  i^ntain),  1030 
Annula  or  Cherry  Island  (South  Pacific),  063 
ADonima  Island  (Namonouito  Group),  1090 
Anonvnious  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  860 
Anoofou  or  Proby  Island  (South  Pacific), 008 
Anson's  Road  (Tinian  Island),  1 115 
Antarctic  I^ands  or  Continent,  664 
Anthony  Kaan  Island  (New  Ireland),  1023 
Ant  Islands,  or  Andcma  Group  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1083 
Anuu  Island  (Tutuila  Island),  902 
Aorai  Peak  (Tahiti),  882 
Aorere  River  (New  Zealand),  761 
Aotea  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  751 
Aoura  Island  (Duperrey  Islands),  1077 
Apamama  or  Hopper  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1059 
Apapa  or  Cabras  Island  (Guam  Island),  1112 
Aparima  or  Jacob's  River  (New  Zealand), 

783 
Apee  Island  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Apia  Harbour  (Upolu  Island),  905 
Apia  or  Charlotte  Island   (Grilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1061 
Appallo  or  Kambara  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

917 
Aprn,  San  Luis  d*(Guam  Island),  1112 
Apucarua  or  Serle  Island  (Low  Ajrchipelago), 

858 
Apuka  Reef  (New  Zealand),  762 
Arahura  or  Greenstone  River  (New  Zealand), 

788 
Araktchceff  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  865 
AraktcbeefT  or    Calvert    Island    (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1065 
Aramouine  Island  (Hall  Islands),  1089 
Arapawa  or  Arapaoa,  or  Wellington  Island 

(New  Zealand),  770 
Aratica  or  Carls-Hof  Island  (Low  Archi- 

pclago),  870 
Arayonzet  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1099 
Arcangel  Island,  or  Heretua  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 855 
Arfak  Mounttiins  (New  Guinea),  1044 
Arid  Island  (New  Zealand),  725 
Aris  Island  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Armstrong  Island  (South  Pacific),  803 
Aro  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Arognani  (Rarotonga  Island),  803 
Arore  or  Hurds  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago), 

1054 
An>ssi  or  San  Christoval  Island  (Salomon 

Islands),  1003 
Arrow  Rock  (New  Zealand),  763 
Arrowsmith  or  Meduro   Islands   (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1064 
Arteck  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1100 
Arthur,  Mount  (New  Zealand),  762 
Arthur  Island  (?)  (South  Pacific),  996 
Artingall  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1100 
Arurai'    or   Hurds    Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1054 
Arutua  or  Rurick  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 
871 


Arzobispo  or  Benin  Islands  (North  Pacific), 

1154 
Asaua  Group  (Feejee  Islands),  940 
Ascension  or  Pouynip^te  Island  (Caioline 

Archipelago),  1078 
Ashley  or  Levy,  Port  (New  Zealand),  776 
Anson  Island,  or  BouJLa  (Salomon  IsUnds), 

1013 
Assakysui  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1100 
Assumption  or  Asuncion    Island  (Msnaaa 

Islands),  1119 
Astrolabe  Channel  (Tonf|ra-taba  Island),  813 
Astrolabe  Channel,  or  Tehmald  Stfmit  (New 

Zealand),  723 
Astrolabe  Reef  (New  Zealand),  738 
Astrolabe  Road  (New  Zealand),  763 
Astrolabe  Reefs  (New  Caledonia),  837 
Astrolabe  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  940 
Astrolabe  Cape  (MaJayta  Island),  1006 
Astrolabe   Harbour   (St.    George's  Idiiii), 

1008 
Astrolabe  Gulf  (New  Guinea),  1036 
Asuncion  or  Assumption   Island  (Marina 

Islands),  1119 
Atakimbo    or    Lagnexnba    Island    (Feejee 

Islands),  919 
Atangota  Island  (Rotumah  Island),  961 
Atata  Island  (Tonga- tabu  Island),  815 
Atauia  (Raroienga  Island),  803 
Atiu    or    Wateeo   Island    (South  Pad6c), 

803 
Atlantic  and  Paci6c  Canals,  1323 
Atolls  or  Coral  Reefs,  formation  of,  13d2 
Atuoi  or  Kauai  Island  (Sandwich  Idaodi), 

1144 
Attack  Bay  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Auau  Channel  (Sandwich  Islands),  1138 
Auckland  (New  Zealand),  721 
Auckland  Island  (South  Pacific),  681 
Aunuu  Island  (Tutuila  Island),  903 
Auotu  Island  (South  Pacific),  804 
Aur  or  Ibbetson  Islands  (Marshall  Aicki- 

pelago),  1065 

Aura  or  Kaukura  Island  (Low  Aicbipeh|m\ 
871  *^ 

Aurora  or  Metia  Island  (Low  Aichipeiago), 

874 
Aurora  Island  (New  Hebrides),  949 
Austral  or  Toubouai  Islands  (South  PadBe). 

799 
Australia  Reef  (Coral  Sea),  1102 
Australia,  East  Coast,  1 164 
Avarua  (Rarotonga  Island),  803 
Averdi,  Cape  T  (Bougainville  Island),  1013 
Avfa  or  Curling's  Island  (Feejee  Idaiid^ 

921  J  -r 

Avon  Isles  (Coral  Sea),  1161 

Awakalo  or  Round  Island  (Feefee  Isbad^ 

Awaroa  River  (New  Zealand),  751,758,758 
Azata  or  Ythata  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  99S 

Ba1>e]thouap  or  Baubdthouap  Island  fPtie* 
Islands),  1099  ^    ^^u^r^ 
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Bagster  Bay  (Macquarie  Island),  070 
Baiao  River  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Bailey's  Gronp  (Arzobispo  Islands),  1  ir>6 
Baino  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Balade  or  Mahamate  Harbour  (New  Cale- 
donia), 830 
Balguerie,  Cape  (0-hi?a-oa  Island),  984 
Bali  Island  (Guam  Island),  1114 
Ball  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Ball's  Pyramid  (North  Pacific),  1164 
Balleny  Islands  (Antarctic  Ocean),  667 
Bampton  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Banana  Reef  (Tahiti),  884 
Banks  Bay  (Narborough  Island),  969 
Banks  Islands  (New  Hebrides),  964 
Banks  Strait  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1168 
Banks's  Peninsula  (New  Zealand),  775 
Ba  Passage  (Feejee  Islands),  935 
Barclay  de  Tolly  or  Roroia  Island  (Low 

Arcnipelaji^),  865 
Baring  or  Ebon  Islands  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
Barr  Island  (Mulgrave  Islands),  1064 
Barrett  Reef  (Point  Nicholson),  738 
Barrett's  Boat  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  771 
Barrier  Cape  (New  Zealand),  725 
Barrier  Reefs  (Australia),  1160 
Barrington  Island  (Galapagos  Islands),  973 
Barrow  Island,  or  Teku  (Loir Archipelago), 

856 
Bartholomew  Island  (New  Hebrides),  954 
Barwell  Island,  or  Tucopia  (South  Pacific), 

963 
Bashee  Channel  (China  Sea),  1319 
Bass  Isles  (South  Pacific),  799 
Bass-Reef-tied  or  Calvert  Islands  (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1065 
Bass's  Strait  (Australia^  1 168 
Bat  Island  (Purdy  Islands),  1034 
Baubelthouap  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1099 
Bauman  Islands  (?)  (South  Pacific),  897 
Baux  ot  Nuka*Hiva  Island  (Marquesas), 

986 
Bay  of  Islands  (New  Zealand),  712 
Bayley's  or  Tevai  Bay  (Vanikoro  Island),  957 
Bayonnaise  Bank  (South  Pacific),  961 
Beacon  Bluff  (New  Zealand),  753 
Beale  Island  (Balleny  Islands),  667 
Beaufort  Island  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Beaufort,  Mount  (South  Shetland),  657 
Beaupr^  Islands  (Loyalty  Islands),  836 
Bedford  Island  (Actson  Group),  853 
B^jean  Reef  (Malayta  Island),  1006 
Bellingshausen  Island  (South  Pacific),  896 
Bellona  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1162 
Bellona  Island  (South  Pacific),  1017 
Bennett  Island  (New  Hebrides),  955 
Bennett  (Penrhyn  P)  Islands  (South  Pacific), 

994 
Benoist,  Mount  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Berd  Island  (New  Zealand),  723 
Bergh's    or    Hogoleu     Islands    (Hogoleu 

idands),  1088 
Bemardin,  Cape  (Chabrol  Island),  834 


Bertrand  Island  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Betsy's  Island  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1170 
Beveridge  Reef  (South  Pacific),  805 
Bickerton  Island,or  Latte  (South  Pacific),  820 
Bigar  or  Dawson  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1068 
Bigiui    or    Pescadore    Islands    (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1068 
Bindloe's  Island  (Galapagos  Islands),  971 
Birara  or  New  Britain  (South  Pacific),  1027 
Bird,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Bird    Island,    or    Reltouroa   (l/ow   Archi- 
pelago), 863 
Bird  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Bird  Island  (Sandwich  Islands),  1147 
Bird  Islet  (Coral  Sea),  1 162 
Bimey's  Island  (South  Pacific),  996 
Biscoe's  Range  (South  Shetland),  656 
Bishop  and  his  Clerk  Islands  (Macquarie 

Island),  679 
Bishop  Rocks  (North  Pacific),  1158 
Bishop's    or    Drummond    Idand    (Gilbert 

Arcbipelago),  1055 
Bishop  Junction  or  Egerup  Islands  (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1065 
Bitonho  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Bivoua  or  Biva  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  94 1 
Black  Beach  Road  (Galapagos  Islands),  973 
Blackguard  Beach  (New  Zealand),  713 
Blake  Islands  (Marquesas),  991 
Blaney's  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago),  1057 
Bligh  Island,  or  Hcreheretua  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 855 
Bhnd  or  Tasman  Bay  (New  Zealand),  761 
Block  Islets  (New  Zealand),  715 
Blonde  Point  and  Reef  (Hawaii),  1127 
Bloody  Bay  (Nitendi  Island),  959 
Bloomfield  or  Bluff  Harbour  (New  Zealand), 

783 
Blueskins  (New  Zealand),  779 
Bluff  or  Bloomfield  Harbour  (New  Zealand), 

783 
Boat  Rock,  Auckland  (New  Zealand),  720 
Bola-Bola    or   Bora-Bora    Island  (Society 

Islands),  894 
Bold  Head  (New  Zealand),  788 
Bond  or  D'Cntrecasteaux  Reef  (New  Cale- 
donia), 829 
Bonham  or  Kyli  Islands  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
Bonin  or  Arzobispo  Islands  (North  Pacific), 

1154 
Bonpland,  Point  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Bonrepos  Bay  (Magdalena  Island),  982 
Bonvouloir  Islands  (Louisiade),  1020 
Booby  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Bora- Bora    or  Bola-Bola   Island   (Society 

Islands),  894 
Boreel  or  Egmont  Cape  (New  Zealand),  746 
Bordelaise  Strait  (Marquesas),  984 
Bordelaise  Island  and  Reef  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1085 
BoreelsRock8(Derwent  River,  Van  Diemen's 
Land),  X169 

8   L 
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Borodino  Iiland  (North  PaciBc),  1158 
Borradaile  Island  (Balleny  Islands),  667 
Boscawen  or  Cocos  Island  (South  Pacific), 

907 
Boston  or  Covel  Islands  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1071 
Botany  Bay  (New  South  Wales),  1167 
Botany  Island  (New  Caledonia),  824 
Botel  Tobacro  Xima  (China  Sea),  1319 
Bouchage,  lie  du  (New  Ireland),  1023 
Boucher  Island  (Loyalty  Islands),  834 
Boudeiise  Island  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Boudoir  or  Maitea  Island  (Society  Islands), 

882 
Bougainville  Strait  (Salomon  Islands),  1012 
Bougain?ille  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1012 
Bougainville,  Mount  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Bougainville's  Harbour  (Tahii),  888 
Bougainville's  Strait  (New  Hebrides),  954 
Bougainville's  Two  Shoals  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Bouka  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1013 
Boulang-Ha  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  917 
Bounty  Bay  (Pitcaim  Island),  849 
Bourbon,  Archipel  de,  Society  Islands  (South 

Pacific),  882 
Boumand  Island  (New  Ireland),  1023 
Buwditch  Island,  or  Fakaafo  (South  Pacific), 

995 
Boyd,  Massacre  of  the  crew  of  (New  Zea- 
land), 71 1 
Boyd  Town  (New  South  Wales),  1167 
Bradley  Reefs  (South  Pacific),  1014 
Bradley,  Point  (Port  Jackson),  1165 
Braithwaite  Bay  (Socorro  Island),  1104 
Braraa,  Point  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Brattle  Islet  (Galapagos),  968 
Break  Sea  Isle  (New  Zealand),  787 
Bream  Head,  or  Tewara  Cape  (New  Zea- 
land), 718 
Bret,  or  Rakaou,  or  Manga-Manga,  Cape 

(New  Zealand),  717 
Brewster,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Bridgewater  Shoal  (Salomon  Islands),  1011 
Bridgman's  Island  (South  Shetland),  662 
Brillante  Shoal  (South  Pacific),  822 
Brind's  or  L'Esp^rance  Rock  (South  Pacific), 

821 
Brinsmade  Island  (South  Pacific),  908 
Britannia,  Uea,  or  Mingavi  Island  (South 

Pacific),  832 
Britomart  Point  (New  Zealand),  720 
Britomart  Island  (?)  (Low  Archipelago),  856 
Broken  Bay  (New  South  Wales),  1165 
Brothers  Rocks  (New  Zealand),  770 
Brown  Island  (Balleny  Islands),  667 
Brunner  or  Arahura  River  (New  Zealand), 

788 
Bruny  Island  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1 168-9 
Buache,  Mount  (Ualan  Island),  1075 
Buchanan  Bay  (Macquarie  Island),  679 
Buckland  Island  (Arzobispo  Islands),  1155 
Buckle  Bay  (Macquarie  Island),  679 
Buckle  Island  (B&Ueuy  Islands),  667 
Badd  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  923 


Budd's  High  Land  (Antarctic  J 
Buena  Vista  Island  (Salomon  1 
Buia  Point  (Feejee  Islands),  9^ 
Buller,  Cape  (New  Britaio),  IG 
Buller  River,  or  Kawatiri  (Si 

788 
Bultig  or  Hump  Island  (New  C 
Bungalow  Island  (North  Pacifi 
Bunker  Island  (?)  (South  Pacif 
Bunker's  Island  (North  Pacific 
Bunkey's  Island  (Namonoujto  i 
Burrow's  Island  (South  Pacific 
Button  or  Kutosoff  Island  (Ms 

pelago),  1067 
Buyer's  Group,  or  Reheretoua 

pelago),  862 
Byam   Martin   Island,    or  Ng 

Archipelago),  859 
Byers'  or  Patrocinio  Island  (St 

1152 
Byron,  Cape  (Santa  Cruz  Islan 
Byron,  Cape  (New  Ireland),  10 
Byron  Island  (Gilbert  A^rclripeli 
Byron  Cape  (New  South  Wales 
Byron's  or  HUo  Bay  (Hawaii), : 

Cable  Island  (New  Zealand),  7 
Cabras  or  Apapa   Island   (Gu 

1112 
Cailli^,  Point  (New  Guinea),  1< 
Calalan  Reefs  (Guam  Island),  1 
Calvert  Islands,  or  Rlaven  (Ma 

pelago),  1065 
Camel,  Mount,  or  Ohonra,    q 

(New  Zealand),  709 
Campbell  Island  (South  Pacific 
Campbell's    or    Larkin's    Islan 

Archipelago),  1086 
Canals,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  19 
Candelaria  Banks  (South  Pacifi 
Cannae  Island  (South  Pacific), 
Cannibal  Cove,  or  Anaho  (Ne 

768 
Canton  (China),  1320 
Capeniur  Island  (Krusenstem  1 
Capel  Bank  (South  Pacific),  841 
Cape  Pierson  (Louisiade),  1020 
Capel  Bank  (Coral  Sea),  1 162 
Cap  Island  (Feejee  Islands},  92 
Carapellas  Island  (Pelew  Island 
Carbon  or  Cook's  Rock  (New  Z< 
Carls-Hof  or  Aratica   Island  ( 

pelago),  870 
Cam's  Mid-day  Reef  (Coral  Sea 
Caroline  Islaod  (South  Pacific), 
Caroline  Archipelago  (North  Pa 
Carr,  Cape  (Antarctic  Land),  67 
Carr's  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands) 
Carter's  Reef  (South  Pacific),  9^ 
Carteret  Island  (Malayta  Island 
Carteret's  Harbour  (New  Iiehun 
Carysfort  Island,  or   Turfeie   I 

pelago),  853 
Cascade  Cove  (New  Zealand),  ^ 
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Cascade,  The  (Norfolk  Island),  839 
Cascade  Point  (New  Zealand),  788 
Castle  Cliff  or  Beacon  (New  Zealand),  745 
Castle  Rock,  Asaua  Group  (Feejee  Islands), 

940 
Castle  Rock  (Arzobispo  Islands),  1156 
Catharine,  Port  (New  Zealand),  725 
Catharine  Islands,  or  Kwadelen  (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1069 
Cato  Bank  (Coral  Sea),  1162 
CaUow  Island  (South  Pacific),  811 
Cavalles  or  Ka?a-illi  Islands  (New  Zealand), 

712 
Cavahi,  or  Kawahe,  or  Yincennes  Island 

(Low  Archipelago),  870 
Cecile  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  874 
Cerisy  Peak  (Long  Island),  1036 
Cette  Point  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Chabrol,  Lifu,  or  Wetsi    Island  (Loyalty 

Islands),  834 
Chaffers  Passage  (Port  Nicholson),  737 
Chain  Island,  or  Anaa  or  Anhar  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 866 
Chalan-Aniti  Cape  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Chalky  Bay,  or  Port  South  (New  Zealand), 

784 
Chalmers  or  Hoputai,  Port  (New  Zealand), 

781 
ChamissOy  Port  (Lougounor  I4and),  1087 
Cbanal  or  Fattuuhu  Island  (Marquesas),  992 
Chaptal  Islands  (Feejee  Islands),  935 
Charles'  Isknd,    or    Floriade   (Galapagos 

Islands),  973 
Charles,  Port  (New  Zealand),  726 
Charles   or   Post   Office   Bay   (Galapagoa 

Islands),  974 
Charlotte  Island,  or  Apia  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1061 
Chariotte  Bank  (South  Pacific),  962 
Chatham  Island  (Galapagos  Islands),  975 
Chatham    or    Savaii    Idand    (Navigator's 

Islands),  906 
Chatham  Bay  (Cocos  Island),  1047 
Chateaubriand  Bay  .(Chabrol  Island),  834 
Cherry  Island,  or  Annula  (South  Pacific), 

963 
Chetwood  Islands  (New  Zealand),  766 
Cbichia  or  Dzizia  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

920 
Chicobea  or  Farewell  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

924 
Chicots  Rocks  (New  Zealand),  765 
Chieflain's  Leap  (Feqjee  Islands),  936 
China,  Coast  of,  1319 
Chioreto  River  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Choiseul  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1011 
Choiseul  Bay  (Choiseul  Island),  1012 
ChramtBchenko   Islands   (Manhall   Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
Christie,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  670 
Christmas  Island  (North  Pacific),  1049 
Christmas  Harbour  (Otdia  Island),  1066 
Christopher^s  Point  (Albemarle  Island),  968 
Circular  Reef  (South  Pticific),  1034 


Claire  Island  (New  Hebrides\  954 
Clarie  Coast  (Antarctic  Land),  675 
Clarion  or  Santa  Rosa  Island  (North  Pacific), 

1105 
Clark's  Reef  (?)  (Marquesas),  991 
Clerke   or  Narcissus    Island   (Low   Archi- 
pelago), 860 
Clermont  Tonnere  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

156 
Climate,  Galapagos  Islands,  966 
Climate,  Marquesas  Islands,  981 
Climate,  Gilbert  Archipelaeo,  1053 
Clipperton  Island  (North  Pacific),  1102 
aaudine's  Reef  (Coral  Sea),  1162 
Cloud    Island,   or   Chirion   Island  (North 

Pacific),  1105 
Cloudy  Bay  (New  Zealand),  772 
Cluster's  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  923 
Clute  or  Ohiti  Island  (Low  Archipelago^,  867 
Clutha  or  Molyneus  River  (New  Zealand), 

782 
Coal  in  the  Pacific,  1328 
Coal,  Clutha  River  (New  Zealand),  782 
Coal,  Massacre  Bay  (New  Zealand),  761 
Coal,  North  Cape  (New  Zealand),  708 
Coal,  Tangarakau    River  (New  Zealand, 

West  coast),  745 
Coal  Point  (New  Zealand),  782 
Cobu  Rock  (Feeiee  Islands),  929 
Cockbum  Island  fLow  Archipelago),  853 
Cock's  Comb  Reer  (Navigator^s  Islands),  905 
Cocoa-nut  Cove  (Hawaii),  1127 
Cocos  Island  (South  Pacific),  1015 
Cocos  Island  (North  Pacific),  1046 
Cocos  or  Dan^no  Island  (Guam  Island), 

1114 
Cocos  and  Verraders  Islands  (South  Pacific), 

907 
Colnett,  Cape  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Colville,  Cape,  or  Moe  Hao  (New  Zealand), 

724 
Comfort,  Cape  (St  Geoige's  Idand),  1009 
Commercial  Bay  (New  Zealand),  720 
Commerson  Isliuid  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Compass,  see  Magnetism 
Comptroller's  Bay  (Nuka-Hiva  Island),  987 
Concepcion  Point  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Conde  Peninsula  (Louisiade  Archipelago), 

1160 
Consolation  Island  (?)  (South  Ptoific),  908 
Contrariet^s  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1004 
Contrariety  Isle  des  (New  Caledonia),  828 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 855 
Cook,  Mount  (New  Zealand),  738 
Cook's  or  Carbon  Rock  (New  Zealand),  770 
Cook's  Strait  (New  Zealand),  773 
Cook's  Bay  (Easter  Island),  798 
Cook's  Islands  (South  Pacific),  801 
Cook's  or  Papoa  Harbour  (Eimeo  Island), 

891 
Coombe  Rocks  (New  Zealand),  771 
Cooper,  Port,  or  Victoria  (New  Zealand), 

775 
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Coop-to-do-Choo6e  Beef  (New  Britain),  10»2 
Coquille    or    Bonham    Islands   (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1070 
Coquille  Hubour  (Ualan  Island),  1076 
Coral  Sea,  The  (Australia),  1159 
Coral  or  Boston  Islands  (Marshall  Archi- 

pelago),  1071 
Comelis  Bay  (New  Guinea),  1039 
Comwallis  (New  Zealand),  753 
Cornwallis,  Cape  (Choiseul  Island),  101 1 
Comwallis,  Mount    (Bougainville    Island), 

1013 
Comwallis  Bay  (Socorro  Island),  1 104 
Comwallis    or    Johnston    Islands   (North 

Pacific),  1106 
Corobamba  (Feejee  Islands),  930 
Corobato  Peak  (Feejee  Islands^,  927 
Corolib  or  Goat  Island,  Vuna  Island  (Feejee 

Group),  924 
Coromandel    or    Waihao     Harbour    (New 

Zealand),  724 
Coronados  or  Four  Crowns    Island  (Low 

Archipelago),  855 
Coronation,  Cape  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Coror  or  Corrora  IsUnd  (Pelew  Islands), 

1100 
Coster,  Cape  (Britannia  Island),  832 
Cdtc  Clane  (Antarctic  Laud),  675 
Coulman  Island  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Count  Heiden  or  Legiep  Island  (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1066 
Court  or  Aldermen  Bocks  (New  Zealand), 

727 
C^x  Island,  or  Mang-Ho  (Feejee  Islands), 

920 
Cras,  Cape  (Bougainville  Island),  10 J  3 
Crescent  Island,  or Temoe  (Low  Archipelago), 

850 
Crespo  Island  (North  Pacific),  1152 
Cietin,  Cape  (Now  Guinea),  1022 
Croisilles  Cape  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Croisilles  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  764 
Croker  or  St.  Quentin  Island  (Low  Archi- 

pelago),  867 
Crown  Island  (New  Guinea),  1036 
Crown  Island  (North  Pacific),  1158 
Crozer,  Mount  (Ualan  Island),  1075 
Crozier,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Cruz,  Port  ae  la  (Guadalcanar  Island),  1008 
Cul  de  Sac  de  POrangerie  (Louisiade  Archi- 
pelago), 1160 
Culebras  Bank  (South  Pacific),  816 
Culpepper  Island  (Galapagos  Islands),  970 
Cumberland  Bay  (Juan  Fernandez),  791 
Cumberland  Island,  or  Manuwangi  (Low 

Archipelago),  859 
Cumberland,  Cape  (Espiritu  Santo  Island), 

951 
Cunaris  Arm  (New  Zealand),  785 
Cur^  Island  (North  Pacific),  1151 
Curling's  Island,  or  Avia  (Feejee  Islands), 

921 
Cunningham,  Cape  (New  Britain),  1028 
Current  Basin  (New  Zealand),  764 


Currents,  1220— DefinitioDS.  1321;  Ascer- 
taining, 1221 ;  Caiuest  1222;  Tempcn- 
ture,  1222;  General    CiicolatioD,  1233; 
Antarctic  Drift  Cumnis,  1224 ;  Capt  Sir 
James  Bxmb's  Observations,  1226;  Cape 
Horn  Current,  1227  ;  PeruTian  or  Unm- 
boldt's  Current,  1230;  Equatorial  CancDt, 
1238;  Equatorial  Counter  Current,  1*243; 
Australian  Current,  1247  ;  Japanese  Cur- 
rent, 1251 ;  on  the  West  Coast  of  Kntb 
America,  1266;  Sea  of  Behring,  1257;  Sea 
of  Japan,  1258;  Sea  of  Sagbalin,  IQS^ 
Currents,  Galapagos  Islands,  9C7 
Currents,  Salomon  Islands,  1002 
Currents,  Mariana  Islands,  1109 
Currents,  Sandwich  Islands,  1124 
Currents,  Caroline  Islands,  1074 
Curtis  Island  (South  Pacific),  83J 
Cuvier  Island  (New  Zealano),  727 
Cyath^e's  Beach  (New  Zealand),  762 
Cyclops  Mountain  (New  Guinea),  1040 

Dagonrob^  (Feejee  Islands),  025 
Dsdmeny,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  669 
Dampier  Island  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Dampier  Islands  (New  Zealand^  1023 
Dampier,  Point  (New  BritainX  1028 
Dampier  Strait  (New  Britain),  1029 
Danger  Island  (South  Pacific^  ^07 
Danger  Isles  (Feejee  Islands),  918 
Danger  Island  (Smyth  IslandsX  ^  ^^ 
Daniel  Island  (Manhall  Archipelago),  UK>J 
Daussy,  Point  (Cbabrol  Island),  834 
David  Reef  (Cond  Sea),  1161 
Dawhaida  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  86tZ 
Dawson  Island,  or  Bigar  (Marshall  Aidu- 

pelago),  1068 
Dcas  Head  (Auckland  Islands),  687 
Deblois  Idand  (New  Guinea),  1038 
De  Boyne  Islands  (Louisiade),  1020 
Dcccpcion  Island  (South  Shetland),  661 
Deceitful  Shoal  (Vanikoro  Island),  907 
Deep  Bay,  or  Cunaris  Arm  (NewZealand),7b^ 
Delaware  Bank  (North  Pacific),  1 151 
Ddliverance,  llesde  la(SalomonIslands),lO(^ 
Deliverance  Cape  (Louisiade),  1019 , 
Delia  Torre  (New  Guinea),  1038 
Denis,  Cape  (Louisiade),  1021 
D*£ntrecastcaux  or  Bond  Beef  (New  Cak- 

donia),  829 
D'Entrecasteaux,  Channel  (Van  DieoieBS 

Land),  1170 
D'Entrecasteaus     Cape     (San     Chiistoni 

Island),  1006 
D'Entrecasteaus  Island  (Louisiade),  1030 
Derwent  Biver  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  llSi 
Descbamps  Peak  (New  Britain),  1028 
Desgraciada,  La,  Hawaii   (North  Pacific), 

1120 
Dcs  Lacs  Island  (New  Britain),  1032 
Deverd,  Cape  (New  Caledonia),  828 
Devils  Thumb  Mountain,  or  Taupiii (Ne« 

Zealand),  745  ' 

Devil's  Point  (TataiU  Itluid),  OQS 
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Dezenaor  Maitea  Island  (SocietYl8landB),882 
Diablo,  Pta.  del  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Diamond HiU  and  Point  (Oahu  Island),  1 142 
Diana  Banks  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Dibb's  Island  (South  Pacific),  810 
Didi-Houa  Islands  (New  Zealand),  711 
Dille-Ovolau  (Feejee  Islands),  037 
Dillon's  Passage  (Vanikoro  Island),  958 
Diraba-Dimba  Point  (Feejee  Idands),  927 
Direction  Cape  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1168 
Direction  or  Neila  Oumba  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  922 
Direction  or  Nemena  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

926 
Directions,  Sailing.    See  Passages. 
Disappointment  £]ands  (Low  Archipelago), 

864 
Disappointment  or  Taumaco   Island  (Sta. 

Cruz  Islands),  960 
Disappointment  Bay  (Antarctic  Land),  673 
Disappointment  Island  (North  Pacific),  1 157 
Disney  Shoal  (Tonga  Islands),  818 
Dog  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago),  1057 
Dog  or  Honden  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  864 
Dolphin  Bank  (Tahiti),  884 
Dominica  or  0-hiva-oa  ^Marquesas),  984 
Dongaloa  (Fegee  Islands),  935 
Dore'i  or  Dory,  Port  (New  Guinea),  1044 
Double  Comer  (New  Zealand),  775 
Doubtful  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  787 
Doubtful  Island,  or  Tecocota  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 867 
Doubtless  or  Lauriston  Bay,  Oudou-oudou 

(New  Zealand),  710 
Douglas  Reei^  or  Pareoe  Vela  (North  Pacific), 

1157 
Dougherty  Island  (South  Pacific),  798 
Downshire,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  669 
Dromedary,  Cape  (New  South  Wales),  1167 
Drummond  or  Bishop's  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1055 
Duchateau  Islands  (Louisiade  Archipelago), 

1160 
Ducie  Island  (South  Pacific),  844 
Dudemaine  Idands  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Dufaure    Island    (Louisiade    Archipelago), 

1160 
Duff,  Mount  (Gambier  Islands),  850 
Duff  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  923 
Dufi^s  or  Mendana  Group  (Sta.  Cruz  Islands), 

960 
Duke   of  Clarence  Island,  or   Nukunono 

(South  Pacific),  995 
Duke  of  York  or  £imeo   Island  (Society 

Islands),  890 
Duke   of  York  Island,  or  Oatafu  (South 

Pacific),  995 
Duke  of  York  Island,  or  Amacata  (New 

Britain),  1025 
Duncan  island  (Galapagos  Islands),  972 
Duncan  Island  (North  Pacific),  1048 
Dundas  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago),  1059 
Dunedin  (New  Zealand),  780 
Dunkin's  Keef  (Caroline  Aiohipelago),  1086 


Duperr^  Cane  (New  Guinea),  1056 
Duperrey  Island  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Duperrey  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1077 
Duperrey's  or  Louasappe  Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1086 
Du  PortaU  IsUuid  (New  Britain),  1032 
Durand's  Reef  (South  Pacific),  822 
Durour  Island  (South  Pacific),  1035 
D'Urville  Island,  or  Rangitoto  (New  Zea- 
land), 765 
D'Urville  Island  (New  Guinea),  1038 
D'Urville,  Mount  (Louis  Philippe  Land),  662 
D'Urrille,  Point  (New  Guinea),  1043 
D'Urville    or  Louasappe   IsUnd  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1086 
Duslry  Bay  (New  Zealand),  785 
Dzizia  or  Chichia  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  920 

Eagleston  Reef  (South  Pacific),  962 

Eaoo  or  Harpe  or  Bow  Island  (Low  Archi- 

pekgo),  860 
Eap  or  Yap  Island  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1096 
Easter  or  Teapy  Island  (South  Pacific),  797 
Ebon  or  Baring  Islands  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
Echouas  or  Aifa  Islands  (Feejee  l8lands),919 
Eddystone  Point  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1 168 
Eddystone  Rock  (Salomon  Islands),  1010 
Eden,  Mount  (Auckland  Islands),  687 
Eden  Mount  (New  Zealand),  721 
Edward's  Island,  or  Unda  Point  (Feejee 

Islands),  925 
Edwardson's  Arm  (New  Zealand),  785 
EegorNetherlandlsland  (South  Pacific),  998 
Egerup  or  Bishop  Junction  Island  (Maishall 

Archipelago),  1065 
Egmont,  Mount  (New  Zealand),  745 
Egmont  or  Boreel,  Cape  (New  Zealand), 746 
Egmont  Island,  or  Tatakoto  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 858 
Eimeo  Island  (Sodetr  Islands),  890 
Elane  Islet  (Woodlark  Island),  1018 
Elato  Island  (Namourrek  Island),  1092 
Eld  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Eld  Peak  (Antarctic  Land),  673 
Eliza  Reef  (New  Zealand),  717 
EUza  Reef  (South  Pacific),  840 
Eliza  or  Mothea  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  929 
Eliza  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago),  1065 
Eliza  Reef  (North  Pacific),  1163 
Elizabeth   or   Seringapatam   Reef   (South 

Pacific),  840 
Elizabeth  or  Toau  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

871 
Elizabeth  Bay  (Albemarie  Island),  968 
Elizabeth  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Elizabeth  Island  (Admiralty  Islands),  1034 
Ella  Islet  (Ifalouk  Islands),  1092 
Ellice's  Group  (South  Pacific),  997 
Elliot  Rocks  (Macquarie  Island),  679 
Elliott's  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands^  934 
Elmore  or  Helot  Idands  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
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Emerald  Idand  (?)  (South  Pacific),  678 
EmeviDgs  Island  ^Pelew  IslandB),  11 00 
Emmeli^i  Islana  (Pelew  IslaDds),  1 100 
Emmons,  Point  (Antarctic  Land),  073 
Enderbuiy's  Island  (South  Pacific),  990 
Enderby  Cowe  (Chatham  Island),  976 
Euderby  Island  (Auckland  Group),  686 
Enderby  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1 091 
Enderby  Land  (Antarctic  Land),  676 
English  Bay  (Juan  Fernandez),  792 
English  Road  (Eooa  Island),  811 
Enkaba  or  FoocaffaIsland(Feeieel8land8),91 7 
Entrance    Point,    Port   Underwood    (New 

Zealand),  772 
Entrance  Point  (New  Britain),  1027 
Entry  Bank  (New  Zealand},  760 
Entry  Island  (New  Zealand),  741 
Entry  Island,  Anchor  Island  (New  Zealand), 

757 
Eoa  Island  (Hapai  Island),  816 
Eoa-Tehi  or  Eouaigee  Island  (South  Pacific), 

811 
Eooa,  Eoa,  or  Middelburg  Island  (South 

Pacific),  811 
Eourypyg  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1094 
Erebus,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Erebus  Cove  (Auckland  Islands),  687 
Ererai'   or   Hurd*8  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1054 
Errakong  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1 100 
Erromanga  Island  (New  Hebrides),  946 
Enonan  Island,  or  Footoona  (New  Hebrides), 

943 
Eruption  or  St.  Aignau  Island  (Louisiade), 

1020 
Ewa  District  (Oahu  Island),  1140 
Escape  Island  (South  Pacific),  997 
Escarp^,  Cape  (Chabrol  Island),  834 
Eschscholtz  Islands  (Marshall  Archipelago), 

1069 
Esp^rance,  Cape  de  V  (Guadalcanal  Island), 

1007 
Esp^rance  or  Briud's  Rock(SouthPacific),821 
Espiritu  Santo  Island  (New  Hebrides),  951 
Essex  Point  (Albemarle  Island),  968 
Etal  Group  (Mortlock  Island),  1088 
Evans  Island  (South  Pacific),  1018 
Evan's  Island  (New  Zealand),  742 
Evalouk  or  Ifalouk  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 

pela^),  1092 
Explonng  Islands  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Eyries,  Moimt  (New  Guinea),  1040 

Faarava  or  Wittgenstein  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 868 
Facile  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  786 
Facpi,  Point  (Guam  Island),  111! 
Fafua  Reef  (Tonga-tabu  Island),  815 
Faga  Loa  Harbour  (Upolu  Island),  905 
Faieou,  East,  or  LutJte  Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1090 
Faieou  Islet  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1091 
Fair  Haven,  or  Honolulu  (Oahu  Idand),  1 14 1 


Faith  Island  (Low  Archipelaeo),  856 
Fakaafo  or  Bowditch  Island  (Soath  Pacific), 

995 
Falcone  Bay  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Faliao  Island  (Caroline  Ardiipelago),  1091 
Falipi  Islet  (Namourrek  Islands),  1092 
False  Holdanga  or  Wangape  (New  2^eBlaDd), 

759 
Faluellap  Island  (Ouleai  Oroap),  1094 
Fanafute  or  Ellioe's  Group  (South  Pacific^ 997 
Fananou  Group  (Hall  Islands),  1089 
Fanfoud  or  Ofu  Island  (Narigator's  Ldandsi 

901 
Fanning's  Island  (North  Pacific),  1050 
Fao  Bay  (Botuma  Island),  961 
Farailes  Island  (Ouleu  Group),  1009 
Farallon  de  Paxaros  (Mariana  Idands)^  1120 
FaralloD  de  Torres  (Mariana  Isiaod^X  1H8 
Farallon  de  Medinilla    (Mariana  Isbads), 

1118 
Farallones  Alijos  Rocks  (CalifiimiaX  1148 
Fararik  Islet  (Ifalouk  IslandX  l<>d2 
Farewell,  Capie  (New  Zealand),  700 
Farewell  or  Zigombia  (Feejee  Islands),  924 
Faraguet  Island  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Farquhar  Group  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
FantnlaporFattoilap  Island  (CaiolineAidii- 

pelago),  1094 
Fataka  or  Mitre  Island  (South  Fkdfic),  903 
Fattuuha   or   Fetou-houhou   Island  (Uar- 

qnesas),  991 

Fatu-Hiva  or  Madalena  Island  (Maiqnesis), 

982 
Favorite  Bank  (New  Zealand),  713 
Favorite  Reef  (South  Pacific),  820 
Favourite  or  Dzizia  Island  (Feejee  Idaadsk 

920 
Favourite  Shoal  (North  Pacific),  1103 
Fawn  Harbour  (Feejee  IslandsX  926 
Fead  Island  or  Abffarri8*(Ne  w  Ireland),  1023 
February  Point  (New  Zealand),  788 
Federal  Island,  or  Nuka-Hiva  cMarane0s]f 

986 
Feejee  IsUnds  (South  Pacific),  912 
Felalisse  Island  (Ouleai  Group),  1094 
Felialupo  (Savaii  Island),  906 
Fetou-houbou  or  Fattuuhu    Island  (Mtf- 

quesas),  991 
Fetugu  or  Hood*s  Island  (Marquesas),  964 
Feys  or  Tromelin  Island  (Caroline  An^ 

nelago),  1094 
Fidji,  Fiji,  or  Feejee,  or  Viti  Islands  (Sottli 

Pacific),  912 
Finisterre,  Mountains  of  (New  Guinea),  ION 
Fisherman's  Island  (New  Zealand),  762 
FitzRoy,  Port  (New  Zealand),  725 
Five  Fingers  Peak  (New  Zealand),  788 
Five  Fingers  Point  ^ew  Zealand),  785 
Flat  Bock,  Hanraki  Oulf  (Ne w  Zealand),719 
Flat  Rocks  (New  Zealand),  765 
Fleurieu  Bay  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1166 
Fleurieu,  Cape  (Solomon  Islands),  1010 
Flinder's  Bocks  (New  South  Wales).  1164 
Flint's  Island  (South  FicificX  995 
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Florfade  or  La  Floriana  (Galapagos  Islands), 

973 
Fluted  Cape  (Van  Diemeu's  Land),  1170 
Fly  or  Vliegen  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  873 
Flying  Fish  Harhour  (Feejee  Islands),  936 
Flying  Fish  Shoal  (Feejee  Islands),  939 
Foocaffa  or  Enkaha  Island  (Fe€|jee  Islands), 

917 
Footoona  or  Erronan  Island  (New  Hehrides), 

943 
Fordyce  Passage  (MarshallArchipelago),  1065 
Forestier  Island  (New  Britain),  1032 
Forfana  Island  (North  Pacific),  1154 
Formosa  Island  (China),  1319 
Forsyth,  Lake  (New  Zealand),  778 
Foulwind,  Cape  (New  Zealand),  788 
Four  Crowns   or    Coronadps  island  (Low 

Archipelago),  855 
Four  FacardiDS  or  Lagoon  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 860 
Foutoua  Island  (Tonga  Islands),  817 
Foutouna  Island  (Horn  Islands),  911 
Fox  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Foxhull,  Cape  (St  George's  Island),  1009 
Fran^aises  Islands  (New  Britain),  1032 
Frances  Island  (Balleny  Islanu),  667 
Franklin  or  Blake  Islands  (Marquesas),  991 
Franklin  Island  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Franklin  Bay  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Fraser  Islands  or  Andema  Group  (Caroline 

Islands),  1083 
Frederick  Beef  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Freeman  Peak  (Balleny  Islands),  667 
Freemantle  Island,  or  Hiau  (Marquesas),  991 
French  Pass  (Passe  de  Fran^ais)  (New  Zea- 
land), 764 
French  Bay  (Juan  Fernandez),  791 
French  or  L*£sp^rance  Bock  (South  Pacific), 

821 
French  Frigates  Shoal  (North  Pacific),  1149 
Freycinet  Peninsula  (Van  Diemen's  Land), 

1168 
Friar's  Bocks  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1170 
Friendly  Islands  (South  Pacific),  806 
Frindshuiy  Reef  (South  Pacific),  1015 
Frost's  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Fruitful  Island  (Smyth  Islands),  1107 
Fulailai  (Feejee  Islands),  ^"^ 
Fulanga  Island  ^Feejee  IslaLJs),  917 
Fumeaux  Islancts,  or  Morotea  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 866 

Oabo  Island  Lighthouse  (New  South  Wales), 

1067 
Gaillard  Mount  (Ysabel  Island),  1008 
Gaitcha  Harbour  (Chabrol  Island),  835 
Galapagos  Islands,  964 
Gallego  Island  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1048 
Gambier  or   Manga    Beva  Islands  (Low 

Archipelago),  850 
Gannet  Island  (New  Zealand),  751 
Gapan  Island  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Gardner's  or  Amargura  Island  (South  Paci- 
fic), 820 


Gardner  or  Kemin's  Island  (South  Pacific), 

996 
Gardner  Island  (North  Pacific),  1149 
Gardner  Bank  (Australia),  1164 
Gamot  Island  (Mew  Guinea),  1038 
Garupe  (Woodlark  Island),  1018 
Caspar  Rico  or  Cornwallis   Island  (North 

Pacific),  1106 
Geelwink  Bay  (New  Guinea),  1043 
Gente  Hermosa  Island  (South  Pacific),  897 
George,  Cape  (New  South  Wales),  1 167 
George's  Head  (Port  Jackson),  1166 
Georgia  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1010 
Gerrit  Denys  Island  (New  Ireland),  1023 
Gherritz  Land  (South  Shetland),  656 
Gicquel  Island  (New  Britain),  1032 
Gilbert  Archipelago  (North  Pacific),  1051 
Gilbert  Island,  or  Hall's  Island  (Gilbert 

Archipelago),  1059 
Gipps  Reef  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Givry  Island  (Hogolen  Island),  1088 
Glasgow  Island  (New  Zealand),  771 
Gloucester  or  Margaret  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 855 
Gloucester  or  Hariri  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 859 
Gloucester,  Cape  (New  Britain),  1030 
Gnaton  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Goal,  Point  (Guam  Island),  1114 
Goat  or  Santa  Clara  Island  (Juan  Fernandez), 

794 
Godley  Head  (New  Zealand),  775 
Goede  Hoope  or  Proby  Island  (South  Paci- 
fic), 908 
Golfe,  lies  du  (Salomon  Islands),  1004 
Gomez  Island  (South  Pacific),  796 
Good  Lookout  Islands  (Pelew  Island),  1099 
Goodman  Island  (New  Ireland),  1023 
Gordon  Reef  (Feeiee  Islands),  920 
Gore,  Port  (New  Zealand),  766 
Goro  or  £oro  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  929 
Goulrain,  Point  (New  Caledonia),  828 
Goulvain  Island  (Louisiade),  1021 
Gourdon,  Cape  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Gower,  Mount  (Lord  Howe's  Island),  1163 
Gower's  or  Inattendue  Island  (South  Paci- 
fic), 1014 
Gower's    Harbour,  or  Port  Praslin  (New 

Ireland),  1026 
Graciosa,  Port  (Nitendi  Island),  959 
Gracious  Isles  (New  Britain),  1029 
Graham's  Land  (South  Shetland),  666 
Grampus  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1153 
Gran  Cocal  Island  (South  Pacific),  998 
Granby  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  or  Reirson's  Island 

(South  Pacific),  897 
Gray  River  or  Mawhera  (New  Zealand),  788 
Great  Circle  Sailing,  1276 
Great  Barrier  or  Otea  Island  (New  Zealand), 

725 
Green  or  EwingIsland(AucklandIslands),  687 
Greenstone  or  Brunner  River  (New  Zealand), 
788 
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Gressicn  Island  (New  Guinea),  1038 
Grigan  Island  (Mariana  Islands),  11 19 
Grimes  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1 102 
Groene  Island  (South  Pacific),  1010 
Groeningen  Island  (?)  (South  Pacific),  897 
Guadalcanal    Island    (Salomon    Islands), 

1007 
Guadalupe  Island  (North  Pacific),  1148 
Guam,Guahan,orGu^jan  (Mariana  Islands), 

1110 
Guard  Island  (New  Zealand),  766 
Guard's  Bay,  or  Kakapo  (New  Zealand),  772 
Guattier  Mountains  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Guerta  Island  (Nitendi  Island),  959 
Guguan  Island  (Mariana  Islands),  1118 
Guilhert  Island  (New  Guinea),  1039 
Guy  Rock,  or  Farallon  de  Pazaros  (Mariana 

Islands),  1 120 
Gwyn  Rock,  or  Salay  Gomez  Island  (South 

Pacific),  796 

Haano  Island  (Hapai  Island),  816 
Hadow's  or  Munia  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

921 
Haerekino,  or  False  Hokianga  (New  Zea* 

land),  759 
\Iagemeister  or  Opatiki  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 871 
Haihai  River  (New  Zealand),  788 
Hairoa  Hill  (New  Zealand),  708 
Hakiri  Hill  (New  Zealand),  711 
Halawa  Point  (Molokai  Island),  1139 
Halcyon  (Wakes?)  Island  (North  Pacific), 

1107 
Halelca  or  Hanalae  Bay  (Atooi  Island),  1 146 
Halgan,   Hive,   or  Onea    Island   (Ix)yalty 

Islands),  836 
Hall  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1089 
Hall's  or  Maiana  Island   (Gilhert  Archi- 
pelago), 1059 
Hamelin  Island  (Lovalty  Islands),  834 
Hamilton  or  Azata  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

922 
Hammond  Isles  (Salomon  Islands),  1010 
Hamond  Island  (Coral  Sea),  1163 
Hamote  (New  Zealand),  767 
Hanalae  or  Halelea  Bay  (Atooi  Island),  1146 
Hancock  or  Fattuuhu  Island  (Marquesas), 

992 
Handsome  People  or  Gente  Hermosa  Island 

(South  Pacific),  897 
Hangaprava  or  Wangaprava  Point  (New 

Zealand),  719 
HapaT  Islands  (South  Pacific),  816 
Hapaino  Valley  (TahiU),  899 
Harbour  Island  (North  Pacific),  1158 
Harcourt,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  676 
Hardy,  Port  (New  Zealand),  765 
Hariri   or  Gloucester   Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 859 
Harpe  or  Bow  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  860 
Hart  Point  (New  Zealand),  766 
Hashmy  or  Namoulouk  Islands  (Caroline 
Archipelago),  1088 


Hat  Island  (Feejee  Idands),  922 
Haula  District  (Oaha  Island),  1140 
Hauraki  or  Shounka  Gulf  (^f'>w  Zealaad). 

717 
Hauasez  Islands  (New  Zealanu),  727 
Havre  Rock  (South  Fkcific),  821 
Havre  Trompeur  (New  Caledonia),  827 
Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee   (Sandwich  IsU&di), 

1125 
Haweis  Island  (Namurrek  Islands),  1092 
Haweis  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  922 
Hawkesbury  Biver  (New  South  Wales),  11^3 
Hayeks  Clumne]  (Vanikoro  Island),  958 
Hayrick  Island  (Admizalty  Islandis),  1034 
Healakaka  Point  (Hawaii),  1129 
Heaphy  or  Wahaposd    Krer  (New  Zet- 
land), 788 
Hekueni  or  Bird  Island  (Low  Aidiipelago). 

863 
Helut  or  Elmore  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
Henderson    or     Elizaheth    Island   (South 

Pacific),  845 
Henderson  (New  Zealand),  769 
Hendenrille    Island,   or    Nanouki  (Gilbert 

Archipelago),  1058 
Hen  and  Chickens*  or  Moro-Uri  IsUads 

(New  Zealand),  718 
Henry  Ishind  (Feejee  Islands),  935 
Henry,  Cape  (Louisiade),  1O20 
Henslow,  Cape  (Ouadalcanar  Island),  \Oiff 
Henuake  or  Honden  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 864 
Hereheretua  or  Bligh  Island  (Low  Arcbi- 

pelago),  855 
Heretua  or  Arcangel  Island   (Low  Aicbi- 

pelago),  855 
Hergest  or  Motu-iti  Island  (Marquesas), 991 
Hermits,  The,  or  Los  Eremitanos  (SoiuH 

Pacific),  1035 
Herschel,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  670 
Herv'ey  Islands  (South  Pacific),  804 
Heyou  or  Bow  Island  (Low  Archipelaco). 

860 
Heyward,  Point  (New  Zealand),  781 
Hiau  or  Hiaou  Island  (Marquesas),  991 
Hido  or  Hilo  Bay  (Hawaii),  115S6 
Hieh  Island  (New  Zealand),  723 
Hielap  Island  (Mackenzie  Island),  1093 
Hiengu^ne  Island  (New  Caledonia),  830 
High  Reef  (New  Zealand),  717 
Hikurangi  (New  Zealand),  778 
Hilo,  Waiakea,  or  Byron's  Bay  (Hawaii). 

1126  ^  ^ 

Hinchinbroke  Island  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Hire  or  Halgan  Island  (Loyalty  Islands!, 
836  \      J      J 

Hobarton  (Van  Diemen's  LAnd),  1169 
Hogan's  Island  (South  Pacific),  1014 
Hogoleu   Islands   (Caroline    AiohiDela£t)\ 
1088  *^ ' 

Hokianga,  or  Shouki-anga  (New  Zeabai), 
757 

Hole  in  the  Rock  Point  (New  Zealand),  764 
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Hokokuri  Bay  (New  Zealand),  770 
Holo-Rua  or  IJlarua  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

918 
Holt  or  Yennaloff  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

866 
Home  Shoal  (Tonra  Islands),  818 
Home  Bank  (South  Pacific),  908 
Hondcn  or  Dog  Island,  or  Henuake  (Low 

Archipelago),  864 
Hong  Kong  (China),  1321 
Honolulu  or  Honoruru  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1141 
Hood,  Point  fL^uisiade  Archipelago),  1160 
Hood's  Island  (Galapagos  Islands),  975 
Hood's  or  Fetugu  Island  (Marquesas),  984 
Hoolaiva  Island  (Tonga  Islands),  817 
Hope  or  Hind's  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago), 

1054 
Hopper  or  Apamama  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1069 
Hoputai  Bay,  or  Port  Chalmers  (New  Zea- 
land), 781 
Horn  Islands  (South  Pacific),  911 
Horn  Rock  (New  Zealand),  726 
Horseshoe    Reef,    or     Kaumonu    (Feejee 

Islands),  929 
Horseshoe  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Horton  Bank  (New  Britain),  1032 
Houa-houna  or  Uahuga  Island  (Marquesas), 

986 
Houhoura,  or  Mount  Camel  (New  Zealand), 

708 
Hounga  Hapai  Island  (South  Pacific),  813 
Hounga  Tonga  Island  (South  Pacific),  815 
Hounlodgna  Bay  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Howe,  Cape  (New  South  Wales),  1169 
Howe's  Group  (South  Pacific),  1015 
Hewlett,  Point  (New  Zealand),  781 
Huaheine  Island  (Society  Islands),  892 
Hudson  Cape  (Antarctic  Land),  673 
Hudson  Island  (South  Pacific),  998 
Hudson's  Islands  (Feejee  Islands),  935 
HuU's  Island  (South  Pacific),  996 
Humboldt  Bay  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Hump  or  Bultig  Island  (New  Guinea),  1044 
Humphrey  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  863 
Humphrey  Island  (South  Pacific),  897 
Hunter,  Cape  (Guadalcanar  Island),  1007 
Hunter  Island  (South  Pacific),  822 
Hunter  or  Onaseuse  Island  (South  Pacific), 

962 
Hunter    or    Namureck    Island    (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1070 
Hunter,  Port  (New  Ireland),  1025 
Hunter,  Port  (New  South  Wales),  1165 
Hunter's  Beef  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1096 
Huon  Gulf  (New  Guinea),  1022 
Huon  Island  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Hurricanes: — History,  1207;   Origin  and 
Cause,    1207 ;    Barometric    Indications, 
1209;  Description  of  Hurricanes,  1210; 
Colonel  Reid's  Rule,  1211 ;  Instructions 
to  Avoid,  1212 ;  Diagrams  for  North  and 
South  Hemispheres,  1213;  Indications  of 


a  Hurricane,  1215;  Hurricanes  in  the 
North  Pacific,  1216 ;  in  the  South  Pacific, 
1216 

Ibargoitia  or  Poulousouk  Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1091 
Ibbetson   or   Traverscy    Islands  (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1065 
Ice: — Antarctic  Seas,  1273;    Icebergs  and 
their  Indications,  1275 ;  Ice  in  the  Antarc- 
tic Ocean,  677 
Ice  water,  1355 

Ifalouk  or  Wilson  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1092 
Imillis  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1101 
Immer  Island  (New  Hebrides),  945 
Imungs  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1100 
Inago,  Mount  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Inattendue  or  Gower*8  Island  (South  Pacific), 

1014 
Indefatigable  Island  (Galapagos  Island8),972 
Independence  Island  (South  Pacific),  997 
Indian  Island  (New  Ze^and),  786 
Indian  Bay  (Salomon  Islands),  1010 
Indian  Head  (Australia),  1164 
Indispensable  Strait  (Salomon  Islands),  1008 
Indispensable  Reef  (South  Pacific),  1017 
Inine  or  Savage  Island  (South  Pacific),  907 
Invisible  Bav  (Uahuga  Island),  986 
Iron  Pot  Island,  and  Lighthouse  (Hobart 

Town),  1169 
Irritoc  Island  (New  Hebrides),  943 
Isabel,  Mount  (Magdalena  Ba^),  306 
Isabella  Shoal  (South  Pacific),  96*2 
Island  Bay  (New  Zealand),  771 
Itououtou  (Rotumah  Island),  962 
Ivaca  Peak  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Iwikatea  (New  Zealand),  782 

Jacksop,  Point  (New  Zealand),  768 
Jackson,  Port  (New  South  Wales),  1165 
Jackson's  Boat  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  771 
Jacob's  River  (New  Zealand^,  7^3 
Jacquinot  Bay  (New  Britain),  1028 
Jacquinot  Islana  (New  Guinea),  1038 
Janoudza  Isles  (Feejee  Islands),  923 
Jardines,  Los  (Nortli  Pacific),  1153 
Jarvis,  Port  (Uapoa  Island),  985 
Jarvis  Island  (South  Pacific),  994 
Jermaeloff  or  Yennaloff  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 866 
Jenis  Bay  (New  South  Wales),  1 167 
Jervis  Island  (Galapagos  Islands),  972 
Jesus  Island  (South  Pacific),  999 
Jesus  Maria  Island  (Admiralty  Islands),  1033 
Jetty  Point  (New  Zealand),  761 
Jobie  Island  (New  Guinea),  1043 
John  Cove  (New  Zealand),  772 
Johnston  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1106 
Joinville  Land  (Antarctic  Ocean),  662 
Jones,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Jouvency  Island  (Louisiade),  1021 
Juan  Bautista  Fort  (Juan  Fernandez  Island), 
791 

8  M 
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JuaD  Fernandez  Island  (South  Pacific),  789 
Judge  and  his    Clerk   Kocks   (Macquarie 

Island),  679 
Jallien,  Mount  (New  Guinea),  1038 
June  Inland  (Caroline  Archi]>elago),  lOSO 
Jurien  Island  (Louisiade),  1021 

Kadoolawe  or  Tahoorowa  Island  (Sandwich 

Islands),  1137 
Kaena  District  (Oahu  Island),  1 140 
Kahiki,  Cape  (Maui  Island),  1135 
Kahoolawe  or  Tahoorowa  Island  (Sandwich 

Islands),  1 137 
Kaikora  or  Lookers-on  (New  Zealand),  774 
Kailau  District  and  Bay  (Hawaii),  1131-2 
Kaipara>teao  River  (New  Zealand),  773 
Kairaro  Islet  (New  Zealand),  717 
Kairua  or  Kailau  Bay  (Hawaii),  1 132 
Kaitold  Kiver  (New  Zealand),  744 
Kaiteriteri  Bay  (New  Zealand),  762 
Kaiwaka  River  (New  Zealand),  756 
Kaiwarawara  (New  Zealand),  739 
Kakana  District  (Oahu  Island),  1 140 
Kakapo  or  Guard's  Bay  (New  Zealand),  772 
Kaluaaba  Harbour  (Molokai  Island),  1138 
Kama    or    Eourypyg    Islands     (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1094 
Kamalaea  Bay  (Maui  Island),  1 137 
Kambara  or  Appallo  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

917 
Kamia  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Kanakiki  (Hawaii),  1126 
Kanazea  or  Kanathia  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

922 
Kandabou    or    Kantavou    Island    (Feejee 

Islands),  939 
Kaneote  (Oabu  Island),  1139 
Kao  Island  (South  Pacific),  817 
Kaoo  District  (Hawaii),  1134 
Kapenoar  or  Kapenuare  Island  (Paguenema 

Islands),  1084 
Kapiti  or  Entry  Island  (Cook's  Strait),  741 
Kapogo,  Mount  (Vanikoro  Islands),  957 
Kapobo  Point  (Hawaii),  1126 
Kapo-wairua  (New  Zealand),  708 
Karakakooa  Bay  (Hawaii),  1133 
Kara  Mouramou  Rock  (New  Zealand),  724 
Karanga-bawe  (New  Zealand),  753 
Karaoe  or  Woody  Head  (New  Zealand),  751 
Kari-Kari,  or  Knuckle  Point  (New  Zealand), 

709 
Karoni  or  Skerries  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  918 
Karori  (New  Zealand),  741 
Kala  Island  (Caroline  Arcliipelago),  1091 
Katafanga  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Kalangala  Lake  (New  Zealand),  783 
Katclina  Is^land  (Paguenema  Islan«l),  1084* 
Katiu  or  Saken  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

868 
Kattou  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1100 
Kauai  or  Atooi  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1144 
Kaulaka  Passage  (Sandwich  Islands),  1146 
Kanlano  Point  (Hawaii),  1131 


Kaumonn,    or    Horseshoe     Beef    (Feej«t 

Islands),  929 
Kava>illi  Islands  (New  Zealand),  712 
Kaven  or  Calvert  lalands  (MarshaO  Arciii* 

pelago),  1065 
Kawahe  or  Vincenncs  Island  (Low  Axdii- 

pelago),  870 
Kawaibae  Bay  (Hawaii),  1 130 
Kawa-Kawa  River  (New  Zealand),  715 
Kawatiri  or  BuUer  River  (New  Zealand),  76rt 
Kawia  Harbour  (New  Zealaud),  751 
Kea  or  Tate's  Island  (Feejee  Island^,  925 
Kealakeakua  or  ELarakakooa  Baj  (BfamiiX 

1133 
KealaikahikijCape  (Kahoolawe  Island),  1138 
Keibeck,  Cape  (Salomon  Islands),  1003 
Kendi-Kendi  PeakCLakemba  Island),  (Feejee 

Islands).  919  * 

Kendrick  Island  (North  Pacific),  1158 
Kennedy's    or    Mattoetee    Islaiid    (Sostk 

Pacific),  999 
Kenn's  Reef  (Coral  Sea),  1 162 
Kent  Group,  and  Liighthouse  (Bass's  StrutX 

1168 
Keppel  or  Yerraders  Island  (South  Padfic). 

908 
Kermadec  Islands  (Sontb  Pacific),  820 
Kerue  or  Squally  Island  (New  Britain),  1030 
Khiclap  Island  (Mackenzie  Islands),  1095 
Khramtscbenko    Island    (Marshall    Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
Kiahow  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  719 
Kicker  Bock  (Galapagos  Islands),  976 
KidiKidi  River  (New  Zealand),  712 
Kie  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Kilauea  Volcano  (Hawaii),  1126 
King  George  Reef,  see  Beveridge  Reef 
King  George  Islands  (Low  ATchipelagn),872 
Kingston,  or  the  Settlement  (Norfolk  Island), 

839 
King  William,  Cape  (New  Guinea),  1036 
Kiport  or  Touanag^^  Island  (Low  Arcbi- 

pelago),  867 
Kittie  Harbour  (Pouynip^.te  Island)  1080 
Kneass  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Knox  Island  or  Hiau  (Marquesas),  991 
Knox's  High  Land  (Antarctic  LaudX  675 
Knoy  or   Tarawa    Island    (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1060 
Knuckle  Point,  or  Kari-Kari  (New  Zealand, 

709 
Koamaroo  (New  Zealand),  767 
Koarra  or  Kohala  District  (Hawaii),  1129 
Kobala  or  Koarra  District  (Hawaii),  1129 
Koloa  Point  (Atoi  Island),  1145 
Kolowrat,  Cape  (Malayta  Island),  1006 
Kolui(Hawwi),  1132 
Komo  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  918 
Kona  District  (Hawaii),  1131 
Konohaunui  Mountains  (Oahu  Island),  1139 
Korack  Island  (Pdew  Islands),  1099 
Kordiukoflf   or    Rose    Island  '(NaTigator'* 

Islands),  900  * 

Koreba  Island  (New  Zealand)  723 
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Korolcoro,  or  "  Throat*'  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Kororarika  (New  Zealand),  713 
Korotuna  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  923 
Kossol  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1099 
Kotoo  Islands  (Tonga  Islands),  817 
Kouroam,  Cape  (New  Zealand),  770 
Kourakong  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1101 
Koutousoff  or  Philip's  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 868 
Krusenstem,  Cape  (New  Zealand),  72rt 
Krusenstem  Island,  or  Tikehaa  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 875 
Krusenstem  on  the  Winds,  1173 
Krnsenstern  or  Ailu  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1067 
Krusenstem  Rock  (North  Pacific),  1 162 
Kukapuni  River  (New  Zealand),  745 
Kuria  or  Wood le*s  island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1058 
Kwadelen  or  Catherine   Island   (Marsliall 

Archipelago),  1069 
Kyangle  Group  (Pelew  Islands),  1099 
Kyli   or  Bonham  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1070 
Kylo  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1 101 

Labe,  Cape  (Choiseul  Island),  101 1 
Labillardi^re,  Cape  (Louisiade),  1021 
Labmn  Peninsula  (New  Zealand),  764 
Ladrone  or  Mariana  Islands  (North  Pacific), 

1107 
Ladrone  Island  (China),  1320 
Lady  Blackwood  Passage  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1089 
Lagoon   Island,  or  Four  Facardins  (Low 

Archipelago),  860 
Lagoon  Reef,  see  Beveridge  Reef 
Lfl^randibre  Island  (Louisiade),  1021 
Laguemba  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  919 
La  Gu^rite  (Pouynip^te  Island),  1080 
Lahaina  (Maui  Island),  1136 
Lain^  Island  (Loyalty  Islands),  834 
Laing  Island  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Lakemba  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  919 
Lambert,  Cape  (New  Britain),  1032 
Lammas,  Mount  (Guadalcanar  Island),  1007 
Lamoliaour  Group,  Western  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1096 
Lanai  or  Ranai  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1138 
Lancaster  or  Nielson  Reef  (South  Pacific), 

799 
Lanciers  or  Thmm  Cap  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 859 
Landguard  Bluff  (New  Zealand),  745 
Land  of  Liberty   (Asaua  Group),  (Feejee 

Islands),  940 
Langaligaraile  Island  (Oulea'i  Group),  1094 
Langdon  or  Fattuuhu  Island(Marque8as),  992 
J^ngridge  (Norfolk  Island),  839 
Lano  (Wallis  Island),  909 
Laoudzala  or  Louthala  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
laquaba  or  Fulanga  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 
917 


Larkins,  Campbell's,    or    Meabum   Island 

(Caroline  Archipelago),  1086 
La  Seinie  Islands  (Louisiade),  1020 
Latent  Reef  (Purdy  Islands),  1034 
Latte  or  Lette  Island  (South  Pacific),  820 
Laudolib  Rock  (Feejee  Islands),  938 
Laughlan  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1017 
Laurie   Harbour,  or  Port  Ross  (Auckland 

Islands),  687 
Lauriston  or  DoubQess  Bay  (New  Zealand), 

710 
I^  Vandola  (Admiralty  Islands),  1033 
Laysan  or  Moller  Island  (North  Pacific),  11 50 
Lazareff  Island,  or  Malivi  (Low  Archipelago), 

875 
Lealuor  Diamond  Hill  (Oahu  Island),  1142 
Lebert  Island  (New  Caledonia),  829 
L'Echiquier  Islets  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Lef^vre  Point  (Chabrol  Island),  835 
Lefouka  or  Lifuka  Island  (Tonga  Islands), 

816 
Legelis  Shoal  (New  Britain),  1032 
Legiep  or  Count  Heiden  island  (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1066 
Legoarant  Island  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Le  Grand  Island  (Louisiade),  1021 
Lehua    or     Oreehoua    Island    (Sandwich 

Islands),  1147 
Leigh's  Island  (New  Ireland),  1025 
Lel^  or  Ninmolchon  Port  (Ualan  Island), 

1076 
Lema  Channel  (Canton  River),  1320 
Le  Maire  and  Tasman's  Isles  (South  Pacific), 

1015 
L'Enfant  Perdu  Island  (South  Pacific),  908 
Leond  (Tutuila  Island),  902 
Leon^  Bay  (San  Christoval  Island),  1005 
Leon^    or    Orosenga    Island    (Navigator's 

Islands),  901 
Lepers  (Lepreux)  Island  (New  Hebrides), 049 
Lesson  Island  (New  Guinea),  1038 
Lette  or  Latte  Island  (South  Pacific),  820 
Level  or  Platte  Island  (Marquesas),  985 
Levuka  (Feejee  Islands),  937 
Levy  Port,  or  Albert  (New  Zealand),  776 
Lifu  or  Chabrol  Island  (Loyalty  Islands),  834 
Lifuka  or  Lefouka  Island  (Tonga  Islands), 

816 
Lincoln  or  Platte  Island  (Marquesas),  985 
Lindsay  Island  (North  Pacific),  1120 
Lisburne,  Cape  (Espiritu  Santo  Island),  951 
Lisiansky  Island  (North  Pacific),  1150 
Little  Barrier  Island  (New  Zealand),  726 
Livingston  Island  (Namonouito  Group),  1090 
Lloydy  Port  (Arzobisno  Islands),  1156 
Lobo  Hill  (Feejee  Islands),  931 
Lomo-Lomo  (Feejee  Islands),  921 
Long  Island  (New  Guinea),  1036 
Long  Island,  or  Tekatu  (New  Zealand), 

768  • 

Long  Island  (New  Guinea),  1044 
Longueme,  Cape  (New  Guinea),  1022 
Looker's-on  or  Kaikora  (New  Zealand),  774 
Lord  Auckland's  Group  (South  Pacific),  681 
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Lord  Hood's  Islaud  or  Marutea  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 852 
Lord    Howe's  or    Mopelis    Iiiland   (South 

Pacific),  896 
Lord  Howe's  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1015 
lA)Td  Howe's  Island  (North  Pacific),  1163 
Los  Alijos  Rocks  (California),  1148 
Los  Eremitanos  (South  Pacific),  1085 
Los  Jardines  (North  Pacific),  1153 
Los  Martires  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1091 
Los  Monjos  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1035 
liOs  Negros  (Admiralty  Islands).  1033 
Los  Reyes  Islets  (Admiralty  IsUwds),  1033 
Lot's  Wife  (North  Pacific),  1153 
Lottin  or  Rocky  Island  (New  Guinea),  1036 
Lottin,  Port  (Ualan  Island),  Tl075 
Louasappe   or  D'Unrille   Island   (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1086 
Lougounor  Island   (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1087 
Ijoms  Philippe  Land  (Antarctic  Ocean),  662 
Louise  or  Ofiti  Island  (I^w  Archipelago), 867 
Louisiade  Archipelago  (North  Pacific),  1018, 

1159 
I^uthalu    or    Laoudzala    Island    (Feejee 

Islands),  925 
Low  Archipelago  or  Paamuto  Group  (South 

Pacific),  841 
I-iOw  Island,  or  Yalangalala  (Feejee  Islands), 

923 
I^owendahl    or  Netherland    Island  (South 

Pacific),  998 
Lowry  Bay  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Loyalty  Islands  (South  Pacific),  831 
Lubhock,  Mount  (Victoria  I^nd),  671 
Lucky,  Bay  (New  Zealand),  771 
Luminan  Reefs  (Guam  Island),  1112 
Lusan^ay  Reefs  (Louisiade),  1022 
Lushington    or    Manevai    Bay    (Vanikoro 

Islaud),  958 
Lusitania  Road  (Macquarie  Island),  679 
Liitke    or    East    Faieou    Island    (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1090 
Lydia  Island  (?)  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1092 
Lydia  or   Lileb   Islands   (Marshall    Archi- 
pelago), 1069 
Lyell  Sound  (Strait  of  Magalhacns),  25 
Lynn  Canal  (Russian  America),  455 
Lynx  Island  or  Speiden  Island  (South  Paci- 
fic), 998 
Lyra  Shoal  (New  Ireland),  1023 

Macao  (China),  1321 

Mac  Askill  Islands  (Caroline  Islands),  1076 
Macauley  Island  (South  Pacific),  821 
Mac  Gowen  Shoal  (Galapagos  Islands),  975 
Mackau,  Cape  (Britannia  Island),  832 
Mackenzie  or  OuliUhy   Islands  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1095 
Macquarie  Island  (South  Pacific),  678 
Macquarie,  Port  (New  South  Wales),  1165 
Madalena.  or  Fatu-Hira  (Marquesas),  982 
Madre  de  Dios,  Port  (Marquesas),  982 


Mafkoa  (Botumah  Island),  Ml 
Maghyr  and  Maghyrarik  Islands  (N 

nooito  Gioop),  1090 
Magnetism  :«»Definition     of     Fhenoneu, 

1268;  Local  DeTiation,  12G9;  Adioiiar 

Compasses  on  eaeh  other,  &c.,  1973 
Mahamate  or  Balade  Harbour  (New  Cale- 
donia), 830 
Mahia  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Mahora  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Maiana    or  Hall's  Island    (Gilbert  Aidii- 

pelago),  1059 
Maitai  River  (New  Zealand),  763 
Maitea    or    Gsnaburgh     Island    (Society 

Islands),  882 
Makapua,  Gape  (Oabu  Island),  1 139 
Makemo   or    Philips    Island  (Low  Ardii- 

pelago),  868  ^ 

Makin  or  Pitt  Island  (Gilbert  Archipdito), 

1062 
Makua  District  (Oahu  Island),  1 140 
Malahrigos    or    Margaret    Idand    (North 

Pacific),  1153 
Malaki  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  035 
Malatta  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  021 
Malatta  Bay  (Feejee  Islands),  940 
Malayta  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1006 
Maiden  Island  (Soath  Pacific),  903 
Malevuvu  Reef  (Feeiee  IslandLs),  920 
Mali  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  939 
Malina  or  Scar's  Island   (Feeiee  Islands), 

922 
Malivi  or  Lazareff  Island  (Low  Arcii]pelsgo)i 

875 
Mallioolo  Island  (New  Hebrides),  948 
Malolo  Island  Passage  (Feejee  Idands),  W 
Malolo  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  936 
Malpelo  Ishind  (North  Pacific),  1046 
Mamory  Peninsula  (Port  Dor^,  1044 
Mana  or  Table  Island  (Cook's  Strait),  740 
Mana,  Point  (Atooi  Island),  1 146 
Mana  Souari  Island  (Port  Dorei),  1044 
Manaka  Island  (Low  ArchipelagoX  ^^ 
Manawa,  Port  (New  Zealand),  713 
Manawa  Harhour  (New  Zealand),  715 
Manawata  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Manawatawi  or  Three  Kings  (New  Zetkiid), 

706 

Manevai    or    Direction    Island    (Vanikoio 

Island),  957 
Manevai    or    Lushington     Bay    (Vanikon 

Island),  958 
Mangaia  or  Mangea  Island  (South  Pteifiel 

801 
Manga  Muka  (New  Zealand),  767 
Manga   Reva,  or  Oambier    IsUuids  (Lit 

Archipelaflco),  850 
Manganui,  Mount  (New  Zealand),  757 
Mang.Hoor  Mango  Island  (Feejee  IslaD^)» 

920 
Mango-Nui  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  710 
Mangs  Islands  (Mariana  Islands),  1 119 
Mangui  Manguinoni,  Point  (New  Zeikai^ 

716 
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Manhii  or  Wateriandt  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 872 
Manite  or  Mama  Island  (Society  Islands). 

894 
Man,  Isle  of  (New  Britain),  1027 
Man-of-War  Rock,  or  Gardner  Island  (North 

Pacific),  1149 
Mannaigen    Bank  (Caroline  Archipelaffo), 

1091 
Mannicolo  or  Yanikoro  Island  (Santa  Cruz 

Islands),  956 
Manning  Strait  (Salomon  Islands),  1009 
Manono    (or   Platte)    Island    (Narigator's 

Islands),  905 
Manou  or  Bomanzoff  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 871 
Manoworoa  Point  (New  Zealand),  716 
Manna,  Omanooau,  or  Opoan  Island  (Na?i- 

gatoi^s  Islands),  901 
Manuai  Island  (South  Pacific),  804 
Manuel  Rodriguez  Reef  (North   PacificX 

1107 
Manukau  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  752 
Manuwangi  or  Cumberland  Island  (Low 

Archipelago),  859 
Maouna    or    Tutuila    Island    (Navigator's 

Islands),  901 
Maraenui  (New  Zealand)  752 
Maraiki  or  St  Quentin  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 867 
Maraki  or  Matthew's  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1060 
Marambo  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  917 
Marchand  or  Uapoa  Island  (Marquesas),  985 
Margaret  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1153 
Margaret  Reef  (Hagemeister  Idand)  (Low 

Archipelago),  871 
Margaretta  or  Patterson's  Island  (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1069 
Mari  Island  (South  Pacific),  831 
Maria  Van  Diemen's  Cape  (New  Zealand), 

707 
Maria  Bay  (Tonga-tabu  Island),  812 
Maria  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  852 
Maria  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago),  1055 
Maria  Island  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1168 
Mariana  or  Ladrone  Islands  (North  Pacific), 

1107 
Marie,  Sante,  Bay  of  (San  Christoval  Island), 

1005 
Marizo  Harbour  (Guam  Island),  1114 
MaroReef  (North  Pacific),  1149 
Marqueen  Island  (South  Pacific),  1015 
Marquesas  Islands  (South  Pacific),  978 
Marshall  Bennett  Isles  (South  Pacific),  1018 
Marshall   or  Knoy  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1060 
Marshall  Archipelago  (North  Pacific),  1062 
Marshall  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1153 
Martin,  Cape  (Nuka-Hira  Island),  987 
Marti  res  Islands,  Los  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1091 
Marua  or  Maupiti  Island  (Society  Islands), 
894 


Marutea  or  Lord  Hood's  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 852 
Mary  Bulcot  Island  (South  Pacific),  996 
Mary's  Bay  (New  Zealand),  788 
Masafuera  Island  (South  Pacific),  794 
Maskelyne  Islands  (New  Hebrides),  949 
Masmapi  Island  (Port  Dora),  1044 
Massacnusetts    Island,    or    Uahuga  (Mar- 
quesas), 986 
Massachusetts  Island  (North  Pacific),  1151 
Massacre  Bay  (New  Zealand),  761 
Massacre  Bay  (Tutuila  Island),  903 
Massacre  (of  Morrell)  or  Mortlock  Islands 

(Salomon  Islands),  1015 
Masse  Island,  or  Hiau  (Marquesas),  991 
Massey  or   Santa  Anna  Idand  (Salomon 

Islands),  1003 
Mataatua  Harbour  (Saraii  Island),  907 
MaUfoa  Peak  (Tutuila  Island),  902 
Mataiwa  or  Lazareff  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 875 
Matakanga  Island  (New  Zealand),  728 
Mataoutou  (Wallis  Island),  909 
Mata-Ouwi  (New  Zealand),  712 
Matavai  Bay  (Tahiti),  884 
Matelotas  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1096 
Matilda  Reef   (Osnaburgh  Island),   (Low 

Archipelago),   854 
Matorila     or     Moturiki     Island     (Feejee 

Islands),  937 
Matoriki  Passage  (Feejee  Islands),  938 
Matougou     or     Matuku    Island     (Feejee 

Islands),  932 
Matterer  Bay  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Matthew  Island  (South  Pacific),  821 
Matthew's  Island,  or  Maraki  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1060 
Mattooetee    or    Kennedy's    Island    (South 

Pacific),  999 
Matty  Island  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Maui  or  Mowee  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1135 
Mauiti  or  Sir   Charles  Saunders's  Island 

(Society  Islands),  891 
Mauki  or  Parry  Island  (South  Pacific),  804 
Maunga  Tauinva  (New  Zealand),  710 
Maunga-nui  Hill  (New  Zealand),  728 
Mauna  Kea  Volcano  (Hawaii),  1125 
Mauna  Loa  Volcano  (Hawaii),  1126 
Mauna  Hualali  (Hawaii),  1 126 
Mauna  Haieakala  Mount  (Maui  Island), 

1136 
Maupiti  or  Marua  Island  (Society  Islands), 

894 
Mausol^  Island  (New  Irelhnd),  1024 
Mawhera  or  Gray  River  (New  Zealand), 

788 
Mayor,    The,    or    Touhoua    Island   (New 

Zealand),  728 
Mbenga  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Mbua  or  Sandalwood  Bay  (Feejee  Islands), 

927 
M*Kean's  Island  (South  Pacific),  996 
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Meaburn  or  Larkins  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1086 
Mechanic  Bay  (New  Zealand),  721 
Medinilla,  Farallon   de  (Mariana  Islands), 

1118 
Meduro  or  Arrowsmith  Islands  (Marshall 

Archipelagpo),  1064 
Meek  Shoal  (South  Pacific),  961 
Melbourne  Mount  (Victoria  I^nd),  671 
Melbourne  Island  (Actseon  Group),  853 
Mellish  Banks  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Melvill  Cove  (New  Zealand),  766 
Melrille  Island,  or  Scouerou  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 863 
Mendana    or    DuflPs   Group  (Santa  Cruz 

Islands),  960 
M^rat  Island  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Mercury  or  Witi  Anga  Bay  (New  Zealand), 

727 
Mercury  Point  (New  Zealand),  727 
Merite  Island  (New  Britain),  1032 
Merkus  Island  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Merla  Eavou   or   Monala   Island   (Feejee 

Islands),  931 
Merrill  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  863 
Merten's  Monument  (Ualan  Island),  1075 
Mesa,  La  (Hawaii),  (North  Pacific),  1120 
Metalanien  Harbour  (Pouynip^te  Island), 

1082 
Metia  or  Aurora  Island  (Lo  w  Archipelago),874 
Miadi  or  New  Year  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1067 
Middelburg  or  Eooa  Island  (South  Pacific), 

811 
Middleton  Island  and  Shoal  (South  Pacific), 

840 
Middleton    or   Rose    Island   (Navigator^s 

Islands),  900 
Middleton  Cape  (Salomon  Islands),  1010 
Middleton  Island  and  Shoals  (North  Pacific), 

1163 
Middleton  Reef,  see  Bereridge  Reef 
Mikhacloff  Island  (South  Pacific),  810 
Mikotai  Island  (New  Zealand),  746 
Milford  Haven  (New  Zealand),  788 
Mille  Vaisseaux,   Bale   des  (St    George's 

Island),  1008 
Mille  or  Mulgrave  Islands  (Marshall  Archi- 

pelago),  1063 
Miloradowitch  or  Facti  (Low  Archipelago), 

868 
Milton  Bay  (New  Zealand),  769 
Mimi  River  (New  Zealand),  750 
Mingavi     or    Britannia     Island    (Loyalty 

Islands),  834 
Minerva  Reefs  (South  Pacific),  820 
Minerva  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Minto  Island  (Action  Group),  853 
Miuto  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  669 
Misipi  Island  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1106 
Mi  take  or  Volcano  Island  (Japanese  Islands), 

634 
Mitiero  or  Mittiaro  Island  (South  Pacific),804 
Mitre  Isknd  or  Fataka  (South  Pacific),  963 


Moai  Islet  (HiiIoqIl  Islands),  1093 
Moatoa  (Upolu  Island),  905 
Modooenete  Islet  (Sandwich  Islands),  1139 
Modoo-papappa      Island      (?)      (Sandwich 

Islands),  1 147 
Modu-manu    or    Bird    Island    (Sandwkii 

Islands),  1147 
Moe  Uao,  or  Cape  CoMUe  (New  ZeakodX 

724 
Moerangi  (New  Zealand),  779 
Mogmogl8land(Caio]ine  Archipelago),  1095 
Mokapu  Peninsula  (Oahu  Island),  1 139 
Mokihinui  Birer  (New  Zealand),  788 
Moko-inhou  Isles  (New  Zealand),  726 
Mokou  BiTer  (New  Zealand),  750 
Mokundraga  Island  (Feejee  ikandsX^S^ 
Mokungai  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  936 
Mokungai  Passafire  (Feeiee  Islands),  926 
Molard  Island  (Britannia  Island),  832 
Mole  Island  (Purdj  Islands),  1034 
Moller  Island,  or  iUnanu  (Low  Arcfaipebfo), 

860 
Moller  or  Laysan   Island  (North  Fta6t\ 

1150 
Molokai    or    Morotoi     Island    (Sandindi 

Islands),  1138 
Molokini    or    Morokini    Island   (Sandwk^ 

Islands),  1137 
Moluilui  District  (Oahu  Island),  1140 
Molyneux,  Clutha,  or  Matou   Biva  (New 

Zealand),  782 
Monjes,  Los   (Sandwich    Islands),  (Noitli 

Pacific),  1120 
Monkey  Face  Passage  (Feejee  IsUnds),  928 
Monsoons,  (Caroline  Islandis),  1073 
Montagu  Island  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Montagu,  Port  (New  Britain),  1028 
Monte  Santo,  Mount  (Pouynip^te  lalsnd), 

1078 

Monte?erde  or  Noagouore  Island  (Csrofine 

Archipelago),  1085 
Montunk  Island  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1158 
Monument  Bock  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Moor  Island  (North  Pacific),  1157 
Moordenaar*8  Bay  (New  Zealand),  761 
Moore  or  Kyangle  Island  (Pelew  Idandsl 

1099 

Mopelia  or  Mopih&  Island  (South  PiwnficV 

896 
Moramba  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  917 
Morea  orEimeo  l8land8(Society  Islands^S^ 
Moreton,  Cape  and  Bay  (New  South  Waksl 

1164 
Morocao  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  862 
Morokini  or  Morrotinnee  Island  (Sandwicb 

Islands),  1137 

Morotea  or  Fumeaux  Islands  (Low  Arcbi- 
pelago),  866 

Morotoi    or    Molokai    Idand     (Sand«iek 

Islands),  1 138 
Montague  Island  (New  Sonth  Wales),  11€7 
Monteagle,  Mount  (Victoria  I^and),  671 
Moro-tiri   Islands,  or  Hen    and   ChickeBi 

(New  Zealand),  718 
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Morrell  Island  (North  Pacific),  116 
Mortlock  Isles  (South  Pacific),  1015 
Mortlock    Islands    (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1086 
Motha  or  Moz^  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

918 
Mutbea  or  Eliza  Beef  (Feejee  Islands),  029, 

930 
Mother  and  Daughters'  Hilb  (New  Britain), 

1027 
Motherly  Bay  (New  Zealand),  742 
Moto  Island  (Tahiti),  886 
Motogozea  Island  (Ouleai  Group),  1093 
Motou-Awhia  Island  (New  Zealand),  713 
Motou  Kawa  IsUnd  (New  Zealand),  712 
Motou-Kiakia  Island  (New  ZeaUnd),  713 
Motou  Maire  Island  (New  Zealand),  716 
Motou  Bangui  Islet  (New  Zealand),  716 
Motou-Boa  Island  (New  Zealand),  712,715 
Motou  Takewau  Island  (New  Zealand),  7 19 
Motou    Takupou    or  Passage  Islet  (New 

Zealand),  725 
Motuara  Island  (New  Zealand),  768 
Motu-iti    or  Hergest   Island  (Marquesas), 

991 
Motu-iti  or  Tuhai  Island  (Society  Islands), 

895 
Motu-Narara  Island  (New  Zealand),  741 
Motuo-Makanga  Island  (New  Zealand),  746 
Motupipi  (New  Zealand),  761 
Motu-Piki  RiFcr  (New  Zealand),  762 
Moturiki  or  Matoriki  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

937 
Moturoa  Island  (New  Zealand),  746 
Motutunga    or    Adventure    Island    (Low 

Archipelago),  867 
Moualu  or  Moala  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

931 
Moudi-motou  (New  Zealand),  708 
Mougoul  Island  (Duperrey  Islands),  1077 
Moulin  Island  (New  Caledonia),  829 
Mourileu  Group  (Hall  Islands),  1089 
Mouse  Island  (Purdy  Islands),  1034 
Mowee  or  Maui  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1135 
Mowna  Kaah  Volcano  (Hawaii),  1 125 
Mowna  Huarari  (Hawaii),  1126 
Mowna  Boa  Volcano  (Hawaii),  1126 
Moz6    or  Mutha  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

918 
Mukulau  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  932 
Mulgra?e  or  Mille  Islands  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1063 
Mumholithd  or  Mumbolittee  Beef  (Feejee 

Islands),  931 
Munia  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  921 
Murchison,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Murderer's  Bay  (New  Zealand),  761 
Musgrave  or  )^ac  AskiU  Islands  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1076 
Muskillo    Group    (Marshall    Archipelago), 

1069 
Musselburgh  (New  Zealand),  781 
Muthuata  (^Feejee  Islands),  928 


Naalup     or    Narlop    Island    (Pouynip^te 

Isknd),  1081 
Nabauni  (Feejee  Islands),  926 
Naggets,  The  (New  Zealand),  783 
Nagle  Core  (New  Zealand),  726 
Naiau  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  919 
Naimea  or  Whymea  Bay  (Oahu  Islands), 

1140 
Nairai  or  Nine  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  929 
Nairn  Island  (St.  Georfife's  Island),  1009 
Nairsa  or  Dean  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

873 
Naitamba    or    Direction    Island    (Feejee 

Islands),  922 
Naloa  Bay  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Nameless  Island  (South  Pacific),  999 
Namo  or  Muskillo  Group  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1069 
Namoliaour  (Namurrek  Islands),  1092 
Namolipiafan  Group  (Hall  Islands),  1089 
Namonou'ito  Group  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1090 
Namoulouk  Group  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1088 
Namourousse  Island  (Hall  Islands),  1089 
Namuka    or    Annamooka    Island    (South 

Pacific),  816 
Namuka  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Namuku  or  Neat's  Tongue  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  918 
Namureck    or    Hunter    Island    (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1070 
Namurrek    or    Swede    Islands    (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1092 
Nanatdo  or  Araktcheeff  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 865 
Nanavalie  (Hawaii),  1 126 
Nanoiiki    or    Henderville  ^Island    (Gilbert 

Archipelago),  1058 
Nanouuna  or  Combermere  Island  (Vanikoro 

Island),  957 
Nanouti  or  Sydenham  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1057 
Nanuku  or  Warner  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

923 
Narborough    Island    (Galapagos    Islands), 

968 
Narcissus   or  Gierke    Island  (Low   Archi- 
pelago), 860 
Narlop    or    Naalap     Island    (Pouynip^te 

Island),  1081 
Nassau  Island  (South  Pacific),  898 
Natava  Bay  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Nautilus  Rocks,  or  Vela  (North  Pacific), 

1157 
Navigator's  or  Samoa  Islands  (South  Paci- 
fic), 898 
Navihi-Levoo  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  932 
Navire  or  Ship  Bock  (New  Zealand),  726 
Naviti  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Navula  Passage  (Feejee  Islands),  935 
Ndronga  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Neafu  (Vavau  Island),  819 
Neaou  or  Naiau  Ishwd  (Feejee  Islands),  919 
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fic), 992 
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Nj^aknbaa  (New  Zealand),  788 
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Archipeb«o>,  859 

Nganrk  or  'Valientes  Islands  (Cajoline  Aicki- 
peUgoX  1084 

Ngatoka-Kaxarqai  Point  (New  2^€a]and), 
712 

Ngundaran  (Fecjee  Islands),  938 

Nbao  or  Aogan  or  Neow  Island  (Feejee 
Islands),  930 

Nianror  Angpur  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1 101 

Nielson  Beef  (Soath  Pacific),  799 

Nigeri  or  Nihini  Islaod  (Low  Archipelago), 
866 

Nihiron  ctr  GUmcester  Isbnd  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 855 

Niihau  or  Oneeow  Island  (Sandwich  Islands^ 
1146 

Nile  Head  (New  Zealand),  765 

Nimrod  Islands  (South  Pacific),  678 

Nine  IsUnds  (South  Pacific),  1016 

NiiMjSyiRoek  (New  Zealand),  753 
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O^n  or  Woahoo  Isiaad  CSaadwi 

1139 

Oaitapn  or  Tiacr  s  Island  (Soa 

998 
OataTo  or  Dnke   oC  York   Ui 

Pacific^  995 
Obalano  or  Oralaa  Island  (Feei< 

936  "^ 

Ohserratonr  or  Poodioii^  Islet  ( 

donia),  830 

Obserratorj  Island  (Onemla),(Fcet 

91o 
ObserratoiT  Peak  (Feejee  Idaadi 
Obelisk  or  Platte  Island  (Maranc 
OcaUpeha  Baj  (TahitiX  888 
Ocean  Bar  (New  Zealand),  979 
Ocean  or  Cure  Island  (North  Pbi 
Ocean  Island  (Auckland  lalnndi^ 
Ocean  Island,  or  Kwadden  (Man 

pdago,  1069 
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Ocean  or  Paanopa  Island  (Soath  Pacific), 

999 
Ocheou  or  Bow  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

seo 

Ocili,  or  Ouscelee  (Vanikoro  Island),  957 
Oeno  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  850 
Official  Bay  (New  Zealand),  720 
OfiU  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  867 
Ofu  or  Fanfou^  Island  (Navigator's  Islands), 

901 
Ohamaneno  Harhour  (Raiatea  Island),  893 
Ohamene  Harbour  (Tahaa  Island),  894 
Ohako  Bock  (New  Zealand),  754 
Oherurua  Harboar  (Tahaa  Island),  894 
Oheteroah  or  Bouroutoua  (South  Pacific),  800 
0-hiva-oa  or  La  Dominica  Island  (Mar- 
quesas), 984 
Ohou  RiTer  (New  Zealand),  743 
Ohouraor  Mount  Camel  (New  Zealand),  708 
Oihoa  (New  Zealand),  778 
Oinaf^  Roads  (Botumah  Island),  961 
Ojalavaor  Upolu  Island  (Navigator'slslands), 

903 
Okains  Bay  (New  Zealand),  777 
Okimbo  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  922 
Okiwi  or  Hawtrey  Bay  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Olenea  or  Holo-Roua  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

918 
Olimaras  Island  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1092 
Oloosinga  Island  (Navi^tor's  Islands),  901 
Omanooau  or  Manua  Isldnd  (Nayigatoi's 

Islands),  901 
Onabo  or  Cannibal  Cove  (New  2^aland),  768 
Onahoa  Bay  (New  Zealand),  766 
Onalau  or  Ovalau  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

936 
Onaseuse  or  Hunter  Ishind  .(South  Pacific), 

862 
OneaorHalgan  Island  (Loyalty  Islands), 836 
Oneata  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  918 
Oneeow  or  Niihau  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1146 
Oneroha  (Mangaia  Island),  801 
One  Tree  Hill  (Tahiti),  884 
Ongai  Island  (Duj^rrey  Islands),  1077 
Ongea  Island  (Feejee  Island^,  917 
Ongomea  or  Kamia  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

925 
Onooup  Island  (Namonoui'to  Group),  1090 
Onoruga  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  929 
Onoutou  or  Rotch's  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1055 
Ontong  Java  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1015 
Oodida  or  Neaou  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  919 
Oorokoo  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  IJOO 
Oorolong  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1100 
Oparo  or  Bapa  Island  (South  Pacific),  798 
Opatiki  or  Hagemeister  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 871 
Opolooor  Upolu  Island  (Navigator's  Islands), 

903 
Opooroah  or  Pearl  Lagoon  (Oahu  Island), 

1140 
Opoureonu  Peninsula  (Tahiti),  883 


Opoun  or  Manua  Island  (Na  vigator'slslands), 

901 
Oraison  Island  (New  Ireland),  1023 
OraYtilipou    Bank    (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1092 
Oraki  Bay  (New  Zealand),  722 
Orangerie    Cove    (Louisiadc    Archipelago), 

1160 
Oreehoua  or  Lehua  Island  (Sandwichlslands), 

1147 
Orford,  Cape  (New  Britain),  J  028 
Oriwenua  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Ormed  Island  (Otdia  Island),  1366 
Orohena  Peak  (Tahiti),  882 
Oropasa  River  (New  Zealand),  756 
Oroscnga  or  Oloosinga  Island  (Navigator's 

Islands),  901 
Oroti,  Point  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Ortega  Channel  (St.  George's  Island),  1009 
Oruru  (New  Zealand),  710 
Oruruti  or  Rurutu  (South  Pacific),  803 
Osborne  or  Nielson  Reef  (South  Pacific),  799 
Osnaburgh  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  854 
Osnaburgh  or  Mai  tea  Island  (Society  Islands), 

882 
Osprey  Shoal  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Osubu  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  921 
Otago  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  779 
Otaha  or  Tahaa  Island  (Society  Islands),  893 
Otahe  Point  (New  Zealand),  708 
Otaheite  or  Tahiti  (Society  Islands),  882 
Otaki  (New  Zealand),  743 
Otakou  or  Olago  Harbour  (New  Zealand), 

779 
Otdia  or  Romanzoff  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1066 
Otea  or  Great  Barrier  Island  (New  Zealand), 

725 
Otea- vanua  Harbour  (Bola-Bola  Island),  89^1 
Oteewhy    or    Savaii     Island    (Navigator's 

Islands),  906 
Otohoo  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  865 
Otou  or  Nortlf  Cape  (New  Zealand),  707 
Otumatea  River  (New  Zealand),  756 
Oualan  or  Strong's  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1074 
Oudou-oudou,  Lauriston,  or  Doubtless  Bay 

(New  Zealand),  710 
Ouessant    Island  (Louisiade  Archipelago), 

1160 
Ouleai  or  Oullcay  Group  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1093 
Oulemeray  Island  (Oulei  Group),  1094 
Oulleay  or  Ouleai  Group  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1093 
Ouluth^  or   Mackenzie    Islands  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1095 
Onmaitia  or  Teturoa  Island  (Society  Islands), 

890 
Ounalik  Island  (Namonou'ito  Group),  1090 
Oura  or  Taputa  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

872 
Onronloug   Group,    or   Dunkins    Reef(?) 
(Caroline  Archipelago),  1086 

8n 
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Neat's  Tongue  or  Namnka  Island  (Feeyee 

Islands),  918  j 

Neck  or  Patenon's  River  (New  ZealandXTSS  ' 
Necker  Island  (North  Paciic),  1147 
NeeneTa  Island  (Tonga  Islands),  817 
Negon^go  or  L'Ostange  Island  (Low  Aiefai- 

pelago),8e2 
Neirai,    Nairai,  or    Nine    Island    (Feejee 

IslandsX939 
Ne^Lta-Onmba  or  Direction  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  922 
Nelson  (New  Zealand),  7G2 
Nelson  s  Monument  (New  Zealand),  766 
Nemena  or  Direction  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

926 
Neow  or  Nliao  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  930 
Nepean  Island  (Norfolk  Island),  MO 
Ketberiand  or  £eg  Island  (South  Pacific), 

996 
New  Aldemej  or  Toupona  Island  (Santa 

Cruz  Islands),  968 
New  Britain  or  Birara  (South  Pacific),  1927 
New  Caledonia  (South  Pacific),  822 
New  Guinea  (South  Pacific),  1036 
New  Hanorer  (South  Pacific),  1024 
New  Hebrides  Archipelago  (South  Pacific), 

942 
New  Ireland  (South  Pacific),  1023 
New  Island  (South  Pacific),  806 
New  Island  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1106 
New  Leinster  or  Stewart  Island  (New  Zea- 
land), 783 
New  Plymouth  (New  Zealand),  747 
New  Rifer  (New  Zealand),  783 
New  Shoal  (North  Pacific),  1 163 
Newton  or  Waitope  Bav  (New  Zealand),  969 
New  Year  Island,  or  Hdtiadi  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1067 
New  York  and  Kexsen  Islands  (South  Paci- 
fic), 992 
Nga  Hauranga  (New  Zealand),  739 
Ngakuhau  (New  Zealand),  788 
Nganaiti    or   Byam    Martin  -Island   (Low 

Archipelago),  869 
Ngaryk  or  ValteDtes  Islands  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1084 
Ngatolui-Kararqni    Point  (New  Zealand), 

712 
Nffundavau  (Feejee  Islands),  938 
Nhao  or  Angau  or  Neow  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  930 
Niaur  or  Angour  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1 101 
Nielson  Beef  (South  Pacific),  799 
Nigeri  or  Nihiru  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

866 
Nihirou  or  Gloucester  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 866 
Niihau  or  Oneeow  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1146 
Nile  Head  (New  Zealand),  766 
Nimrod  Islands  (South  Pacific),  678 
Nine  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1016 
Nine  Pin  Rock  (New  Zealand),  763 
Ninety  Miles  Beach  (New  Zeakuid),  778 


Niiee  or  Naini  frinmi  (Feejee  lala 
Nitendi  or  Santa  Cms  Uand  (Si 

fie),  969 
Niua-tabu-tabu,   or    Cooos    Island 

Pacific),  907 
Norfolk  Bay  (Van  Diemen's  Lnnd 
Norfolk  Ishuid  (Soath  F^ua6c),  S3 
Northampton,  Mount  (Victofia  Lj 
Northern  Tiaps  (New  Zcmland),  7 
North  Head  (Auckland),  (New  Zei 
North  Head  (Macqomiie  fakmd). 
North  or  Otou  Cape  (New  Zenlan 
North  Point  (New  Zealand),  761 
North  Star  Reef  (Toogm  IsUada), 
North's  High  Land  (Antarctic  Lai 
Nongonoie  or  Mootereide  Islands 

Archipelago),  1085 
Nougou-Tolon  or  Nngalobe   Uei 

Islands),  922 
Nou-ka-Hira  or  Nuka^ffiTa  Ua 

que8asX986 
Nublada   or  St.  Benedicto    Islan 

Pkcifie),  1 106 
Nugu  Ongea  Beef  (Feejee  TgfaTu^ 
Nuka-Hira  Island  (Marquesas),  S 
Nukalofis  (Tonga- tabu  Islaad),  81 
Nukufetau    or     Peyster^s     Gnmi 

Pacific).  997 
Nukulau  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  i 
Nukuleru  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 
Nukumann  Island  (Feejee  Islands 
Nukumbasanga  Island  (Feeiee  Isl 
Nukunono  or    Duke    of    Claieni 

(South  Pacific),  995 
Nukutipipi  or  Gloucester  Island  (I 

pelago),  866 
Nulopa  Idet  (NaTigatot's  Islands^ 
Nuuanu  Valley  (Oahu  Island),  1 1 
Nuuhirah  orNuka-HivaIsland(M 

986 
Nuzatobe  Islets  (Feejee  Islands),  \ 

Oahtooha  Island,  or  Upola   Islai 

gator's  Islands)^  903 
Oidiu  or  Woahoo  Island  (Sandwicl 

1139 
Oaitapu  or  Tracy's  Island  (South 

998 
Oatafu  or  Duke   of  York    Islan 

Pacific),  996 
Obalauo  or  0?alau  Island  (Feejee 

936 
Obsenratory  or  Poudxou^  Islet  (N 

donia),  830 
Observatory  Island  (Oneata),(Fee]ec 

918 
Obserratory  Peak  (Feejee  IslandaX 
Obelisk  or  Platte  Island  (Marquesi 
OcaUpeha  Bay  (Tahiti),  888 
Ocean  Bay  (New  Zealand),  772 
Ocean  or  Uur^  Island  (North  Pkbcil 
Ocean  Island  (Auckland  Islands), 
Ocean  Island,  or  Kwadelen  (Manb 

pekgo,  1069 
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Peire  Reef  (South  Pacific),  837 ' 
Petrel  IdaDd  (Smyth  Islands),  1107 
Petrel  Islands  (New  Zealand),  787 
Pcyster  8  Group,  or  Nukufetau  (South  Pa- 

cific),  997 
Philadelphia  or  Bunker  Island  (North  Pa- 
cific), 1160 
Philip  Island  (Norfolk  Island),  839 
Philip,  Point  (San  Christoval  Island),  1004 
Philip  or  Sorol   Islands   (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1094 
Philips  Island,  or    Makemo  (Low   Archi- 
pelago), 868 
Phillips,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Phoebe  or  Tamana  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1055 
Phoenix  Group  (South  Pacific),  996 
Piako  River  (New  Zealand),  723,  725 
Pic  de  la  Boudeuse  or  Maitea  Island  (So- 
ciety Islands),  882 
Pic  de  I'Etoile  (New  Hebrides),  954 
Pickersgill  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  786 
Pibges  Bocks  (New  Zealand),  765 
Piercy  Island  (New  Zealand),  717 
Pigali  or  Pyghalla  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1091 
Pigeon  Bay  (New  Zealand),  777 
Pigeon    or    Passage    Island   (St  George's 

Island),  1008 
Pigouelao    Island   (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1091 
Pilipal  Island  (Namonouito  Group),  1090 
Pillar,  Cape  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1168 
Pillilew  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1 101 
Pinchgut  Island  (Port  Jackson),  1 166 
Piners'  Bay  (Antarctic  Land),  673 
Pines,  Cape  (Chabrol  Island),  834 
Pines,  Isle  of  (New  Caledonia),  824 
Pinnacle  or  Steeple  Rock  (Point  Nicholson), 

737 
Pirangi  or  Piraki  (New  Zealand),  778 
Pirogues  Rocks  (New  Zealand),  726 
Piron  Island  (Louisiade),  1019 
Pise  Island  (Hogoleu  Island),  1088 
Piserarr  or  Pisscrarre  Island  (Namonouito 

Group),  1090 
Pilcaim  Island  (South  Pacific),  846 
Pilone  Road  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Pitone  Village  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Pitt,  Mount  (Chatham  Islau^,  975 
Pitt   or  Touching    Island   (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1061 
Pizaras    or    Piserarr    Island   (Namonouito 

Group),  1090 
Platform  Island  (Admiralty  Islands),  1034 
Platte  Island  (Marquesas),  985 
Platte  or  Manono  Island  (Navigator'slslands), 

905 
Pleasant  or  Shank's  Island  (South  Pacific), 

1000 
Pleasant,  Point  (Salomon  Islands),  1011 
Pleiades  Island  (loyalty  Islands),  836 
Plenty,  Bay  of  (New  ZealandX  727 
Plymouth,  New  (New  Zealand),  747 


Pocklington  Bank  (South  Pacific),  1017 
PocockeorWiwika,Cape  (New  Zealand),  712 
Point  Venus  (Tahiti),  883 
Poli-wero  or  Terawiti,  Cape  (New  Zealand), 

740 
Pollard  or  Gardner  Island  (North  Pacific), 

1149 
Ponafidin  Island  (North  Pacific),  1157 
Pooreo  Reef  (Tahiti),  884 
Poor  Knights,  or  Tawiti  Rahi  Islands  (New 

Zealand),  717 
Porirua  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  741 
Porpoise  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Porpoise  Bay  (Antarctic  Land),  675 
Portland  Isles  (New  Hanover),  1024 
Port  Royal  Harbour,  or  Matavai  Bay  (Ta- 
hiti), 884 
Port  Safety,  Kea  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Possession,  Cape  (South  Shetland),  657 
Possession  Island  (Victoria  Land),  670 
Post  Office  Bay  (Galapagos  Islands),  973 
Poudiou^  or  Observatory  Islet  (New  Cale- 
donia), 830 
Pouebo,'  Port  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Pouke-e-aupapa,  or  Mount  Egmont  (New 

Zealand),  745 
Poulouhot    Island    (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1091 
Pouloupa    or   Ascension    Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1078 
Poulousouk,  Sooughe,  or  Ibargoitia  Island 

(Caroline  Archipelago),  1091 
Pouma  Reef  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Pouynip^te  or  Ascension  Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1078 
Powell's  Group,  or  South  Orkneys  (Antarctic 

Group),  658 
Prasliu,  Port  (St.  George's  Island),  1009 
Praslin,  Port  (New  Ireland),  1026 
Predpriatie  Island,  or  Kaluga  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 863 
Preservation  Bay  (New  Zealand),  785 
Prieto,  Cape  (Ysabel  Island),  1008 
Prince  Albert  Mountains  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Prince   de  Joinville  or  Predpriatie   Island 

(Low  Archipelago),  863 
Prince  William  Uenry  or  L'Ostange  Island 

(Low  Archipelago),  862 
Prince  William  Henry  Island  (New  Britain), 

1031 
Prince  of  Wales,  Cape  (New  Caledonia),  824 
Prince  of  Wales  or  Dean  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 873 
Princess  Royal  Reef  (New  Britain),  1032 
Princessa  Island,  or  Muskillo  Group  (Mar- 
shall Archipelago),  1069 
Proby  or  Goede  Hoope  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 908 
Providence  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  918 
Puerua  River  (New  Zealand),  782 
Puka-Puka  or  Clerk   Island   (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 860 
Puke^ua  or  Lanciers  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 859 
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Oarrr  or  Tonpona  Island  \^Sta.  Cruz  Islands), 

Ormteia  or  Carls-Hof  Island  (Low  Archi- 

pelago),  W70 
Orolau  or  Obalauo  Island  'Feejee  Islands), 

936 
Owhainnra  Harltour  (TaLiti),  8*»8 
Owliarre  Harbour  (Uuaheine  Island),  892 
Owhyhce  or  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands),  1 125 
Oyster  River  (New  Zealand),  727 

Paanopa  or  Ocean  Island  (Sonth  Pacific), 

999 
Pa^  Point  rGuam  Island),  1113 
Pago-Pa£r\>  Harbour  (Tutuila  I>land),  902 
Pagon  Island  (Mariana  Island),  1119 
Paj^uenema  Group  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

10?M 
Paheha  or  Pahia  (New  Zealand),  713 
Paicpouc  Bay  (Guam  Island),  1113 
PaVnipete    or   Ascension    Island   (Caroline 

Archipelap>),  1078 
Paiou  Beach  ( Vanikoro  Island),  957 
Pakatoa  Island  (New  Zealand),  724 
Pakeen   or    Paguenema   Group    (Caroline 

Archipela^),  1084 
Pakii  Isbnd  (New  Zealand),  724 
Palaos  or  Pelew   Islainds  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1097 
Pali,  The  (Oahu  Island),  1141 
Pali  Koolau  District  (Oaliu  Isbnd),  1 139 
Palliou  I>land  (Ouleai  Group),  1093 
Palliser,  Cape  (New  Britain),  1027 
Palliser  or  Scliadelyk  Islands  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 871 
Pally   or   Pelew   Islands   (Caroline    Archi- 
pelago), 1097 
Palmersion's  Island  (South  Pacific),  896 
Palmyra  Island  (North  Pacific),  1050 
Paloa  Koadstead  (Maui  Island),  1 137 
Paluale  Bay  (Savaii  Island),  906 
Panakc  Island  (New  Zealand),  712 
Pandora  Reef  (South  Pacific),*  962 
Pane- pane  Island  (New  Zealand),  728 
Panghai-motu  or  Pangimadoo  Islaud(Tonga- 

tabu  Island),  813 
Pango-Pango  Harbour  (Tutuila  Island),  902 
Paou  or  Paw  (Fcejee  Islands),  925 
Papai-outou  Cape  (New  Zealand),  718 
Pa  Papangaio  (New  Zealand),  743 
Papappa  Island  (?)  (Sandwich  Islands),  1147 
Papawa  (Tahiti),  887 
Papawa  Harbour  (Tahiti),  884 
Papiete  Harbour  (Tahiti),  886 
Papoa  or  Cook's  Harbour  (Eimeo  Island), 

891 
Pararahi  Rock  (New  Zealand),  753 
Paratutui  Rock  (New  Zealand),  753 
Parau-roa  Harbour  (Eimeo  Island),  891 
Parece  Vela ,  or  Douglas  Reef  (North  Paci  fie), 

1157 
Parenga-renga  (New  Zealand),  708 
Paris  Islands  (New  Guinea),  1039 
Parker,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  669 


f 


I 


Pa  Roft  Bay  (New  ZealandX  712 
Parry  or  Mauki  Isljuad  (Sooth  Pacii 
Parry  Mountains  (Victoria  Land),  i 
PanVs  Group  (Arzubispo  Islands), 
Passages :  —  Great    Circle    Sailing! 

History,  1276.7;    I>e6iution,  12 

amples,  1279 
Passage  Islet,  or  Takupou  (New  2 

725 
Passe  de  Fianfais  (New  Zealand^ 
Pasdon  Island  (?)  (North  Pacilic),  1 
Passion  Island  or  Rock  (North  Pacii 
Patas,  Point  (Goam  Island),  1113 
Patea  Rirer  (New  Zealand),  745 
Patrodnio  or  Byers*  Island  (Nurth 

1152 
Pats  Landing  (Galapagos  Islands), 
Patterson's  or  Mar^niretta  Island  C 

ArchipelagoX  10H9 
Paulogue  or  Pelew  Islands  (CaroUi] 

pelago),  1097 
Pa  Warangi  (New  Zealand),  743 
Pavom  Island  (New  Hebrides),  94? 
Paxaros,  Farallon  de  (Mariana  Islaa 
Peacock  Island,  or  Ahii  (Low  Axch 

873 
Peacock's  Bav  (Antarctic  LAnd),  «7 
Peale's  or  Wailem  Birer  (Feejee 

933 
Peard  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  Si 
Pearl  and  Uennfe  Beef  (North  Pacii 
Pearl  Lagoons  (Oahu  Island),  1140 
Peas  Head  (Auckland  Islands),  687 
Pecbell,  Blount  (Victoria  I^ndX  ^ 
Pccheurs,  lie  de  (NaTigatcnr's  Islanc 
Pedder  Island  (Marshall  Archipela| 
Peel's  Island  (Arzubispo  Islands),  1 
Pegasus  Bay  (New  Zealand),  775 
Pegasus  or  Southern  Port  (New  2 

783 
Pelelep  Island  (Mac  Askill  Islands) 
Pelelew  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  ]]( 
Pelew  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelag 
Pelorus  Sound  (New  Zealand),  766 
Penrhyn  Islands  (South  PacificX  ^ 
Pcntecoteor  Whitsun  Island  (New  H 

949 
Pepin  Island  (New  Zealand),  764 
Perc^,  Point  (New  Zealand),  762 
Peregnno  Island  (?)  (South  Pacific), 
Pernicious  or  Palluer  TJaY^^m  (X^^ 

pelago),  871 
P^rouse  Point  (Easter  Island),  798 
P^rouse,  fate  of  La,  958 
Perpendicular,  Cape  (New  South 

1167 
Perry  Isthmus  (Alhcmarie  Idand),  { 
Persererance  Harbour  (Camphell 

680 
Pescadore  or  Bigini  Island  (Marsha; 

pelago),  1068 
Peter  or  Waihi  (New  Zealand),  711 
Peter  I.  Island  (Antarctic  OceanV  € 
Petre  (New  Zealand),  744 
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Petre  Reef  (South  Pacific),  837 ! 
Petiel  IdaDd  (Smyth  Islands),  1107 
Petrel  Islands  (New  Zealand),  787 
Peysler's  Group,  or  Nukufetau  (South  Pa- 
cific), 997 
Philadelphia  or  Bunker  Island  (North  Pa- 
cific), 1160 
Philip  Island  (Norfolk  Island),  839 
Philip,  Point  (San  Christoval  Island),  1001 
Philip  or  Sorol   Islands   (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1094 
Philips  Island,  or   Makemo  (Low   Archi- 
pelago), 868 
Phillips,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Phoehe  or  Tamana  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1055 
Phoenix  Group  (South  Pacific),  996 
Piako  River  (New  Zealand),  723,  725 
Pic  de  la  Boudeuse  or  Maitea  Island  (So- 
ciety Islands),  882 
Pic  de  I'Etoile  (New  Hebrides),  954 
Pickersf^U  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  786 
Pibges  llocks  (New  Zealand),  765 
Piercy  Island  (New  Zealand),  717 
Pigali  or  Pyghalla  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1091 
Pigeon  Bay  (New  Zealand),  777 
Pigeon    or    Passage    Island   (St  George's 

Island),  1008 
Pigouelao    Island   (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1091 
Pilipal  Island  (Namonouito  Group),  1090 
Pillar,  Cape  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  1168 
PiUilew  I&land  (Pelew  Islands),  1 101 
Pinchgut  Island  (Port  Jackson),  1166 
Pincrs'  Bay  (Antarctic  Land),  673 
Pines,  Cape  (Chabrol  Island),  8:M 
Pines,  Isle  of  (New  Caledonia),  824 
Pinnacle  or  Steeple  Rock  (Point  Nicholson), 

737 
Pirangi  or  Piraki  (New  Zealand),  778 
Pirogues  Rocks  (New  Zealand),  726 
Piron  Island  (Louisiade),  1019 
Pise  Island  (Hogoleu  Island),  1088 
Piserarr  or  Pisscrarre  Island  (Namonouito 

Group),  1090 
Pilcaim  Island  (South  Pacific),  846 
Pitone  Road  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Pitone  Village  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Pitt,  Mount  (Chatham  Islau^,  975 
Pitt   or  Touching    Island   (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1061 
Pizaras    or    Piserarr    Island   (Namonouito 

Group),  1090 
Platform  Island  (Admiralty  Islands),  1034 
Platte  Island  (Marquesas),  985 
Platte  or  Manono  Island  (Navigator'slslands), 

905 
Pleasant  or  Shank's  Island  (South  Pacific), 

1000 
Pleasant,  Point  (Salomon  Islands),  1011 
Pleiades  Island  (loyalty  Islands),  836 
Plenty,  Bay  of  (New  ZealandX  727 
Plymouth,  New  (New  Zealand),  747 


Pocklington  Bank  (South  Pacific),  1017 
Pocockeor  Wiwika,Cape  (New  Zealand),  712 
Point  Venus  (TahiU),  883 
Poli-wero  or  Terawiti,  Cape  (New  Zealand), 

740 
Pollard  or  Gardner  Island  (North  Pacific), 

1149 
Ponafidin  Island  (North  Pacific),  1157 
Pooreo  Reef  (TahiU),  884 
Poor  Knights,  or  Tawiti  Rahi  Islands  (New 

Zealand),  717 
Porirua  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  741 
Porpoise  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Porpoise  Bay  (Antarctic  Land),  675 
Portland  Isles  (New  Hanover),  1024 
Port  Royal  Harbour,  or  Matavai  Bay  (Ta- 
hiti), 884 
Port  Safety,  Kea  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Possession,  Cape  (South  Shetland),  657 
Possession  Island  (Victoria  Land),  670 
Post  Office  Bay  (Galapagos  Islands),  973 
Poudioud  or  Observatory  Islet  (New  Cale- 
donia), 830 
Pouebo,'  Port  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Pouke-e-aupapa,  or  Mount  Egmont  (New 

Zealand),  745 
Poulouhot    Island    (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1091 
Pouloupa    or   Ascension    Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1078 
Poulousouk,  Sooughe,  or  Ibargoitia  Island 

(Caroline  Archipelago),  1091 
Pouma  Reef  (New  Caledonia),  830 
Pouynip^te  or  Ascension  Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1078 
Powell's  Group,  or  South  Orkneys  (Antarctic 

Group),  658 
Praslin,  Port  (St  George's  Island),  1009 
Praslin,  Port  (New  Ireland),  1026 
Predpriatie  Island,  or  Kainga  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 8(J3 
Preservation  Bay  (New  Zealand),  785 
Prieto,  Cape  (Ysabel  Island),  1008 
Prince  Albert  Mountains  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Prince   de  Joinville  or  Predpriatie   Island 

(Low  Archipelago),  863 
Prince  William  Ileury  or  L'Ostange  Island 

(Low  Archipelago),  862 
Prince  William  Henry  Island  (New  Britain), 

1031 
Prince  of  Wales,  Cape  (New  Caledonia),  824 
Prince  of  Wales  or  Dean  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 873 
Princess  Royal  Reef  (New  Britain),  1032 
Princessa  I^and,  or  Muskillo  Group  (Mar- 
shall Archipelago),  1069 
Proby  or  Goede  Hoope  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 908 
Providence  Reef  (Feejee  Islands),  918 
Puerua  River  (New  Zealand),  782 
Puka-Puka  or  Clerk   Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 860 
Pukerua  or   Lanciers  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 859 
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Piina  (Hawaii),  1120 
Puna  Cove  (Atooi  Island),  1145 
PuDcb  Bowl  Hill  (Honolulu),  1141 
Purdy  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1034 
Putarekamutu  (New  Zealancl),  775 
Pyghella  or  Coquilla  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1091 
Pylstaart  or  Sola  Island    (South  Pacific), 
810 

Quadelen   or    Catherine  Island   (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1069 
Quail  Island  (New  Zealand),  776    • 
Queen  Charlotte  Cape  (New  Caledonia),  824 
Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  or  Aki-Aki  (Low 

Archipelago),  860 
Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland  (New  Hanorer), 

1024 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  (New  Zealand),  767 
Quiros  Cape  (Espiritn  Santo  Islaud)y  953 
Quoy  Island  (New  Guinea),  1043 
Quoy  Peak  (New  Britain),  1028 

Rabbit  Island  (Smyth  Islands),  1107 
Rabe-Rabe  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  926 
Radack  Chain  (Marshall  Archipelago),  1063 
Radokala  or  Rimski-Korsakoff  Island  (Mar- 
shall Archipelago),  1068 
Raeffskoy  Islands  (Low  Archipelago),  867 
Ra^-Ragi,    or    Cocoa-nut    Point    (Feejee 

Islands),  926 
Raiatea  or  Ulietea  Island  (Society  Islands), 

892 
Rakaou  or  Rakou-Manga- Manga,  Cape  (New 

Zealand),  717 
Ralick  Chain  (Marshall  Archipelago),  1068 
Ramb^  or  Gillet's  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

925 
Ranai  or  Lanai  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1138 
Ranger  Island  (i^  (South  Pacific),  898 
Ranghihoua  Cove  (New  Zealand),  712 
Rangitiki  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Rangi-toto  Island  (New  Zealand),  719 
Rangitoto  or  D'Urville  Island  (New  Zea- 
land), 765 
Rangounu  Bay  (New  Zealand),  709 
Raoul  or  Sunday  Island   (South   Pacific), 

821 
Raoul  Island  (New  Britain),  1032 
Raour  Island  (Ouleai  Group),  1093 
Raouwah^r^  Island  (Low  Arahipelago),  862 
Rapa  or  Oparo  Isknd  (South  Pacific),  798 
Raphael  Island  (Caroline  Archipelago),  1086 
Raraka  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  868 
Rarotonga  Island  (South  Pacific),  802 
Rasa  Island  (North  Pacific),  1158 
Rativa  Islet  (Feejee  Islands),  926 
Raumoa  or  Fighting  Bay  (New  Zealand), 

771 
Ravaivai  or  Vavitao  Island  (South  Pacific), 

800 
Raven  or  Ngaryk  Islands  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago),  1084 


Rawailoa  District  (Oabu  Island),  1 140 
Rawiti  Bay  (New  Zealand),  713 
Reaumur  Peak  (Long  Island),  1036 
Rebecca  Island  (South  Pacific),  997 
Reconnaissance   Island    (New  Caledonia), 

829 
Rectouroa  or  Bird  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

863 
Redondo  Rock  (Galapagos  Islands),  970 
Reed  Rocks  (North  Pacific),  1 149 
Refuge  Cove  (Anse  de  Refuge),  (New  Zea- 
land), 710 
Refuge,  Port  (Vavau  Island),  819 
Reheretoua  or  Buyer's  Group  {Jjow  Archi- 
pelago), 862 
Reinga  (New  Zealand),  707 
Reirson's  or  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Island 

(South  Pacific),  897 
Reitoue  or  Buyer's  Group  (Low  Archipelago), 

862 
Reivai  £ka  River  (New  Zealand),  762 
Renard  or  Fox  Islands  (LouisiadeX  1019 
Renaudi^re  Island  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Rendezvous  or  Laurie  Harbour  (Auckland 

Islands),  687 
Rennell's  Islands  (Soudi  Pacific),  1017 
Repulse  Bay  (Antarctic  I^and),  676 
Resolution  or  St.  Simon  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 863 
Resolution,  Port  (New  Hebrides),  944 
Resolution  or  Madre  de  Dios,  Port  (Mar- 
quesas), 982 
Revilla  Gigedo  Island  (North  Pacific),  1 103 
Revolution  or  Platte  Island  (Marquesas), 

985 
Rewa  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  932 
Reynolds's  Peak  (Antarctic  Land),  673 
Riche  Island  (New  Guinea),  1022 
Rich's,  Sir  R.,  Island  (New  Guinea),  1037 
Rign^,  Cape  (New  Guinea),  1036 
Rimitera  Island  (South  Pacific),  800 
Rimski-Korsakoff  Island  (Marshall   Archi- 
pelago), 1068 
Ringgold  Isles  (Feejee  Islands),  923 
Ringgold's  Knoll  (Antarctic  Land),  673 
Riou's  or  Uahuga  Island  (Marquesas),  986 
Ritidian,  Point  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Ritters,  Cape  (Malayta  Island),  1006 
Rivadeneyra  Shoal  (North  Pacific),  1046 
Roan  Kiddi  Harbour  (Pouynip^te  Island). 
1080  ' 

Roapoa  or  Uapoa  Island  (Marquesas),  985 
Roberts  Island,  or  Hiau  (Marquesas),  991 
Roca  Coral  Island  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1106 
Roca  Pardero  Island  (North  Pacific),  1 106 
Roca  Partide  (North  Pacific),  1106 
Rocky  or  Lottin  Island  (New  Guinea),  1036 
Rodney,  Point  (New  Zealand),  718 
Rodney,  Cape  (Louisiade  Archipelago),  1 160 
Roger  Simpson  or  Hopper  Island  (Gilbert 

Archipelago),  1059 
Roget,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  670 
Roggewein  Islands  (?)  (South  Pacific),  897 
Roissy  Idaod  (New  Guinea),  1038 
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Romanzoff  or  Oldia  Islands  (Marshall  Ar- 
chipelago), 1066 
Bomauzoff   or  Tike  Island,  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 871 
Roncador  Reefs  (Soulh  Pacific),  1014 
Rook  Island  (New  Breton),  1031 
Roos  Islands  (New  Britain),  1029 
Rosaretta  Shoal  (South  Pacific),  837 
Rosario  or  Disappointment  Island   (North 

Pacific),  1157 
Rose    or    Kordiukoff    Island    (Navigator's 

Islands),  900 
Ross  Bank  (South  Pacific),  838 
Ross,  Point  (Norfolk  Island),  840 
Ross's  Island  (Auckland  Islands),  687 
Ross's  Island,  or  Ongomea  (Feejee  Islands), 

925 
Rossel,  Cape  (Halgan  Island),  836 
Rossel  Island  (Louisiade),  1019 
Rota,  Zarpane,  or  Sarpan  Island  (Mariana 

Islands),  1114 
Rotch  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago),  1055 
Rotumah  or  Grenville  Island  (South  Paci- 
fic), 961 
Rou^  Island  (Hall  Islands),  1089 
Round  or  Awakalo  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

941 
Rouroutoua  or  Oheteroa  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 800 
Roussiu,  Cape  (Britannia  Island),  832 
Row  Island  (Balleny  Islands),  668 
Roxburgh  Island  (?)  (South  Pacific),  803 
Ruke-Ruke  Bay  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Rununder  Point  (New  Zealand),  771 
Rurick  Island,  or  Arutua  (Low  Archipel- 
ago), 871 
Rurick  Strait  (Otdia  Island),  1066 
Russell  (New  Zealand),  713 
Russell  Peak  (Balleny  Islands),  667 

Sabine,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  669 
Sabo  River  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Sabrina  Land  (Antarctic  Land),  675 
SagittariaIsland(Tahiti),(SouthPacific),881 
Sail  Rock  (Wallis  Island),  910 
Sailing  Directions.    See  Passages. 
Sainson  Island  (New  Guinea),  1040 
Saken  Island,  or  Katiu  (Low  Archipelago), 

868 
Sala  y  Gomez  Isknd  (South  Pacific),  796 
Salomon  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1000 
Salomon  Sweert,  Point  (New  Uanover),  1024 
Samarang  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1051 
Samoa  or  Navigator's  Islands  (South  Pa- 
cific), 898 
San  Alessandro  Island  (Volcano  Islands), 

1154 
San  Augustine  or  St.  Dionisio  Island  (Vol- 
cano Islands),  1154 
San  Berto  or  St.  Benedicto  Island  (North 

Pacific),  1105 
San  Christoval  or  Arossi  Island  (Salomon 

Islands),  1003 
Sandal  Bay  (0-hiva-oa  Island),  984 


Sandalwood  or  Mbua  Bay  (Feejee  Islands), 

927 
Sands  Islands  (South  Pacific),  800 
Sandwich  Island  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Sandwich,  Port  (New  Hebrides),  948 
Sandwich  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1120 
Sandwich  Island  (New  Hanover),  1024 
Sandy  Bay  (New  Zealand),  709 
Sandy  Island  (New  Caledonia),  829 
Sandy  Island,  or  Nukumanu  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  923 
Sandy  Cape  (Australia),  1164 
Sandy,  Great,  Island  (Australia),  1164 
San  Bartolomeo  Island  (North  Pacific),  1 107 
San  Cristobal   or  Maitea  Island    (Society 

Islands),  882 
San  Jose,  Fort  (Guam  Island),  1111 
San  Luis  d'Apra,  Port  (Guam  Island),  1 1 12 
San  Mateo  Island  (North  Pacific),  1157 
San  Miguel  Arcangel  Island  (Low  Archipel- 
ago), 855 
San  Pablo  or  Conversion  Island  (Low  Ar- 
chipelago), 855 
San  Pedro  or  Onataevo  Island  (Marquesas), 

985 
Santa  Anna  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1003 
Santa  CatalinaIsland(Salomon  Islands),  1003 
Santa  Clara  or  Goat  Island  (Juan  Fernan- 
dez), 794     • 
Santa  Cruz  Islands  (South  Pacific),  955 
Santa  Cruz  or  Nitendi  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 959 
Santa  Rosa  or  Clarion  Island  (North  Pa- 
cific), 1105 
Sant'  Angel,  Fort  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Santo  Toroas  or  Socorro  Island  (North  Pa- 
cific), 1103 
Sarah's    Bosom,    Harbour    of    (Auckland 

Islands),  687 
Sariguan  Island  (Mariana  Islands),  1118 
Sarpan  or  Rota  Island  (Mariana  Islands), 

1114 
Satisfaction,  Cape  (Salomon  Islands),  1010 
Satisfaction    or  Ad^le  Island   (Louisiade), 

1019 
Saumarez  Shoals  (Coral  Sea),  1162 
Saunders,  Cape  (New  Zealand),  782 
Sau-Sau  Passage  (Feejee  Islands),  929 
Savage  Island,  or  I  nine  (South  Pacific),  907 
Savaii  Island  (Navigator's  Islands),  906 
Savu-Savu  Bay  (Feejee  Islands),  926 
Sawau  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Saypan  or  Sepan  Island  (Mariana  Islands), 

1117 
Scarborough  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1153 
Scar*s  Island,  or  Molina  (Feejee  Islands), 922 
Schadelyk  or  Palliser  Islands  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 871 
Schischmareff  Strait  (Otdia  Island),  1066 
Schouten  Island  (Van  Diemen's  Laind),  1 168 
Schouten  Islands  (New  Guinea),  1038 
Scilly  Islands  (South  Pacific),  896 
Scouerou  or  Melville  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 863 
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Scylla  and  Charybdis  Beef  (Feejee  Islands), 

923 
Scjlla,  Rocks  of  (Smyth  Islands),  1107 
Seal  Bock  (Cook's  Strait),  741 
Seliape  Island  (Oulea'i  Group),  1094 
S^niavine  Islands  (Caroline  Archipelago), 

1077 
SenUnel,  The,  or  Tiki-Tiki  (New  Zealand), 

712 
Separation  Point  (New  Zealand),  761 
Seringapatam    or  Elizabeth    Reef  (South 

Pacific),  840 
Seringapatam  and  Elizabeth  Shoal  (North 

Pacific),  1163 
Serle  or  Apucarua  Island  (Low  Archipela- 
go), 858 
Sesarga  Islands  (Salomon  Islands),  1008 
SetuaSial  or  Tucker  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1092 
Seven  or  Ngaryk  Islands  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1084 
Seypan  or  Saypan  Island  (Mariana  Islands), 

1117 
Shakspeare's  Cliff  (New  Zealand),  745 
Sbakspeare  Bay  (New  Zealand),  769 
Shank's  or  Pleasant  Island  (South  Pacific), 

1000 
Shanz  Island  (Marshall  Archipelago),  1069 
Shavie  or  Savaii  Island  (Navigator's  Islands), 

906 
Shelvock's  Island  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1148 
Shepherd  Isles  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Sherburne  Slioal  (South  Pacific),  1034 
Sherwood's  Reef  (New  Britain),  1032 
Shetland,  South,  653 
Ship  Cove  (New  Zealand),  767,  785 
Shoal  Bay  (New  South  Wales),  1164 
Shoe  Island  (Auckland  Islands),  687 
Shouki-Anga,  or  Hokiango  (New  Zealand), 

757 
Shouraka  or  Hauraki  Gulf  (New  Zealand), 

717 
Shoutourou  Island  (New  Zealand),  726 
Shovel's  Island  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1148 
Simonoff  Island  (South  Pacific),  811 
Simpson  Reef  (South  Pacific),  837 
Simpson  Rock  (New  Zealand),  726 
Simpson's  Coral   Islands    (South  Pacific), 

1015 
Sim's  Island,  or  Kanazea(Feejce  Islands),922 
Sinclair  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Singavi  Bay  (Horn  Islands),  911 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  Island  (South  Pacific), 

1016 
Sir  Charles  Middleton's  Island,  or  Vanua- 

Valavo  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Sir    Charles    Saunders's    Island    (Society 

Islands),  891 
Sir  George  Book  Island  (New  Britain),  1031 
Sir   Henry  Martin  Island,  or  Nuka-Hiva 

(Marquesas),  986 
Sirius  or  Santa  Catalina  Island  (Salomon 

Islands),  1003 
Sir  B.  Rich's  Island  (New  Guinea),  1037 


Skerries  or  Karoni  Island  (Feejee  Idtnds), 

918 
Skiddy's  or  Namoulouk    Group  (Caniiie 

Archipelago),  1088 
Slinger*8  Bay  (New  IrelandX  1024 
Smith's  Cape  (South  Shetland),  657 
Smith's  Island  (South  Shetland),  667 
Smyth  Island  (Balleny  Islands),  667 
Smyth  Islands  (North  Pacific)^  1106 
Smoky  Cape  (New  South  Wales),  1154 
Snares,  The  (New  Zealand),  784 
Society  Islands  (South  Pacific),  875 
Socorro  or  Santo  Tomaa  Island  (North  Pa- 
cific), 1103 
Sola  or  Pylstaart  Island  (South  Pacific),  SIO 
Somes,  Port  (New  Zealand),  783 
Somes'  Island  (Port  Nicholson),  737 
Somu-Somu  (Vuna  Island),  {Fe^ee  Islamk). 

924 
Sondergrond  or  King  Greorge  Islands  (Low 

Archipelago),  872 
Sooughe  or  Ibargoitia  Island  (CarofiBeA^ 

chipelago),  1091 
Sophia  Island  (South  Pacific),  997 
Sorol  or  Philip  Island  (Caroline  Archipel- 
ago), 1094 
Sortie,  Cape  (Van  Diemen*s  Land),  1168 
Sossan  Haya  (Rota  Island),  1115 
Sotoane  Group  (Mortlock  Islands),  1087 
South  Head  (Auckland),  (New  Zealand),  730 
South  Shetland,  653 
South  Island  (New  Zealand^  783 
Southern  or  Pegasus  Port  (New  Zealand), 

783 
Souworoff  Islands  (South  Pacific),  897 
Souworoff  orTagai  Islands  (MarshaU  Archi- 
pelago), 1067 
Sow  and  Pigs  Shoal  (Port  Jackson),  1165 
Speiden  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  935 
Speiden  or  Lynx  Island  (South  Pacific),  998 
Spencer  Keys  or  Matelotas  Islands  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1096 
Spiridoff  or  Oura  Island  (Low  Ardiipelaeo), 

872 
Squally  Island,  Tench,  or  Kerne  (New  Bri- 
tain), 1031 
St  Aignan  Island  (Louisiade),  1020 
St  Ambrose  Island  (South  Pacific),  7!^ 
St.  Augustine  or  Taswell's   Island  (Sootb 

Pacific),  998 
Sta.  Christina    or   Tahuata    Island  (MtF 

quesas),  982 
Sta.  Maria,  Cape  (New  Ireland),  1023 
Stapleton  Island  fArzobispo  Islands),  1156 
Starbuck  Island  (South  Pacific),  993 
Star  Island,  or  Pic  de  TEtoile  (New  HehnteX 

954 
Sta.  Rosa  Shoal  (Guam  Island),  1114 
Staver's  Island  (VVostock  Island)  (SoattiBi^ 
cific),  896  ^'  ^  i 

S taverns  Island  (South  Pacific),  999 
Stayer's  or  Cur€  Island  (North  IHwiMLlMI 
Sta.  Ysabel  de  la  £strella,  Pdit/siLi^^il 
Island),  1009  ^        .."JJ^ 
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St  Bencdicto  Island  (North  Pacific),  1105 
Sta.  Cruz,  Fort  (Guam  Island),  1112 
Steep-to  or  Temo  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 

pelago),  1067 
St  Elmo  Island  (?)  (Low  Archipelago),  856 
Stephens,  Cape  (New  Britain),  1027 
Stephens'  Island  (New  Zealand),  765 
Stephens,  Port  (New  South  Wales),  1165 
Stewart  Island,  or  New  Leinster  (New  Zea* 

land),  783 
Stewart  Islands  (South  Pacific),  1013 
St.  Felix  Island  (South  Pacific),  795 
St.  George,  Cape  (New  Ireland),  1023 
jSt.  George's  Channel  (New  Britain)  1025 
St  George's  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1008 
St  Hilaire,  Port  (Halgan  Island),  836 
St  John's  Island  (New  Ireland),  1023 
St.  Matthew's  Island  (New  Britain),  1031 
Stobual  Island  (Marshall  Archipelago),  1065 
St  PauPs  Point  (Pitcaim  Island),  849 
Sl  Peter's  Island  (North  Pacific),  1157 
St  Philip  and  St  Jago  Bay  (Espiritu  Santo 

Island),  953 
St.  Quentin  or  Croker's  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 867 
Strong's  or  Ualan  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1074 
St  Simon  or  Resolution  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 863 
Stuart's  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
St.  Vincent,  Port  (New  Caledonia),  827 
Storm  Bay  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  1168 
Sturge  Island  (Balleny  Islands),  667 
Suahh  (Feejee  Islands),  926 
Sud-Est,  He  (Louisiade  Archipelago),  1159 
Sufibufi  (Upolu  Island),  904 
Sugar-loaf  (Hauraki  Gulf),  (New  Zealand), 

717 
Sugar-loaf  Point  and  Islands  (New  Zealand), 

746 
Sulphur  Bay  (Clarion  Island),  1105 
Sulphur  Island  (Volcano  Islands),  1154 
Sunday  or  Raoul  Island  (South  Pacific), 

821 
Sunharom  (Tinian  Island)  1117 
Surprise  Island  (New  Caledonia),  829 
Surville  Point  (New  Zealand),  710 
Surville,  Cape  (Salomon  Islands),  1003 
Susui,  or  D.  Scot*s  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

921 
Sutufata  (Upolu  Island),  904 
Suva  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
Swain's  Island  (South  Pacific),  898 
Swallow,  Port  (Nitendi  Island),  959 
Swan  Islands  and  Lighthouse  (Van  Die- 
men's  Land),  1168 
Swede  or  Namurrek  Islands  (Caroline  Ar- 
chipelago), 1092 
Sybilla  Island  (Oomwallis  Island),  1107 
Sydenham  or  Nanouti  Island  (Gilbert  Ar- 
chipelago), 1057 
Sydney  (New  South  Wales),  1167 
Sydney  Island  (South  Pacific),  997 
Sydney,  Cape  (San  Cbristoval  Island),  1004 


Sydney  Bay  (Norfolk  Island),  839 
Sydney  Shoal  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Sylph  Rock  (North  Pacific),  1157 

Ta  Island  (Paguenema  Islands),  1084 
Tabe-Ouni  or  Vuna  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

924 
Table  Mount  (Hobart  Town),  1170 
Table  Island,  or  Mana  (Cook's  Strait),  740 
Table  Island,  or  Ang  Hasa  (Feejee  Islands), 

918 
Tabou    Harbour    (Vuna    Island),    (Feejee 

Islands),  924 
Taboune-siki  or  TubanaieUi  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  917 
Tabuai-manu    or  Sir    Charles    Saunders's 

Island  (Society  Islands),  891 
Tabuca  Bay  (Feejee  Islands),  940 
Tabutha  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Tacanova  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Tacoumi  or  Wolkhonsky  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 865  • 
Taena  or  Yermaloff   Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 866 
Tagai  Island  (New  Zealand),  761 
Tagai  or  Souworofi*  Island  (Marshall  Archi- 
pelago), 1067 
Tagoilap  Island  (Ouleai  Group),  1094 
Tagus  Uove  (Narborough  Island),  969 
Tahaa  or  Otahaa  Island  (Society  Islands^,  893 
Tahanea  or  Tchitchagoff  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 866 
Tahiti  or  Otaheite  (Society  Islands),  882 
Tahoora  or  Kaula  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1147 
Tahoorawa  or  Kadoolawe  Island  (Sandwich 

Islands),  1137 
Tahuata  or  Santa  Christina  Island  (Mar- 
quesas), 982 
Taipi    or    Comptroller's  Bay  (Nuka-Hiva 

Island),  987 
Tairoa  Head  (New  Zealand),  780 
Tairo  or  Tai-a-ra  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

869 
Tai-o-hae  or  Port  Anna  Maria  (Nuka-Hiva 

Island),  990 
Takaou  Nove  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Takapuna  Hill  (New  Zealand),  722 
Takarunga  Hill  (New  Zealand),  722 
Takay  Island  (Mac  Askill  Islands),  1076 
Takouna  Hill  (New  Zealand),  722 
Takutea  or  Wenooaette  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 803 
Takutou-Fenoa  Point  (New  Zealand),  719 
Talu  Harbour  (Eimeo  Island),  890 
Tamaki  Inlet  (New  Zealand),  722 
Tamana  or  Phoebe  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1055 
Tamar  Reef  (North  Pacific),  1163 
Tammatapapappa     Island  (?)     (Sandwich 

Islands),  1147 
Tangahohi  Ri?er  (New  Zealand),  745 
Taugarakau  River  (coo/)  (New  Zealand),  745 
Tanna  Island  (New  Hebrides),  943 
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Tapamanoa  or  Sir  Charles  Saunders's  Island 

(Society  Islands),  891 
Tapara  Ri^er  (New  Zealand),  766 
Tapeka  Point  (New  Zealand),  712 
Taputa  or  Oura  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

872 
Taputeouea  or  Bishop  or  Dnimmond  Island 

(Gilbert  Archipelago),  1055 
Taqua,  Point  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Taiafofo  Harbour  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Taranga  Island  (New  Zealand),  718 
Taranaki  District  (New  Zealand),  745 
Tara-tara  HiUs  (New  Zealand),  711 
Tarawa  or  Knoy  Island  (Gilbert  Archipelago), 

1060 
Ta>rekeh  Island  (New  Zealand),  724 
Taritari  or  Touching  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 
pelago), 1062 
Taroa  or  Tiookea  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

872 
Ta-Totoroa  Island  (New  Zealand),  724 
Tasman  or  Blind  Bar  (New  Zealand),  761 
Tasman  Bay  (New  Zealand),  761 
Tasman  Strait  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Tasman's  Peninsula  (Van  Diemen's  Land), 

1168 
Tastu  Island  (New  Guinea),  1041 
Taswell's  or  St.  Augustine  Island  (South 

Pacific),  998 
Tata  Island  (New  Zealand),  761 
Tatacoto  or  Gierke  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

860 
Tatakoto  or  Egmont  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 858 
Tate*s  or  Kea  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Tau  (Manua  Island),  901 
Tauroaco  or  Disappointment  Island  (Santa 

Cruz  Islands),  960 
Taupira  or  Devil*s  Thumb  Mount  (New 

Zealand),  745 
Tauramoria  Island  (New  Zealand),  742 
Tauranga  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  728 
Tauri  Valley  (New  Zealand),  783 
Tauroa  (New  Zeaknd),  752 
Tautuku  (New  Zealand),  783 
Tava  Bay  (Ohiva-oa  Island),  984 
T'avai-pocnammoo  Lake  (New  Zealand),  783 
Tavea  Islet  (Feejee  Islands),  928 
Taweree  or  St  Simon  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 863 
Tawiti  Rahi,  or  Poor  Knights  (New  Zealand), 

717 
TchitchagofT  Island,  or  Tahanea  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), se^i^ 
Teallay  Valley  (Tahiti),  889 
Teapy,  Waihu,  or  Easter  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 797 
Teaio  Flat  (New  Zealand),  737 
Te-awa-iti  (orTarwhite),  (New  Zealand),  770 
Teay  or  Four  Facardins  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 860 
Tecocota  or  Doubtful  Island  (Low  Archi- 

P^lAgo),  867 
Te.Katn  or  Long  Island  (New  Zealand)^  768 


Tehmaki  Strait,  or  Astrolabe  Cbaimel  (Net 

Zealand),  723 
Teku  or  Barrow  Island  (Low  ArchipdnfoX 

856 
Temata-leiwuwaa   or  Whit^Simday  Idud 

(Low  Archipelago),  866 
Temo  or  Steep-to  Island  (Marshall  Aidu- 

pelago),  1067 
Temoe  orCrescent  Island  (Low  Ardiipdago), 

850 
Te-muri-wenua  or  Land's  End  (New  Zet- 
land), 707 
Tench  or  Squally  Island  (New  BritainX  10» 
Tenedos,  Mount  (Pouynip^te  Island),  10^ 
Tepahaor  Tippahi  Islets  (New  Zealand),  712 
T^-Paona  Harbour  (New  Zealand^  712 
Tepoto  or  Eliza  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

867 
Teramakau  River  (New  Zealand^  788 
Terawiti  or  Poli-wero  Cape  (New  Zealud), 

740 
Termination  Land  (Antarctic  Land),  676 
Terrapin,  Mount  (Bindloes  lUand),  972 
Terre  Adelie  (Antarctic  Land),  674 
Terror  Core  (Auckland  Islands),  687 
Terror,  Mount  (Victoria  Land),  672 
Tetukota  or  Melville   Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 863 
Teturoa  orTethuroa  Island  (Society  Islands), 

890 
Tevai  or  Bayley  s  Bay  (Vanikoio  Island), 

957 
Te-wanga-ke  Hill  (New  Zealand),  707 
Tewara  Cape,  or  Bream  Head  (New  Zealand), 

718 
Thomdon  Flat  (Port  Nicholson),  737 
Thornton  Island  (South  Pacific),  993 
Three  Brothers  or  Osubu   Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  921 
Three  Brothers  Hills  (New  South  Wales), 

1164 
Three  Hills  Island  (New  Hebrides)^  947 
Three  Islands  (South  Pacific),  908 
Three  Kings,  or  Manawa-tawi  (New  Zealand), 

706 
Three  Sisters  Island  (New  Guinea),  1044 
Three  Steeples  Bock  (New  Zealand),  788 
Thrum  Cap  or  Lancieis  Island   (Low  Ar- 
chipelago), 859 
Tiarraboo  Peninsula  (Tahiti),  888 
Tibethe  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  929 
Tiburones  Island  (?)  (South  Pacific),  992 
Ticumbia  or  Van  Sbirnding's  Island  (Fee- 
jee Islands),  921 
Tides,  1260 ;  General  Description  of  Pheno- 
mena,1260 ;  West  Coast  of  South  Americs, 
1262 ;  West  Coast  of  North  America,  1263; 
Russian  America,  1263;   Islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  1265 ;  Islands  of  the  Noith 
Pacific,  1265 ;  Tides  in  the  Centnl  ft- 
cific,  1267 
Tides  (Sandwich  Islands),  1124 
^Tides  (South  Shetland),  659  .     > 

Tienhoven  Island  (?)  (South  PaoifioX  MT  ^^ 
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Ttpr  Island  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Tike  or  Romanzoff  Island  (Low  Archipel- 
ago), 871 
Tikehaa  or  Krusenstem  Island  (Low  Archi- 


pelago), 875 
Tikopia,  o] 


lopia,  or  Tucopia  (South  Pacific),  963 
Tinakoro  or  Volcano  Island  (Santa  Cruz 

Islands),  959 
Tindal  and  Watts  or  Ailu  Island  (Mar- 
shall Archipelago),  1067 
Tinian    or    Bona  Vista    Island    (Mariana 

Islands),  1115 
Tiookea  or  Taroa  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

872 
Tipotu  or  Bacon  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 

867 
Tippahi  or  Tepahi  Islets  (New  Zealand), 

712 
Tiri-tiri  Matanghi  Island  (New  Zealand), 

719 
Toaloa  (Feejee  Islands),  930 
Toanoa  Harhour  (Tahiti),  884 
Toau  or  Elizaheth  Island  (Low  Archipel- 
ago), 871 
Toeaigh  or  Towaihai  Bay  (Hawaii),  1130 
TofiSo  Harhour  (New  Zealand),  725 
Tofoua  or  Toofoa  Island  (South  Pacific), 

817 
Tokoeoa  Island  (Mulgrave  Island),  1064 
Tokoleho,  Port  (New  Zealand),  775 
Tol  Island  (Hogoleu  Island),  1088 
Tomas,  Sta.,  or  Socorro  Island  (North  Pa- 
cific), 1103 
Tom  King's  Bay  (New  Zealand),  772 
Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  (South  Pacific), 

806 
Tongariro,  Mount  (New  Zealand),  745 
Tonga-tahu  Island  (South  Pacific),  81 1 
Tonnerre,  Cape  (New  Caledonia),  828 
Toofoa  or  Tofoua  Island  (South  Pacific),  817 
Tootooella  or  Tutuila  Island  (Navigator's 

Islands),  901 
Topoua  or  Ourry  or  New  Aldemey  Island 

(Santa  Cruz  Islands),  958 
Torres,  Farallon  de  (Mariana  Islands),  1118 
Torres  Island  (Hogoleu  Island),  1086 
Torrent  Bay  (New  Zealand),  761 
Tory  Channel  (New  Zealand),  769 
Totarranue  (New  Zealand),  767 
Totoua,  or  Totoia  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

931 
Toiten,     Mount     (Lomo-Lomo),     (Feejee 

Islands),  921 
Totten's  High  Land  (Antarctic  Land),  675 
Touhouai  Island  (South  Pacific),  800 
Touhouai  or  Austral  Islands  (SouUi  Pacific), 

799 
Touching  or  Pitt  Island  (Gilhert  Archipel- 
ago), 1061 
Tougou^ne,  Point  (Guam  Island),  1111 
Touhoua  or  The  Mayor  Island  (New  Zea- 
land), 728 
Toumoun  Point  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Toya  Beef  (Feejee  Islands),  931 


Towaihai  Bay  (Hawaii),'  1130 
Tower  Bock  (Tutuila  Island),  902 
Trace's  Island,  or  Achilles  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 998 
Trafalgar  Head  (New  Zealand),  765 
Traitors  or  Venaders  Island  (South  Paci- 
fic), 908 
Traitor's  Islands  (New  Guinea),  1043 
Traps,  The  (New  Zealand),  784 
Traversey  or  Ihhetson    Islands    (Marshall 

Archipelago),  1065 
Treasury  Islands  (Salomon  Islands),  1012 
Tregrosse  Islets  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Tres  Cocotiers  Island  (Low  Archipelago), 859 
Trevanion  Lagoon  (Nitendi  Island),  959 
Trevennen  or  Uapoa  Island  (Marquesas),  985 
Trinity  Land  (North  Shetland),  658 
Trohriand  Island  (Louisiade),  1021 
Trois  Soeurs,  Les  (Salomon  islands),  1004 
Tromelin  or  Feys  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1094 
Tschitschagoff.Port  (Nuka-Hiya  Islands),  987 
Tschitschagoff  or  Bishop  Junction  Idands 

(Marshall  Archipelago),  1065 
Tuhai  or  Motu-Iti  Island  (Society  Islands), 

895 
Tubanaielli  or  Taboune-siki  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  917 
Tucker  or  Setuahal  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1092 
Tuconreya  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Tncopia  or  Barwell  Island  (South  Paci6c), 

963 
Tuinaki  (Touanagu^  or  Reed  Island),  (Low 

Archipelago),  867 
Tupinier  Island  (New  Britain),  1030 
Turaldna  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Turfeie  or  Carysfort  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 853 
Turtle  or  Vatoa  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

916 
Tutuila    or    Maouna    Island    (Navigator's 

Islands),  901 
Tutukaka  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  717 
Tutyella    or    Tutuila    Island    (Navigators 

Islands),  901 
Two  Brothers  Reef  (?)  (North  Pacific),  1149 
Twofold  Bay  (New  South  Wales),  1167 
Two  Groups  (Low  Archipelago),  862 
Two  HUls  Island  (New  Hebrides),  947 
Two  Shoals  (Coral  Sea),  1161 
Tyahtatooa  or  Kairua  Bay  (Hawaii),  1132 

Uahuga  or  Washington  Island  (Marquesas), 
986 

Ualan  or  Strong's  Island  (Caroline  Islands), 
1074 

Uapoa  or  Roapoa  Island  (Marquesas),  985 

Udia-Milai  or  Eschscholtz   Islands  (Mar- 
shall Archipelago),  1069 

Udirick  or  Kutusoff  Island   (Marshall  Ar- 
chipelago), 1067 

Uea  or  Britannia  Island  (Loyalty  Islands), 
834 

8  o 
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Uea  or  Wallis  Island  (South  Pacific),  009 
Ularua  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  918 
Ulietea  or  Aaiatea  Island  (Society  Islands), 

892 
Umata  Bay  (Guam  Island),  I II I 
Umata  or  Saloupa  River  (Guam  Island), 

nil 

Unawb  or  Yap  Island  (Caroline  Archipel- 
ago), 1096 
Unda  Point  (Feejee  Islands),  925 
Underwood,  Port  (New  Zealaud),  771 
Underwood  Group  (Feejee  Islands),  936 
Union  Group  (South  Pacific),  996 
Unwelcome  Harbour  (Pouynip^te  Islands), 

1082 
Upolu  Island  (Xa?igator*s  Islands),  903 
Upolu  Point  (Hawaii),  1129 
Uraccas  Islands  (Mariana  Islands),  1120 
Urukthapel  Island  (Pelew  Islands),  1100 
Utiroa  (Bishop's  Island),  1055 
Utumau  (Upolu  Island),  905 
Uturoa  Harbour  (Raiatea  Island),  893 
Uvea  or  Wallis  Island  (South  Pacific),  909 

Vai'tahou,  or  Port  Resolution  (Marquesas), 

982 
Valdez,  Port  (Vavau  Island),  819 
Valientes  or  Ng^ryk  Islands  (Caroline  Ar- 
chipelago), 1084 
Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  1 1 68 
Van  Diemen  Road  (Tonga-tabu  Island),  812 
Vandola,  La  (Admiralty  Islands),  1033 
Vanikoro  (Pitt  or  Recherche  Island),  (Santa 

Cruz  Islands),  956 
Van  Shirnding's  orTicumbia  Island  (Feejee 

Islands),  021 
Vanua-valavo  or  Sir  Charles   Middleton*s 

Island  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Vanua-Lcbou  or  Vanua-Levu  Island  (Fee- 
jee Islands),  925 
Variation  of  the  Compass.     See  Magnetism 
Vateki  or  Ambalike  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

931 
Vatoa  or  Turtle  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  916 
Vatu-lele  Island  (Feejee  Islaudt;),  939 
Vauvilliers  Island  (Loyalty  Islands),  834 
Vavau  Island  (South  Pacific),  818 
Vavitao  or  Ra valval  Island  (South  Pacific), 

800 
Vela  or  Nautilus  Rocks  (North  Pacific),  1 157 
Venemole  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  929 
Venus,  Point  (Madalena  Island),  9^ 
Verraders  Island  (South  Pacific),  907 
Victoria,  Mount  (New  Zealand),  719 
Victoria  or  Cooper,  Port  (New  Zealand),  775 
Victoria  Harbour  (New  Caledonia),  825 
Victoria  Land  (South  Pole),  068 
Victoria  Reef  (South  Pacific),  1035 
Victory  Isles  (New  Zealand),  765 
Vikai  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Vincenncs  or  Cavahi  Island  (Low  Archipel- 
ago), 870 
Viti-Levu  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  932 
Viti  or  Feejee  Islands  (South  Pacific),  912 


Vliegen  Island  (Low  Archipdago),  873 
Volcano  Island,  or  Tinakoro  (Santa  Cruz 

Islands),  959 
Volcano  Island  (New  Britain),  1030 
Volcano  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1 154 
Volunteer  (StarbuckP)  Island  (South  IVidfic), 

993 
Vomo  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  940 
Vostock  Island  (Soath  Pacific),  993 
Vulcan  Island  (New  Guinea)  1037  ' 
Vuna  or  Tabeouni  Island  (Feegee  Is&aadsX 

924 

Waakzaamheyd  Bay  (New  Caledonia),  824 
Wade's  Town  (Port  Nicholson),  739 
Wadworth,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Wafer's  Bay  (Cocos  Island),  1048 
Wahapoa  or  Heaphy  River  (New  Zealand), 

789 
Wai  Ai«keke  River  (New  Zealand),  751 
Waia  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Waiakea,  or  Hilo  Bay  (Hawaii),  1 126 
Waialai  Harbonr  (Oahu  Island),  1139 
Waialailai  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  941 
Waialua  District  (Oahn  Island),  i  140 
Waicama  Hot  Springs  (Feejee  Islands),  936 
Wai-e-rongo-mai  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Waihao    or    Coromandel    Harbour    (New 

Zealand),  724 
Wai  Hekeh  Island  (New  Zealand),  733 
Waihi,  or  St  Peter  (New  Zealand),  711 
Waihola  or  Waiora,  Lake  (New  Zealand), 

779 
Waihu  or  Easter  Island  (South  Pacific),  797 
Wai-kahow-rounga  River  (New  Zealand), 

718 
Waikaki  River  (New  Zealand),  756 
Waikanahi  fNew  Zealand),. 742 
Waikanahi  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Wai-kato  River  and  Harbour   (New  Zea- 
land), 751 
Waikewa  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Waikiki,  or  Whyteete  (Oahu  IsUnd),  1144 
Wai  Kopuka  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Waikouaiti  (New  Zealand),  779 
Wailevu  or  Peale's  lUver  (Feejee  Islands), 

933 
Wailioli,  Mount  (Atooi  Island),  1145 
Wailuku  (Maui  Island),  1136 
Waima  River  (New  Zedland),  756 
Waimakariri  River  (New  Zealand),  775 
Waimana  Valley  (Hawaii),  1129 
Waimanolo  Point  (Oahu  Island),  1 140 
Waimate  River  (New  Zealand),  745 
Waimea  Bay  (Atooi  Island),  1145 
Waimea  Valley  (Hawaii),  1130 
Waimea  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Wai  Mogoia  Island  (New  Zealand),  724 
Waingaroa  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  761 
Waipa  River  (New  Zealand),  751 
Wai  Patiki  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Wairau  River  (New  Zealand),  77^ 
Wairoa  River  (New  Zealand),  756 
Waitangi  River  (New  Zealand),  779 
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Waitangui  River  (New  Zealand),  712 
Waitara  River  (New  Zealand),  750 
Waitemata  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  721 
Wai-te-rawa  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
Wai-te-tuna  (New  Zealand),  751 
Waitope  or  Newton  Bay  (New  Zealand),  769 
Waitotara  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Waiwiri  River  (New  Zealand),  743 
WaVaia  Island  (Feejeo  Islands),  936 
Wakes  Island  (North  Pacific),  1107 
Waldron  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  935 
Walker's  Islands  (North  Pacific),  1048 
Walker's  Bay  (Arzobispo  Islands),  1 155 
Wallis  or  Uea  Island  (South  Ptoific),  909 
Wallis  or  Marteaux  Island  (New  Ireland), 

1026 
Walpole  Island  (South  Pacific),  822 
Wanderer's  Tower  (Twofold  Bay),  1167 
Wangaiho  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Wanganui  River  (New  Zealand),  744 
Wanganui,  South  Harbour  (New  Zealand), 

788 
Wangape  or  False  Hokianga  (New  Zealand), 

759 
Wangaroa  Bay  (New  Zealand),  711 
Wangaruru  Harbour  (New  Zealand),  717 
Wangeparapara  Port  (New  Zealand),  725 
Wangori  Bay  (New  Zealand),  718 
Ward's  Island  (Port  Nicholson),  737 
Warner  or  Nanuku  Island  (Feejee  Islands), 

923 
Warning,  Mount  (New  South  Wales),  1164 
Wairo,  River  (New  Zealand),  724 
Warrior's  River  (Choiseul  Island),  1012 
Washington  or  Uahuga  Island  (Marquesas), 

985 
Washington  Island  (North  Pacific),  1049 
Wassaw  Island  (Loyalty  Islands),  833 
Watceo  or  Atiu  Island  (South  Pacific),  803 
Waterlandt  or  Manhii  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 872 
Watts's  Peninsula  (New  Zealand),  739 
Wawakaurunga  Creek  (New  Zealand),  725 
Wayhihi  Point  (New  Zealand),  715 
Weather,  New  Britain  (New  Britain),  1027 
Well  Island  (Louisiade),  1021 
Wellington  (New  Zealand),  738 
Wellington  Head  (New  Zealand),  770 
Wellington   or  Duperrey  Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1077 
Wells  Reef  (South  Pacific),  1017 
Welsh  Bank  (Coral  Sea),  1162 
Wenooaette  or  Takutea  Island  (South  Pa- 
cific), 803 
Wenuakuru  River  (New  Zealand),  745 
West  Bay,  or  Naruawitu  (New  Zealand),  768 
West,  Cipe  (New  Zealand),  785 
Westervelts  or  D'Urville  Island  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1086 
Wetsi  or  Chabrol  Island  (Loyalty  Islands), 

834 
Whale  Rock  (New  Zealand),  713 
Whales  and  Whaling,  1330,  1335 
Wharo  (New  Zealand),  760 


Wheatstone,  Cape  (Victoria  Land),  671 
Whippy  Harbour  (Feejee  Islands),  934 
White  Bluff  (New  Zealand^,  773 
Whit^Sunday  Island,  or  Temata-leiwuwau 

(IjOw  Archipelas^o),  856 
Whitsun  or  Pentecote  Island  (New  Hebrides), 

949 
Whymea  or  Waimea  Bay  (Oahu  Island), 

1140 
Whyteete  or  Waikiki  Bay  (Oahu  Island), 

1144 
Wytoohee  Island  (Low  Archipelago),  864 
Whytootake,or  Aitutaki  (South  Pacific),  804 
Willaumez  Island  (New  Britain),  1032 
William  IV.  or  Andema  Group  (Caroline 

Islands),  1083 
William,  Mount  (South  Shetland),  657 
Wilson  Islands  (Feejee  Islands),  920 
Winchelsea    or    Bouka    Island  (Salomon 

Islands),  1013 
Winds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1171 
Winds  (South  Shetland),  659 
Winds  (Tonga  Islands),  810 
Winds  (Marquesas  Islands),  982 
Winds  (Salomon  Islands),  1002 
Winds  (Gilbert  Archipelago),  1053 
Winds  (Caroline  Islands),  1073 
Winds  (Mariana  Islands),  1109 
Winds  (Sandwich  Islands),  1123 
Winds  (Behring's  Strait),  1174 
Winds  (Kamtschatka),  1174 
Winds  (Kurile  Islands),  1175 
Winds  (China,  East  Coast),  1175 
Winds  (Tartary,  Gulf  of),  1 176 
Winds  (Saghalin),  1176 
Winds  (Yellow  Sea),  1177 
Winds  (Philippines  and  New  Guinea),  1 177 
Winds  (Salomon  Islands),  1180 
Winds  (Australia,  East  Coast),  1181 
Winds  (Pacific  Ocean,  East  part),  1 181 
Winds  (N.E.  trade- wind),  1184,  1201 
Winds  (S.E.  trade-wimi),  1186,  1202 
Winds  (Antarctic  Regions),  1187 
Winds  (Cape  Horn),  1188 
Winds  (Patagonia,  West  Coast  of),  1188 
Winds  (Chiloe  and  Chonos  Archipelago),  1 1 90 
Winds  (ChUe),  1191 
Winds  (Peru),  1192 
Winds  (Colombia),  1197 
Winds  (Panama,  &c.),  1198 
Winds  (Guatemala),  1198 
Winds  (Mexico),  1199 
Winds  (Lower  California),  1200 
Winds  (Upper  California),  1200 
Winds  (Oregon),  1201 
Winds  (Western  Pacific),  1203 
Winds  (New  Zealand),  1207 
Wishart  or  Fisher^s  Island  (New  Ireland), 

1024 
Witi-Anga  or  Mercury  Bay  (New  Zealand), 

727 
Wittgenstein  or  Faarava  Island  (Low  Archi- 
pelago), 868 
Wivia  or  Wiwika,  Cape  (New  Zealand),  712 
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Woahoo  or  Oabu  Island  (Sandwich  Islands), 

1139 
Wolkhonsky    or    Tacoumi    Island    (Low 

Archipelago),  865 
Wonganui  Bay  (New  Zealand),  770 
Woodin's  Channel  (New  Caledonia),  727 
Woodlark  Island  (South  Pacific),  1017 
Woodless  or  Kuria  Island  (Gilbert  Archi- 


pelago), 1058 
Woodv  I 


^oody  Head,  or  Karaoe  (New  Zealand), 

761 
Worroray,    Mount,     or     Mauna    Haulali 

(Hawaii),  1126 
Wostock  Island  (South  Pacific),  H9G 
Wreck  Bay  (Chatham  Island),  976 
Wreck  Reef  (Coral  Sea),  1 162 
Wymoa  (Atooi  Island),  1 145 

Va- Asaua  Island  (Fecjee  Islands),  94 1 


Yalangalala  Island  (Feejee  Idands),  923 
Yap,  £ap,  or  Unawb  Island  (Caroline  Archi- 
pelago), 1096 
Yendua  Island  (Feejee  Islands),  927 
Ylic  Bay  (Guam  Island),  1 1 13 
Ynaraban  Bay  (Guam  Island),  1113 
Young  Island  (Balleny  Islands),  667 
Young  William  or  Mortlock  Isles  (Caroline 

Archipelago),  1086 
Ysabel  Island  (Salomon  Islands),  1008 
Yungue  Mountain  (Juan  Fernandez  Island), 
791 

Zarpane  or  Rota  Island  (Mariana  Islands), 

1114 
Zavallchine,    Mount    (Pouynip^te   Island), 

1078 
Zel^e,  Cape  (Malayta  Island),  1006 
Zigombia    or    Chicobea     Island     (Feejee 

Islands),  924 
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